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1; 1 or the Firſt Principles of Natural Religion. 

II. ETH1cs, or Mon a'tity ; the Doctrine of. Moral Virtues. 

III. CurISTIANTTY ; or the Subſtance of the Chriftian Religion. 

IV. JV DAISM; or the Religion and State of the Fews. 

V. MAKoMETANISM ; or the Life, Religion, nc mms 
VI. GENTILI1$SM ; or the Deities and Religion of the Heathen. 

VII. My THroLoGy ; or an Explanation of Fabulous Hiſtories. 

VIII. GRaAmmMan LAs Cas particularly of the Engl;þ Tongue, 
IX. RjxEToRIC andORATORY; or the Art of Speaking eloquently. 

X. Los ic; or the Art of Reaſoning 5 Perſuaſion. 

XI. n ; or the Science of Being abſtractedly conſidered. 

XII. PoE TRY; or the Art of making Verſes or Poems. 

XIII. ent feixx! or Art of judging well of Men and Things. 

XIV. een z or a Deſcription of the World, 

XV. CHrRoNoLOGY ; or the Doctrine of Time. 

XVI. His ToR Y; with the Original of Nations and Kingdoms, 

XVII. Pxys1oLOGY 3 or Science of Natural Philoſophy. 

XVIII. BoTaNy.; or the Doctrine of Plants and Vegetables. 

XIX. ANATOMY ; or a Deſcription of the Parts of an Human Body. 

XX. PHARMACY ; or the Art of making Medicines. _. 3 
XXI. Mz p1cinE ; or the Theory of Phyfic and Diſeaſes, 6 
XXII. PoL IT y e e ee es; er the Doctrine of Society and — 
XXIII. Jux1s8PRUDENCE ; or the Knowledge of Law or Right. 
XXIV. HERALDRY ; or Art of Blazoning Coat- Armour. 1 
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7⁰ tte SUBSCRIBERS. 
GzNTLEMEN, | 
O ſay any thing in Praiſe of 1 in 
an Addreſs to You, would be difingenuous 


and affronting z ſince no Perſons, even in 
the narroweſt and moſt: obſcure Scenes of 


unapprized of this certain Truth, That 
Learning i is che eſſential and diſtinguiſhing CharaFeriſtic of 
Man, and is the proper Boundary between Human and 
Brute Nature. For *tis not Form alone that conſtitutes a 
Beaſt ;, nor is Reaſon the ſole Prerogative of the Human 
Species: Brutes of moſt Sorts make wonderful Overtures 


of Reaſon ; but the Myſteries of Learning are Things too 


ſacred for any Species of Animals, but thoſe who bear the 
Image of their Creator, to be admitted to. To be unlearned, 
then, is to be, not only «polite, but really unbuman: Igno- 
rance unmans us, and moſt effectually reduces us to the Le- 
vel of Brutes. How ſurprizing is the Difference between 
Learning and Ignorance! How very great the Diſtance be- 
tween an Engliſhman and an Hottentct! What Solomon ob- 
ſerves, in another Caſe, holds good here; Learning exalts 
.a Nation, but Tenorance is the Shame of any People. 

From theſe Reflections, and many others of the ſame 


ſort which might be made, it is apparent, that any Apo- 
logy for an Attempt to promote Learning and Knowledge 


among Men muſt be perfectly ſuperfluous and abſurd: And 
that You, SIRs, ſeem very ſenſible of this, is Evident from 
your ready and generous Subſcription to the bare Propeſal 
of printing a Book on the Literary Arts and Scrances ;- andt 
I have good Reaſon to believe the Repuration . all Kinds 
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of Erudition is at preſent very general and very great in 
our Land, from the good Reception the ſeveral Tracts, I 
have publiſh'd in the Mathematical Way, have met with 
from the Public, and the unexpected Succeſs I have been 
favour'd with in publiſhing theſe Philological Diſciplines, © 
Tuts Book, tis true, is but an Introdu#t0n to this Sort 
of Literature, yet ſuch as (generally ſpeaking) will exhibit 
| à clear Idea of the moſt eſſential, conſiderable, and curious 
= Parts which make the Subſtance or Body of each Science. 
The Nature of an Epitome is like that of an Extra, which 
contains the Virtue of a large Quantity in a ſmall Maſs; 
every Part of which is eficacious, and may be conveniently 
taken, where the Subſtance, in groſs, would nauſeate, and 
be rejected. Tho? it be agreeable to the Nature of every 
Man to defire Knowledge, yet *tis well known that theſe 
Acquirements are ſought very much on the Conditions of 
Eaſe and Pleaſure; and Men, in general, are not fo much 
wanting in Capacity, as in Time and Pocket, for gaining Li- 
terary Accompliſhments. Huge Tomes, and great Prices, are, 
like Mines, the Property of the Great; while Epitomes, 
and leſſer Syſtems of Science, like Metals ſeparate from 
Ore, can only be of general Uſe. The Bulkineſs and Mul- 
Ziplicity of Books have been judged no ſmall Obſtacles to 
the Progreſs of Knowledge; as on the contrary, a few ſe- 
lected or ' well-wrote ones make the moſt advantageous 
Library. 2 5 | : 
- To ſpeak particularly of all the Subjects treated of in 
| this Book, would be tedious: It may ſuffice to ſay in ge- 
neral, That they are abridged from ſuch as are reputed very 
gooa Authors, that they contain the Subſtance of all the 
Principles, Rules, and Dofrines peculiar to each of them; 
that they take in all the important Diſcoveries and Improve- 
ments made in every Art or Science that could poſſibly fall 
within the Compaſs of the Deſign; that proper Care has, 
tis hoped, been taken to conduct and diſpoſe the ſeveral 
Materials of every Art or Science in the moſt natural, con- 
venient, and inſtructive Order and Method; and laſtly, 
That all the different Subjects do, in regard of Quality, 
Connection, Dependence, Sc. make a compendious Syſtem 


of. Philological Literature. I 
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Wnxũua r now remains is, that I make a grateful Acknow- 
ledgment of your Favours, in countenancing anc engou- 
raging. my Deſign, and aſſiſting me. in the Publication 
thereof by your generous and liberal Subſcriptions. The. 
only (tho? unuſual) Way that I can beſt teſtify this to molt. 
of you is by an humble Offering of the Book: itſelf, which 
I inſcribe and dedicate to yourſelves, and beg you'll vouch- 

ſafe it the honourable Patronage of your Names: Its Fate 
under your Protection muſt needs; from firſt to laſt, he 
auſpicious and fortunate: Your general Approbation and 
Commendation will ſtrike Momus dumb, and put Envy it». 
ſelf upon the Rack. I ſhall therefore be ſecure” and free 
from all Anxiety, if what I here offer be in any wile agree: 
able to your Expectation, or wotthy your Acceptance. I 
am ſure I have endeavour'd all I could to render it ſo: On 
this account I have added Ten Sheets more than I propoſed, 
which is no ſmall Diminution of my Profit; and I hope 
you will have no Occaſion to complain. of the ungrateful 
and infamous Practice of ſelling the Book to Non-ſubſcribers 
tor leſs than the Subſcription- Price. | 8 

I rovsT not, GENTLEMEN, but the ſame Benevolence 
which appears in your Subſcription,. will, on all Proper 
Occaſions, ſhew itſelf in promoting the Sale of the Re- 
mainder of the Impreflion, by recommending the Book to 
ſuch as have not had an Opportunity of ſubſcribing : If it 
can on any account deſerve your good Opinion and Chara- 
Cer, they will never fail of conciliating the Good-likmg 
and Acceptance of others. I am not ſo unacquainted With 
Human Nature, as to pretend to have perform'd without 
Faults ; nor ſo much a Stranger to your Goodneſs and Can- 
dor, as to think an Apology on that Score neceſſary. : It 
remains only, that, with the profoundeſt Reſpect and Sen- 
timents of Gratitude, I ſubſcribe myſelf, _ 7 3 
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Honourable, GENTLEMEN, 


Your Moſt Obliged Humble Servant, 


BEN]. MARTIN. 
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Of THEOLOGY, 


of THEOLOGY, or the 
Ex1$STENCE of a DEITY; — 
and the Fixesr PRINCIPLES S 
of NATURAL RELIGION. 


2 AN only, of all other Bday Man only ra- 

is able ſo to view and conſider 2 * 

13 Things which appear all around 5% 9 Gad. 

1 him, that by duly comparing one 

with another, and a juſt Method 
of Arguing, or Reaſoning from 8 5 

Effects to their Cauſes, he can at laſt eaſily arrive 

to, or make a Diſcovery of a Prime or Firſt 

Cauſe, the Great Author and Maker of all Things, 

and which, by us, is called GOD. _. 

And as the whole Frame and Order of Things, | 
which we behold, is what we call Nature; fo that Naturt, _ 
Act of the Mind whereby we conſider and com- 
pare Things, according to their various Natures 
and Relations, and deduce from thence' the Exiſt- 
| ence of a God, is what we call Reaſon. And the Reaſin. 

Arguments and Motives which are afforded us | 
from the View and Proſpect of Nature in her 
ſeveral Parts, and whereby we are induced and | 
inclined to give our Aſſent to the Doctrine of the 
Being of a God, is what we call the Light of ie of; 


Nature, | 
= <1 
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Reaſon capable Ax p &er we reckon fix, eight, or ten Years | 


of diſcovering 
a God. 


Rom. 1. 19, 
20. 


The Voice of 
Nature uni- 


verſal, 


Pfal. xix. 1, 
3. 


and loudly 
proclaims a 


God. 


The various 


from our Births, we are able, in ſome Degree, to 
exert this noble Faculty of Reaſon, and make 
ſome Progreſs in the divine Diſcovery aforeſaid, 
viz. of God's Exiſtence and moral Qualities : And 
this Faculty of Reaſon, as we grow in Years, be- 
comes more ſtrong and perfect, and works on 
the pure and untainted Mind with native Force, 
and ſuch powerful and clear Proof, as we can 
neither deny nor withſtand. And thus, as Saint 
Paul has obſerved, what is neceſſary to be known 


of God, (or indeed can be known of him by us) 


is manifeſt in the Works of Creation; even his 
eternal Power and Godhead is clearly ſeen, being 
underſtood by the Things which are made. So 
that all Perſons, capable of Reaſon, are without 
Excuſe, who do not readily acknowledge the 
Being and Glory of God. | 
Nox is there any Part of Nature within our 
View, (nor any Place where there is not ſuch a 
View of Nature) which doth not loudly call upon 
us to receive and confeſs this great and divine 
Truth. The Heavens declare the Glory of God; 
and the rich Furniture thereof, the Sun, the 
Moon, and Stars, ſhew themſelves to be his 
Handy-work : Day unto Day uttereth Speech, 
and Night unto Night ſheweth Knowledge. 
There is no Nation on the Face of the whole 
Earth, where their Voice is not heard; for it is 
gone thro? all the Earth, and their Words to the 
End of the World. | 
Fon hence we are naturally led to ſurvey 


Serts of created and make a proper Diſtinction and Arrangement 


Beings. 


Hie Claſs. 


of the Works of Nature: We ſee all Things 
conſiſt of Matter, which is for the moſt part ob- 
vious to our Senſes ; and we are moſt agreeably 
ſurpriſed with a wonderful and-infinite Variety of 
Forms, Conditions, and Qualities of natural Sub- 

| | ,-  ftances. 
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of growing and extending themſelves into ſpecial 
Forms and S1zes, as Herbs and Trees, which there- 
fore have innate Motion, and may, in ſome 
Senſe, be ſaid to live or have Life, tho? in the 
| loweſt Degree. The next Claſs of Beings which 
« preſent themſelves, is in a Degree much ſuperior 
to the foregoing, the Subjects of which are all 
endued with native Motion, Life in the moſt 


ſtances. Some Parts of Matter we obſerve to be 
without Motion, Senſe, or Life, as Stones and 
Earth. Others we ſee are endued with a Power 


Second Claſs. 


Third Claſs, 
Animals. 


perfect Degree, and the Quality of Senſation ; 


that is, they are capable of Seeing, Hearing, Taſt- 
ing, Smelling, and Feeling of all thoſe Objects 
which come within the Reach of any of theſe fue 
Senſes, Theſe Creatures are therefore called Ani. 
mals, becauſe they have the Faculty of Life, or 
are endowed with a living Soul, And of all Ani- 
mals, Man 1s the Head and Ruler, on account 
of the far more perfect and excellent Faculties 
and Powers of his Mind, and eſpecially that of 
Reaſon, by which he is diſtinguiſh'd from, and 
ſet above and over all the other Creation, as King 
and Lord of all ; and from hence he is called a 
Rational Animal; not but that Reaſon, in various 
inferior Degrees, may be very juſtly allow'd to 
| Other Animals, who, on divers Occaſions, give 
very convincing Proofs thereof. | 

Bur Man alone is capable of uſing his Reaſon 
to the nobleſt Purpoſes, to wit, the finding out 


dence, and the Certainty of a future State after 
Death. For he can thus reaſon or argue: Every 
| Thing that is, or doth exiſt, receives its Being 


W that implies, that while it is not, it is capable of 
acting, or producing its own Being, which is 
| EY B 2 evidently 


Frarth CE, 


Mankind, the 
moſt penis 
of all others, 


The principal 
Argument 


the Being and Perfections of God, his Provi- 7,957 ” 


Being of a God. 


either from itſelf, or ſome other Principle or 
Cauſe; but nothing can be the Cauſe of itſelf, for 
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evidently abſurd ; therefore it muſt receive its 
Being from without itſelf, or from ſome other 
Cauſe different from itſelf; and this firſt Cauſe 
we name God. And this Reaſoning holds good 
of all the various Kinds of Beings yet obſerved, 
and even of Man himſelf, the chief of all : For 
nothing is more certain, than that the Power of 
giving or retaining Life, either in himſelf, or any 
other Creature, is not in Man, and conſequently 
in no other Being but God himſelf. Eg 
The ſecond Bur more particularly, the Being of a God is 
Argument pro- evident from the bare Conſideration of the Pro- 
wing a God perties of Matter: For Matter, tis plain, is of it- 
eee rag 7 not capable of Motion or Reſt, but is entirely 
* liſtleſs and indifferent to both. But ſince all the 
animal Creation is endow'd with the Power to 
move or reſt at pleaſure, tis evident this Fa- 
culty is not from Matter itſelf, of which alone all 
Things conſiſt; therefore it muſt be from ſome 
other Principle or Cauſe, viz. from God. 
The third Ar- AGAIN ; if that Motion and Reſt in Animals, 
gument, from which is at their Will, be not of themſelves, 
e b much leſs can that Motion which is perform'd in 
mak and other Animals without their Will, {I may ſay alſo 
Things. without their Knowledge) be firſt from them- 
ſelves; as the Motion of the Heart, Lungs, 
Blood, and other Fluids of the Body, which all 
move, during the Period of Animal Life, from 
one inceſſant Cauſe; which, ſince it is not ſubject 
to the Will and Power of the Animal, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be from the general and the firſt Cauſe 
of all Things, God. ER 
From the THis is moſt certainly evident from the abſo- 
3 oton of 1% lute and conſtant Motions of the heavenly Bodies, 
dies, obj 217 5 Which ever keep turning round one common 
cor/ider'd, Center in Orbits nearly circular. For ſince theſe 
Bodies, I mean the Planets, are only huge Maſ- 
ſes of mere Matter, they are not of themſelyes | 
| | N 125 capable 
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capable of any Motion at all; therefore they were 
firſt ſet in Motion by ſome firſt Mover, which 
is able to communicate that Power to Matter; 
which is God only, as before proved. | 
Bur this is ſtill more obvious from the Man- 4+ from their 
ner of their Motions, which is circular; for when , circu. 
Matter is put into Motion, it naturally proceeds 44% Motion, 
in a direct or right Courſe ; that is, ſtrait for- 
wards, and not in a crooked or circular Courſe 
or Orb, as the Planets all do. Now the Air is 
not of that Thickneſs or Denſity in thoſe Regions, 
as to ſtop the rapid Courſe of ſuch great Bodies, 
and turn them from a direct to a curve or circular 
Motion; but ſince it cannot proceed from the 
Air, it muſt be the Reſult of ſome Cauſe in thoſe 
Bodies themſelves, and that is Gravity, whereby 
they tend to their common Center of Motion 
from a right Courſe, yet ſo adjuſted, with reſpect 
to the Force of the firſt or direct Motion, that 
together they form the circular Courſe ; and ſo 
neither fly off in Right Lines to infinite Diſtances, - 
nor fall at once to the Center, and there loſe all 
Motion. Now all this moſt admirable Power 
and Contrivance plainly points to that great 
Author, of whom the heavens are the works of his Pal. viii. 3. 
fingers, and the moon and ſtars are of his ordaining. 
From the Conſideration of Final Cauſes flow. Arguments to 
a thouſand Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of 279%* G, 
God. By Final Cauſes, I mean the Ends for e 
which Things are evidently made, or intended to 
anſwer. Thus when we conſider the Light was 
created to render Things viſible, the Eye made 
on purpoſe to behold them; when we conſider 
the Air a Means to convey Sounds and Scents, 


> | 

1 and the Ear and the Noſe made and contrived 

e | on purpoſe to hear and ſmell the ſame: That in 
the Body there are Nerves. which convey the 

S | Ideas received by thoſe outward Organs of Senſe. 
e B 3 f to 
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to the Brain, which is the Seat of the Mind in 
Animals, to be there made uſe of for the Service, 
and at the Diſcretion of the Creature, in the ſe- 
veral Occaſions of Life : I ſay, when we conſider 
ſuch a wonderful Furniture of Means appointed 
ſo evidently to anſwer ſuch a Series of proper 
and neceſſary Ends, it forces our Aſſent to the 
Doctrine of a Deity, who alone can be ſuppoled 
capable of performing ſuch wonderful Things. 


Fromagencral AGain; from a due and nice Examination 
Survey of the of all the larger Parts of the Creation, ſuch as the 
Earth and the Globe of Earth on which we live, the great Va- 


Heavens. 


riety of its Produce in Animals, Plants, and Mi- 
nerals; the exact Contrivance of animal Bodies 
to ſuit them for the Medium in which they live; 
the Man, and larger Beaſts for Land, the Fiſhes 
for ſwimming in Water, the Fowls for pu in 
Air, the infinite Species of Creatures for the dark 
Abodes within the Body of the Earth; the rich 
and beautiful Variety of Herbs for the Paſturage 
of the Beaſts, and Service of Man; with all the 
mineral Tribes in the Bowels of the Earth; the 
great and uſeful Variety of Mountains, Vallies, 
Rivers, Springs, Sc. with which its Surface is 
diverſified : As they all jointly ſerve the Uſes and 
Neceſſities of Mankind, ſo they call moſt em- 
Phatically upon us to acknowledge and adore 
the divine Author for diſplaying and expending 
ſo much of his boundleſs Power and Providence 
in our Behalf. In like manner, the wondrous 
Orb of Air ſurrounding the Earth, ſerving to the 
Generation of Winds, Rain, Luftre of Daylight, 
Se. abſolutely neceſſary to the State of Man and 
Beaſts: Alſo the whole Frame and Structure of 
the Heavens; the Sun which rules by Day, and 
the Moon which rules the Night, with the Stars 
alſo, will unavoidably induce us to confeſs, that 


5 tis GOD who bath laid the foundations of the 


earth, 


ExisTENCcE of a DEITY. 
earth, and that the heavens are the work of bis 
hands. 


ANOTHER, and not the leaſt Argument for The univerſal 
the Being of a God, is taken from the manifeſt Conſent of all 
Conſent of all Nations with whom Reaſon and V=##ns, an 


Morality hath appear'd in any Degree, and whoſe 
Barbarity hath not brought them to a level with 
mere Brutes. For whereas that which reſults 
from the Will, Humour, or mere Opinion of 
Men, 1s never the ſame among all People, as 
this Notion of God's Exiſtence is; that is always 
mutable ; this always and every where the ſame; 
all the World contend about Matters of Opinion, 
but all jointly agree to, and endeayour to eſtabliſh 
this Point. With reſpect to Articles of Faith 
amongſt Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans, as well 
as amongſt Chriſtians, ſcarce any one hath re- 
mained unconteſted but this ; this ſtands firſt and 
the ſame 1n all the Creeds of all Nations: And 
it hath been often ſeen, that tho* a very great 
Body of People may maintain an erroneous Do- 
Etrine, yet it never fails of being ſooner or later 
detected and confuted to the Satisfaction of all 
Parties; a Fate which this ſacred Doctrine only 
hath never yet been ſubje& to. Much more may 
be ſaid on this Head, but let this ſuffice here. 


Argument ef 
God's E xiftence © 


Now from whence ſhould this univerſal Perſua- Bis unver- 
ſion concerning a Deity proceed? May we not al Conſent, 


anſwer, from the cogent facred Oracles of Na- 
ture? Is not every Part of Nature vocal on this 
Occaſion ? and doth not the moſt contemptible 
Animal thunder in our Ears the tremendous 
Name of its Maker? It is impoſſible then, but 
that all ſhould know and univerſally confeſs that 


cohence. 


it is GOD who hath made the heavens and the earth, A gs xvii. 2 4 
and all things therein; that he hath given to all life, 25, 26, 28 


breath, and all things ; and that be path made of 
one blond all nations of men to dwell on the face of 
B 4 the 


— 


—— 


8. Of THE OLOGY, or the 
«the earth; and therefore that in him we live, move, 
and have our being. 6 
Atheiftr,, an II is an Objection of no Force, to ſay there 
Ob;eition of no have been ſeveral particular Perſons who have 
Soy” again denied this ſacred Truth, the Being of a God: 
of Gods Eri. For (1.) it may be anſwer'd, that theſe Perſons, 
fence, take them all together in all Ages, have been ex- 
cCeeding few; and their impious Opinion there- 
fore ought not to be thought of any Weight 
againſt the avowed Judgment and Conſent of all 
Nations. (2.) It is poſſible this was not really 
the Sentiment of their Minds, and Language of 
their Conſcience, tho' they might, for ſeveral 
Reaſons, dare in Words to profeſs they believed 
no God; nothing being more common, in other 
Affairs of Religion, than for ſome Men to profeſss 
what they do not really and ſeriouſly believe in | 
their Minds. (3.) Several who have been once ſo 
unhappy as to fall into this dreadful Suppoſition, 
have afterwards, upon Conviction, renounced it 
with Abhorrence, and wonder'd at their Stupi- 
dity. (4.) There are ſome People who make 
no Scruple of denying the Evidence of all the 
. Senſes of the Body, when they contradict their 
declared Tenets ; and theſe by whole Nations 
together; no Wonder then that here and there 
one ſingle Perſon ſhould refuſe to hearken to the 
internal Senſes of the Mind : For all Nations 
believe that Bread is not Fleſh; that Animals 
have - Senſe of Pain and Pleaſure; that ſome 
Things are certain and true; as well as that they 
all believe a God; and yet they have all been 
denied, as well as this. (5.) If any have been 
really of this Opinion, they muſt neceſſarily have 
been devoid of Reaſon; for right Reaſon dictates 
the contrary : So that *tis a juſt Remark of the 
Pſalmiſt, That 'tis the FOOL Sh bath ſaid in 
bis heart, There is no God, The Atheiſt then is a 
2 = Fool; 


The Atheiff is 
4 Fool. 
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Fool; not ſo much for want of natural Senſe, as 
natural Reaſon: He is ſo in the ſame manner as 
are State Criminals; viz. he is a Malecontent, a 
Traitor, a Rebel againſt his ſovereign Prince 
and Maker. | 
From the foregoing Arguments, and many The abſolute 
others, *tis evidently prov*d there is a God; and and moral 
not only that, but we may from thence, and by 3 ior privy bh 
the ſame Method of Reaſoning, plainly diſcover ,- C I. 
and infer moſt of his Attributes and Perfections, verable by rhe 
which render him, to us his Creatures, an awful Light of Na- 
and adorable Object. As firſt, that God is a ne- 
ceſſarily Self-exiſtent and Eternal Being; that 
he is an Unchangeable and Independent Being; 
that he is but One; that he is a Being moſt Sim- 
ple, Uniform, Indiviſible, and Incorruptible; 
that he is Omnipotent, or All- powerful; Omni- 
ſcient, or infinite in Knowledge ; that he is a 
Pure Spirit, without Body, Parts, or Paſſions ; 
that he acts freely, as he pleaſes, without Neceſ- 
fſity: And, laſtly, that he muſt neceſſarily be a 
* Being of infinite Goodneſs, Mercy, Juſtice, and 
Truth, and all other moral Perfections; ſuch as 
become the ſupreme Ruler and Judge of the 
World. - | 
TRE Providence of God is moſt rationally in- De Provi- 
ferr'd from his being proved the Author or Maker den , Goa, 
of the World, and all Things therein. For not _ * 
only Man, as being endow'd with Underſtanding 7-1, and all 
and Wiſdom, but even Birds, Beaſts, Inſects, Things therein, 
and all Creatures having Life and Senſe, we con- Yai inferr'd 
ſtantly obſerve to have a ſpecial Care, Regard, Poet” | 
and Tenderneſs of their Offsprings; and as it is” 
a Part of natural Goodneſs, can we, on any ac- 
count, ſuppoſe the ſame Carefulneſs and provi- 
dential Regard to the Works of his Hands, | 
wanting in that great Being whom we grant to | 
be poſſeſs'd of infinite Goodneſs, Mercy, and 2 
Beneve- .Y 


10 Of THEOLOGY, or the 
Benevolence? But this is directly proved from 
ſeveral Obſervations on the Works of Nature, as 
the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, contrary to 
the proper Laws of Nature, Sc. to anſwer a gene- 
ral End. Wherefore we muſt conclude, that the 
ſame God who created all Things, and upholds 
and preſerves them by his continual Concourſe, 
does alſo, by his all-wiſe Providence, conſtantly 
govern and direct the Iſſues and Events of Things, 
takes care of this lower World, and of all, even 
the ſmalleſt Things therein; diſpoſes Things in 
a regular Order and Succeſſion in every Age from 
the Beginning of the World to its final Period; 
but inſpects, with a more particular Regard, the 
moral Actions of Men. | 

AFuureState A FuTuRE State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
of Rewards ments may be concluded alſo by the Strength 
8 i and Light of Reaſon, For, (I.) The Nature of 
Firh, . Man is ſuch, that he acts freely, of choice, and 
Man's being unconſtrained; and hath a Law imprinted in his 
an accountable Mind, which conſtantly directs him to do that, 
7% 2. 0 27 in every Caſe, which is fit and requiſite from the 
i , Nature of Things. If he acts agreeable to this 
Vice. Law of right Reaſon, it is reputed Virtue; if 
_ contrary to it, it is called Vice: But Virtue me- 

rits Reward, and Vice Puniſhment, from the 

Nature thereof : Yet theſe Rewards and Puniſh- 

ments, *tis plain, are not equally diſtributed in 

this Life; and ſince they are from God, to whom 

alone Man can be accountable for his moral 

Actions, and he is infinitely juſt, it follows there 

muſt be another and future State, in which Vir- 

tue and Vice muſt receive a perfect and equitable 
Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, prox 
portionable to the ſeveral Degrees of Merit and 

Secondly, from Demerit. (2.) From the natural Inclination and 
Mars natural Deſire of Immortality, and an unavoidable Con- 


Defire of lin- : k . 
- o ; 4 cern for what is to come hereafter, implanted 10 
| a 


I 
8 
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all Men, we may very probably conclude a Fu- 

ture State. (3.) The Dignity and Excellency of 73i-dh, from 
Man's Nature plainly ſhews him deſign'd and % Dignity of 
intended for a better and more worthy State of Man's Nature. 
Life, than the beſt he can enjoy in this World. 

(4.) The natural Self conſcioufneſs and Judgment Fourthly, from 
which all Men ſecretly make of their own Actions Conſcience. 

in their own Minds, is by all allowed to be no 

ſmall Proof of a future State of Account. (5.) It bh, from 


hath been the confeſs'd Judgment and Opinion of % Con/ent of 


almoſt all the Heathen World, and has obtained Nins. 


as univerſally, both as to Time and Place, nearly 


as the Notion of a God itſelf ; and therefore muſt 
be the Reſult of Reaſon, and deem'd a Certainty. 

Havinc eſtabliſh'd in the Mind a firm and Pie the im- 
rational Belief of a Deity, his Providence and ate Con- 
Government of the World, and a future State of — og 


Life, there muſt neceſſarily enſue the Practice of j;, p,ovidence, 


Piety, or an effectual Senſe of the Obligations and a Future 


we are under to love, fear, ſerve, praiſe, pray to, State. 
and adore the ſacred Name, and glorious Ma- 
jeſty of God. From hence alſo we are induced 
to truſt in, to rely and depend upon him; to 
exerciſe Patience and Hope in Times of Affliction 
and Adverſity, and to keep ourſelves humble in 
Times even of the greateſt Proſperity and Feli- 
city ; to have always a due and ſolemn Regard 
to the Rectitude of all our Actions; and to be 


always in a proper Degree of Reſignation both of 


ourſelves and Fortunes, to the ſovereign Diſpoſe 
and Pleaſure of God, who tho* he be the Moſt 
High, and his Dominion over all, yet he is 
righteous in all his Ways, and his tender Mercies 
are over all his Works. | 
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THC S is that Science, or pra- Definition of 
dial Diſcipline, which teacheth ET es. 
ZN and explains the Way and Means 
of attaining human Felicity, or the 
277, greateſt Happineſs our Natures 
are capable of in this Life. This 
Science is alſo called Morality, or Moral Philo- 
1 r is called Morality, becauſe it directs the * call d 
Manners of Men aright, and determines them to Moralig. 
the Ways of Virtue, and from the deceitful and 
dangerous Paths of Vice. | 
SINCE the chiefeſt Happineſs of Life conſiſts Ye Object of, 
in the Tranquility and Pleafure of the Mind, and 224 Prerequi- 
this can proceed from nothing but the Conſcioul- _ _ 8 
neſs of a Series or Life of Actions perform'd ac- 
cording to the Rule of Reaſon, Virtue, and Ho- 
neſty; it follows, that in order to have a juſt 
Notion of this moſt uſeful Science, and treat of 
it in a proper Manner, we muſt firſt conſider the 
Nature of human Action, and the Law by which 
it is regulated. 2 | WE 
Human Action, or A gency, is that which ari- Human Achion, 
feth from the proper and diſtinguiſhing Princi- abb and 
ples of Man, viz. the Will and Underſtanding. It e 
muſt flow from the Will, that it may be free; and 
from the Underſtanding, that it may be rational ; 
2 being thus both free and rational, it muſt be 
uman. | "In 


Moral 


I 4 ETHICS, 
Moral Action Moral Action is ſuch as renders the Agent or 
on. Doer good or bad, or worthy of Reward or Pu- 

niſhment. => | 8 
How an Action THAT an Action be good or bad, it is requir'd 
becomes good there be a certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 
or bad. the Act and Object to which it is referr'd; that ſo 
Reaſon may determine whether the Action, with 
regard to the Object, may be aptly, meetly, and 
prudently exerted, or not. And if there be any 
Action wherein no ſuch Regard can be had to 
the Object, that Action is ſaid to be indifferent. 
An Action alſo may become good or bad, from 
the End or Deſign thereof, and ſeveral other Cir- 
cumſtances attending it, as Time, Place, Perſon, 
Order, Age, Condition, Cauſe, ce. 
Ackions either Ix order to denominate an Action good, it is 
ens, o requiſite that the Object, End, and Circumſtances, 
exceht ind e. are together all good, at leaſt none of them bad. 
rent ones. Hence it follows, that no Action can be partly 
goed, and partly bad; and that if either the Object, 
End, or Circumſtances be ſingly bad, the Action 
will be evil, and that wholly ſo. Laſtly, it fol- 
lows that there is no Participation of Good and 
Evil; and that Evil is only the Privation of Good, 
or Want of due Conformity between the A and its 
_—: DE tel 
The ſameex- Fox Example, in doing Alms, the Object is 
enplifed. a poor neceſſitous Perſon; the End is to abate or 
prevent Miſery ariſing from Want of Neceſſaries; 
the Circumſtancès are the Perſon's Merit, Quality, 
the Time, Place, Number, Sc. Now if from all 
theſe Things duly conſider'd, Reaſon approves 
our giving an Alms, the Action is good, and 
then becomes our Duty: But if the Object be ot 
poor and need it, or our End be the Praiſe of Men; 
or, laſtly, if he be an idle, worthleſs, or undeſer- 
ving Perſon; if a Vagrant, to whom the Laws 
have forbid the Act; or the Number of Object 
Y ſo. 


or MoRar VIRTUES. 


ſo great, that in relieving them you muſt reduce 

yourſelf and Family: I fay, in any one of thoſe 

Caſes, even ſo laudable an Act as Almſgiving, 

W would, in the Judgment of Reaſon, be cenſur'd 

as an Evil or Folly that ought not to be done. 

= Taz Rule of human Actions or Manners, is a De Rule of 


= Meaſure by which we make a Judgment of Things human Actions 


of the ſame Kind, from their Convenience there- “ ago; 


with, or Diſagreement thereto. This is twofold, 
(I.) External, which is called the Law ; and, viz. (:.) Lax. 


.) Internal, which we call the practical Judg- (2.)Conſeience. 


= ment of the intellectual Mind, or Conscitnce. 

= Conſcience is the internal Fudgment or Teſtimony Conſcience 
of Man's own Mind, which he makes or paſſes — 
upon Actions done or to be done, concerning 

their good or evil Quality, and of his own State 
conſequent thereupon. This Teſtimony of Con- 

ſcience ariſes from the Memory of Facts committed 

or omitted; but the Judgment of Conſcience pro- 

ceeds from an Application of the Law or Rule t 

the Facts done, or to be done. . 

Conſcience, in bearing Teſtimony and paſſing Con/crence ads 
Judgment, proceeds in a kind of fyllogiſtical Me- Hilog fem 
thod of Reaſoning, by Propoſitions and Conſe- 
quences. For Example: If any Man love the Examples. 
World, the Love of the Father is not in him; 
but I love the World, therefore the Love of the 
Father is not in me. He who does any Thing 
forbid by the Law finneth; but I have done 
ſomewhat forbidden by the Law, therefore I have 
ſinned, In theſe Syllogiſms the firſt Propoſition 
contains the Rule which Conſcience reſpecteth in 
bearing Judgment, and is called the Light of The Light, 
Conſcience, The ſecond contains the Teſtimony of dn 8 
Conſcience, in regard of which it produceth itſelf 8 
a Witneſs, The Inference is the Judgment of Con- 
ſcience. d | 

7 THe 
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The Rule , Tat Rule by which Conſcience judgeth of the 
Conference the Action, and cenſureth the Perſon, is the Will of 
ca 4 ad God, known either by the Light of Nature, or 

from divine Revelation, The Will of God is 
plainly diſcoverable by the Light of Nature, as 
hath been ſhewn under the foregoing Title, This 
alſo is aſſerted by St. Paul, Rom. ii. ver. 14, 15. 
From whence *tis plain, the whole Tenor of the 
Moral Law was imprinted on their Minds, and 
engraven in their Hearts; but, by divine Reve- 
lation, the dim Light of Reaſon receives a great 
Addition of Luſtre and Brightneſs; and the Be- 
nefit of this divine Revelation we Chriſtians only 
enjoy from the ſacred Scriptures; for therein, in 
Rom. i. 17. à more clear and evident Manner, is the Righ- 
teouſneſs of God (or his Will, or Law of Moral 
Refitude) revealed from one Article of Faith to 
another. F | 

The ſeveral _ Conſcience, in regard to the Knowledge of this 
Qualities f Rule of moral Action, is ſaid to be firm, ell 
x: = pal . inform'd, and inftrufed ; or weak, ſcrupulous, du- 
dubious, and b10us, and erroneous. An erring Conſcience is that 
erroneors., Which with a firm Aſſent judgeth otherwiſe than 
the Thing is. This Error of Conſcience ariſeth 
| either from a want of a clear and full Conception 
of its Rule, or Concluſions not well or rightly 
deduc'd from it; the Cauſe of which is a depra- 
ved Diſpoſition, which either leads the Mind off 
from a due Enquiry, or perverts it from judging 
rightly. A weak and ſcrupulous Conſcience pro- 
ceeds from the Rule's not being in every Part fo 
expreſs, extenſive, and certain, as to remove all 
Doubts and Scruples in leſſer Matters and Cir- 
cumſtances, and thereby to render it able to de- 

= termine what is fit to be, or not to be done. 
Aions againſt Tx that acteth againſt his Conſcience, tho? er- 
Conſcience, 0 roneous, ſinneth. For, (1.) he virtually acteth 
Fafa, ad againſt the Will of God, or what he is firmly 
aby. perſuaded 
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perſuaded is ſuch, which is all one; for what- 

ever Conſcience dictates to be done, it pronoun- 

ceth it to be done for this Reaſon, Becauſe the 

Will of God requires it. (2.) Becauſe he acts 

counter to that Reaſon, which is the neareſt and 

moſt immediate Rule of Aing. (3.) Becauſe 

the Will acting contrary to the Dictaggs of an 
erroneous Conſcience, is equally culpable as when 

it is not erroneous: Since *tis the ſame thing,with 

reſpect to the Will, 10 be and to appear; and that 

we ſhould be moved with an apparent, equally as 

with a real Good, RR . 

Since then the DiFates of Conſcience, even Weak Canſei- 

though erroneous, are ſuch ſacred and indiſpen- ges ought to 
fable Ties, *tis evident that weak, ſcrupulous, and „ 19 
dubious Conſciences ought to be indulg'd with the 22 Freedom. 
greateſt Liberty and Freedom; for Force, Con- 
ſtraint, and Violence offer*d to the-Conſcience ex- 

erciſed with Doubts, and Scruples, is a very bold 

Attempt, and highly affronting to God; ſince 

in this Caſe, whilſt the Conſcience is uncertain whe- 

ther the Act be pleaſing to God, or agreeable to 

the Rule of Reaſon, it is immediately driven 

upon it by coercive Power at all Adventures; 

and ſo cannot fail of producing much Diſquie- 

tude and Uneaſineſs in ſuch weak Minds, and 

thereby renders them miſerable; contrary to the 
Inſtitution of moral Government, which is to 

make Men Happy. | | | 
Conſcience, as it reſpects our Conformity or Con- A God Con- 
== 7raricty to the Laws of known Truth, is ſaid toſſcience d iin d. 
be Good or Evil. A Good Conſcience is that which 

W lincerely judgeth that to be Good or Evil, which 

is ſuch in the Judgment of God; and that, by 
virtue of ſuch a Judgment, efficaciouſly excites 
us to the Performance of good Actions, and to Ab- 
ſtinence from evi] ones. The Means of preſerving Iran: of pre: 

© © a Cooder vi it. 
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An Evil Con- 
ference defin'd. 


Blind Con- 


ference. 


A Wicked 


Conſcience. 


¶ Law defin d 


4A Divine 


Law, <vhat. 
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a Good Conſcience, are, (I.) Frequent reading and 


meditating in the Word of God. (2.) A fre- 
quent and impartial Examination of our own 
Ways. and Actions. And (3.) The having al- 
ways a reverential Fear of the All-wiſe and Heart- 
ſearching God before our Eyes, and in our Hearts. 


The Effects of a Good Conſcience every Good Man 


knows. | 

An Evil Conſcience is that which doth not 
hold or avouch that Truth which it may and 
ought to know and acknowledge; or elſe which 


acteth contrary to a known Truth. The firſt is 


ſaid to be a Blind Conſcience, as it accuſes, when 
it ſhould or ought to excuſe; and the contrary. 
The latter is a downright Wicked Conſcience, in- 
aſmuch as it acts in a ſort of Defiance to God, or 


in direct Contradiction to his Will. How dan- 


gerous then is the Caſe of thoſe, whoſe Intereſts 
prevail with them to reject known Truths, or act 
contrary to them! | | | 

THz ſecond Part of the Rule of Human 
Aclions is a LAV; this is the external Part. 
A Law is a Precept of a ſupreme legitimate Power, 
ſufficiently promulged, concerning ſome legal 
Matter, and obliging the Subject, under Penalty, 
to che doing or not doing thereof. Under the 
Name of a Precept, the Prohibition of a Thing 


is included, which is a Precept of not doing a 


Thing. 
Law 1s either Divine or Human: A Divine 


Lato is the Mandate of God's own Majeſty ; which 


we are not only obliged to obey, but to eſteem 


Perfectly good; as deriv*d from a Principle infinite- 
Ly good and righteous. The Divine Law only has 


the Prerogative of binding the Conſcience di- 
rectly and immediately ; becauſe God alone can 
| | know 


A 
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know the internal Motions of the Mind, and he 


only is able to puniſh the ſinning Conſcience. 
AN Human Law is that of Man, who receives An Human 


the Power of giving Laws from God: This Lau, what. 


Law is mutable and prudential, and therefore 
ſubject to Repeal and Amendment. An Human 
Law only binds the Conſcience in a mediate 
Manner, and in Subſervience to the Divine Law. 


The Body only is the proper Subject of Human 


Law, as the Conſcience 1s of the Divine Law. 

A Divine Law is either Poſitive or Natural. The Divine 
The Poſitive Law is ſo call'd, becauſe its Obli- £w twofold, 
pation ariſeth only from the Will or Precept of , N 
the Commander. And that is ſaid to be a Natu- : 
ral Law, whoſe Obligation ariſeth from the 
Nature of the Thing enjoin*d. Therefore, Things 
of the Natural Law are prohibited, becauſe they 
are evil; but thoſe of the Poſitive Law are evil 
only becauſe prohibited. The Natural Law is 
what of late is generally calPd the Moral Fitneſs 
of Things. 5 

VIRTUE is an Habit of Mind, elective and Virtue defin'd. 
acquir'd, by which we are render*d apt, and con- 
ſtantly inclin*d to proſecute or avoid, to af or not 


to aft, as Reaſon and Prudence direct or require. 


VICE is an Habit of Mind, acquir'd, and by Vice dejar'd. 
which we are render'd negligent of the Dictates of 
right Reaſon and Prudence in the Courſe of our 
Actions. Vice differs from Sin in this, that the How differs 
former is an evil Habit, the latter an evil Act. rom Sin. 
Sin, or moral Evil, is of a negative Nature, be- Si, or Moral 
ing the Want or Privation of that Rectitude E def d. 
which ought to be in every rational Creature, 
which renders him conformable to the Rule or 
Law of Action. „ 
VIRT UE, by ſome, is ſaid to conſiſt of the 77% d 


ut, its great 


3 ſix following great Parts, viz. Prudence, Sincerity, Partri 


1 Forli- are Ax. 


20. 


I. Prudence, 


. 4 
herein it 


conſiſts. 


Of ETHICS, 
Fortitude, Temperance, Fuſtice, and Charity. And 
under theſe general Heads, which are call'd 


Cardinal Virtues, (as the great Hinges on which 
all Morality turns) are contain'd all the leſſer 


Branches and Subdiviſions of Moral Duties or 


. 


Virtues. 7 
I. PRUDENCE 1s an Habit, by which a 
Perſon rightly judgeth, both for himſelf and 


others, concerning thoſe Things which are the 8 


Subjects of Action, in regard both of temporal 
and eternal Welfare; and ſo orders and governs 
the Actions of Life, that diſcerning the Good 
from the Evil, and the Uſeful from the Hurtful, 
he can direct Perſons what to follow, and what 
to fly, and inſtruct them how to live well and 
happily. Or, more briefly, it is the Knowledge 


of thoſe Things which are proper to be de/ſired 8 


* :, 
"7" * 


9 
NES 


The Offices of Or avoided, The Offices then of Prudence are, 


Prudence. 


II. Sincerity 
defin d. 


(1.) To judge and diſcern between Things fit 
and not fit to be done on all Occaſions. (2.) To 


counſel and adviſe others who ſtand in need there- 
of. (3.) To preſcribe the Means for a ſafe and 
happy Conduct of Life. | | 

II. SINCERITY is that Virtue of the Mind, 


by which the Will is ſimply and wholly deter- 3 


min'd to that which the Mind judgeth to be ab- 


ſolutely beſt, and merely and alone for that 
Reaſon, viz. becauſe it is beſt. It determines 
the Will /imply, without Hypocriſy, or Mixture 
of external Regards; as, to Gain, Fame, &c. 1 


And obolly, inaſmuch as it proſecutes, ift. 
Exceplion, all Things which by the Mind are ad- 
judg'd belt and moſt fitting. Since then it is in 


itſelf a Thing really and ſimply the beſt, that we 3 
follow and obey God in all Things, tis neceſſary 


that this Virtue of Sincerity ſhould move and ex- 


cite us thereto; and that merely becauſe he is a 
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= Magnanimity, Equanimity, and Patience, are al- Equanimity. 


dur Deſire of Honour; and though it produces I 
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proper Object, and it is our reaſonable and moſt 
advantageous Duty ſo to do. Hypocriſy is the 
Vice oppoſite to this Virtue. | 

III. FORTITUDE is a firm and ſteady III. Fortitude 
Purpoſe and Reſolution of Mind, to undertake 4% d. 
good and neceſſary Works and Actions, and a 
conſtant Perſeverance in proſecuting the ſame, 
maugre all the Dangers and Difficulties that may 
ariſe and attend it. Fortitude therefore conſiſts 
in theſe two principal Acts, viz. to undertake, 
and to ſuſtain. The firſt is Reſolution, the ſecond Ke/lution. 
Conſtancy and Patience. The firſt proceeds from Conſtanq. 

a natural Magnanimity, or Greatneſs of Mind; > ao : 
the latter from a noble Bravery, Courage, and Send. 
Strength of the Mind, rather than of the Body. 


ways the inſeparable Concomitants of true Forti- 
zude, The firſt ſecures us againſt the Loſs of 
Honour; the ſecond, againſt adver/e Fortune; 
the laſt enables us to bear the Pains of the Body, 
and Indiſpoſitions of Mind. oy 
IV. TEMPERANCE is that Virtue which IV. Tempe- 
ſets proper Bounds and Limits to our natural Ap- & fn d. 


$ petites and Deſires, in Things which reſpect the 


preſent Life. The Virtue of Temperance is very 
extenſive, and comprehends the following, viz. 
Hoxour, which is an Acknowledgment and Horour. 


A | proper Teſlzfication of that Dignity, Worth, and Ex- 4 


cellency we obſerve or underſtand to be in another. 

7 emperance here forbids Flattery, which is the Flattem. 

glving a greater Meaſure of Honour and Merit 

than is due to a Perſon, | 8 
Mops v is that noble Virtue which temperates Mad:/v. 


in us a moderate Conception of our own Merits 
and Worth, yet it generouſly permits to receive 4 
and acknowledge ſo much Honour and Eſteem 

1 as 
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Sobriety. 


Gluttony and 


Drunkenmeſs. 


Chaſtity de- 
nd. -: 


Ofpofete Vices. 
Aultery. 


Fornication. 


Concubi nage. 


Polgany. 
Inceſt. 


Rape. 


J7 TFufrice 


dfin'd, 


Of ETHICS, 

as we reaſonably deſerve. The ſame holds good 
with reſpect to the natural Concupiſcence of the 
Body. The oppoſite Vices hereto are Pride and 
Ambition. 7 

SOBRIETY 1s that excellent Virtue which tem- 
perates and reſtrains our natural Appetites, 
chiefly of Meat and Drink, to what is ſufficient 
and neceſſary; and thereby prevents in us thoſe 
two vicious and diſhonourable Exceſſes, Gluttony 
and Drunkenueſs, too well known to need de- 
fining. 

CHASTEHTY is that moſt amiable and engagi 


Virtue, which inſtructs and diſpoſes the Mind 


to a pure Life, undefiled, and free from all im- 
pure Affedtions, in Word, Geſture, or Action. 
But in common, Chaſtity is taken in a more re- 
ſtrain'd Senſe, and ſignifies that Virtue, where- 
by we abſtain from all 14fful Impurities of that 
kind we call Venereal; and avoid all the Mo- 
tives thereto, in Thought and Deed. To this 
Virtue are oppoſed the following Vices, viz. 
(I.) Aaullery, the unlawful Coveting or Coha- 
biting with another Man's Wife. (2.) Fornica- 
lion, the illegal and carnal Cohabiting of a Man 
and Woman, both unmarried. (3.) Concubinage, 
which is a Man's keeping an unmarried Woman 
at his Houſe, and cohabiting with her conſtantly 
as a Wife. (4.) Polygamy, or Plurality of Wives 
or Huſbands, with one Man or Woman at one 
time. (5.) Inceſt, which is either Adultery, For- 
nication, or Marriage, within the prohibited De- 
grees of Kindred. (6.) Rape, or Raviſhment. 
All which are heinous and abominable Crimes in 
the Sight of God. | 

V. ZUSTICE is that moral Virtue whereby 


we are inclin'd to perform every Thing that is 


due ſo our Neighbour, fo far as Right and Equity 
require. 


or MORAL VIRTUES. = 


require. . Juſtice is concern'd to preſerve the In- 

nocent from Harm and Injury; to puniſh Offen- 

ders according to their Demerit, and to reward 

the Virtuous and Deſeruing with what is their 

proper Right and Due. The proper Offices of The Offices of 

Juſtice then are, (1.) To hurt no Man in his J Hie. 

Perſon, Character, Fortune, or in any other wiſe 

whatever. (2.) To render to every one his juſt 

Due, both in Words and Deeds. Fuſtice is of 

two Kinds; (1.) Commutative ; and (2.) Di- Juflice tauo- 
ributive. Commutative Fuſtice conſiſts in cheſs, TIEN : 

Equality of the Thing receiv'd and return d; and i, bat. 

is the Virtue which renders to every one his own, 

in external Goods; and is principally occupied in 

Buying and Selling, which is a Commutation of 

Things of equal Value; and the common and 

ſtandard Meaſure of ſuch kind of Commerce be- 

_ tween Men, is what we call Money. Money, what. 
Taz Vice oppoſite to this we call Ijuſtice ; Injaſtice, aubat 

which conſiſteth in having more or 1/5 in the Per- 

mutation of Goods, than the aforeſaid Equality 

requires. | | 
Diſtributive Fuſtice is that which conſiſts in 2. Di/friba- 

diſtributing Rewards and Puniſbments, according tive, what. 

as every one hath deſerv'd; Honours, Dignity, 

Benefits, and Commodities of all kinds, to whom 

they are due: As alſo Tributes, Taxes, Cen- 

ſures, and all kinds of Burthens and Penalties, 

where they are neceſſary and deſerv'd. The 

firſt is call'd Remunerative Fuſtice; and the lat- 

ter Correfive or Vindiftive Fuſtice. Corruption or Corruption and 

Bribery, which is the taking of Gifts to prevent Brie. 

or pervert the due Diſpenſations of Fuſtice, are 

the oppoſite Vices hereto. | 

VNA v is that Virtue whereby we are Yeracity de- 

inclin'd to expreſs Truth, by Words or Signs equi-/"4 

valent thereto, on all Occaſions. Truth is the 77uth, <hax. 

C 4 Agree- 
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Agreement of Words and Expreſſions, either 
2 9 With the Thing ilſelf; or (2.) With our 

Falſuy and a Underſtanding and Fudgment. Talſity is the Op- 

Be, wat. poſite of the firſt of theſe, as a Lye is to the 

Simulation. latter. Simulation is our ſeeming to expreſs the 
Truth by Falls and Signs, which yet in reality 

Fallacity. do not expreſs it. Fallacity is the Vice by 
which we deceive another, and impoſe on him a 
Falſity under the Pretence or Guiſe of Truth. 

Fidelity def d FIpELIT v is the Concord or Agreement of Facts 

| with Promiſes and Covenants, expreſ d or under- 

Faith, æubat. ſtood. Faith is the Belief or Perſuaſion we have 
of this Fidelity in another Perſon; who is under 
a Promiſe to, or Contra with us; and the Act 
whereby we truſt to the Fidelity of a Perſon in 

Confidence. ſuch a Caſe, is call'd Confidence: Note, This 
Virtue of Fidelity | is alſo call'd (imply) Faith and 
Faithſulneſs. The oppoſite Vices hereto. are, (1. ) 

Jnfaelty. Infidelity and Unfaithfulneſs, when there is no In- 

Perfidy. tention of performing what is promiſed, (2.) Per. 

Ady, or Inſincerity, when we do not ſufficiently, or 

as much as in us lies, endeavour to perfor: our 

Promiſes and Contracts. 
Equity df EQuiITy is a due Correction or Moderation of 
the rigorous Exaction of Right contain'd in the 
Law. For ſince Laws are general Things, and 
do not reach the particular State, Caſes, and Cir- 
cumſtances of a Matter under all the Changes 
and Viciſſitudes it is obnoxious to, *tis neceſſary 
they ſhould be duly temper'd by the mild and 
reaſonable Rules of Equity; which always di- 
rects us to do to others as we would they ſhould 
do to us. The Vice oppoſite hereto is calPd 
$1iquity. Iniquity. 

Charity ae VI. CHARITY is that benign and kind Dis 
pofition and Affection towards our Neighbour, ari- 
ling from the Structure and Temper of our Na- 

ture, 


or MORAL VIRTUES. 23 
ture, whereby we are inclin'd to procure all the 

Good we can to him, and to indemnify him from 

all the Evil we are able. This noble and gene- 

rous Quality in us, the Latin Sages thought to 

expreſs or comprehend the whole Nature of Man 

nearly, and therefore term'd it Humanity. And The ſame with 
the Greeks, with a peculiar Propriety, call'd it 517147 an 
Philanthropy, or the Love of Mankind. This Kt 
moſt extenſive Virtue comprehends divers par- 

ticular ones of very great Conſequence and Note, 

as follow. ; 

BENEVOLENCE is that Part of Charity, or Benevolence 
Love to our Neighbour, whereby we are inclin'd d d. 

to h his Good from our Hearts, and to rejoice 

in his obtaining it; which latter Part is calPd 
Congratulation, To this Branch of Charity is Congratula- 
oppoſed (1.) Envy, which is an Uneaſineſs of _ 

the Mind at another's Welfare and Happineſs. **'” 

(2.) Malevolence, or a wiſhing Il to our Neigh- Malevolence. 
bour, (3.) Hatred, or that Affection which is Hatred. 
prone to the Evil of our Neighbour, or whereby 

we abhor him. (4.) Enmity, which is an inve- Enmiry. 
terate Hatred againſt our Brother, ſeeking an 

Occaſion to hurt or do him Harm. ” TH 

AFFABILITY is a Virtue whereby we benignly Apnbiliiy 
receive, and freely converſe with thoſe who make d d. 

their Addreſs to us. 

Cour is a Virtue which renders us eaſy of C:mity defir'd. 
Acceſs, and makes us ſhew ourſelves ſcoeet, cour- 

teons, and pleaſaut in all our Actions to thoſe 

we converſe, or hold any Commerce withal. 

By this Virtue we expreſs a Pleaſure and Delight 

in conferring Offices of Kindneſs on our Brethren, 

and conciliate their Love and Afefion to us there- 

by. The Vice oppoſite to Comity is Moroſity, Morofty defin'd 
which conſiſts in a chyrli/h, dogged, ſurly, and 
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Mercy dein d. 


Syenpatby. 


Clemency. 


25 ruelty. 


- Beneficence. 


Ma ſicencr. 
Manſactude. 


Longanimity. 


Parharity. 


 Liberality 
di fin d. 


Of ETHICS, 


contemptuous Affection of Mind towards our F el. 
low Creatures. 

Mzzcy is that Affection of Charity, which 
creates in us Pain at the Miſeries of others, and 
whereby we are inclin'd to ſuccour and relieve 
them. It ariſeth from Sympathy, or a Fellow- 
feeling of each other's Evils, naturally implanted 
in our Frame. Merey | 1s exerciſed chiefly in Far- 
giveneſi; remitliug the Rigour of our Claims and 
Dues, where they can't eaſily be had; and in 
remitting or moderating the Severity of Panade 

and Punifaments ; which latter is call'd Clemency. 
The contrary Vice to this merciful Diſpoſition, 
is called Cruelty; a Quality therefore which one 
would think human Nature not capable of. 

BENEFICENCE is that Ofice of Charity, which 
moves us to procure and advance our Neigh- 
bour's Welfare, by doing him all the Good in 
our Power; let him be in Proſperity or Adver- 
ſity, our Friend or Foe. And to this Heavenly 
Virtue is oppoſed Maleficence, or the deviliſh Spi. 
rit of doing I to, or perſecuting of our Brethren, 
who are our own Fleſh and Blood. 

MansveTupE is that Virtue (near a-kin to 
Clemency) which teaches us prudently to mode- 
rate Anger, and ariſeth from a mercitul. Mind. 
Continued Manſuetuds is call'd Longanimity, a 
Virtue which long reſtrains Anger ; and though 
we are often offended, it takes from our Minds 
the Deſire of Revenge. To theſe exalted Vir- 
zues is oppoled an irrational Barbarity, which 
renders us capable (ſtrange to lay!) of inflicting 
Cruellies and Miſerics, or ſeeing it done without 
Remorſe. 

LIE ERALIT v is that Office of Charity, by 
which, from the Impreſſions of Humanity to- 
wards our poor and needy Neighbours, we are 

moved 


N ; 
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moved with a free and light Heart to ſupply 
them with Neceſſaries according to the Meaſure 

of our Abilities. Therefore this excellent Vir- 

tue is moſt of all conſpicuous in giving of Alms. 

And this Elzemoſynary Diſpoſition is ſo pleaſing to 

God, that he has aſſured us, that he who giveth prov. xix. 17: 

to the Poor, lendeth to himſelf; and that he will 
abundantly repay him. When the Subjects are 

Strangers or Foreigners, then this Virtue is call'd 
Hoſpitality, The oppoſite Vice hereto (could a Hopitalir. 
reaſonable Man think there was any?) is a 

ſtingy Parſimony, or Cloſe-fiſtedneſs, too often ſeen 

among the ſoul-leſs ungenerous Wealthy, who 

had rather their Money contract a Ruſt, than 

yield any kind Influence to the Needy. 

FRIENDSHIP 1s that more intenſe and refined Friendſhip or 
Degree of Charity, which we call Amity, and is Amity defin'd. 
the mutual Return of Love to thoſe who love us; 
or it is the reciprocal Benevolence and mutual Af 
fection, with which we delightfully embrace and 
endear ourſelves to one another. The Ties of ne Find. 
Friendſhip are very great and ſolemn, and not to „hg only may 
be diſſolved but by an incorrigible Degeneracy be 4i/olved. 

to Vice and Wickedneſs in our unhappy F riend, 


r 
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Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


JHA T Science which treats of the 2% y, ,, 
Sf Being, Nature, and Attributes of Divinity de- 
WY GOD, and teaches the divers. 
Articles of Faith concerning him, 
VE together with the true practical 
FS Method of worſhipping and ſer- 
ving of him, is call'd by the 
Greeks, Theology ; and by the Latins, Divinity. 
Tus, with the Chriſtians, is calld Chriſtianity Chriſtianity. 
with the Jews, it is call'd Fudaiſm ; with the judaiſm. 
Followers of Mabomet, it is term'd Mabometa- Mahometa- 
niſm; and the ſame among the Heathens, we call niſm. 
Paganiſm. Theſe are the tour great Syſtems of Paganiſm. 
Divinity now in the World, and include all 
others. Each of which is alſo calPd by the ge- 
neral Name of Religion. Sa 

RELIGION is that general Habit of Reve- Religion de- 
rence towards the Divine Being, whereby we are fi d. 
ſenſible of our Obligations to him, and are both 

enabled and inclin'd to worſhip and ſerve him, 

after that Manner we conceive to be moſt agree- 
able to his Will; that ſo we may procure his 
Favour and, Bleſſing, and avoid his Anger and 
Diſpleaſure. Religion is twofold, viz. Natural I: twefold,viz. 
and ReveaPd. 

NaTuRaL RELIGION is that which Men Natural Reli- 
may know, and be obliged to by the Light of Sen dend. 
Nature and common Principles of right Reaſon, 

| improv'd 
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improv'd by Conſideration and Experience, with- 

out the Aſſiſtance of Divine Revelation. The Sub- 

ſtance of Natural Religion is deliver'd under the 
TS -.-- ----- -- 

ReveaPd Re- REVEAL'D RELIGION is what God has ob- 

Aion defined. liged us to perform by the Manifeſtation of his 


Will, upon the Conſideration of temporal or 


future Rewards and Puniſhments. The two great 
Parts of which are Faith and Practice. 

Revelation. | 
is generally by Viſion or Inſpiration ; whatever 
God thus ſhews to Men, and they commit to 
Writing, theſe Writings are ſaid to be inſpired, 
and to contain the reveaPd Mind and Will of God; 
and by the Chriſtians theſe Writings are calPd, by 

way of Excellency, the Scriptures. 
The Old Ta. THE Scriptures contain two Volumes or Canons 
ment. of ſacred Writings; the firſt 1s proper to the 
Fews, and is calPd the Old Teftament z the other 
| TheNew Teſta- is proper to the Chriſtians, and is call'd the New 
nent. Teſtament; and both together we call the Holy 
Bible, or (ſimply) the Bible. The Chriſtians ac- 


The Bile. knowledge the whole Bible, the Jews only the 


firſt Part, for the Word of God. 
The Diviſons IHE Old Teftament contains various particular 
of the Books of Books, which are divided under the following 
1 general Heads, viz. (1.) The Pentateuch, which 
Pentateuch, Contains the five Books of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Prophers for- (2.) The firſt Prophets, containing Joſbua, Fudges, 
mer and latter the two Books of Samuel and Kings. (3.) The 
latter Prophets : The greater, as Iſaiah, Feremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel : The leſſer, call'd the twelve 
minor Prophets, viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonab, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
De Hagio- Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. (4.) The Hagio- 
PPD graphy, which contains the Books of Fob, P/alms, 
| Proverbs, 


Taz Manner in which God reveals his Mind, | 


=" 
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= Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, Canticles; to which ſome 
add the Hiſtorical Books of Rath, Ezra, Ne- 
= miab, Eftber, with the Lamentations of Fere- 
miah, and the two Books of Chronicles, which 
complete the Old Teſtament. Hes 

= Tar Books of the New Teſtament may be The Pocts of 
TE ranged under theſe following Claſſes : (1.) Evan- FO * 
Lelical; as the four Goſpels, by St. Matthew, gvangelical. 
Mark, Luke, and Fobn, who are therefore call'd 

== Zvangelifts. (2.) Hiſtorical; as the Alis of the Hiftorical. 

== >oftles. (3.) Epiſtolical; as the Epiſtles of Epiſtolical. 
St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians II. Galatians, 
Eßpbeſians, Philippians, Colofſians, Theſſalonians II. 

=X Timothy II. Titus, Philemon; that to the Hebrews, 

3 Fd James, two of Peter, three of John, and 

one of Jude. (4.) Apocalyptical ; as the Book Aprcaypticel. 
of Revelations, Theſe complete the Canon of 

the New Teſtament. | 

Tax Books of the Old and New Teſtament Scriptures 
being adjudg*d authentic, that is, of Divine Au- Canonical and 
orily, and univerſally receiv'd by the Chriſtian Hecnpbal. 


X Church, are therefore made the Canon or Rule of 
Faitb and Practice in Matters of Religion; and 
ſo they arecalPd Canonical, in oppoſition to thoſe 


contain'd in the Apocrypha, whoſe Authenticneſs 


is doubted, and therefore they are ſaid to be 


Apocryphal. Theſe are the Books of Tobit, Ju- 
ditb, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Baruch, two Books 
of E/dras, two of the Machabees, the Additions 
to Efther and Daniel, the Prayer of Manaſſeth, 


the Story of the three Children, of Suſannah, and 


of Bel and the Dragon. Though the Papiſts 
Xx bold theſe Books to be authentic for the moſt 
part, and are therefore moſt of them receiv'd 
= into the Canon of inſpired Writings by the Coun- 
Y cil of Trent, ce. 

$ FS rh Bur 
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Rea ons to 
prove they are 
apocryphal. 


after Malachi, the laſt of the Prophets. (2.) Be. 


but in the Greet. (3.) Becauſe the Jets never 


Rom. iii. 2. 


his Apgftles; and therefore not acknowledg'd by 
them. (5.) Becauſe in them we find many 


The Rea ſons 
proving the 
Authority of 
the Books of the 
OldTeftament. 


pen accordingly, both by profane Hiſtorians, 


Tay nothing but what is conſiſtent with Moſes's 


Of the CRISTIAN RELIGNON: 


Bur that they are apocryphal, and not of 
equal Authority with the other, the Proteſtants i 
prove by the following Reaſons : (I.) Becauſe 
they were wrote by none of the Prophets, but 


cauſe they were not wrote in the Hebrew Tongue, 
as were all the other Books of the Old Teſtament, 


receiv'd them into their Canox of authentic dxrip- 
tures, yet to them were committed the Oracles 
of God, ſaith St. Paul. (4.) Becauſe they are 
no where cited in the New Teſtament by Chriſt or 


Things inconſiſtent both with themſelves and 
with the Canonical Books: Beſides ſeveral Ab- 
ſurdities, Fables, Sc. not worth minding. = 

THar the Books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments are authentic, or of divine Authority and 1n- 
ſpiration, the following Arguments ſufficiently 
prove, viz. (I.) The Law of Moſes was de- 
liver'd to him by God himſelf on Mount Sinai, 
attended with various Wonders and terrible Pro- 
digies, in the open Sight of the whole Congre- 
gation of the M raelites; and therefore they could 
not be impoſed on in that reſpect. (2.) The 
ſame contains the Predictions of various future 
Events; all which it alſo proves to have come to 
paſs. (3.) The Books of the Prophets contain 


ſeveral Predictions, which were proved to hap- 
and the Writers of the New Teſtament. (4.) They 


Law. (g.) They contain nothing repugnant to 
the Chriſtian Revelation afterwards made. (6.) 
They ſpeak with the greateſt Reverence of God, 
always recommend Virtue, and inveigh againſt 

Vice. 
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Vice. (7.) Their Authority is atteſted by the | 
Writers of the New Teſtament. If then the Au- 
thority of the latter be good, that of the former 

muſt be ſo too. | 1 

Bur the Authority of the Books of the New Ye Authority 
Teftament is abundantly prov'd from theſe evi- 9f the Books of 
dent Reaſons: (I.) The Writers thereof were ““. . — 

able to know and write the Truth; becauſe what raue 2 | 
they writ was not of Things in antient Times, in ments. 
W diſtant or foreign Countries, or done in a Cor- 
ner; but in their own Days, in their own Coun- 
try, in the open View of Multitudes for a long 
Time; and of which they themſelves were Eye 
and Ear-Witneſſes. (2.) As they were not, nor 
could be impoſed on themſelves, ſo neither can 
they be ſuppoſed capable of impoſing on others, 
for the following Reaſons. (1.) They were 
ſimple, plain, illiterate Plebeians, Tradeſmen, and 
Mechanics for the moſt part; and therefore could 
not pretend to Art and Craft enough to impoſe 
upon the whole World. (2.) If they were as cun- 
ning as you pleaſe, *tis certain their Relation, if 
fictitious, is very ill contrived, and could never 
have ſucceeded as an Inpoſture. For (3.) there 
were enough living in and about the ſame Coun- 
try and Regions to confute them to their Faces, 
had their Story been falſe, and not well-known 
Matter of Fact. (4.) But *tis plain from many 
Paſſages, (as where they ſpeak of their own Fail- 
ings; their Meanneſs of Parentage, Perſon, and 
Profeſſion ; their Contention with each other, Sc.) 
they could have no Intention of Fallacy, or Im- 
poſture; becauſe it would then have been their 
Intereſt to have conceal'd ſuch Particulars. . (g.) 
The Religion which they promulge, prohibits all 
Lying, under the Penalty of eternal Condemna- 
tion; wherefore if Impoſtors, they were ſelf-con- 
demned. (6.) *Tis evident, fince the whole 
| =. Tenour 
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We Scriptures 


Of the CurisTIAaN RELIGION, 


Tenour of the New Teſtament turns upon the 
Praiſe of Virtue and Purity of Life, and a mani- 
feſt Abhorrence and Prohibition of all kind of 
Vice and Wickedneſs, that nothing can be more | 
abſurd, than to imagine it proceeded from the 


Devil, and not from God, from whom alone 
ſuch an excellent Doctrine could be expected. 
(7.) There is no Poſſibility of ſeeing which way 
thoſe Authors could make any Advantage of 
ſuch an Impoſture to themſelves, or others; and 
to ſuppoſe they would take the Pains to invent 
and ſpread one for none at all, is abſurd and 
filly. (8.) On the contrary, they ſuffer'd many 
Afflictions, and Death itſelf, in Defence of their 
Doctrine; which muſt either argue them to be 
true and ſincere, or infatuated with the Love of 
what all the World befides abhor. (.) The 
manifeſt End and Purpoſe of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is the Glory of God, and the preſent and 
future Happineſs of Man; which things are only 
worthy of God, and could therefore only come 
from him. (10.) The New Teſtament contains 
nothing contrary to Reaſon, though it improves 
our natural Reaſon very much ; and is therefore 
good, and worthy our Belief. (11.) The Ac- 
count of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, the Burthen of 
the New Teſtament, is in all reſpects conformable 
to the Predictions of the Metab in the Old Teſta- 
ment; and therefore the Story of him muſt be 
true. (12.) Laſtly, Several of the principal 
Facts related in the New Teſtament, are likewiſe 
mention*d in the profane Hiſtories of thoſe Times, 
and alſo by the Zew/h Hiſtorians themſelves ; by 
which Means the Truth of them is ſufficiently 
confirmed. 2 


TRE facred Writings then of the Old and 


are theOracles New Teſtament are the Oracles of God, or his 


of Ged. 


revealed Will to Mankind. They therefore con- 
. 8 tain 
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W tain every thing neceſſary for us to know con- 
cerning God and ourſelves ; and to enable us with 
= Certainty to conduct our moral and religious 
Life in ſuch wiſe as ſhall render us acceptable 
to him whilſt here, and to ſecure our future and 

eternal Happineſs in the World to come. But 
to be more particular, the great Uſe of the 
ccriptures, or Revelation, is moſt remarkable un- 
deer the following Heads, viz. 2 
Hint, By the Scriptures we learn that the 93+ great Al. 
Worlds were framed by the Word (or Power vantage of the 
and Wiſdom) of God; that the Heavens and Stier, & 
1 Eh . | informing us of . 
=X the Earth were of old, together with the Sun, e ,,;2,1a7 
the Moon, and the Stars, the Handy-work of $:azesf the na- 
that great God, whoſe Power and Wiſdom are tural World. 
infinite and unſearchable. From thence we learn | 
the original Formation of Man, and the Produ- 
ction of Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Trees, and Plants; 
which the Heathen in vain ſought after. From 
=& thence only we have any Memoirs of the innocent 
and Japſed State of Man, and Manner thereof. 
From thence only we have an original and per- 
fect Account of the univerſal Deluge, and the 
Cauſe and Manner thereof: Alſo how the World 
was again reſtor'd and re-peopled; with the Dif- 
ference between the Ante-diluvianand Poſt-diluvian 
World in many Reſpects. Again, from thence 
uwe know God's Government of the natural World: 
and, laſtly, his Deſign to bring about its final 
Cataſtrophe by a general Conflagration, or Burn- 
=X 7%: And its Renovation thereafter, or ew State 
of the Heavens and the Earth. None of which De fecond 
== 2reat Points could be known from natural Light, & _ * 
by the wiſeſt Heathen Philoſophers. panties. 
2 Secondly, The Scriptures give us much clearer forming us of 
and more adequate Notions and Sentiments of the meraphyp- 
Cod, and of his various Attributes and Perfe- por — + F 
Cions, than is diſcoverable by the mere Light , 4 the fir. 

Da of tual World. 
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ſelf; of the various Orders of Angels, as Sera- 


to Mankind. 


luſtrate and 


ditional Force 


Punzhments. 
has all the Happinefs entaiPd upon it, which the 


fore ſuch as a reaſonable Man muſt naturally 


the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhments ; and 


2 
1 
"20% 


of the moſt rectified Reaſon. They alſo ac. Ml 
quaint us much with the metaphy/ical Nature of 
Spirits, and immaterial Beings: As of God him- 


phims, Cherubims, Sc. and the great Defection 
of ſome of them from their firſt State of cele- 
ſtial Glory, and their Condemnation to the per. 
petual Horrors of the infernal State. We far. 
ther learn from thence the [ntercourſe and Mini- 
ſtry of Angels and good Spirits, for the carrying 
on the State of the moral World, as well as the 
natural; and conſequently of the more imme. 
diate and ſpecial Providence of God, with reſpe& 


Toe Scriptures Thirdly, The Scripture not only contains the 
very aucb it. moſt perfect Syſtem of Morality, but refines and 
inforce the illuſtrates every moral Virtue, and recommends 

Prazice of all and enforces the Practice thereof, with the ad- 
moral Virtues, ditional Motives of temporal and eternal Felicity. 
with the ad. If then the Heathen could adviſe to a moral and = 
of the San. virtuous Life, only becauſe Virtue feem'd its own 
Fions of Re-. Reward, with how much more Force and Power 
wards and doth it ſtand recommended in Scripture, when, 
beſides its own eligible Qualities and Merits, it 


Nature of Man is capable of, or can defire? 
Add to this, that though Vice and Vickedne/s, 
in every Degree, be in itſelf directly oppoſite to 
the moral Rectitude of Man's Nature, and there- 


abhor and deteſt ; yet the more effectually to de- 
ter Man from defiling his Nature therewith, the 
Scriptures prohibit every Species thereof with the 
Penalty of God's Wrath and Vengeance. Thus 
Firtue is encouraged, and Vice prohibited, with 


that from the Authority, not of an Heathen 
_ 1" 
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Perſons off from their Corruptions, Superſtitions, ? 
and Idolatries, to the ſpiritual and true Worſhip 
3 of God. (8.) That he foretold his own Death, His Predi- 
5 and Reſurrection, after three Days, from the ions. 
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Philoſopher, but the great Author of Nature, 


God himſelf. 


Fourthly, From the 8 criptures We learn the From them u 


Repeal and Abolition of the Jeiſb Law of Types, learn the Re- 
Ceremonies, and Carnal Ordinances ; and the In- Haug oe 
itution of a more perfect, rational, and noble 7,4 ebe 1/i- 
Scheme of Religion and Devotion, by JESUS tution of Chri- 
CHRIST, the promiſed MESSIAH and fianig. 


SAVIOUR of the World, the SON and 


ANOINTED of God, who delegated and 
ſent him with full Power and Commiſſion ſo to 


do. And this is the greateſt and moſt momentous 
Point of Revelation. Ne 16 


Taz Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning De Scripture- 
Feſus Chriſt is, {1.) That he is the Son of God, Account of 
and was with God before the World was made. g ve * 


(2.) That in Time he took upon him a Body of 9 Cd. 


Fleſh, was born of a Virgin, and was, to all ap- His Incarna- 
pearance, an human Perſon. {3.) That he grew ir. 


WT to the State of Manhood, and liv'd a perfectiy 
| pure and righteous Life, abſolutely free from Sin, Fithout Sin. 


or culpable Actions. (4.) That he declared him- The true 


ſelf ro be the predicted or promiſed Maſiab, or Mafias. 


the Anointed of God, whom the Fews expected 
from their Writings. (5.) That he came to re- The Revealer 


veal the Mind of God his Father, and to en- Y G Will. 


lighten and reform a dark and degenerate World. 


(6.) That he was the great Antitype deſign'd The great Anti 
| and prefigured by the Fewihh Law of Types and pe. 3 


Ceremonies, and that therefore in him their Law 
was completed and fulfilled; and ſo, the End 
being anſwer' d, was not to ſubſiſt any longer. 


7.) That he went about doing Acts of Charity Taxghe the 
and Beneficence; that he endeavour'd to bring I 


of God. 


D 3 Grave, 
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Taught the Re. Grave, and his Aſcenſion into Heaven. (g.) That 
furreion and he was ſent to declare to the World, that God 


future Fudg- 


ment. 


That he him- 


ſelf <vas ap- 
pointed Fudge. 


He wrought 


Miracles. 


Chuſes his 
twelve Di/- 


ciples. 


His Baptiſm. 


Sor of God. 


The Jews re- 


ect him. 


They conſpire, 
and put him 


t Death. 


has deſign'd, at the final Period of the World, 
to raiſe the dead Bodies of all, both good and bad, 
from their Grave, and to judge them for the 
Things done in this Life, and to award and aſ. 1 


ſign every one his Doom, according to the Me- $ 
rit or Demerit of their Lives. (10,) That all i 


who are alive at that great Day ſhall be changed; 


and that He bimſelf was appointed by God his ; 
Father to be the awful Judge of Quick and Dead: 


(11.) That God had made it the indiſpenſable 


Duty of every Man to believe the DoCtrines 
which he preached ; and to confirm the Trum 
of all his Pretenſions, he wrought divers Miracles in 


the open View of all Men, by the mighty Power 


of God his Father. (12.) That he made choice 
of twelve ſele# Men, call'd his Diſciples, and 
ſent them forth to preach and promulge his Do- 
ctrine, and gave them Power to work Miracles 
alſo in Confirmation of it. (13.) That be- 
ing about the thirtieth Year of his Age, he was 
baptized by his Prodromus, or Fore-runner, Jobs 
the Baptiſt; and was in that Action recogniz d 
Recogniz'd the the Son of God, by an audible Voice from Heaven; 
and conſecrated by the Deſcent of the Holy Spi- 
rit in the Shape of a Dove. (14.) But notwith- 
ſtanding the invincible Power of heavenly Eu. 
quence, of ſupernatural Works and Wonders, of 
Purity and Perfection of Doctrine, the eus 


would not believe him, nor receive him; but 


remainꝰd incorrigibly ohſtinate and inimicable. 
(15.) That by conſtantly reproving their Jucre- I 
dulity, Superſtition, Hypecriſy, and other innume- 
rable Vices, they conceiv'd an Hatred againſt © | 
him; and at laſt conſpired his Death, which 
they ſoon after effected; he being hanged on the 


Groſs, as a Malefattor to his Prince and Country. 2 
EE | ( (16.) That 
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(16.) That foreſeeing his Death near at hand, 75 Eucharif 
he inſtituted the Sacrament of his Supper, (which LEES 10 
we call the Euchariſt) as a Memorial of his Body per OT. 
broken, and his Blood ſhed for the Remiſſion of 
Sins. (17.) That the bird Day after his Burial, . Reſurre. 
he aroſe from the Grave, and converſed with his. 
Diſciples in the open Sight of all, as he had be- 
fore predicted. (18.) That after his Reſurre- Preaching the 
ction, he called together his Diſciples, and com- C infti- 
manded them to go abroad into the World, and. 
preach the Goſpel of Repentance, and Remiſſion 
of Sins, in his Name, to all Perſons in all Va- 
tions, beginning at Jeruſalem, (19.) That he Bin infli- 
enjoin'd them to baptize all whom they could aa 
prevail with to repent, and believe the Goſpel, 
and that in the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, and promiſed his Preſence with them to His 4/ctnfion 
the End of the World. (20.) That immediately af. % Heaven. 
ter this he aſcended up into Heaven in a moſt pub- Our Advocate 
lic Manner; that he there acteth the Part of an . lutercgſor 
Advocate and Interceſſor with God the Father for 
us Sinners here below, who believe in him, and 
endeavour to conform our Lives to his Laws; 
and that it is in the Power of every individual 
Perſon fo to do, if he pleaſes. Bhs 
== Trrxsz Particulars concerning Chriſt, make Ch-;fianiry 
the Subſtance or principal Part of Chriſtianity ,, defined. 
which is nothing elſe but our profeſſing Feſus 
Chriſt to be the true Meſſiah and Son of God, the 
Saviour of the World, and who hath given us 
a true Revelation of the Mind and Will of God; 
which we are obliged to regard as our ſole Rule in 
all the Affairs of Religion, both in Faith and Practice. 

THe Extent of Chriſtianity in the World, or 
all thoſe ſeveral Kingdoms and Countries where 
the Chriſtian Religion is profeſsd and embraced, 
are, taken together, call'd Chriſtendom ; and this Chriſtendom. 


conſiſteth of many (ſome more general, ſome 
24 more 
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more particular, &c.) different Religious Societies, 


| Which are called Churches. | 
A Chriftian A CHRISTIAN CHURCH is a Society or 


Church defined Congregation of Men and Women, who are calld 


out from the vicious World by the Preaching of 


their vitual Diſcipline, and Articles of Faith, by 
the plain Rules and Preſcriptions of the New Te- 


ſtament; and whoſe Lives are correſpondent to their 
Holy Profeſſion. : 


* Minifters of Trz MINISTERS of the Chriſtian Church, 


the Church in the primitive State thereof, were Extraordinary 
extraordinary, or Ordinary. The Extraordinary were chiefly 


and ordinary. WW | 
Extraordinary three, viz. (1.) Apoſtles, who were delegated by 


viz. Apoſtles. Cbriſt with Porter and Commiſſion to preach the 


Goſpel, and to work Miracles, in Confirmation 
Prophets, thereof, among all Nations. (2.) Prophets, who 


were not ſuch as ſimply foretold Things, but thoſe 
to whom God was pleaſed to reveal his more /c- 
cret Counſels and Deſigns, and who related and 
preached the ſame to Men. A Chriſtian Prophet 
Fwangelifts, was God's Nuncio. (3.) Evangeliſts, ſuch who 
were Aſſiſtants to the Apoſtles in preaching the Go- 
ſpelt; and were indued with many extraordinary 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, as of Languages, Inter- 


pretation, &c. But ſince the Eſtabliſhment of 


Chriſtianity in the World, theſe extraordinary Of- 


fices have ceaſed. 


ort; THe Ordinary Miniſters of the Chriſtian Church 


Minijiers. are principally three. (1.) A Bi calPd in 
A Bib. Greek, Eco who had the . WY of the 
His Covern. Flock or Church of Chriſt; to him pertain'd the 
ment. Preaching of the Word, and due Regulation of 
| the Chyrch both in Faith and Manners. And 
Epiſepacy. this Rule and Preſidence of the Biſhop is call'd 
Preſoyters, Epiſcopacy. (2.) Presbyters, or Elders, or Prieſts; 
Eiders, Priefis theſe were ſuch as preach'd the Word, and ad- 
nuntred the Sacraments, and perform'd all the other 


ſacred 
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the Goſpel, and are regulated in all the Parts of 
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ſacred Functions of the Miniſtry under the Inſpection 
of the Biſhop. But it is a Controverſy whether the 


Scripture doth not intend the /ame ' Perſon or 

Officer by the Appellations Biſhop and Preſbyter. Their Power 

The Power of the Preſbyter is call'd Preſbytery. Prezoytery. © 

(3.) Deacons ; theſe were ſuch as: officiated in Deacons. 

that Part of the Chriſtian Miniſtry which related 

to the Poor; and their Buſineſs was to take the 

Collections of Money made in the Church, and to 

diſtribute it to the Neceſſities of the Poor, and 

other ſacred Uſes. And their Office, properly | 

ſpeaking, is call'd the Miniſtry, or Deaconſhip. Deaconfoip. 

Theſe Officers are all perpetual in the Chriſtian 

Church, . | 
ORTHODOXY (with Chriſtians) is that Orthodoxy and 

Faith, Belief, or Opinion which is ſtrictly right H**erodeay, 

and true, and in every Part comportant with the 

Scripture Rule and Declaration of Chriſtian Do- 

Arine. The contrary to this, viz.. wrong or falſe 

Cl.“, 8 = 
HERESY ſometimes ſignifies a Se or Party Here, what. . 

of Chriſtians, diſtinguiſn'd from the general 5 

Church, by ſome particular and peculiar Notions, 

Opinions, or Practices. Sometimes it ſignifies 

an Opinion or Sentiment contrary to that which 

is generally receiv'd and eſteem'd Orthodox, The 


_ firſt Broacher of ſuch Opinions, Sc. is call'd 


an Hereſiarch ; and all thoſe who embrace it, oo wow a 
SCHISM is an unneceſſary Separation of one Schi/m, what. 
or more Members from the Body of a Church. 
And the Per/ons thus dividing, or cauſing ſuch a 
Diviſion, are properly call'd Schiſmatics. But Schiſmattcs. 
tis common for the general Church to term 
thoſe who diſſent or divide from it Heretics 
and Schiſmatics ; whether they really deſerve it 


Or not, 
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The great Di. TRR general Diviſion of the Chriſtian Church is 
viſion gebe into the Greek and Roman. The Greek Church is 
983 „ govern'd by four .Patriarchs, viz. of Alexandria, 
the Greek and Of Jeruſalem, of Antioch, and of Conſtantinople ; 
| Roman. the latter of which calls himſelf the Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch, on account of his reſiding in the 
Imperial City, and his larger Furiſdiction than the 
reſt. The Greek Church holds, (I.) That the 
The principal Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from the Father, not 
_ wy rom the Son, but by the Son. (2.) Yet they be- 
from Sir Paul lieve him to be God, and the Spirit of the Son. 
Ricaut. (3.) They reject the Pope's Supremacy. (4.) They 
attend Prayer Morning and Evening, on Sundays 
and Holidays. (5.) They enjoin the Obſerva- 
tion of divers Faſts and Feaſts in the Church, 
 (6.) Alſo Obedience and Honour to their Prieſts. 
(7.) They enjoin Confe/ſion of Sins four times a Wi 
Year. to a regular. Prieſt. (8.) They forbid the 
Laity to read the Books of Heretics. (q.) They IK 
enjoin Prayer for Kings, and all Civil and Eccle/i- WW 
aſtical Magiſtrates. -(10.) They pray for Souls | 
departed in the Chriſtian Faith, . (11.) Alſo for 
the Converſion of Schiſinatics and Heretics. (12.) 
They forbid the Laity to invade the Rights and 
Benefits of the Clergy ; and all kind of Sacrilegi- 
ous A (13.) They forbid Marrying in Lent, 
or other Faſts. (14.) They prohibit the frequent- 
ing Theatres, or to imitate any Gentile Cuſtoms, 
(1g. ) They have four Lents ; the firſt begins the 
14th of November; the ſecond, the great Lent be- 
fore Eaſter; the third begins the Week after 4 
Pentecoſt ; and the fourth on the firſt of Auguſt. 
(16.) At theſe Times they eat nothing that has 
Blood or Oil, nor Milk-Meats ; but Herbs and 
Shell- Fiſh; d they will. ſcarce allow Hleſb- 
Broth or an Egg at thoſe times, even to a ſick 
Patient, though his Life depend on it. (17. 
Their P7725 think it no Sin to be drunk on a 
| feſtival 
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feſtival Day. (18.) They are as ridiculous in 

the Hiſtories of their Saints as the Popiſh Legen- 

daries. (19.) They baptize Infants, at eight 

Days old, by Dipping them three times under 

Water in the Name of the Trinity. (20.) They 
uſe a kind of Exorciſm, Unction, Croſſing, Seal- 

ing, &c. in their Baptiſm, (21.) They have 

only one Godfather, or Godmother, according. to 
the Sex of the Child. (22.) They ule a particu- 
lar Chriſm or Anointing to confirm the Perſon 

= baptiz'd with a deal of Ceremony. (23.) In the 
= Euchariſt they ſeal their Bread in the Form of a 

= Croſs ; their Bread is leaven'd ; they communi- 
gate in both Kinds, but it muſt be faſting ; they 
= receive the Bread and Wine together in a Spoon 
= from the Hand of a Prieſt. (24.) They ac- 
= Knowledge no Tranſubſtantiation, yet pay a ſort _ 
= of Adoration to the Sacrament. (25.) Their 
Excommunications are made on very frivolous Oc- 
= cafions, though full of terrible Curſes. (26.) 
They believe that departed Souls go either to 
© Heaven or Hell immediately. (27.) They call 
Marriage one of their ſeven Myſteries, and abſo- 
lutely prohibit the Marrying a fourth Time. 
(28.) They worſhip painted Images, but curſe 
graven or carved ones. (29.) In the Worſhip of 
Angels and Saints, they differ little from the Pa- 
piſts, (3o.) They reckon ſeven Sacraments, the 
lame as the Church of Rome; but hold only 
Baptiſm and the Euchariſt neceſſary to Salvation. 

(31.) They reject the Apocrypha from being cano- 
nical; yet hold ſome Traditions of equal Authority 
with the Scripture. (32.) They hold Fuſtifica- 
tion from Faith and Works conjointly. 

Taz Roman Church holds (1.) That Peter was De Dodtrines, 
the Prince of the Apoſtles, or had the Primacy — 
among them. (2.) That he came to Rome 14; Church of- 
A. C. 42. govern'd the Church there as Supreme Rome. 
V Biſhop 
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Biſhop twenty-four Years and a half ; and was 


rrucified with his Head downwards. (3.) That 


he was Ixfallible. (4.) That he receiv'd from 
Chriſt the Keys of Heaven and Hell ; or Power to 
anathematize, and to abſolve Sins. (5.) That 
they have had an uninterrupted Succeſſion of Bi- 


ſhops from Peter; whom they call Popes. (6.) 


That therefore the Pope is the /upreme or univer- 
ſal Biſhop or Head of the Chriſtian Church. (J.) 
And that likewiſe he is infallible, (8.) That he 
alſo inherits the Power of Abſolving Perſons from 
Sin, or binding them with Anatbema's or Curſes, 
as Chriſt's Vicar. (q.) That he is ſupreme Head 
of the Sale as well as Church; and can inaugu- 
rateand depoſe Kings and Princes; as well as or- 
dain and excommunicate Biſhops and Priefts, (10.) 
That he can grant Indulgences and Diſpenſations 
for committing Sins, and perpetrating horrid 
Crimes. (11.) They believe that Chriſt did 
really deſcend into Hell, and releas'd the Souls 
of former Saints their detain*d. (12.) They hold 
a Purgatory, or a Place where Souls are purified 
by Fire, before they enter into perfect Bliſs. (13.) 
They pretend alſo, that by ſaying Maß the 
Prieſts can deliver Souls from the Fire of Purga- 
tory. (14.) They ſuppoſe the ſame is effected 
alſo by Works of Supererogation, and the Prayers 
of Angels. (15.) They introduced the Sign of 
the Croſs, Chriſms, Sponſors, Sprinkling, &c. in 
Baptiſm. (16.) They forbid the reading the 
ſacred Scriptures by the Laity. (17.) They re- 
ceive the Apocrypha into the Canon of the au- 
thentic Scripture. (18.) They hold divers Tra- 
dilions by which they pretend to ſupply the De- 
fetts of Holy Scripture. (19.) They <4 "ho ſeven 
Sacraments, Viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, the 
Lord's Supper, Penitence, Extreme Unction, Or- 
ders, and Marriage. (20.) In the Euchariſt, they 

Mix 
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mix Water with the Wine, and refuſe the Cup to 
the Laityz and uſe unleaven'd Bread. (21.) 
They hold Tranſubſtantiation, or that the Bread 
and Wine, in the Euchariſt, by the Conſecration 


of the Prieſt, is changed into the real Bedy and 


Blood of Chriſt ; which they firſt cauſe to be 


ador d with many Superſtitions, and then very 
reverently eat him. (22.) They worſhip the 
Virgin Mary, Angels, Saints, and Images of all 
Sorts, by Prayer, Offerings, &c. (23.) They 
enjoin Celibacy, or a ſingle State, to their Prieſts. 
(24.) They are forbid alſo to read the Books of 


Heretics. (25.) They make a Diſtinction of 
mortal and venial Sins, to ſerve the Purpoſes of 


Avarice and Ambition. (26.) They enjoin Con- 
feſſion of Sins in the Ear of a Prieſt, which they 
call auricular Confeſſion. (27.) They hold good 
Works meritorious, and ſell Works of Supereroga- 
tion very often to poor Bigots for the Expiration 
of their Crimes, very dearly. (28.) They en- 
Join the keeping the Faſt of Lent with ſtrict Ab- 
fiinence from all Fleſh ; yet allow the eating T; 
ſo near a-kin is their Philoſophy to their Divinity. 
(29.) They ſay Maſs for the Dead as well as the 
Living, to make the greateſt Uſe (or Gain) of 
Godlineſs. (29.) They ſay the Fire of Purga- 
tory hath eight Degrees of Heat, and that of 
Hell but four. (30.) They make it a damna- 
ble Sin for any to doubt of their Diclates, though 


ever ſo abſurd and ridiculous. (3 1.) They im- 


pole Penance for Sin, but you may often ex- 
change the Painful for the Pecuniary ; ſuch is 
their Clemency ! (32.) They profeſs Poverty; 


aud have inſtituted an Order of Mendicant Friars ; 
= fo much do they abhor Greatneſs, Riches, and 
Honour! (33.) They count all other Religions 
beretical and damnable. (34.) They pretend to 


have 
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Proteſtants 
whence. 


Lutherans. . 
Calviniſts. 
Arminians. 
Socinians. 
Unitarians. 
Trinitarians. 


The Church * 


England. 
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have the Power of working Miracles. (35.) 


They Canonize Perſons for Saints; but Money 


more than Holineſs is neceſſary for this. (36.) 
They profeſs Chaſtity, both Men and Women; 
as we have very notable Inſtances in the Orders of 
Monks and Nuns. (37.) They are very jealous 
in the Cauſe of Religion, as many have experi- 
enced. by the cruel, inhuman, and bloody Court of 
Inguiſition. (38.) The Multitude of Ceremonies, 
Faſts, Feſtivals, Proceſhons, Pilgrimages, Orders, 
Offices, and Innovations of all kinds are too fedi- 
ous to relate, and too incredible to believe: So 
that if you take Popery in its native Dreſs and 
Complexion, you muſt be pretty wiſe to know 
whether it is in the whole moſt like Chriſtianity, 
Tudaiſm, Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm. | 
THESE amazing Corruptions in the Roman 
Church occaſion'd the Separation of a large Body 
of People from her in the Days of King Henry 
the Eighth ; who, from their Proteſting againſt 
Popery and Romiſh Decrees, were call'd Pro- 
teftants: And who, ſince their general Reforma- 
tion, have variouſly ſubdivided from each other, 
and according to their different Opinions and 
Practices have obtain'd peculiar Appellations : As 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, who follow Martin Luther 
and John Calvin, two of the firſt Reformers : 
Armintans and Socinians, the Followers of Fames 
Arminus, and of Socinus : The Unitarians, who 
allow but one Perſon, viz. of the Father, in the 
Godhead , and Trinitarians, who aſſert three Per- 
ſons in the Godbead, as of the Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghoſt, according to Athanaſiuss Creed. But 


the moſt ſubſtantial Diviſions of Proteſtants are the 
following, viz. : | | 
TRE CHURCH f ENGLAND, which 
is eſtabliſh*d by the Authority of Parliament; and 
is therefore the National Church in England, and 


moſt 
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moſt Parts of the Britiſh King's Dominions: The 
Hierarchy or Government whereof is Archiepiſco- 

pal; and for the Dorines and Praftical Worſhip 

therein, they are ſufficiently known. All thoſe enters. 
who do not join with this eſtabliſh'd Church, are 
call'd Non-conformiſts or Diſſenters. As 


I, PRESBYTERITANS, who aſſert the Go- p,,,z,terians. 
vernment of the Church is not by Biſhops, but 
Presbyters, or ruling Elders; and that there is 
no Order in the Church of divine Inſtitution ſupe- 
rior to that of a Presbyter; who therefore hath 
Power to ordain Miniſters, which is by Faſting, 
Prayer, and Impoſition of Hands. They have 
three Courts. (1.) The Miniſter of each Pariſh, 
with his Elders, and the Congregation. (2.) A 
Court of Presbytery; conſiſting of a great Num- 
ber of Miniſters and Elders, affociated for go- 
verning particular Churches. (3.) The higheſt 
Court is a Synod, which they hold may be Pro- 
vincial, National, or Oecumenical ; and allow of 
Appeals from the leſſer to the greater. They 
Baptize by Sprinkling, as does the Church of 


= England, and their common Worſhip conſiſts 


in extempore Prayer, Preaching, and ſinging of 
Palms. | 


II. INDEPENDENTS, fo call'd, becauſe 7:dependents. 
they hold that every particular Congregation 

hath a compleat Power of Juriſcliction within it- 

ſelf, independent of any Biſhop, Synod, or Coun- 

cit; and ſo diſcard all Superiority or Subordina- 

tion of particular Churches to one another. In 

oo other Reſpects they agree with the Presby- 

erians, 


III. ANABAPTISTS or (as they call them- 4rabaprifts or 
ſelves) Baptiſts ; their main diſtinguiſhing Prin- Baptiſi. 
DE | ciple 


Duakers : 


9 
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ciple is Baptiſm by Dipping or Plunging the Per. 
ſon wholly under Water; and reject the Method 
of Sprinkling, uſed by others, as an Innovation, 
or human Invention, and altogether unſcri ptural. 
For the ſime Reaſon, they inſiſt upon it that 
adult or grown Perſons, not Infants, are the pro- 
per Subjects of Baptiſm ; becauſe, as the Scripture 
requires, they only are capable of Repentance and 
Faith, which are the Prerequiſites thereto, For 
their Opinion, they alledge (1.) The Precept 
and Precedent of Chriſt himſelf. (2.) And of 
the Apoſtles. (3.) The Practice of the Primi- 
tive Church for the firſt three Centuries. (4.) 
The proper Etymology: of the Word Baptize, 
which they ſay will not admit Sprinkling. (5.) 
The ſeveral Verſions of the New Teſtament, which 
all render the Word in Favour of Dipping, not 
of Sprinkling. (6.) From the Deſign of the Or- 
dinance, they argue Infants can't be the Subjef, 
becauſe not capable of anſwering it. (7.) The 


utter Silence of the Scripture about Pedobaptiſm. 


(8.) The Words of the Rubric of the Church 
of England itſelf, which abſolutely enjoin Dip- 
ping, but Sprinkling only on Conditions. (q.) 
The Confeſſions and Conceſſions of ſeveral Biſhops 
and learned Doctors of the Church in favour of 
Dipping only the Adult. To all which, and 


many other Arguments, the Pedobaptiſts return 
various Anſwers ; but whether /ufficzent, is not 


my Buſineſs here to ſay. This Denomination 


comes near the Presbyterians in their Hierarchy ; 


and acknowledge Hebrews vi. 1, 2. for a kind 
of Summary of their fundamental Doctrines and 


Fd 


Principles. 


IV. 2UAKERS, fo call'd from Quivering 
and Quaking, and ſuch like frantic and ridiculous 


Emotions, which they ſeem'd fond of formerly; 


but 
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hut now are more ſober, and diſown the Name 


of Qualers. The Tenets of this People are al- 
ways variable and changing ; but their two main 
Principles are (1.) The Light within, which 
they ſay is ſufficient to guide every Man in Mat- 


ters of Religion, and more infallible than the 


ſucred Scriptures themſelves. (2.) They deny 
all external Ceremonies and Services, but Preach- 
ing and Praying ; and even the two Sacraments, 
Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, Their other Modes 
are too well known to need a Deſcription, They 
firſt appear*d about the Year 16606. 
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HE People of whom we are now Hebrews, 
about to ſpeak, were originally whence fo 
called Hebrews : Abrabam was firſt called. 
called by this Name by the Ca- 
naanites, Gen. xiv. ver. 13. and © 
bY — from him it continued with all 
his Poſterity. See Gen. xxxix. 14 and 17. Now 
= Abraham was called an Hebrew, either from his 
being of the Family of Heber, Gen. xi. 14. 
= who was in the ſeventh Generation before him, 
or elſe from a Word of the ſame Sound nearly, 
= which ſignifies beyond, or to paſs over; becauſe bop 
he lived beyond the River Euphrates in Mefopo- 
= :amia, and from thence he paß d over the ſaid 
River to come into the Land of Canaan, 
= ArTERWARDS, when Jacob the Grandſon of [{raelites, 
Abraham receiv'd the Appellation of Jjrael, whence. 
= Gen. xxxv. ver. 10. the Fews, being the Deſcen- 
dants from him, were called [/aelites; and the 
= Land of Canaan, which they afterwards inhabit- 
= cd, was alſo called the Land of Ifrael. |" Landgf Irael. 
= From Judah (which, in the Original, is Febu- Jews, whence; 
dab) the fourth Son of the Patriarch Jacob, and + 08 
the Head of the principal of the twelve Tribes, 
= the Maelites came to be call'd Fews ; and the 
Land of J7-ae), the Land of Judab; and ſimply Lands Judea. 
Judea, in all ſucceeding Ages. | 
0. E THE 
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= Of JUDAISM. 
The Original THE Story of the Servitude of the Hebrews 
4 he Jewi under the Egyptians, their miraculous Deliverance 
tate and Re- 
ligion. from thence by Moſes and Aaron, and their re- 
ceiving the Model of their Civil, Moral, and Re. 
ligious State in their Return from thence to the 
Land of Canaan, are Particulars at large related 
in the Pentateuch of Moſess own Hand-writing, 
The latter Article of which, concerning the Re. 
ligious and Civil State of the Jews, after they 
were ſettled in their. own Land, is what we ſhall 
here take a general Survey of. 
| Jewiſh Laws © THE Laws of the Jeus were threefold, viz. Þ 
threefold. (x -) Moral ; (2.) Ceremonial or Ecclefraftical. ; and 
(g3.) Civil or Political. And all theſe were ſan. 
FCltioned either by Divine or Human Authority. ws 
Written and And laſtly, they were divided into the Written 
e N Law, and the Oral Law. The Written Law was 
"hs that which God deliver'd to Moſes from Mot 
Sinai; and which he immediately committed to 
| Mriting, for the Uſe of the Jewiſh Church, as it 
is contained' in the Books of Exodus and Leviticus, 
Oral Law, The Oral Law is that which was (as the Jews 
what. pretend) deliver'd to Moſes. at the ſame Time 
1 | from Mount Sinai; which they ſay was the Ex- 
i plication. of the Written Law ; and which Moſes 
1 deliver'd by Word of Mouth to Jaſbua, and he 
in the ſame manner to the ſeventy. Elders, they 
to the Prophets, theſe to the great Synagogue, and 
from thence it was delivered ſucceſſively to, the 
oiſeſt Rabbi's; till at laſt it was collected toge- 
ther, and thrown into Writing, leſt it ſhould be 
loft in the extreme Diſperſion of the Fews, and 
The Talmud which they call the Talmud. The Fews prefer 
preferred by the Oral Law, or the Talmud, to the Written 
on ru 3 Law of Moſes, They give theſe Reaſons : (1) 
a J 9 =. The Oral Law is the Foundation of the Moſazcai 
Law; this being deliver'd in one Day, that re- 
quired thirty-nine. (2.) It is a large Commet- 
BT " 41ary 
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gary on the Moſaical Law, and explains (fay 
they) its dark and doubtful Paſſages. (3.) They 
| fay the Law of Moſes is very ſcanty and defective, 
to which the Talmud is a very ample Supplement; 
and ſuch other Stuff. Wherefore, ſdy they, no- 
thing is Japerior tö the moſt boly Talmud. In this 
reſpect then, you ſee how much the Papiſts and 
FAA „ 
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are contain'd in the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
and the Talmud; in both which we conſider two 


cn 7 ongue,' is called the Torah, eſpecially 
= Moſes Law. And the Explanation thereof, by 


Pbraſe; they being wrote in the Chaldean Tongue 
long after their Captivity. Of theſe Targums 
there are two of principal Notice, viz. The 


: 5 Targum of Fonathan, on all the Prophets. There 


| *Tis uncertain who the famous Targumiſt Onkelos 
= was, and when he lived; but for the other Tar- 
= 2umt Fonathan, *tis certain he was the Son of 
one Uriel, and the chiefeſt Scholar of the cele- 
* > —_ 7ewiſh Doctor Hillel, before our Saviour”s 


. 


ſiſteth of wo: Parts alſo; viz. The Text, which 
We they call the Miſchnab, (i. e. the ſecondary Liw) 
which contains all the Oral Traditions of the Fa- 
bers and Rabbi's, from Moſes to the Time of 
KFabbi Fudab the Holy, who collected and com- 
bacted them all into this Part of the Talmud, 
about 150 Lears after Chriſt, The other Part 
EY E 2 of 


Tux whole Body therefore of the Jewiſh Laws 


5 | Tareum of Onkelos, on the Pentateuch; and the 


are other Targums, but of leſs Note and Worth. 


33 


Parts, viz. The Text, and the Explanation. The The Torah, 
Text of the Old Teftament, by the Fezws in their what. 


way of Paraphraſe, ls called the Targum; which 7he Targum, 
W ſfienifies, in Chaldee, the ſame Thing as Para- war. 


= ConczrninG the other Part of the Feivi/h The Talmud 
Pandects, or Body of Laws, the Talmud; it con- H. two 


arts, VIZ. 


the Miſchnahs 
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And Gemara. of the Talmud is call'd Gemara, (1. e. the Sup. 
plemeut) which contains Variety of Commentariz, 
on the Miſcbnab, or firſt Part, with the Diſcuſſon 
and Deciſion of various Opinions. This was ad. 

ded about A. C. 500. | , 

The fix great THE whole Talmud is divided into ſix gener 
Parts of the Parts, as follows: (I.) Zeraim, Seeds. This 
Talmud, Viz. treats of the various Kinds of Seeds, Herbs, Trees, 


- Zeraim. 


Mod. Fruits, &c. of the Earth. (2.) Moed, which 
Naſhim. treats of divers Feaſts and Solemnities. (3.) Na- 
8 ſhim, of Nomen. This treats of Women, of mar- 
trying and divorcing Wives, and all other Incidents 
Nazikin: proper to them. (4.) Nazikin, of Damage. 
This treats concerning Damages, Nuiſances, &c. 
with their Penalties, and Compenſation. (5,) 
Kodaſhim. Nodaſbim, of Holineſſes; this treats of various 
.- .- Kinds of Sacrifices, and other ſacred Things, 
Tahoroth. (6.) Taboroth, of Purifications ; which treats of 
all kinds of Purity, and Uncleanneſs and Pollution 

of Veſſels, and other Things. | 
The Peruſchim . Bxs1nts the Targums, or Chaldee Paraphraſe 
vr Jewilh Com- on the Books of the Old T, eftament, there are va- 


gnentaries on ©. 


the Old Tefta- Tious Commentaries wrote by the Rabbins, the 
ment. chief of which are theſe three, viz. (1.) The 
Commentaries of Rabbi Salomon Farchi, whach are 
ſhort and difficult. (2.) Thoſe of Rabbi Alen 
Ezra, which are generally larger and eaſter, 
(3.) Laſtly, The Commentaries of Rabbi David 
Kimchi; theſe are very large, and very eaſy to 
be read and underſtood. Theſe Peruſchim, or 
Kabbinical Commentaries, are very uſeful and ne- 

ceſſary to be underſtood by Chriſtian Divines. 
es wr Having taken a View of the Books con- 
mm” taining the Fewi/h Laws, we ſhall next take no- 
ments, calld tice of the Laws themſelves. The Firſt Sort of 
ebe Decalogue which is the Moral Law, which they receiv'd a 
Summary of from God himſelf, in Ten general 
Precepts, and wrote with God's own Hand on 
| two 


two Tables of Stone, which he deliver'd to 
| Moſes on Mount Sinai, for the Uſe of the Zewiſh 
OCdarcb. Theſe Ten Commandments are call'd the 
Decalgeue; and may be ſeen in Exod. xx. and 

Dent. v. To theſe general Heads of Morality 
@ contain'd in the Decalogue, there were added divers 
particular Rules and Precepts ſuited to the Caſes 

of private Life ;. all which Moſes wrote in a 
Book, and then read it to the People. 
Io theſe Moſaical Precepts of Morality, which De ven Pre. 
are of Divine Authority, may be added the Seven is nk 
8 Precepts of Noah, which are merely Traditional; k 
= Noah having (as the 7eiſb Doctors pretend) re- 
ceiv'd the firſt Six by Tradition from Adam, and 
added the ſeventh himſelf, from whom the Rab- 
= binical Doctors ſay they have them alſo by Tra- 
dition: They are as follow. (1.) To renounce as thy be. 
all Idolatry. (2.) To bleſs the Name of God. - 
6. To abſtain from ſhedding Blood, or Murder. 
E (4.) Not to uncover one's Nakedneſs, by which 
8 Fornication, &c. is forbid. (5.) Not to ſteal, 
or commit Rapine, (6.) Fudgmenis or Puniſo- 
8 ments of Malefactors. (7.) Not to eat any Part 

| of a Beaſt taken from it alive. Theſe traditional By whom to be 
Precepts of Noah were to be acknowledged and ed. 
& obſerved by thoſe whom the Fews call'd the Pro- 
8 /clytes of the Gate. e 5 
TI ux Ceremonial Law of the Jews was that The Cereme- 
which appointed the Rites, Ceremonies, and Or- vial lau. 
dinances, which made up the Jewiſh Service and | 
= Worſhip. This conſiſted principally of the fol- 
flowing Parts. (1.) Sacrifices and Offerings. De Jewiſh 
( 2.) Libations. (g.) Prayers. (4.) Preaching. . 
= (5.) Confeſſion, di „ 
= Te Sacrifices were made only of five Sorts De Sacrificer, 
. of Creatures, viz. Oxen, Lambs, Goats, Tur- uubat made. 
= te-Doves, and young Pigeons. They were of Be 
four Sorts. (I.) The Holocauſt, or whole Burnt- Of how many 
E 4 O Offering ttt 
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Offering, every Part whereof was conſumed by 

Fire, Levit. i. (2.) The Meas Offering E, con- 

ſiſting' of fine Flour mingled with Oil, Or. See 

1 5 il. (3.9 The Peace-Offerih 6. the Man- 

ner of which ſee in Leit. Ii. 4.) The Sin. 

Offering, of which you have an Accoutt in 

Levit. Iv. and following A 

| Libations, r © THE Libations were thoſe © Drinł- Offering 

Drink-Offer- which were added to the Satrifices. Theſe were 

1 made of various Quantities of ſtrong Wine, which 

was pour'd forth to the Lord in the Holy Plate 

of the Tabernaclè; concerning Which vou may 

read Numb. xxviii. and xxx. 

Weir Proyers. © THEIR Prayers made another Part of their 

Service ; theſe at firſt were very few, but after- 

wards increas'd to a very large Bulk. Their 

Liturgies and Rubrics are ſo long, ' tedious, and 

perplex'd, that in this Reſpect, as well as ſeveral 

others, they vie with, if not exceed, the ſuper- 

ſtitious Ronian-Catholics. The moſt folemn Pan 

| | bf their Prayers are thoſe which they call She- 

9 moneb Eſbreb, or the eigbteen Prayers, which they 

| - | ſay were compoſed by Ezra and the great Syna- 

| Z Dune; to which another Prayer was Fafterank 
added. 

Weir reading IHE reading and expotinding the Scripture 

aa expound" made the moſt conſiderable Part of the Service 

— 5 Ser of the latter eus. The reading the Scriptures 

ö Kiriath is of three Sorts. (I.) The Kiriath Sbema, or 

| Shema. reading the Sbema; it confiſts in reading three 

4k Portions of the Scripture, viz. from Deut. vi 

ver. 4 to 10. from Heut. xi. ver. 13 to 22. and 

from Numb. xv. ver. 37 to the end of the Chap- 

ter. This reading the Shema is accompanied with 

ſeveral Prayers and Benedictions. (2.) The 

Reading the reading the Law ; which in the Hebrew Biblis 

Lau. is divided into 54 Sections, one of which they 

1 read c on each Sabbath, and ſo the whole Law was 


! 
1 of 
| | 5 read 
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read once a Year! (3.) The reading of the Pro- Reading the 

hets, In the Time of Perſecution under Anti- Prpbets. 
vehus Epipbanes the Fews'were forbid to read the 
Law; inſtead of which they ſubſtituted 534 Se- 
uns out of the Prophets, and read them to the 
S Times of the Maccabees, who reſtored the read- 
ing of the Law, and then both were read; the 
one for the Arſt, the other for the ſecond Leſſon, | 
See Hat xiii. 19. and 27. After reading theſe 
Leſſons, they preach'd to the People. Preacbisg. | 
Tax next thing reſpecting the 7ewiſb Wor- The Jewiſh 
ip is their Feſtivals; of which they have ſeve- Fial. | 
ral. As{(t.) The Sabbath. Day, which they de- Ye Sabbath. Y 
dicated' wholly to Reft, and Religious Purpoſes. 
(2.) The Paſſover; for the Time and Manner 

of celebrating it, ſee its Inſt itution in Exod. xii. De Paſſover. 
This was call'd the Feaft of unleavened Bread, 

(3.) The Feaſt of Pentecoſt ; ſo call'd becauſe it of Penzccop.. 
was the Fiftieth Day (or Seven Weeks) after the 

ſecond of the Paſſover; its Inſtitution is in 

Levit. xxiii. 17, Sc. The Feaſts of the Paſſover 

and Pentecoſt anſwer to our Eaſter and Whitſuntide, 

(4.) The Feaſt of Tabernacles ; during which the OTabernacles 
People lived in Booths, which was ſeven Days. 
See Levit. xxiii. 34. and Numb, xxik. 12. (5.) 
The Feaſt of Trumpets ; this began the firſt Day Of Trumpets. 
of the Month /i, and was proclaim'd by 

Blowing of Trumpets. (6.) The Feaſt of Ex. Of Expiation. 
pration, call'd the Day of Atonement ; and this 

was the Day on which the Prieſts went into the 
Sanctuary. See Levit. xxin. 27, Sc. (7.) The 
Feaſt of New-Moons 5 this was every firſt Day Of New- 
of their Months. See Numb. xxviii. 11. (8.) Moons. 
The Sabbatical Near, or Tear of Reſt, wherein De Sabbatical 
they neither ſow'd nor reap'd; this was every Lear. 
ſeventh Year : Levit. xxv. 2, 3, 4. (9.) The | 
Year of Fubilee ; which was every fiftieth Tear : Of Fubike. 
This was a Sabbath of annual Sabbatbs; this was 
bs the 


| Synagopues. 
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the laſt Feaſt God commanded the Jes, and the 
moit ſolemn ; for then all Eſtates alienated re- 
turn'd to thoſe who had ſold them, and Slaves 

Of Purim, or recover'd their Liberty. (10.) Feaſt of Purim, 


Lots. or Lots: See its Original in Eftber ix. 21. In 


this Feaſt the Hiſtory of ſther was read, and 
at every mention of Haman the Feus ſmote upon 
their Benches and Seats, as if they would knock 
Of Dedication. him on the Head. (11.) The Feaſt of Dedication , 
of this we read Fob x. 22, Fc. This was an 
anniverſary or yearly'Solemnity appointed by Judas 
Maccabæus in Commemoration of the Jes De- 
liverance from the Tyranny of Antiochus; con- 
cerning which ſee 1 Macc. iv. All Feſtivals be- 

| gan and ended on the Evening of the Day. 
Places of di. THE Places conſecrated to Divine Service un- 
nes ak ; der the 7ew:/h Diſpenſation, were (1.) The Ta- 
eee bernacle, which was moveable, and but for a 
Time, viz. of their ſojourning State. (2.) The 
The Temple. Temple built by Solomon. In both theſe there were 
three remarkable Parts, viz. 1. The Sandtum 
Holy of Holies. Sandtorum, or Holy of Holies, the moſt holy 
Place; into which only the High-Prieſt might 
enter, and that but once a Year ; which was on 


the Feaſt of Expiation, to make an Atonement 


Sanctuam. for the People. 2. The Sanctuary, or that Part 
Court. before the Holy of Holies. 
the Tabernacle and Temple. (3.) Synagogues ; 
theſe, with reſpect to the Temple, were as Pariſh- 
Churches with us in regard of the Cathedral 
Churches. The Rule was, to have a Synagogue 
in every Place where there was ten Balelnim, or 
Perſons of full Age, and free Conditions, always 
Profeuchz, ready to attend the Service of it. (4.) The 
= ths of „ Proſeuche, Oratories, or Houſes of Prayer. Theſe 
Prayer. were not cover*d, but open above, like Courts ; 
and in which every one pray'd apart for him- 
ſelf, as in the Courts of the Temple. They wok 

| Ulle 


3. The Court before 
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built chiefly on high Places, and are the ſame, 

probably, which in the Old Teftament are call'd 

Higb- Places. | High-Places. 

As to the religious Orders in the Jewiſh Mini- Religrous 

W ftry, the principal was the Sacerdotal Order, or 1 2855 

= that of the Prieſtbood. In this Order there was Prieſtboud. 

one Chief or Head, calPd the Higb-Prigt. Of 

= theſe Aaron was the Firſt, and the Highb-Prięſt- 

hood was peculiar, or tied, to his Firſt-Born; 

and that thro? all Ages of the Few:i/h Oeconomy. ” 

(2.) The common Prieſthood, to which the Poſte- Ye Levitical 

rity of Levi was particularly conſecrated. The e 
eculiar Offices of the Aaronical and Levitical 

Prieſthood are largely ſet down in the Books ef 

Moſes; together with the Manner of the Conſe- 

cration and Ordination proper to each. (3.) 

The Nethinims, who were a ſort of an Order of Neth:nims. 

Deacons; they were Hewers of Wood and Draw- 5 

ers of Water for the Houſe of God. Theſe were 

= neither Levites, nor even Iſraelites, but tributary 

= Cibeonites, See Foſh. ix. 23. and Ezra ii. 43. 

= Theſe three Orders were proper to the Cathedral 

or Temple Service : But beſides theſe there were 

(4.) Elders or Rulers of the Synagogues ; and next Elders of th. 

to theſe (perchance one of them) was (g.) The V=4g9gue- 

Miniſter of the Synagogue, whom they calPd She- 

liach Zibbor, i. e. The Meſſenger or Angel of the The Sheliach 

Church: In reference to whom, the Biſhops Zibbor, er 

of the ſeven Churches of Aſia are fo call'd, Rev. word (rad 

i. 20. Under theſe were (6.) The Chazanim or Ye Chazanim 

Overſeers of the Synagogue, who had the Charge or Overſeers. 

of all things in it, and kept the Books of the 

Law, Prophets, Liturgies, c. with the Uten- 

fils belonging to the Synagogue Service. But par- 

ticularly the Chazan ſtood by, overlook'd, di- 


= rected, and corrected thoſe who read the Leſſons 


= out of the Law and the Prophets. See Luke vi. 20. 
= (7.) The next Officer was the Interpreter, whoſe The Interpreter 
= - RE Buſineſs : 
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Buſineſs it was to render the Leſſon xead in He. 
brew into the Chaldee, which Language the com- 
mon People, after the Captivity, could only uti- 
derſtand ; their "own Tongue the Hebrew being 
as unknown to them, as the Latin to us; and 

| was learn'd in the fame Manner in Schools. 
The various *' AMONGST the Jes we read of divers religious 
Seas and So. SeFs,' and other Diſtinctions of Men. As (1.) 
75 amongſt The Samaritans ; who were a kind of mongrel 
te Jeus. Heathens'at firſt, who worſhip'd the God of 
Samaritans. Iſanel in Conjunction with Pagan Deities. Aſter. 
| watds they rejected Idolatry, and conform'd to the 
Moſaical Law); beſides which they reject all 
the other Books of the Old Teſtament, and all 
Traditions, together with the Temple Worſhip at 
Feruſalem ; aſſerting Mount Gerizim was the 
| Place where God was to be worſhipped. (2.) 
Sadducees. The Sadducees ; theſe at firſt only rejected the 
Traditions, and ſtuck to the written Law, but 
afterwards they imbib'd impious Doctrines, de- 
nying the Reſurrection of the Dead, the Being of 
Angels und Spirits, and were in all reſpects a 
Karrites. Sect of Epicurean Deiſts. (3.) The Karrites 
they differ from the Fews in common, by re- 
jecting their oral Traditions and all Superſtitions, 
and adhering ſtrictly to the written Word. (A.) 
Phariſees. The Phariſees; this was the greateſt Sect among 
| the Fews, or rather the general Church, in regard 
of which the others were Diſſenters. Theſe re- 
ceiv'd not only the written Canon of Scripture, 
but held all manner of Traditions, and invented 
many Superſtitions, affecting to appear very Cere- 
monious and Religious, and that to a moſt obvious 
Scrives. and ſhameful Degree of "Hypocriſy. (5.) The 
Scribes;' theſe were not a religious Sect, but a 
Profeſſion of Men following Literature, and 
were what we call Doctors or Teachers; they were 
of two Sorts, v/z, ſuch as taught the Law 155 
| | e 
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Phariſees, They held abſolute Predeſtination, and 
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Were Strangers, and becauſe they exerciſed great 
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the Prophets in the Synagogues and Schools; and 

ſuch as taught the Civil. Lau, and were therefore 

call'd Lawyers. 65 (6 .).. Lhe: Nazar ites, and (7. ) Nazarites. 
The, Rechabites. 3 of the. firſt ſee Numbers vi. and Recbabites. 


for the latter Jeremiah xxxv. (S.) The Eſſens, Eſęeus. 


. *. 


a Sect more rigoraus and entbuſiaſtical than the 


deny'd all Free-Will and Free-Agency in Man. 

They held a Future State, but denied the Raſur- 

reion, of the Dead, like our Quaters. They 

were a plain, honeſt, retir*d, and. friendly Societys 

and 'tis ſaid they denied themſelves the Uſe of 

Women, the Pleaſures of Money and Honaurs, 

and all other carnal. and worldly .Delights.. (g.) 

The Gaulonites, who ſprang from one Judas Gaulonites. 
Gaulonites, or. otherwiſe call'd Judas of Galilee, 

Acts v. 35. they were therefore alſo calld Gali- 

leans; and it was their Blood that Pilate mix'd 

with their Sacrifices,, Luke xiii. 1. (10. ) Hero- Heradiant. 
dians; who (as tis ſaid) were ſo call'd,.. becauſe 

they took Herod. the Great ta be the Meſſiab, and 

honour'd him with ſuperſtitious Salemnities annu- 

ally on his Birth. Day; though, others give a dif- 

ferent Account of them. (1 1.) Praſelytes; theſe Proſehtes of _ _ 
were Converts to Judaiſin from among the Hea. e Covenant. 
thens; they were of two Sorts, viz... Firſt, Pro- 

ſelytes, of the Covenant, who ſubmitted to Circum- 

ciſion, and all the Moſaical Rites and Ordinauces: 

Second, Proſelytes of the Cate, who were only of the Gare. 
tied to the Obſervance of the ,/even.. Precepts of | 
Neab, before mention'd: This ſort was call'd 

the Stranger within thy Gates, Deut. xiv. 21. 
(12.) Publicans.; theſe were no Sect, but Civil Publicans, 
Officers, whoſe Buſineſs was to collect the Taxes 

and Tributes.impoſed by the Roman Emperors. on 

ſuch Provinces as were under their Furi/d:ion ; 

and were odious to the Fews, both becauſe they 


Injuſtice 
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Injuſtice and Oppreſſion in executing their Office 
among the Jews, who ſuppoſed they had no 

Right to pay Tribute at all. (13.) Beſides theſe 
Sects and Officers there was amongſt the Fews a 
Maferites, Set of Men call'd Maſorites, whoſe Employ was 
their Office. in numbering all the Verſes, Words, and Letters 
in each Book throughout the Bible. They wrote 
marginal Notes on grammatical Matters; and 
obſerv*d very punctually the various Readings, 
The Keri Cetib calPd Keri Cetib. Keri ſignifies the Word as it 
hat. is read; Cetib the ſame Word as it is found writ. 
ten in the Text of the Bible. So that Ker: is on- 
ly the true Reading of the Word in the Margin, 
oppoſite to the wrong Reading (or Cetib) in the 
5 - 4: | 5 

The Initiatory THE Initiatory Rites of the Fewiſh Church, or 
Rites of the thoſe whereby Perſons were made Members of it, 
8 were (1.) Circumciſion of the Male; this was 
remafen- call'd by God, a Sign and Seal of the Covenant 
he made with Abraham and his Poſterity the 
Tſraelites. See its Inſtitution, and the Manner 
Purification. thereof in Gen. xvii. (2.) Purification, by Bap- 
tizing or Waſhing the Body with Water; this 
Oblaten. was ſucceeded by (3.) An Oblation of two Tur- 
tles or Pigeons. Now ſince the Fews have neither 
Altar nor Sacrifice, they ſay Circumciſion and 
Purifying ſufficeth for a Male Proſelyte; and the 

latter only for Female Proſelytes. 
The Idolatry of THE Jets, before their Captivity, were ex- 
the Jews. tremely prone to Idolatry, or the Worſhip of 
The Idols of Heathen Deities; As (1.) Moloch (ſometimes 
the Ammonites. call'd Milcon) the God of the Ammonites and 
Moabites. (2.) Adramelech, Anamelech, Aſhima, 
Nergal, Niſroch, Nihbas, and Tartak, Idols of 
Of the Afjri- the Afſyrians ; of which ſee 2 Kings xvii. 3o, 31. 
2 85 (3. ) Succoth Benoth; this is ſuppoſed to be an 
5 Aſſyrian Temple, with the Idolatrous Rites be- 
Of the Egyp- longing thereto. (4.) The Idols of the Egyp- 
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ans were Ciun or Remphan, (Saturn; Tammuz, 
(or Adonis,) of which ſee Ezek. viii. 14. (5. 
Teraphim ; theſe were a kind of Houſhold Gods, Teraphim, 
or Images in human Shape, which the [/-aelites ub¹fp“ 
had alſo from the Egyptians. Another Idol of 
theirs was Baal-Zephon ; though according to 

others it was the Name of a City. Alſo Apis, 

or the Golden Calf, is reckon'd amongſt the 
Egyptian Idols. (6.) The Idols of the Moabites Of the 
E worſhip'd by the Jes were Baal-Peor, Numb. Moabites. 
xxv. 3. and Cemoſh, Numb. xxi. 29. (7.) 


1 | The Idol of the Zidonians was Afhtaroth, ſup- 


& poſed to be Venus or the Moon. (8.) Baal Ze- 
= bub (i. e. The God of Flies,) was an Idol of the | 
= Philitines, Alſo Dagon was another of their be Phil. 
Gods, Judg. xvi. 23. His lower Part was in the Vie 
Form of a #5, Theſe are the principal Idols 
mention'd in the Old Teſtament; to worſhip 
which the perverſe Zews often left the Worſhip 
of the true Gd. | 
= THERE were divers notable Things in the e moft nota- 
= Temple which Solomon built, too many here to % Things in 
relate ; the moſt material of which were loſt to my 5 
= the Fews in the Deſtruction of that Temple by . NE ha 
= Nebuzaradan, Captain General to Nebuchadnezzar 

King of Babylon. Theſe are reckon'd (1.) The 

Ark of the Covenant, wherein were kept the two viz. Ye A 
Tables of the Law; and over it the Mercy-Seat, and Merg- 
or Propitiatory ; from whence the High-Prieſt S. 
receiv d the Divine Oracles immediately from 

(2.) The Shecinah, or Divine Preſence of the Ma- The Shecinah, 
jelty of God, which appear'd in Form of a 2 erh 
Cloud over the Mercy-Seat between the extended * 
Wings of the Cherubims. Tis thought theſe 
ſacred Oracles were utter'd with an audible Voice. 

(3. ) The Urim and Thummim, which Words 73 Urim and 
ſignify Lights and Perfe#ions. They pertain'd Thummim. 
to the Breaſt-Plate which the High-Prieft wore, 
= _ 
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but how cannot be ſaid; only 'twas a 
Qualißcation to appear before the Sheringb Kitha) 
The pts (4. The Celeſtial Fire of the Altar, which at 
Fire of twe firſt came down from Henven, and kept. burning 
I. inceffantly,. till the Temple was deſtroy?d. Se 
Levit. ix, 24. and. 2 Con. Nil. I. 45.) The 
The Holy Oil. Holy andinting Oil; . wherewith the High-Prigf, 
and the Kings were copſecrated in their, Ording 
The Holy Spirit tions and Inaugurations. (6.) The Haly Spirit af 
of Prophecy. Prophecy : Though this did not. Fanal ceaſe 
upan the Deſtruction of the: firſt week e, as all 
the aboyementiqn'd Paxticulars entirely dig ; 


none of. which were, found in the Second Temple 


built under Zerubbabęl the Governor of. Fudab, 
Compenſated But the Want or Deficiengy of theſe things, Was 
e Preſence abungantly; compenſated 75 the Preſence.of, him 
9 who was the Dgſire of all Natians, the trueſt 
Shecinah, and who did really fill that latter Houk 
with Glory, as was faretold, Hagg ii. 7. 
The Jewiſh TRE Fewi/h Creed conſiſteth of the following 
Creed contains 1:9 Articles. (1. ). There is one God, Creator of 
13 Articles. all. things.; 'Y all- perfect and ſufficient. (2. That 
he is an uncompounded, e Eſſence. 
(4.3 That he is Immaterial. (4.) Abſolutely 
Eternal. (g.) Alone. to be worſhip'd, «without 
gy Mediators or  Interceſſors. (G. ) There haye 
been, and may be Propbets...;(7.), That, ,Moſe 
was the greateſt Prophet. (8. Fu That every,Syllq- 
Me of the Law, was giyen to.Moſes by. {aſpirations 
and, that the 7raditionary Expoſitions of; the Pre 
cepts were entirely a divins Revelation giyen $0 
Moſes. (g.) That the Law. is immutable. (40% 
That God knows and governs all our Action; 
(11. That he rewards the Ohſervance, and put- 
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i/hes the Violation of his Laws.  (12.); That che 95 


Meſſiab will appear, but that his Coming is de- 

lay' d. (13.) That God will raiſe the Dead and 

judge all Mankind. 1 
HE 
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Tas Jewiſh State and Government hath under: De Jewiſh 
gone divers Changes and Mutations. It was (1.) SERIE Go. 
Patriarchal, when the Fathers of their ſeveral Parabel 
Families, and their Firſt-born after them, exercis'd 
all kind of Government, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, 


being both Priefts and Kings in their own Houſes. - 


They had Power over their own Families, to 
bleſs, curſe, caſt out, diſinberit, and to pumſh with 
Death, as is apparent from the Book of Geneſis. 
After this Prerogative of Primogeniture ceaſed, 


8 thereenſued (2.) A fort of Dictatorial Government; Didatorial 
or that under Moſes, Joſbua, and the Judges. and 4riftocra- 


But during the Times of the Judges, there were ic. 


i very often long Intervals and Vacancies between 
the Death of one, and the Election of another 
= Judge; in all which the State of Government 


depended on the Adminiſtration of the Great 
Court of the Seventy Elders, call'd the Sanbedrim ; 
firſt inſtituted Numb. xi. 16. in Reſpect of whom 


the Government may be ſaid to have been Ari- X 
W /ocratical, To this ſucceeded (3.) A Monarchi- Monarchical, 


cal State, or that of Kings; which began in Saul, 


[ | and continued in Fudab and I/rael till the Capti- 


vity of each, which was about 520 Years. (4.) 
From. the Captivity to the Advent of Cbriſt their Captivated | 


= ate was various, and confus'd : As firſt they e 


were under Aichmalotarchs, or Heads of the Cap- Aichmal- 
tivity ; from Zerubbabel to Fobn Hircanus, fifteen barebs. 


: incluſive, all of the Poſterity of David. Second- 
. ly, From thence the Sovereign Authority departed 


from the Houſe of David, to the Maccabees, or Maccabees, or 


= 4ſmonean Princes; beginning in Matathias Mac- {onean 
= cabeus, and ending in Fobn Hircanus, five inclu- 


rinces. 


ſive, all of the Lineage of Levi. Laſtly, They 
came again under the Regal State, being govern'ꝰd Regal State 
by twelve Kings; the firſt of which was Hriſtobu- ain. 


5 lus, and the laſt Agrippa Junior, the laſt of the 


Line of Herod the Great. In him the Kngdim of 
FO, F the 


6 Of JUDAISM. 
the Jews:expir'd;. and not long after their Cjy 
and Temple were deſtroy'd, and themſelves. gif. 
perſed over the Face of the whole Earth, for 
their heinous Sin in rejecting and crueifying the 
Lord of Life and Glory, EE 


Tazxe ſeems plainly to have been a to. l 


Court of Fudicature amongſt the Fews ; the firſt 
Ecclefiaſtical, appointed and held to judge and 
determine Affairs and Matters relating to Church 
Diſcipline : The ſecond, a Civil Fudicatory, con. 
Cebrn'd in the Affairs of the Common-Wealth. The 
firſt was call'd a Synagogue, the other a Council: 
As Matt. x. 27, The Spiritual Court conſiſted 
of Levites, Prieſts, and the chief Fathers of Tjrael, 
as 2 Chron. xix. 8. and in Cauſes ſpiritual for the 
Lord, the High-Prieft, or Archbiſhop, was Chief, 
The Civil Courts of Fuſtice were made up of ſecu- 
lar Judges, and various Officers, of which more 

by and by. 
The Cenſures THE Office of the Eccleſiaſtical Court was to 
of the Ecclefi- determine Appeals in all Controverſies of Diff 
efical Court. culty; but chiefly, as a Repreſentative Churth, 
| to cenſure and excommunicate Offenders againſt the 
Excommuni- Orders and Laws of Church Diſcipline. Of Ex- 
2 of three communication there were three Degrees. (I.) The 
Nidui, or ge. firſt is call'd Nidui, i. e. a Separation, or put- 
paratſon. ting away; a caſting out of the Synagogue, John 
ix. 22. Such an one was not to approach with- 
in ſeven Feet of any Man or Woman to eat, 
drink, waſh, ſhave, Cc. It was of hirty Days 
- continuance, but might be ſhorten*d by Repentance. 
(. 22.) The next Degree of Excommunication Was 
Cherem or cCall'd Cherem by the Jes, but Anathema by 
Hnathema. the Greet; and was a ſolemn devoting or deliver. 
oh ing an heinous Offender over to Satan, with dire- 
ful Curſes out of Deut. xxviii. and elſewhere. 
This was call'd Exciſion, or a being cut off fron 


the: People. (3.) The third and heavieſt De 
<7 - 0 
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of Excommunication was Shammatha, or in Syriac, Shammatha or 
Maranatha ; this was join'd with an Exſecration, Mar anatha. 
by which a Perſon. was render'd æhecrable before 85 
* God and Man, and detind to divine Vengeance. 
Gee 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 2 Tim. iv. 14. and Judges v. 8 
Taz Civil Courts of Fudicature were two, the Ve Jewiſh 
great and leſſer Sanhedrim : The great Sanbearim, e = 5 
or ſupreme Senate, conſiſted of ſoventy-ons Fudges, 74; great San- 
anſwering to Moſes: and the /eventy Elders men- hedrim. 
tion'd Numb. xi. They were elected indifferently 
out of the Chief Prieſts, Seribes, and Elders of the 
People. Their Qualiſications were Piety and ge- 
neral Learning, Men of Gravity, and Fathers of 
Children, that they might be tender. The Place 
where they fat was call'd Gazith, or Council. Gazith. 
Chamber, in the Temple. Their way of fitting : 
was thus; the moſt conſiderable for Miſdom and 
Reputation was placed uppermoſt in the Middle, 
& repreſenting Moſes, and was calPd Nafi, Prince Naſ. 
or Preſident. The next for Worth fat at his 
Right-hand, and was call'd Abb Beth Din, Fa- Abl Beth Din, 
ther of the Council, or Vice-Preſident. On the 
Left-hand ſat the Chacham or Wiſeman ; and then Chacham. 
the reſt of the Sanbedrim fat part on the Right, 
part on the Left, in a Semicircular Form. Their Their Power, 
| Power extended to all Perſons and Cauſes, to a | 
= whole Tribe, a Prophet, an High- Prieſt, or even 
= the Xing himſelf. 8 On 
i Taz lefler Sanhedrim, or Beth Din, was of The leer San- 
two Sorts; the firſt conſiſted of twenty-three bedrim. 
Aldermen, and the other was a Triumvirate of 
three Aldermen only. Theſe inferior Courts fat 
mm the Gates of all the common Cities of the 
= Land. The Power of the Jiumvirate extended 
= only to petty Matters, as Whipping, pecuniary 
Mulfs, &c. That of the fwwenty-three extended 
to Capital Caſes, and far (but with a teſtrain'd 
Power) on Life and Death. From "theſe lower 
es F 2 Courts 
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Punihments 
Capital, four. 
Lapidation. 


ion. 


Decellation. 
Strangulation. 


Puniſhments 
not Capital. 


Of the Jewiſh 
Monies. 


Of JUDAISM. 
Courts Appeals were made to the High Court, 
from whence there was no Appeal. 

Taz Puniſhments of the Jews were of two 
Sorts, Capital, and not Capital. The Capital 
Puniſhments were four; (1.) Eapidation, or Stoning 


to Death. (2.) tion, or Burning; though the 


Perſon burnt was always firſt ſtranguled. (g.) 


Decollation, or a Beheading of the Perſon. (4.) 
Strangulation, a choaking a Perſon by a String tied 


about his Neck. The other Panalties were (I.) 
Impriſonment. (2.) Reſtitution. (3.) Retalia- 
tion. (4.) Baniſhment to the Cities of Refuge, 
which were ſix, befides the forty Cities of Levites, 
which were alſo in ſome Meaſure Ahlums or San- 
Auaries for Felons to fly to for Safety. 


* 


Or Jewiſi Money, there 1s (1.) The OR 


in Value five Farthings. (2.) The Betab; one 


Shilling, three Half-pence. (3.) The Shekel 
two Shillings and three Pence Farthing. 


The Mina, ſix Pounds ſixteen Shillings and ten 


Pence Half. penny. (5. ) Talent of Silver; worth 


342 Pounds three Shillings and nine Pence. (6.) 
Talent of Gold; worth 5475 Pounds. (7.) They 
had alſo a Golden Shekel, worth one Pound ſix- 


teen Shillings and ſix Pence. 


Jewiſh ay 
Mea ſures. 


THE Jewiſb dry Meaſures were, (1. ) Gachal, 
one tenth of a Pint. (2.) Cab, almoſt three 


Pints. ( -h Omer, about five Pints. (4.0 Seab, 


one Peck and one Pint. (g.) Epab, three Pecks 


and three Pints. (6. ) Lethech, about four Buſhels, 


and (7.) The Homer or Choron, about five 
Buſhels and a Pint. 


Jewiſh Liquid THE Jewiſh liquid Meaſures were, (1.) Caph, 


Meaſures. 


- a little above half a Pint. (2.) Log, three quar- 
ters of a Pint. (3.) Cab, about three Pints. 


(4.) An Hin, about one Gallon and two Pants. 
(5.) Seab, two Gallons four Pints and an half. 
(6.) Bath or Epah, about ſeven Gallons and 5 

5 | Hall, 
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Half. (.) Coron or Chomer, about ſeventy-five 
Gallons, five Pints and an Half. 

Taz Fewiſh Meaſures of Length were, (1.) Jewith long 
The Palm, about three Inches and an Half. Magus. 
| (2.) Span, near eleven Inches. (3.) Cubit, one | 

Foot and ten Inches nearly. (4.) Fathom, ſeven 

Feet three Inches and an Half. (5.) EzekieÞs 
| Reed, eleven Feet, very nearly. (6.) Meaſuring 
| Line, 145 Feet and eleven Inches. (7.) Sta- 
dium, 145 Paces and four Feet and an Half. (8.) 

Sabbath Day's Fourney, 729 Paces and an Halt. 

(.) 4 Days Fourney, thirty-three Miles and 
172 Paces. 
= Tur Jeuiſb Months were (1.) Abib or Niſan. Jewiſh Months 
8 (2.) Zif or Fair. (3.) Sivan. (4.) Thamuz. and Tears. 
8 (5.) 4b.  (6.) Elul, (7.) Ethanim or Tixri. 
Is.) Bul or Marcheſuan. (q.) Cbiſien. (10.) 
= Teeth. (11.) Shebeth. (12.) Ader. And ſome- 
times a Month was intercalated, calPd Ye- Ader. 
= As the Months ſtand here, they make the Jews 3 
Eccleſiaſtical Tear. But their Civil Year began on Ecclifafticat © 
dhe ſeventh Month Tzzri. The firſt Month Abiþ aud Civil: 
anſwer'd to part of March and part of April; 
and ſo on of the reſt. The firſt, ſecond, third, 
| and fourth Watches of the Night began at ſix, arches. 
nine, twelve and three of Clock, from Evening 
to Morning reſpectively. | 
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of MAHOMETAMNISM, or 


the Lips, RELIGION, and Pol rry 


of MAHO MET and his Fol- 


lowers. 


2 med,) was born at Mecca a City 
of Arabia; he was of the Tribe of 
2 the Koraſbites, which was reckon'd 
r=» the nobleſt in all that Country, 
and was deſcended in a direct Line of Primogent- 
ture from Pher Koraiſh, the firſt Founder of it. 
His Father's Name was Abdollab, and the Name 
of his Mother Amena. His Birth was in the 
Month of May in the Tear of Chriſt 571. l 


71 


=" AHOMET raj according to Mahomet's 
{> the true Pronunciation, Moham- Birth. 


Troucn he was of ſo noble a Defcent, yet Mean at the 
in the beginning of his Life he was in a very 1 


poor and deſpicable Condition. For his Father 
dying before he was two Tears old, all -the 
Power and Wealth of his F amily devolv d to his 
Uncles, eſpecially to Abu Taleb, who afterwards 


bore the chief Sway in Mecca, and by whoſe . 


ProteCtion he afterwards broach'd his Inpoſture, 
and was ſupported againſt all-Oppoſers. - 


He lived with his Mother till the was eight How he came 
ears of Age, when ſhe dying, his Grandfather ** 1 


took him; but he alſo dying in a Year after, 


Mabamet was committed to the Care of his afore- 


| ſaid Uncle An Taleb, who: being a very great 


F 4 . 
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Merchant, brought his Nephew up in the Affairs 
of Merchandiſe, and ſent him with his Camel 
to Syria. 
A faitims Bor while he attended his Uncle's Factors in 
Prediction the public Market-place at Boftra, Mahometay 
concerning bim Authors ſay that a learned Monk there perceiy'd 
a kind cf Luſtre ſhining upon his Face, and 
from thence conjectured, and began to predict 
that Mahomet ſhould be a Prophet; but this js 
a groſs Fiction, he not being acquainted with that 
Monk till many Years after. 
He marries HE continued with his Uncle till 25 Years of 


” 21 „Age, when one of the chief Men of the City 
PR 3 dying, he left his Stock, which was very conſi- 
derable, to his Widow Cadigha, who invited 
Mabomet to be her Factor, and married him in 
the 28th Year of his Age. By this means being 
equal in Wealth to the greateſt Man in the City, 
his Ambition made him aſpire to the Sovereignty 
which his Anceſtors had enjoy'd, and of which 
he himſelf had been only depriv'd by being left 
. an Orphan. 
=” His trading into Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, 


made him well acquainted both with Chriftian; 
and Jews; and perceiving that each of them were 
divided into /everal Sects, he concluded nothing 
would be more likely to raiſe him a Party, and 
aggrandize him, than the advancing of a neu 
| Religion. 
Poojet e An for ſuch a Change he judg'd the Citizens 
Ne nks „of Mecca might be well diſſ ” becauſe their 
Traffic and frequent Converſe with the Chriſtians 
had taken them very much off from their groſs 
Idolatry, which they had hitherto been ad- 
dicted to : But at this time were fallen from 
Heatheniſm into Zendiciſm, an Error near a-kin 
to Sadduciſin among the Jes; as denying Pro- 
vidence, the Reſurrection, and a future State. 1 
E 


Zendiciſm, - 
aubat. 
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H therefore betook himſelf to frame ſuch a He draws us 

Religion as might beſt go down with them, and 7 Ng ts * 
e drew up a Scheme of that Impoſture he after- 9 
E wards deluded them with, which being a Medley 
of Fudaiſm, the Hereſies of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, 
and the old Pagan. Rites of the Arabs, with an 
Indulgence to all ſenſual Delights, it did too well 
anſwer his Deſign, in drawing Men of all Sorts 
to the embracing of it. 

Bur that he might not immediately turn He previeu/y 
Preacher againſt that [dolatry which he had e, an Ere- 
practiſed with others, and ſet up for a Reformer, mitical Life. 
and take upon him the Character of a Prophet, 

{ſince he was known to lead an il Life,) with- 

out ſome previous Change ; in the 38th Year of 

his Age he began to affect an Eremitical Life, and 
withdrew every Morning to a ſolitary Cave near 

the City, where he pretended to ſpend his Time 

in Faſting, Prayer and Meditation: And there it 

is ſuppoſed he had his Conſults with thoſe who 

help'd him to frame his Alcoran. 

His firſt Attempt was to draw his Wife into He declares 
a Belief of his Impoſture, and in order to this 4im/eff ro- 
when he return'd at Night from the Cave, he Pe, and frf 
uſed to tell her of Yi/ions that he had ſeen, and 2 65 25 
ſtrange Voices which he had heard in his Retire- ig. 
nent. But when ſhe rejected theſe Stories as his 
own vain Fancies, or elſe Deluſions of the Devil, 
he farther pretended a Converſe with the Angel! 

Gabriel; which ſhe being as backward to believe 
as the other, he was obliged to ſuborn a fugitive 
Monk (he kept then in his Houſe) to practiſe 
with her, who accordingly did fo, and at laſt he 
brought her to be perſuaded of the Truth of all 
Cs her Husband told her; and alſo that he really 
pas calPd to the Prophetic Office z and thus be- 
came his firſt Proſelyte in this Tmpoſture. 
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He propagates  Havinc' thus lived retirꝰd two ears, he had 


his Deluftons © 


His fir? Pro- 
fepres: 


Begins to pro- 
pagate his 
Lrigoſture 
openly. 


His crafty 


gain'd, as he thought, a ſufficient. Reputation of 
San#ity for his Deſign, and in the goth Tear of 
his Age he began to take on himſelf the Trile of 
the Apoſtle of God, and began to propagate his 
Delufions, but privately for the firſt tour Years, 
and only among ſuch as he had moſt Confi- 
dende in. | | 

Hs firſt Proſelyte was Cadigba his Wife (as 
has been ſaid) his ſecond was his Slave Zayd Eby 


-Hareth, and the third his Couſin Ali, Son of his 


Uncle Abu Taleb. He tempted his Servant Zayd 
by promiſing him his Freeuom, and upon his re- 
ceiving his Religion, he accordingly manumiſed 
him. And from hence it became a Law among 
the Mabomstans ever ſinee, to make their Slaves 


free, whenever they receive their Religion. 


'Bes1Dpss theſe, he having proſelyted right or 
vine more of the principal Men of the City, be- 
gan openly to publiſh his Impoſture to the People 
of Mecca, in the 44th Fear of his Age; and 
publickly declar'd himſelf to be a Prophet ſent 


from God to reduce them from the Error of Pa- 


ganiſin, and to teach them the true Religion. 
He faid, his Religion was not a new one, but 


= Ah ng that od one which God firſt gave to Adam; and 
*$79:/4 when loſt in the Corruption of the old World, 


reſtor'd it again by Revelation --to Abrabam, 
who taught it his Son J/mael their Fore- father; 
and that he, when he firſt planted himſelf in Ara- 
bia, inſtructed Men in the fame Religion which 
he had receiv'd from Abrabam. But their Poſte- 
rity afterwards corrupted it into Jdolatry, and 
therefore God had new ſent him to deſtroy this 
Taolatry, and again to reſtore the Religion of their 
Patriarch Ifnacl. Therefore according to his 
own Account the Jes do- not improperly call 
his pretended Religion Iſinacliſm. 5 
* 


Of MAHOMETANITSV. 
He pretended to receive all his Revelations 
| from the Angel Gabriel, and that he was ſent 
on purpoſe from God to deliver them unto him. 
And whereas he was ſubject to the Falling Sicł- 
| xs, whenever the £77 was upon him, he ſaid it 


He pretends 
Revelations 


from God by 
the Angel 


Gabriel. ES 


was a Trance, and that then the ſaid Angel Gabriel 


was come from God, with ſome :new!Revelations 
to him, the Splendor of whoſe Appearance he 


could not bear, and fo was the Cauſe of choſe 


Frances. | 

Tu main Arguments by. which he deluded 
Men into his Impaſture, were his Pramiſes and 
Threats, as being thoſe which eaſieſt: work on the 
Affections of the Vulgar. His Promiſes were 
chiefly of a ſenſual Paradiſe, which he ſo cun- 


ningly fram'd as to make it conſiſt and abound 


with all thoſe Pleaſures and Delights, which were 


moſt deſirable and beſt ſuited the -Guft of the 


His chief Ar- 
guments to ſe- 
duce Men. 


His P aradiſe, 
or Heaven de- 


ferib'd. 


Arabians: Such as Women ever young and moſt 
beautiful ; pleaſant Rivers and Streams of Water, 


cooling Drinks, /baded Gardens, delicious Fruits, 


with an eternal Enjoyment of all other Pleaſures 


that enamour and tranſport the Senſes. And 
with the ſame kind of Subtlety he form'd the No- 


tion of Hell, conſiſting of ſuch Puniſbments as His Hell, or 


appear'd to them moſt aflicting and grievous to 
be born; and which he threaten'd to all who 
would not believe in him. And ſuch Torments 
were drinking nothing but boiling and ſtinking 
Water; breathing nothing but exceeding bot and 
ſcorching Air; dwelling for ever in continual Fire, 
and ſurrounded with black, bot and ſalt Smoak, 


as with a Coverlid; that they ſhould eat nothing 


but Briars and Thorns, and the Fruit of the Tree 


Puniſhments 
he threatned. 


Zacon, which ſhould be in their Belhes like barn- 
mg Pitch, and ſuch like things. Now ſuch an 


Heaven and Hell, as is here deſcrib'd, could not 


fail 


5 
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fail of alluring and terrifying an ignorant ſenſual 
People, living in the hot or torrid Zone. 


He threatens To theſe Motives he added (that nothing 
tember might be wanting) the Threats of grievous 


JS adgments to Puniſhments and Judgments in this Life, as well 


db future, if they would not hearken to 
him: And to this End ſet forth to them on all 
Occaſions, what terrible Deſtructions had fallen 
upon the Heads of ſuch as would not be inſtructed 
by the Prophets ſent before: How the old World 
was delug' d, Sodom deſtroy'd by Fire, the Egyp- 
tians plagued and drowned; for Contempt and 


Diſabedience to Noah, Lot and Moſes: And how Ad 


and Thamod, two ancient Tribes of the Arabian, 
(as he on purpoſe feigned) were totally extirpated 
for the ſame Reaſon. 
Heizgravell4 Bur that which gravell'd him moſt was, that 
m the - his Oppoſers demanded to ſee a Miracle from 
13 „ him: For ſaid they, Moſes, Jeſus, and the other 
awor Miracles. Prophets, by your own Confeſſion, work'd Mira- 
cles to prove their Miſſion from God; and there- 
fore if thou art a Prophet, and greater than they, 


as thou boaſteſt thyſelf to be, do thou work the 


like Miracles to manifeſt it to us: Raiſe the 


Dead, cauſe the Dumb to ſpeak, the Deaf to 


hear, c. This Objection he endeavour'd to 


anſwer or to evade divers ways, but his moſt 
conſiderable Reply was, that their Predeceſſors 
had contemned the Miracles of Saleh, and the 
other Prophets, and that for this Reaſon God 
would work no more among them. But none 
of his Reaſons being ſatisfactory, many of his 
He retiring to Followers departed from him. And therefore 
Medina, zates finding his Sophiſtry too weak, he retiring to Me- 
the Sword, dina, another City of Arabia, took the Sword in 
rebel 2/2! Hand, and having gotten an Army to back his 


# 5d 5-3 Bl Cauſe, began to ſing another Note. For then 
cles. be pretended that ſince God had ſent Moſes and 
Jai 
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Of MaHOMETANISM, — 
ſus with Miracles, and yet Men would not be 
hbedient to their Word, he had now ſent him, 
in the laſt Place, without Miracles, to force them 

by the Power of the Sword to do his Will. 
And purſuant thereto he forbad his Diſciples to 
enter into any farther Diſputes about his Reli- 
ion, commanded them to deſtroy all who op- 
poſed it, promis'd them great Rewards for it in 
Heaven, and that thoſe who died in the Cauſe 
ſhould have a Crown of Martyrdom. . 

How EVER, 'tis not to be deny'd but there are 2% Miracles 
Lugendaries which aſcribe abundance of Miracles aſcribd to him 
E to him: As (I.) That he did cleave the Moon : 
in two. (2.) That Trees went forth to meet 
him. (3.) That Water flow'd from between 
his Fingers. (4.) That the Stones ſaluted him. 

(3.) That he fed a great Company with a little 

Food. (6.) That a Beam groan'd at him. (7.) 

That a Camel complain'd to him. (S.) That a 

Shoulder of Mutton told him of its being poi- 

ſon'd ; and ſeveral others too ridiculous for Ma- 

bomet himſelf, or his Doctors to own; who re- 

nounce them all, and acknowledge that he did 

not work any Miracles; but alledge that the ifead ff Mi. 
Eloquence of the Alcoran, and the Excellency of 72cs he at 
its Doctrine, is inſtead of all Miracles, ſince it 2 A 
was compoſed by a Man who could neither write 
nor read. 3 

Bor in anſwer to this, the Chriſtian Doctors que Accompli- 
(though they grant the Alcoran is the Standard of ces of the In. 
Arabic Eloquence and Elegancy of Language, yet) Peter in con- 
prove that Abdia Ben Salon, a Perſian Few, was e, * 
the chief Aſſiſtant to Mabomet in compoſing the 
Acoran; for having been a Rabbi himſelf, he 
very well underſtood the Jewiſh Religion and 
Learning, and wrote all his pretended Revela- 
lions for him for the ten firſt Years, and therefore 
no doubt he was a principal Contriver in the 


forging 
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Of MaHOME TAN Is M. 
of them; He was likewiſe aſſiſted by 4 


| [1+ Monk, one Sergius, (in Arabic, Babi) 
a Neſtorian, in what relates to Chriflianity ty; who 


being excommunicated and expellꝰd his Monaſtery. 

for a great Crime, for ſhame retir*d' to Mates, 
and was entertain*d 97 Mahbomes as before ſaid. 
For the Heatheni/h Rites of the Arabs, Mahomet 


underſtood them well enough himſelf: But the 


Story of his teaching a Bull to bring him the 
Alcoran on his Horns, and breeding Pigeons to 


come to his Ears to make them believe it was the 
Holy Ghoſt, the rar Doctors now TT: as 


The Meſra, or 
his Night- 


_ Fourney to 


Heaven, 


fabulous. 
In the 12th Year of his pretended] 1M Mon is 


placed the Me/ra, that is, his famous Night- 
Journey from Mecca: to Feruſalem, and from 
thence to Heaven; which was thus. At Night 
being in Bed with his Wife Hyeſßa, he heard a 
knocking. at his Door; whereon ariſing, he 
found there the Angel Gabriel with ſeventy Pair 
of Wings expanded, whiter than Snow, and 
clearer than Cryſtal, and the Beaſt Aborat᷑ ſtand- 
ing by him, on which they ſay the Prophets uſed 


to be carried from Place to Place, upon the Exe- 


On the A 
borak. 
Gabriel the 


Angel Jent to 
conduct him. 


He bribes the 
Alborak to 


cution of any divine Command. 

Mahomet deſcribes this Beaſt Alhorak as white 
as Milk, of a mixt Nature and Size, between an 
Aſs and a Mule, and as ſwift as e from 


hence it hath its Name. 


Gabriel with a pleaſant Countenanee in tho 
Name of God falutes Mabomet at the Door, and 


tells him he was ſent to bring him to God into 


Heaven, where he ſhould ſee ſtrange Myſteries, 
not lawful to be ſeen by any other, "and: bid him 
mount the Alborat. But the Beaft being wanton 
and skittiſh-with Idleneſi (having reſted from the 


Time of Chrift till now) would not ſtand ſtill 
Mahomet to ſtride him, till he had firſt ſoorh'd 


him 
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him by promiſing him a Place in Paradiſe: But 
by this means quietly mounting, the Angel Gabriel 
leading the Way with the Bridle in his Hand, he 
was convey d from Mecca to Feriſalem in an In- 
E ſtant. of Time. e e , 91 Vs ra 
Ox his Arrival all the departed Prophets and His Arrival 
| Saints appeared at the Gate of the Temple and ſa- 4 Jerulalem. 
lluted him, and attending him into the chief Ora- 
tory, deſired him to pray for them, and then de- 
parted. Whereupon, going out of the Temple, 
they found a Ladder of Ligli ready fix d for them, 
which they aſcended, leaving the Alborak there 
tied to a Roek till their Return! - > | 
Ox their Arrival at the fut Heaven, upon 73 arrive at 
Gabriels knocking; at the Gate and informing the the fu Hea- 
Porter who was there, the Gates of prodigious ven; cl, 
E Largeneſs immediately opened. This firſt. Hear Jab tere. 
ven, he ſays, was all of pure Silver, and that 
the Stars hung from it by Cbains of Gold, each 
being as big as Mount Nabho near Mecca, Alſo 
that here he ſaw a decrepit old Man, who proved 
to be our firſt Father Adam, who ſaluting him, 
gave God thanks for ſo great à Son, and then 
commended himſelf to his Prayers. 
Hz tells us alſo he here ſaw a Multitude of His De/crip- 
= Angels.in all manner of Shapes, viz. of Men, #2 of a <vor- 
= Beaſts, and Birds of all Sorts; and among the Cocl. 
& latter he ſaw a Cock, white as Snow; of ſo pro- 
digious a Bigneſs, that his Feet ſtanding on the 
firſ Heaven, his Head reach'd up to the ſecond, 
which. was at the Diſtance of 300 Years Journey. 
Others ſay his Head reach'd through all the ſeven 
Heavens as far as the Throne of God, which is 
above ſeven times higher. | 
Fairs Cock, lay they, .. hath his Wings all Farther de- 
over decked with Carbuncles and Pearls, and Scribd. 
extended Eaſt and Weſt at a Diſtance anſwerable 
to his Height: That he is the chief Angel 4 
n | tne 
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the Cocks; and that eve Morning God inging 
aſtantly Join'd him by 


an Hymn, this Cock co 
Crowing, which is ſo loud, that all (except Men 
and Fairies) hear it in Heaven and in Earth, and 


then all the other Cocks which are in Heaven and 


Earth crow alſo. The Mabometans fay, the 
Voice of one conſtantly reading in the Alcoran, 
of him who early each Morning prays. for 
Pardon of Sins, and the Voice of this Cock, 
are three Voices which God always hears. All 


this $:uf about the Cock aroſe from the Fables 


of the Talmud. 5 | 
— ch 2g Fon the firſt Heaven the Impoſtor tells us 
ben; ang be aſcended to the ſecond at the Diſtance of 500 
what they Years Journey above it, (which was the Diſtance 
Jaw there. of each of the ſeven above the other.) This 
Heaven he ſays was of pure Gold; here he ſaw 
Noab, who congratulated him, and recommend- 
ed himſelf to his Prayers. Here alſo he ſays he 
ſaw twice as many Angels as before, and among 
them one who ſtanding on the ſecond, his Head 
reach'd to the third Heaven. | 
They arriveat | From thence he aſcended to the third Heaven, 
nd 2 . made of precious Stones, where at the Entrance he 
2 tows xray met Abraham, who deſired the Favour of his 
Prayers. And here he ſaw many more Angel. 
than the former, and one of ſo prodigious a Size, 
that the Diſtance between his two Eyes was 
ſeventy Thouſand Days Journey (according to our 
rate of Travelling.) This the Angel Gabriel told 
him was the Angel of Death; for before him was 
a large Table wherein he wrote the Names of 
. Perſons that are to be born, computes the Days 
of their Life, which when they have compleat- 
ed he blots them out, and then thoſe Perſons 
| die . N ; 
Thy arriveat From hence he aſcended up to the fourth 


h ; ; 
"ohh za: Heaven, which was all of Emerald; where - 


they ſaw there. 
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Of MaRHOMETANTS * 81 
the Entrance he met Joſeph the Son of Jacob, who 
defired a Share in his Prayers alſo. Here were 
fill more Angels than. in the preceding Hea- 
ven, one of which alſo reach'd from this to the 


ffth Heaven, who was cantinually weeping and 
lamenting, which Gabriel told him was for the 


| Sins of Men, and their Deſtruction conſequent 


thereupon. 3 | 
From hence he aſcended up to the fifth Hea- They aſcend s 


Den, which was made of Adamant, where he „e fi Hea- 
found Moſes, who recommended himſelf to his 
| Prayers, and there alſo ſaw a much greater 


Number of Angels than in the former Heaven. 
From hence he aſcended to the ſixth Heaven, To the fexth 
which was of Carbuncle, where he met with John Heaven. 


| the Baptiſt, who committed himſelf to his Pray- 
ers alſo. Here likewiſe were more Angels than 


in the former Heaven. | | 
From hence he aſcended to the ſeventh Hea- To the ſeventh 


ven, which was all made of divine Light, and here Heaven, and 


| he found Jeſus Chriſt, to whom (now) Mahomet what they ſad 
| recommends himſelf, and deſired Chriſt to pray 


there. 


for him. By this he acknowledg'd Chriſt to be 


the greater, to flatter and pleaſe the Chriſtians. 


Here he ſaid he found a much greater number of 
Angels than in all the other Heavens together; 
among which was one extraordinary Angel ha- 


= ving /eventy Thouſand Heads, and in every Head . 


ſo many Tongues, and every Tongue uttering ſo 


A many diſtinct Voices at once, with which he con- 
tinued Day and Night inceſſantly praiſing God. 


Taz Angel Gabriel having brought him thus De Angel 


far, told him, That it was not permitted him to Gabriel /zaves 


go any farther, and therefore directed him to af- % 4d 5c 
aſcends to the 


cend up the reſt of the Way to the Throne of God 53, of God 


5 by himſelf; which he perform'd with Difficulty, 4 Sine. 
W Paſſing through Waters and Snow, Sc. till he 
ame where he heard a Voice ſaying to him, 


O Mahomet, 


— \ 
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tempt. 
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O Mabomet, ſalute thy Creator; from whence af. 
cending higher, he came to a Place of a vaſt Ex. 
tenſion of Light, of ſuch Brightneſs as could not 
* f be endured, and this was the Habitation of the 
a Almighty, where his Throne was placed; on the 
right Side of which he ſays there were written theſe 
Fratic Words, La ellab elallah Mobammed Reſul 
ollah, i. e. There is no God but God, and Ma. 
homet is his Prophet. This is the Mabometan 
Creed, and which he ſays was written on all the 
Gates of the ſeven Heavens. 

He is admit Bur approaching the Preſence of God within 
MM approac two Bow-ſhots he ſays, he ſaw him ſitting on his 
3 3 wa Throne with a Covering of ſeventy Thouſand Veil 
before his Face: That God put forth his Hand, 
as a Token of his Favour, and laid it upon him, 
which was of that exceeding Coldneſs, that it 
pierced the very Marrow of his Back, and he 
could not bear it: That after this God converſed 
familiarly with him, reveaPd to him a great 
many hidden Myſteries, and made him under- 
ſtand his whole Law; and gave him many things 
in Charge concerning his inſtructing Men in the 
Knowledge of it ; and in concluſion, gave him 
ſeveral Privileges above the reit of Mankind. 
He is diſmiſed And then being diſmiſs'd, he return*d to the Au- 
and recondut- ge] Gabriel, who reconducted him through all the 
e to Meca. ſeven Heavens, and fat him on the Alborak, which 
he left tied at Feruſalem, and from thence with 
the Bridle in his Hand conducted him to Mecca; 
and all this in the Space of one tenth Part of a 

Night. | | 
The Relation Has relating this extravagant and ridiculous 
hereof expoſes Fiction the next Morning expoſed him to 
ln to Cn. great Deriſion and Contempt; and many of his 
Diſciples, aſhamed of him as an abominable Lyar, 
left him in Indignation. And many more had 


done ſo, had not Abu Beker, a Partner in the 
| Cheat, 
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Cheat, put aſtop to the Defection, by his avouch- 
ing and pretending to believe the Truth of all 


 Mabomet's Jargon, ſtoln from Talmudical Fables. 
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Taz Impoſture being conſtantly attended with They of Mecca 


it occaſionꝰd in Mecca and other Cities of Arabia, 
the Chiefs of Mecca reſolv*d at laſt to ſtrike at 
the Root, and prevent the further ſpreading of the 
Miſchief by cutting him off, who was the Au- 


thor of it. But he having timely Notice thereof, He is inform'd 


fled ſecretly by Night with all that would follow 
him to Medina another great City of Arabia; 
where he ſettled himſelf, and built a Maſque for 
the Exerciſe of his new Religion: And order'd 
all Computations of Time to be made hencefor- 
wards from his ſaid Flight; which therefore was 
the Beginning of the Mahometan Ara, call'd 
Hegira, which (in Arabic) ſignifies the Flight, It 
commences from 7uly the 16th, A. D. 622. 


Contentions, Inſurrections and Male- practices, which e to cut 


im off. 


of tt, and flies 
to ina. 


The Era of 
the Hegira, or 
Flight. 


Taz Impoſtor having now obtain'd a Town at The Impoftor 
his Command, where to arm his Party, and Prepagates bit 


head them with Security ; after Preaching up his 
Impoſture for 13 Years, reſolv'd now to take the 
Sword in Hand and fight for it: And hence- 
torth forbids all Manner of Diſputing about his 
Religion; and makes it no leſs than Death for 


Religion with 


the Sword. 


any one to contradict and oppoſe what he 


taught; commanding all to be ſlain with the 
Sword, that would not embrace it. | 
BuT having, by the Fortune of War, got 
Footing again at Mecca, and perceiving that his 
Followers ſtill bore a ſuperſtitious Ventration for 
the Temple there, he thought it his Intereſt to 
preſerve their Temple in its former Honour of be- 
ing the chief Place of Worſhip, and therefore or- 
der'd his Diſciples to pray with their Faces to- 


He recovering - 


Mecca, makes 
the Temple 
there the 
chief Place of 
his Worſhip. 


wards Mecca, and ordain'd the Temple there the 


chief Place of Worſhip, to which they were ſtill 


2 to 


F, 


— 
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He is poijon'd 
-at Chaibar, 


and dies in 
three Years 
after. 
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to perform their Pilgrimages, as in former Times. 
And to magnify the Temple, and give greater 
Honour and Reputation thereto, the Impoſtor 
told them it was firſt built in Heaven for the 
Angels to worſhip in; that there Adam worſhip'd 
while in Paradiſe (which they ſay is in Heaven,) 
but being caſt down from thence, he pray'd God 
that he might have ſuch a Temple in Earth as 
that was in Heaven ; and that thereupon God ſent 
down the Similitude of that Temple in Curtains of 
Tight, and pitch'd it at Mecca, where it now 
ſtands, which is, ſay they, exactly under the 
Original in Heaven; with much more of the like 
fabulous Stuff. 3 

In the feventh Year of the Hegira, 1. e. after 
his Flight, he led up his Army againſt Chathar, 
an Arabian City, and entering the Town, took 
up his Quarters in the Houſe of one Horeth, a 
principal Inhabitant, whoſe Daughter Zamath 
dreſſing a Shoulder of Mutton for his Supper, 
Poiſon'd it: For ſhe ſaid ſhe would make 774 
whether he were a Prophet or no: If he were a 
Prophet, he could certainly tell, ſaid ſhe, that 
the Meat was poiſon'd, and ſo would receive no 


Harm from it: If he were not a Prophet, ſhe 


thought ſhe ſhould do the World great Service in 
ridding it of ſo cruel a Tyrant, as ſhe ſaid. Now 
ſome ſay, the Shoulder of Mutton ſpoke to him, 
and told him it was poz/on*'d. But alas! it ſeems 


it was too late to do him any good; for Baſber, 


one of his Company, eating greedily of it, fell 
down dead in the Place; and though Mahomet 


had not immediately the ſame Fate, becauſe not 


liking the Tate, he ſpit out again what he had 
taken into his Mouth, yet he let down enough 
to do his Buſineſs, for he was never well after 
this Supper, and at three Years End died of it in 
the City of Medina; he died on his Birth Ss 

ing 


maſhed Hands, They pretend God ſent it to 


| which Abraham offered in Sacrifice inftead of 
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| being juſt 63 Years old, in their Computation, His Age and 

which makes only 61 of our Years. He was zal. 

buried in the Earth, and not ſuſpended in an 

Iron Coffin, by means of Loadſtones, in the Air, 

as has been fabulouſiy reported. 1175 
Tax Alcoran, or rather (as it ſhould be call'd) 4 Account of 

the Coran, is the Name of that Book which of rod par 

contains the Mahometan Laws and Doctrines 3 p;31-. 

and ſignifies, the Reading, or that which ought 

to be Read; as we call our Bible, the Scripture, 

or Writing. The Mahometan Bible, or Coran, is 

divided into four Parts, and each of them into 

Chapters, and thoſe again into Verſes. The 

Chapters have ridiculous Titles, as the Chapter of 

the Cow, of the Elephant, of the Emmet, of the 

Spider, of the Fly, &c. And the whole is in 

ſuch a diſorderly and incoherent Method, that it 

is but one continued Hodge-podge. Yet have they 

ſuch a ſtupid Veneration for this Book, that *tis 

Death for a Few or Chriſtian to touch it, and 

even for a Muſſulman himſelf, (for fo they call 

their pretended true Believers) if he touch it with 


— 


the Prophet Mahomet by the Angel Gabriel writ 
on Parchment made of the Skin of the Ram 


his Son IJaac; with abundance of other ſuperſti- 
tious and impious Trumpery concerning it, not 
Waren tene 8 
Tux chief Principles of Mabometaniſin are as Some of the 
9 follow; (I.) They believe that God is but One, ee we _ 
= 25 well in Perſon as Eſſence. (2.) That Mahonſet ae 5 
is his Prophet. (3.) That Angels are God's Mini- Matometans. 
ſters, which execute his Commands; of whom 
the Angel Gabriel is Chief. (4.) They hold Fate 
and abſolute Predeſiination, which makes them 
fight undauntedly. (g.) They hold an Heaven 
and Hell, with ſuch Rewards and Puniſbments 
8 — 
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as have been juſt now deſcrib'd. (6.) They uſe 
Circumciſion, which they had from the Fes, 
(.) Their Religion is to be propagated by the 
Power of the Sword only, for which Reaſon 
their Imans, or Prieſts, preach with a drawn 
Sword in their Hands. (8.) That the Muſul- 


mans who kill Unbelievers, thereby merit Para. 
diſe. (q.) Mahomet forbad drinking Wine, 


Games of Chance, Sc. leſt his Followers ſhould 


thereby quarrel, fall together by the Ears, and 
expoſe his Religzon to Hazard. (10.) He al- 


 low'd both the Old and New Teſtament, and cites 


many Paſſages from each to prove and juſtify 
his pretended Apoſtleſbip. (11.) They hold many 
Things by Oral Tradition, which they pretend 
Mabomet receiv'd from the Mouth of God in the 
Night Journey before related. (12.) The Muſul- 
mans are allowed not only a Plurality of Mives, 
but to keep as many Women Slaves for their Luſt 
as they can afford to buy, and the Children of 
the latter are as legitimate as thoſe of the former: 
The old Leticher, Mahomet himſelf, having had 
15 or 20 Wives for his own Share. (13.) Ma- 
homet torbid Adultery to his Followers, yet him- 
ſelf took the Wife of his Servant Zeyd. (14.) If 
two Places of the Coran diſagree or be contra- 
aiftory, they revoke one of them, or diſannul it. 
(15.) They hold the Immortality of the Soul. ( 16.) 
That the Puni/hments of the Wicked are not eter- 
nal. (17.) That the very Devils themſelves ſhall 
at laſt be converted by the Power of the Coran. 
Theſe, with innumerable other filly, falſe, and 
ridiculous Tenets and Traditions, make the mon- 


ſtrous Bulk of Mabometan Doctrine, which tis 


amazing to think how even Superſtition itſelf 
could ſwallow. A Religion beſpeaking only an 
zthiterate Barbarian, who could neither Hrite nor 
Read, tor its Author; fabulous Fews, idolatrous 

35 Pagans, 
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Pagans, and beretical Popiſh Chriſtians for its Vo- 
| taries ; and the Sword and Deſtruction for the 
a Means of its Propagation. | 
Tux Notes and Characters inſeparable from an The Notes or 
; Impoſture are reckon'd by a learned Man as fol- pon 5 * 
WE lows. (1.) That it muſt always have for its End 3 * 
ſome carnal Intereſt. (2.) That it can have none deaux. 

but wicked Men for its Authors. (3.) That both 

theſe muſt neceſſarily appear in the very Contex- 

ture of the Impoſture itſelf. (4.) That it can 

never be ſo framed, but that it will contain ſome 

palpable Falfities, which will diſcover the Fal/ity 

of all the reſt. (5.) That where-ever it is firſt 
propagated, it muſt be done by Craft and Fraud. 
(6.) That when entruſted with many Conſpira- 

tors it can never be long conceal'd. And, (7.) 

That it can never be eſtabliſhed without Force and 

Violence. | 

Now that all theſe muſt belong to every Im- 

Poſture, and all particularly did ſo to Mabometa- 
niſm ; and that none of them can be charged 
upon Chriſtianity, the aforeſaid learned Dean hath 
largely proved in his Letter to the Deiſts of the 
preſent Age. te 


* 
5 
oy 


of PAGAMNIS M, or the 


DivINITIES of the HEATHEN, 


and the WORSHIP paid to them. | 


W= moſt legibly imprinted the Cha- gierte, 
7 rafters of Deity on all the won- p/ainh ac- 
. 0 S derful Works of his Hands ; counted for 


and that thereby the inviſible 
Things of him from the Creation of the World 


are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things 


LTHOUGH the great and Thetrue Origi- 


0 I 50 "EE - nal of 1dolatry | 
\ FA 5 awful Creator of all Things had ee 
| . 


that are made, viz. his eternal Power and God- Rom. i. 


| head or Deity; and in ſoclear a Manner that they 
who acknowledg'd it not muſt needs be without 
Excuſe ; yet that when Men thus infallibly knew 
God, they neither glorified him as God, nor 
were thankful to him for his conſtant Bleſſings, 


but inſtead of this became bruti/hly ſupine and 


ain in their Imaginations, and their Hearts, 


through ſuch wretched Folly, was envelop'd in 


Ignorance, and darken'd like the Earth eclipſed 
from the Splendor of the Sun; and ſo perverſe, 
that they ſeem'd even not to like to retain God 
in their Knowledge: I fay, that then God did 
]Iudicially give them up to a reprobate Mind; in 


Conſequence of which they ſoon chang'd the 


Glory of the uncorruptible God, into an Inage 
of corruptible Man, and of Birds and four-footed 
Beaſts, and Reptiles ; and thus changing the true 
| ED ” Worſhip 
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Worſhip of God into Hing and diabolical Dely. 
ſions, they worſhipped and ſerved the Creature 
more than the Creator, who is over all, God, 
bleſſed for ever, Amen. And this is the true Ori- 
ginal of all that gro/s Darkneſs and idolatrous Su. 
perſtition which had overwhelm'd the World, and 
introduced ſuch a numberleſs Variety of falſe and 

Fabulous Deities in the Beginning. | 
Pottveiſm, - TRE Religion (or rather the Impiety) of the 
— Pagans or Heathen Nations, is properly calbd 
Polytheiſm, or the acknowledging a Plurality of 
_ Gods ; for their Number was almoſt infinite, It 
Tdolatry, what is alſo call'd Idolatry, becauſe they worſhip'd 
their Divinities by various Repreſentations, calbd 
Idols or Images. „ 
Ninus, he T 1s generally agreed that Ninus, the firſt 
1525 4utvor ff Aſſyrian Monarch, was the firſt Contriver and 
nd Aſſerter of falſe Gods; who, to render the Name We 
and Memory of his Father Belus or Nimrod im- 
mortal, procured a Statue of him to be curiouſly We 
made, and paid divine Honour and Reverence We 
thereto, and commanded the Babylonians his Sub- 
jects to do the ſame; and to induce them the 
eaſter, he made it a Sanctuary for the Guilty and We 
Miſerablè to fly to, and be fate. 
| The firſt falſe TEIs Statue, or Idol of Ninus, which repre- 
| Ss * ſented his Father Belus, was in time call'd Bel, 
. and afterwards Baal. And this being a general 
Name for Lords and Rulers, it imports among 
the Heathen the ſame as the ſacred Names of 
| Jebovab and Adonai in the Scriptures, i. e. Sove- 
| reign Lord; at length this Appellation was chang'd 


| among the Greeks for that of Jupiter or Fove. 
| So that Fehovab, Baal, and Jupiter, all ſignify 

the ſame Thing, only the firſt is ſacred and truly 
applied ; the other prophane, and wrongly ap- 
plied to Idols. | | 


If 
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Ir then Ninus was the firſt Idolater, and Bel or Babylonians 
| Baal the firſt Idol, *tis evident the Babylonians 5,0 YT 
and Aſſrians were the firſt People and Nation who r. 
ell off from the Worſbip of the true God to Ido- 
latry and Polytheiſm ; from whence the dire Con- 
tagion ſoon ſpread over the neighbouring Na- 
tions, and totally infected the Phænicians, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Syrians, Perſians, Grecians, 
Indians, &c. far and near, who have ever ſince 
been prone and ſtrenuouſiy addicted to theſe kinds 
of Superſittzons. # | 
Tux Nations of the World having thus loſt Every thing 
the Knowledge of the true God, and abandon'd 5 N became 
themſelves to follow the uncertain Conduct of * 
their confounded Reaſon, and the wild Vagaries of 
Minds and Fudgments judicially blinded, they 
quickly ſhew*d their deprav*d Natures in the ri- 
diculous and ſenſleſs Choice they made of their 
Gods and Divinities; and the ſtrange Deficiency 
of their Reaſon in the confus'd and endleſs Vari- 
ety of them : There being nothing in the Hea- 
vens or the Earth, whether Good or Bad, that 
Men could ſee or be ſenſible of, but that ſome 
People or another had furely deified it. 
Bur to be more particular, the Species of Ido- The ſeveral 

latry may be reckon'd as follows, (1.) The Sees of lo- 
Worſhip of Angels, and Spirits, or pure and ab- 12 Species. 
ſtracted Intelligences, whom they made to preſide 
over Kingdoms and People, and in Scripture they 
are call'd Elobim or Gods, ſtrange Gods, other 
Gods, the Gods of the Heathen, &c. of which ſec 
Exod. xviii. 11. XXii. 19. 2 Kings Xvii. 7. (2.) 
The Worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies, the Sun, Second Species. 
Moon and Stars; this in Scripture is called wor- 
ſhipping the Hoſt of Heaven; they imagining 

great Virtue and benign Influences to be derived 

from them to the Earth and all things on it. 
(3.) The Worſhip of Idols or Images of various Third Species 

Forms 
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Forms and Shapes, as of Men, Beaſts, Bird,, 


. Fiſhes, &c. and this of all others is moſt univer.. 


Fourth & pecies. 


Fifth Species. 


= 8 ixth Species. 


fal, and what is moſt properly calPd Idolatry. 
(4.) The Worſhip of Animals themſelves: As 
Lions, Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, . Swine, Goats, Dogs, 
Cats, Mice, Spiders, &c. amongſt Beaſts : The 
Eagle, Ibis, Phenix, Hawks, &c. among Birds; 
and the Yale and other Fiſhes ; with the Ser- 
pentes of all kinds; and Shell- Animals ; as may 
be ſeen in Hiſtory. (5.) The Worſhip of inani- 
mate Things; as Fire, Water, Air, the Winds, 
the Earth; alſo all kinds of Plants and Herbs, 
Stones, &c. (6.) They alſo worſhipped things 
which were not Subſtances, but mere Modes and 
Accidents of Things; as Life, Death, Paſſions 


of Love, Fear, Envy, Anger, &c. Diſeaſes, as 


Seventh 
Spectes. 


the Fever; allo Health, Honour, &c. the Vir- 
tues, as Virtue, Faith, Hope, Fuſtice, Piety, 
Mercy, Chaſtity, &c. Alſo Truth, the Mind, 
Peace, Money, Mirth ; yea Impudence, Calumny, 
Fraud, Fury, Diſcord, Fame, Fortune, Silence, 
&c. were all eſteem'd Deities, and had Temples 
built for their Worſhip. (7.) Another Kind of 
Idolatry is the paying divine Honours to Kings, 
Heroes, &c. who have fought Battles ſucceſsfully, 
and done many great Exploits; ſuppoſing ſuch 
great Perſons have ſomewhat in them more than 


Human; tlierefore make their Images and bow 


E ighth F Peczes, 


down to them as Demigods. Thus the Em- 
perors of Perſia, India, and China, are wor- 
ſhip'd at this Day. (8.) The laſt, and moſt 
ſtrange kind of Idolatry, is the worſhipping of 


Devils, and evil Spirits, which are call'd Caco- 


demons ; for they ſay God is good and will not 
hurt them, therefore they need not pray to him 
on that Account; but, fay they, the Devil and 
wicked &girits in the Air, as they are inclin'd, 
and have a Power to do M7/chief, ſo they un- 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly will, if they do not honour them with 

their Prayers and Sacrifices, not to do it. And 

ſuch diabolical Adorations are very frequent at 

| this Day in the Indies and other Parts of the 

Heathen World. | | | 

Taz moſt convenient Diviſion of the Gods We Heathen 
and Goddeſſes of the Heathen is according to their 2 de, 
| ſeveral Degrees of Dignity and Superiority allow'd C - "ap 
them; of which we have the following Claſſes. : 
(J.) The Celeſtial Gods and Goddeſſes. (2.) The 
Terreſtrial Deities. (3.) The Marine and River 
Gods. (4.) The Infernal Gods. (5.) The ſab- * 
ordinate and miſcellaneous Deities, (6.) The ad- 
ſcriptitious Gods, Demi-Gods and Heroes. (7.) 

Modal Deities z; of which a few things in Order. 

Tas. celeſtial or ſuperior Gods are theſe Five, The teleftial 
viz, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury and Bac- Gods and God: 
cus. The celeſtial Goddeſſes are theſe Five, viz. s. 

Juno, Minerva or Pallas, Venus, Latona, and 


Aurora. 
JIT ER is the moſt high of all the Hea- Jupiter. 
= then Divinities ; is ſaid to be the Son of Saturn 
and Ops; was born at the ſame Birth with his 
Wife Juno, and educated in Mount Ida in Crete, 
becauſe his Father Saturn ſought to devour him: 
But being grown, he depos'd and baniſh'd his 
Father, and divided the K ingdom of the World 
between himſelf and his Brethren Pluto and Nep- 
tune, The Furiſdiftion of the Sea he gave to 
Neptune; Pluto was ſent to rule in Hell; but re- 
ſerv'd to himſelf the Sovereignty of Heaven and 
Earth, He was eſteem'd the moſt beneficent 
Deity, and was therefore call'd the Father of the 
Gods and Men. He overcame the Giants and 
the Titans in Battle; with other great Exploits 
recorded of him. He committed abundance of 
Inceſt, Adultery, and Lewdneſs of all kinds, in 
various Shapes. (A fine Character of a. God) 
e gs Almoſt 
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Apollo. 
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Almoſt every Nation had its Zupiter : Vary 
reckon'd 300 Fupiters, as a Part of the 30000 
Gods own'd by the Heathen. In the Pantheon he 
fits upon a Throne of [vory and Gold, under a 
rich Canopy, with a Beard, holding Thunder. bolt, 
in his Right. hand, and a Scepter of Cypreſs in his 
Left, with an Eagle on the Top; is inveſted 
with an embroider*d Cloak, and Golden Shoes. 
APOLLO was the next principal Dezty of the 
firſt Rank: He was the Son of Jupiter and La- 
tona; born in the Iſland Delus, and at the ſame 
Birth with Diana. He was the God whom they 
made to preſide over Muſic, Phyſic, Poetry, and 
Prophecy or Divination, as alſo the Chace. He was 
always repreſented as a young and beardleſs Youth. 
He kill'd the Serpent Python, and afterwards the 
Cyclops; he flead Marſyas the Fiddler alive for 
challenging him at Muſic; with Neptune's Help 
he built the Walls of Troy for King Laomedon : 
Being degraded, he kept Admetus the King of 
Theſſaly's Cattle. He turn'd Daphne, whom he 
loved, into a Laurel; and his Boy Hyacinth into 
a Violet, He had a famous Temple and Oracleat 
Delphos. He was alſo call'd Phæbus, Sol, Horus, 


&c. His Image was a graceful and comely Youth, 


with long Hair, a Laurel-Crown, Garments em- 
broider'd with Gold, holding a Bow and Arrow 
in one Hand, and an Harp in the other. 
MARS is the next celeſtial Divinity with the 
Heathen ; Son of Jupiter and Juno, or as Ovid 
ſays, of Juno alone; who conceiv'd him at the 
Smell of a Flower, ſhew'd her by the \ 
Flora. He was reputed the God of War and 
Armies, as his Siſter Bellona was the Goddeſs 


ther in an {ron Net, as he accordingly did, and 
thus expoſed them naked to the Laygbter and 
| Diverſion 
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Diverſion of the Gods. He was repreſented riding 
in an high Chariot, drawn by two furious Horſes 
call'd Fear and Terror, driven by his Siſter Bel- 
loa ; he was cover'd with Armour; and holds a 
Spear in one Hand, and brandiſhes a Sword in 
the other, as chough he breath*d Fire and Death, 
and threatned every body with Ruin and De- 


ſtruction. 
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MERCURY as the Son of Jupiter and kites Mercury. 


he was reputed the God of Eloquence and Mer- 
chandiſe he was ſuppos'd the Meſſenger and In- 
terpreter of the Gods; and therefore he had 
Wings on his Head and Heels; and a Caduceus 
in his Hand, which is a Rod with two Serpents 
ewiſted round it, in token of Peace and Amity. 

He was alſo look*d upon as the God of Thieves, 
and the Arbiter of Peace. He guarded the Ways 


and conducted the deceaſed Souls to Hell. The 


Egyptians call'd him Anubis. The Inventions of 
the Lute, the Harp, the Exerciſe of Wreſtling, 
&c. are aſcrib'd to him, And 'tis probably 
thought the famous Tyiſimegiſtus in antient Times 
was the Original of this Deity. 


BACCHUS was the God they moſt den Bacchus. 


in, though he was their greateſt Shame. He was 
the Son of Jupiter by Semele ; he was look'd 
upon as the God of Wine and Drunkenneſs, and 
Revelling. He was crown'd with Ivy and Vine- 
leaves, held a Javelin encircled with the ſame, 
rode on a Chariot drawn ſometimes by Lions and 
Tigers, ſometimes by Lynxes and Panthers ; pre- 
ceded by a drunken Band of Satyrs, Demons, 
Nymphs, &c. Silenus, his Foſter-Father, often 
comes after him, ſitting on an Aſs that bends 
under his Burtben. He was repreſented naked, 
with a red Face, laſcivious Looks, in an effemi- 
nate Poſture, diſpirited with Luxury, and over- 
come with Wine. 


Or 


Minerva or 


Pallas. 


Venus. 
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Or the celeſtial Goddeſſes, FUNO is allow'd the 


Pre-eminence. She was Daughter of Saturn and 
Ops or Cybele; and Siſter and Wife to Fupiter. 
She was eſteem'd the Goddeſs of Kingdoms and 
Riches, and known by a great Diverſity of 
Names ; and as moſt other Gods were refers 
to Jupiter, ſo almoſt all other Goddeſſes were 
incorporated in the Perſon of uno. She was re- 
preſented as a majeſt:cal beautiful Woman, riding 
in a Golden Chariot drawn by Peacocks, wearing 
a Scepter in her Hand, and a Crown on her Head 
ſet about with Roſes and Lillies, and encircled 
around with fair Iris or the Rain-Bow. She was 
alſo judg*d to preſide over Matrimony, Child- 
bearing, Births, and was the guardian Angel of 
Women ; and therefore had many Temples and Al- 
tars erected in Honour of her. 
MINERVA or PALLAS was (as tis ſaid) 


born of Fupiter's Brain without a Mother; ſhe 


was the Goddeſs of Viſdom, and all Arts; ſhe 
invented Spinning, Weaving, the Uſe of Oil, ma- 
king and colouring Cloth, Building; ſhe refuſed to 
marry any of the Gods, and led a Virgin Life : 

Her Statue was of a ſtern and fierce Countenance, 
cloath*d with Armour (as being the Preſident and 
Inventreſs of War) a glittering Head- Piece of 


Gold, a golden Breaſt-Plate; a Lance in her 
Right-hand, and.a terrible Shield (with rhe Head 


of Meduſa) in her Left. A fighting Cock ſtood 


by her; and an Oul, as an Emblem of Sagacity, 


becauſe it ſeeth in the Dark. There were alſo 
many Minerv's as well as Joves'and Fund's. 
VENUS was the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty s 
ſhe ſprang from the Froth of the Sea ariſing from 
the Secrets of Cælus, which were cut off and 


_ thrown therein: As ſoon as born, ſhe was driven 


upon the and Cyprus, where ſhe was educated, 
and after wards being carried to Heaven, was 
| | | married 


married to Vulcan, whom ſhe ſoon cuckolded, 
with her Gallant Mars. Her Image was moſt 
fair and beautiful, view'd itſelf with a ſoft and 
becoming Pride; was cloathed with a purple 
Mantle, glittering with Diamonds, with two 
Cupids on her Side, the Graces round her, with 
the charming Adonis holding up her Train. Her 
Chariot was of Ivory, drawn by Swans, Doves, 
or Swallows, as ſhe directed. 

LATONA was the Daughter of Phebe and E | 
Czus the Titan, the Wife of Jupiter, and Mo- 
ther of Apollo and Diana. She brought forth 
her Twins in the Iſle Delos, which before was 
ſaid to ſwim in the Sea, but by Neptune's Order 
became fix'd and immoveable for Latona's Pur- 
poſe. Whilſt ſhe was big and wandring through 
the Fields of Lycia, being very thirſty ſhe at- 
tempted to drink of a Spring at the Bottom of a 
Valley, but the Country Ruſtics hinder'd her, and 
bid her depart 3 ſhe intreated, they obſtinately 
refus'd to admit it; whereupon in a Wrath ſhe 
curſing them, ſaid, May ye always live in this 
Water! Immediately they were turn'd into Frogs, 
and leap'd into the muddy Water, where they 
have ever after liv'd. | 

AURORA was the Daughter of Terra and Aurora. 
Titan, the Siſter of Sol and Lans, and Mother of | 
the Stars and the Winds. She was the Goddeſs 
of the Morning. She was repreſented ſtanding 
in a Chariot of ſhining Gold, drawn by two 
white flying Horſes ; her Countenance ſhone like 
Gold, her Fingers red like Roſes; crown'd with 
a Star, radiating Beams of Light and Glory all 
around her ; in one Hand ſhe held the Reins, 
in the other a burning Flambeau. Such are the 
Fables and poetical Fiftions concerning the Cele- 


ſtial Deities. | 
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The Terreſtrial 


Gods and 


Goddeſſes. 


Saturn. 


Janus. 
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THE 7. erreſtrial Deities (ſo calPd becauſe their 
Habitations are in the Earth, ) are Saturn, Janus, 


Pulcan,  Aolus, and Momus. The Terreſtria} 


Goddeſſes are principally Veſta, Cybele, Ceres, 
the Muſes, and Themis with her Siſters. To 


theſe Terreſtrial Gods there are alſo ſome peculiar 


to the Countries and the Y/oods, and are therefore 


calPd the Gods of the Woods, which will be after- 


wards deſcrib'd. 

SATURN the Son of Calum and T erra; he 
married his Siſter Ops ; his eldeſt Brother was 
Titan; and his Children, Jupiter, Neptune, 


Pluto, and their Siſter uno. Titan, by the Per- 


ſuaſion of his Mother Ops, and Siſter Cybele, re- 
ſign'd his Right to the Kingdom of the World 


to his Brother Saturn, on Condition that he 
ſhould not ſuffer any of his Male Children to 


live; that the Empire of the World might de- 
volve to his Poſterity after Saturn's Death. 
Whereupon Saturn is ſaid to have devour'd all 


his Male Children. But his Wife Ops ſav'd Ju- 


piter, by ſending him away, as alſo Neptune and 


Pluto; which when T:tan afterwards came to hear 


of, he made War upon Saturn, and put him and 


his Wife in Priſon. At length Jupiter overcame 
Titan, and ſet them free: But Saturn being in- 
form'd his Son Jupiter would deprive him of his 


Kingdom, endeavour'd to make him away; 


which when Jupiter underſtood, he baniſh*d his 


Father, and took on him the Sovereignty of the 
World. In his Days was the Golden Age. He 


was repreſented as a decrepit deform'd old Man, 
in whoſe Lefl- hand was a Scythe (which he was 
ſaid to invent,) and in his Right a Serpent bit- 


ing his Tail. The whole of which is a * 
Enblem of Time. 


FANUS is ſaid to be the Son of Cælus and 


Hecate : He was eſteem'd to preſide over the 


Beginning 
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Beginning of all Buſineſs, He was repreſented 


with two Faces looking both ways at once. He 
ſits upon a Throne before twelve Altars, as being 


the firſt Inſtitutor of Altars, Temples, and Reli- 


giows Rites. He holds a Key in one Hand and 
2 Rod in the other, as he was the Guardian of the 
Mays, and the Inventor of Locks, Doors and 
Gates, From him the Month Zaxuary took its 
Name, as it ſtands between the Old and New 
Years, .and beholds them both as it were with 
two Faces. 2] 


VULCAN was the Son of Jupiter and Juno, Vulcan 


and yet notwithſtanding his De/cent was ſo High, 
and himſelf a God, he was oblig'd to follow a 
Trade, and that of a Black/mith too, poor God! 
For being contemptible on Account of his De- 
formity, he was caſt down from Heaven into the 
Ie Lemnos; he broke his Leg with the Fall, and 
has ever ſince been Lame. Here he erected his 
Forge, and made Thunderbolts for his Father Fu- 
piter, and Armory for the other Gods. His 


Servants were call'd Cyclops, becauſe they had Cyclops: 


but one Eye, which was in the Middle of their 
Foreheads of a circular Figure. Their Names 
were Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon, and were 
born of Neptune and Amphitrite, Though Yul- 
can was ſo naſty and deform'd, he had the greateſt 
Beauty among all the Divinities to his Wife, viz, 
the Goddeſs Venus, who indeed cuckolded him, but 
that was no wonder. Vulcan, in ſhort, was the 
God of Fire, and preſided over Metals, and Ar- 
tificers concern'd therewith. 8 


 AOLUS was the Son of Jupiter and Aceſta or Rolus. 


Segeſta.; he was the God of Winds, which he kept 
under his Power confined in a Cave in one of the 
Eolian lands where he dwelt ; who therefore could 


ſet them at Liberty, raiſe Storms and Hurricanes, 


or otherwiſe could reſtrain their Rage, and cauſe 
H 2 perfect 
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Momus. 


The Terreſtrial 


Goddeſſes. 
Veſta. 


Cybele. 


Ceres. 
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perfect Calms by recalling the Winds and ſetter. 


ing them in their Priſons. 

MOMUS the Son of Nox and Suing: 3 he was 
(as his Name imports) a eſter, Mocker, or 
Mimick; his Life was idly ſpent in nicely Hig 
ſerving the Sayings and Actions of the Gods; and 
then in cenſuring and deriding them, with the 
greateſt Freedom. For Inſtance, when Neptune 
had made a Bull, Minerva an Houſe, and Vul. 
ran a Man, they made Momus Judge who had 
ſhewn the greateſt Sill; but he blamed them all: 
Neptune, for not olacing the BulPs-Horns in his 
Forehead before his Eyes, that he might have 
puſh'd the ſurer: And Minerva, becauſe her 
Houſe was fix d, and could not be carried away 
in caſe twas placed among bad Neighbours: 
But Vulcan he ſaid was moſt imprudent, becauſe 
he did not make a Vindom in the Man's Breaſt, 


whereby to view his /ubti] and deſigning Thoughts, 


TRE Terreſtrial Goddeſſes are (1.) Veſta the 
Wife of Cælum, and Mother of Saturn; (for 
Ops, Veſta, and Terra, are all one Goddeſs.) She 
was the Goddeſs of Nature; in her Temple was 
a perpetual Fire, attended and! Kept alive by thoſe 
calPd the Yeftal Virgins ; but *tis ſaid by ſome 
this belong'd to another Veſta, always a Virgin 
herſelf, and Goddeſs of Elemental Fire. (2.) 
ybele is the next, but by many is confounded 
with Yea, alſo calbd Rhea, the Goddeſs of the 
Earth; and therefore was repreſented with 
Towers on her Head, ſitting on a Chariot drawn 
by Lions, and a great number of Trees and Ani; 


mals round about her. (3.) Ceres the Daughter 


of Saturn and Ops ; the Goddeſs of Corn and 
Tillage. Pluto having ſtoln her Daughter Proſer- 
pina, ſhe lighted two Torches at Mount tna, 
to ſeek after her through the World. Theretore 
her Statue holds a Torch in one Hand, and a 
Noſegay 
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Noſegay of Poppies in the other, to ſooth her | 
Grief with Sleep. Her Head was beautified with 

Yellow Hair, and crown*d with a Turbant com- 

pos' d of the Ears of Corn. (4.) The Muſes; The Mues. 
they were Nine Virgins, the Daughters of Ju- 

iter and Mnemoſyne : They were Miftreſſes of 

the Sciences, and Preſidents of Muſicians and Poets. | 
Their Names were Calliope, the Goddeſs of Rhe- Their Names; 
toric; Clio, of Hiſtory ; Erato, of Amours and 

Poetry; Thalia, of Comedy; Melpomene, of 

Tragedy; Terpfichore, of Dancing and Balls; 

Euterpe, of Singing and Muſic ; Polybymnia, of 

Song and Hiſtory ; and Urania, of Aſtronomy 

and Divinity. They were all calPd by ſeveral 

Names: As Pierides, Heliconiades, Parnaſſides, 

Cytherides, Caſtalides, and Aganippides. (g.) 
Laſtly, Themis with Afreaa and Nemeſis con- Themis, 
clude the Number of theſe Deities. Themis was Aſtræa, and 
born of Czlus and Terra, and is the Goddeſs of Nemeſis. 
Right, Aſtræa the Daughter of Fove and The- 

ms, and Goddeſs of Juſtice. Nemeſis was the 

Daughter of Fove and Neceſſitas ; and was the 

Goddeſs that rewarded Virtue and puniſhed Vice. 

TE Sylveſtirian and Rural Gods are reducible Gods of the 
to the following Claſſes, viz. (1.) Satyrs, who #4. 
were partly of Human, partly of Beſtial Form; *99"* 
for they had Heads of human Shape, but arm'd 

with Horns; they had brutiſe Ears; crooked 
Hands; rough hairy Bodies; Goa!'s Legs and 
Feet; and Tails not much ſhorter than Horſe- 

Tails. Nothing can be more ſalacious and libi- 

dinous than a Satyr. The principal of theſe filthy 

Monſters was the famous God Pan, who firſt in- Pan. 

_ vented the Mufical Pipe, and preſides over Shep- 

herds and Hunters, the Mountains and Flocks 

thereon. Alſo Sylvanus the God of the Woods, Sylvanus. 
and Silenus the God of rural Jollity, were two Silenus. 
other remarkable Satyrs. (z.) The Fauni or The Fauni. 
= — Fauns; 
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Priapus. 
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Fauns ; theſe differ only in Name, not in Form, 
from Satyrs. Theſe were properly the Aprejj;c 
Deities or Gods of the Fields, whom the Country 
Boors had in great Veneration. (3.) Priapus 
was the Son of Venus and Bacchus, and therefore 
no wonder he was the moſt impudent and obſcene 
Deity that Paganiſm itſelf could produce; his 
Story is too filthy to relate, and ſhall therefore 


Ariſtzus and ſay no more of him. (4.) Arifteus and Termi- 


Terminus. 


The Rural 
Goddeſſes. 


Pales, 


Flora. 


Ferona and 
Pomona, 


nus were two other rural Deities, Ariſtæus in- 
vented the Arts of making Oil, Honey and Cheeſe; 
for which they paid him Divine Honours. Ter- 
minus (a mere Bound-Stone) was reckon'd a 
God, and that the Boundaries and Limits of 
Men's Land and Eſtates were under his Pra- 
tection. e 

THz Rural and Sylvan Goddeſſes were counted 
the following. (I.) Diana, (call'd Luna and 
Hecate) the Daughter of Jupiter by Latona, at 
the ſame Birth with Apollo; who out of love to 
Chaſtity, avoiding Conſort with Men, retired in- 
to the Y/oods, and there diverted herſelf with 
bunting wild Beaſts, carrying always a Bow and 


Quiver: Whence ſhe is reckon'd the Goddeſs of 
the Woods and the Chace. Alſo ſhe was ſuppoſed 


to be very helpful to Women in Child-bearing. 
(2.) Pales was eſteemed the Goddeſs of Shepherds 
and Paſture, and reckon'd the Inventreſs of 
Corn, &c. and was thought by ſome to be the 
ſame with Ceres or Veſta. (3.) Flora was the 
Goageſs and Preſident of Flowers, But at firſt was 
only an infamous ſhameleſs Strumpet, who by her 
vile Trade had heap'd up a great deal of Money, 
and made the People of Rome her Heir ; who, 
in return, placed her among the Divinities, and 
honour'd her Memory with the moſt leud and 
aiſhonourable Actions and Practices on her Birth- 
Day. (4.) Ferona and Pomona were two God- 

- x 92 
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deſſes of Trees and Fruits, The latter was ad- 

viſed to a State of Matrimony by the God Ver- Vertumnus. 

tumnus in the Guiſe of an hagged old Woman, but 

to no Purpoſe; till turning himſelf into a fair 

young Man, he cauſed her ſoon to feel the Force 

and Power of Love, and ſhe readily ſubmitted 

to his Wiſhes. (g.) The Mympbs; theſe were Nymph. 

a Company of neat pretty charming Virgins, 

placed near the pleafant Gardens of Pomona. 

They were of three ſorts, viz. 1. Celeſtial, call'd 

Genii, who guide the Spheres, and diſpenſe the Genii. 

Influences of the Stars to Things on Earth. 

2, The Terreſtrial Nymphs, as Dryades, who Dryades. 

preſided over the Moods, and liv'd in the Oaks; 

and Hamedryades, who are born and alſo die Hamadryades 

with the Oak, The Oreades, which preſided Oreades. 

over the Mountains. The Napee, which pre- Napææ. 

ſided over the Groves and Vallies. The Limo- Limoniades. 

niades, over the Meadows and Fields, 3. The 

Marine Nymphs, of which by and by. | 
THe third Claſs of Heathen Deities, are thoſe The Marine 

we call Marine and River Gods and Goddeſſes ; Deitieo. 

the principal of which are the following, (1.) 

Neptune, the Son of Saturn and Ops, and Bro- Neptune, 

ther to Jupiter and Pluto; his Wife was Am- Amphitrite. 

phitrite, Daughter of Nereus; and thoſe were 

the two chief Deities of the Sea: He was repre- 

ſented with black Hair and blue Eyes, array'd 

in a Mantle of Azure, holding a Trident for his 

Scepter in his Right Hand, and embracing his 

Queen with his Left. He ſtands upright in his 

Chariot drawn by Sea-Horſes, and attended by 

Nymphs, &c. (2.) Proteus was the Son of Nep- Proteus. 

tune, ſay ſome z others ſay, of Oceanus and Te- 

thys : His Buſineſs was to tend the Sea-Calves z 

and was remarkable, for that he could turn him- 

ſelf into all Shapes. (3.) Triton, the Son of Nep- Triton, 

tune, and was alſo his Trumpeter : His Shape 

H 4 Was 
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was a Man to the Middle, a Dolphin below, 


| and his two Fore-feet like Horſes, with two 
Oceanus. circled Tails. (4.) Oceanus was the Son of Ce. 
lum and Veſta, Husband to Tethys, God of the 

Sea, and Father of the Rivers and Springs, 


Nereus. (g.) Nereus, the Son of Oceanus and Tethys, and 
oy Father of fifty Daughters, calPd from him Ne. 
Nereides. ,2;J25, or Sea- Nympbs. (6.) Palzmon- and his 


I 
* Mother Ino, together with the Fiſherman Glau- 


Glaucus. ate reckon's among the Sea-Deities. (7.) 


Sirens. The Sirens: Theſe were a kind of Mermaids, | 


having the Faces of Momen, but Bodies of Flying 
Fiſh. They were excellent Songfters that ply'd 


on the Sicilian Coaſts, and tempted Paſſengers 


on Shore, where they ſang them aſleep, and 

Scylla, ad then kilPd and robb'd them. (8.) Scylla and 
O bar ydis were two other Sea W z Scylla 
was the Daughter of Phorcus, belov'd by Glau- 
cus; whom "therefore the Witch Circe by her 


Tachantments turn'd into a Rock, with Dogs about 


her lower Parts. Charybdis was a very ravenous 


Woman, who ſtole away Hercules Oxen, for 


which Theft Fupiter ſtruck her dead with Thun- 


der, and then turn'd her into a Gulph, or Whirl- 


pool in the Sicilian Sea, and over againſt Scylla, 
Watry Nymphs (g.) The Sea Nymphs were the Nereides afore- 
1 | 0. The Naides or Naiades, which preſide 
Porn. Over Fountains, and Springs. The Potamides, 
Limnades. Which preſide over Rivers; and Limnades, who 


preſide over Zakes. 


A View of tle Wx are now come to the Claſs of infernal Dei- 
Pagan Hell: ties; but let us firſt take a curſory View of the 


gloomy Regions where they dwell, and over 


which they rule. The general Name thereof is 
Hades os Hades or Tartarys, both which ſignify what we 
Tartarus. call Hell. The Paſſage leading thereto was a 
wide dark Cave, through which you paſs by a 


Heeg TY Defcent I you arrive at a gloomy 
| Grove 
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Grove, and an unnavigable Lake calbd Avernus, The Lale 
om whence ſuch Poiſonous Vapours ariſe as ſtrike vs. 
Birds dead flying over it. Yet over this Lake 
the Souls of the Dead mult paſs ; to which End 
a naſty : old, decrepit, long-bearded Fellow, 
calbd Charon, attends with a Ferry-Boat, and 0/7 Charon. 
carries them over to the other Side, after they 
| have paid him his Fare, which is at leaſt an 
Half-penny. © © | \. 2011.6 
Ar ER this there are four Rivers to be paſſed 7e Rivers of 
over, Viz. (I.) Acheron, whoſe Waters are e- Hell. 
rene bitter. (2.) The next they met with was Acheron. 
Styx, a Lake rather than a River, and ſo ſacred Styx. 
to the Gods, that if any ſwore by it, and broke 
his Oath, he was depriv'd of his Godhead, and 
drank no Nectar for an hundred Years. (3.) 
The next was the River Cocytus, which flows out Cocytus. 
of Styx with a lamentable groaning Noiſe; and 
imitates the Howling and increaſes the Exclama- 
tion of the Damned. (4.) The laſt is the River 
| Phlegethon, ſo calPd becauſe it fwells with Waves Phlegethon. 
of Fire, and all its Streams are Flames. | ae 
THz Souls having paſs'd theſe Rivers, are The Hree- 
conducted to the Palace of Pluto; where the 8 Dog 
Gate is guarded by Cerberus, a Dog with three OO 
Heads; whoſe Body is cover'd with Snakes in- 
ſtead of Hair. This Dog is the Porter of Hell, 
begotten of Echidna by the Giant Typhon, We 
are now arrived to 5 by 
PLUTO the King of Hell ; the Son of Saturn Pluto and 
and Ops, and Brother of Jupiter and Neptune. Proſerpina. 
He obtain'd theſe infernal Dominions by Lot when 
his Father's Kingdom of all the World was di- 
vided as before related; and alſo becauſe he in- 
vented Burying and funeral Obſequies for the Dead, 
He fat ona Throne cover'd with Darkneſs, hold- 
ing a Key in his Hand, and crown'd with Ebony, 
Es oe | . 
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Plutus, or 
Mammon. 


and by him we Deen Waben whe ſtole 


from Ceres, as before obſerv'd. 
Som, from a Likeneſs in Name and Office, to 


Pluto join Plutus the God of Riches and Wealth, 


the Son of Jaſon by Ceres; he is the ſame Deity 


Fudges of Hell 


Minos, Eacus 


and Rhada- 
manthus. 


which in the New Teſtament is calPd Mammon. 
He was blind and lame, mgudicious and Fry 
Hmorous. 

TRE next Miniſters in the Oeconomy of Hell 
are the three Judges Minos, acus, and Rhada- 
manthus ; the two firſt were the Sons of Jupiter 
by Europa, the latter by AÆgina. Theſe are be- 
lieved to judge the Souls of the Dead. Rhadaman- 
thus judg'd the A/fraticks, and acus the Euro- 


peans, But Minos holds a Golden Scepter, ſits 


alone, and ſuperintends the Judgments of the 
other two. 
THe Fates come next to be obſerved : They 


are three od Ladies, array'd in Garments of Er- 


mine, white as Snow, with a Purple Border. 


Clotho, 
Lacheſis, 
Atropos. 


The Furies of 
Hell. 


Alecto, Tiſi- 
phone, 
Megzra. 


They are the Daughters of Erebus and Nox; 
the Goddeſſes of Deſtiny; their Names are Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos. Theſe order and manage 
the fatal Thread of Life. Clotho draws the Thread, 


Lachefis turns the V heel, and Atropos cuts it aſun- 


der when ſpun to a due Length ; then down we 
drop to Ades or Hell. 


TRE Furies (calld alſo Eumenides, Diræ, and 


Canes,) next preſent themſelves. They have 
Faces like Women, their Looks full of Terror, 
hold ligbied Torches in their Hands, and Snakes 


and 3 laſh their Necks aud Shoulders. They 


are the Daughters of Nox and Acberon; their 
Names are Alefo, Tiſipbone, and Megera ; all 
call'd by one common Name Eriunys. Their 


Office is to puniſh the Crimes of wicked Men, 


and to torment and frighten them by follow- 


ing * with ghaſtly Miens and burning Torches. 
MoREoOveR 
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MoR EOVER in theſe ifernal Regions you meet Erebus, Nox, 
with the moſt antient Deities, Erebus, and his a e 
Wife Nox, of whom Mors was born, and his hes 2 
Brother Somnus. Erebus and Nox preſide over 
Darkneſs and the Night; Mors, over Death; 
and Somnus is the God of Sleep, who by his Ser- 
vant Morpheus ſends Dreams to us above while 
ſleeping. 8 | 
In Hell are alſo the following Monſters. ( 1.) The Monſters 
The Centaurs; whoſe upper Parts were Human, , Hell. 
but had the Body, Legs, Sc. of an Horſe ; Centaurs. 
begotten of a Cloud by Ixion, which he thought 
had been Juno. (2.) Geryon, who had three Geryon. 
Bodies; he was ſlain by Hercules, who took 
away his Cattle alſo, though guarded by a Dog 
with 72 Heads, and a Dragon with ſeven. (3.) 
The Harpyies born of Oceanus and Terra; who Harpyies. 
had the Faces of Virgins, Bodies of Birds, and 
their Hands arm'd with Claws ; their Names | 
were Aello, Ocypete and Celeno. (4.) The Gor- Gorgons. 
gons, Meduſa, Stheno and Euryale, who were 
Daughters of Phorcus and Cete; they had Heads 
cover'd with Szakes inſtead of Hair; which ſo 
terrified Beholders that they immediately turn*d 
them to Stones. (5.) The Lamie and Empuſe, Lamiæ and 
who had but one Eye, and one Tooth common Empuſæ. 
to them all. They had Faces, Necks and 
Breafts like Women; but Bodies cover'd with 
Scales, and Tails of Serpents. (6.) The Chimera, Chimæra. 
a Monſter vomiting Fire; he hath an Head and 
Breaſt of a Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and the Tail 
of a Dragon, and was ſlain by Bellerophon. (7.) 
The Sphinx begotten of Typhon and Echidna ; had Sphinx. 
the Head and Face of a Virgin, Wings. of a 
Bird, and Body and Feet of a Dog. Her Riddle 
was explain'd by Qdipus, at which being en- 
raged ſhe threw herſelf from a Rock and died. 
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Alceus, 
T'ityus. 


Phlegias. 
Ixion. 


Siſyphus. 
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Taz moſt famous of the Condemned in Hell 
are the following. (1.) The Giants, Sons of 
Calum and Terra ; they were very high in Sta- 
ture, had horrible Dragons Feet, and their whole 
Mien full of Terror: They waged War againſt 
the Celeſtial Gods upon the Phlegrean Plains, but 
were overcome, and ſtruck down to Hell with 
Fupiter's Thunderbolts and the Arms of the Gods. 
The principal of which were Typhon, Agæon, 
Aus, and Tityus; and in order that they might 
not riſe again, the Iſland of Sicily was fix'd on 
Typhon, and Mount Atna on Agon, which, 
when he heaves, caſteth forth Flames of Fire; 
and Tityus's Doom was to have a Vultur always 
gnawing his Liver, which grows afreſh every 
Month. (2.) Phlegias, who, for firing Apolls's 
Temple at Delphi, was ſentenced to have a great 
Stone hang over his Head, ready to fall each Mo- 
ment to cruſh him to Pieces. (3.) Trion his Son, 
who, for attempting to violate the Chaſtity of 
Fw, was ſtruck to Hell, and tied to a Wheel, 
which turns about continually. (4.) Sifyphus, a 
notorious Robber, who is condemn'd to roll a 
great Stone up to the Top of a Hill, which ever 
tides down again, and makes his Labour perpe- 
tual. (5.) The Belides were fifty Virgin Siſters, 
Daughters of Danaus, who, by his Command, 
did all (but one) ſlay their Huſbands on the Wed- 
ding Nizht ; for which Impiety they were con- 
Pi to draw Water out of a deep Well, to 
fill a Tub whoſe Bottom was full of Holes like 
a Sieve. (6.) Tantalus invited the Gods to a Feaſt, 

and to prove their Divinity, he kilÞd, boiPd, and 
ſerv'd up the 7oints of his Son Pelops on the Ta- 


ble before them to eat: They abſtain'd from ſuch 


horrid Diet, and an eto? Tantalus to ſtand in 
Water up to his Lips, which he could not drink; 


and to have Meat placed juſt at his Month, 


which 
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which yet he could not taſte; and was thus tor- 
mented and teazed with eternal Hunger and 


Thirſt 


ing with all kind of Pleaſures and Delights, call'd 97 Heathen 

Elyfum ; becauſe thither the Souls of the Good TONE 

come after they are looſed from the Chains of the 

Body. This is the Heathen Paradiſe of Delights 

conſiſting of moſt pleaſant Plains, the moſt ver- 

dant Fields, the ſhadieft Groves, and the fineſt and 

moſt temperate Air that can be produced. After 

the Souls of the Pious had ſpent many Ages in 

the Elyſian Fields, they drank the Water of the Pe River 

River Lethe, which made them forget all things Lethe. 
aſt ; and then return*d to the World again, and 

poſſeſs'd new Bodies. *T was neceſſary they 

ſhould forget the Pleaſures they enjoy'd in Ely- 

fium, that they might willingly return again to 

this miſerable Life. 

Taz Fifth Claſs of Heathen Deities were thoſe Sabordinatę 
of a Subordinate and Miſcellaneous Nature. Such God,. 
were, (I.) The Penates, a ſort of Teraphim ; Penates. 
ſome of which preſided over K:ngdoms and Pro- 
vinces, others over Cities, and others over parti- 
cular Houſes and Families. (2.) The Lares, who Lares. 
were the Children of Mercury and the Nymph 
Lara; theſe were another Sort of Domeſtic Gods, 
who preſided over Houſes, Streets, and High-ways. 

They were ſometimes cloath'd in the Sins of 

Dogs, and ſometimes faſhion'd in the Shape of 

Hogs. (3.) The Genii were a ſort of Demons, Genii. 

_ whom they believed to preſide over the Births of 
Perſons, and attend them as Guardian Angels all 

their Lives. Thoſe which were proper to Wo- 

men were'calPd Funones. (4.) Libitina, the Chief Libitina. 
of the funeral Deities, And beſides theſe there 


were particular Gods and Goddeſſes allow*d to pre- 
fide 
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In theſe Tartarian Regions is a Place abound- De Elyſium, 
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ſide over all the Actions of Life from the Cya. 
die to the Grave. | 
TRE Sixth Claſs were thoſe call'd Demi-God; 50 


and Heroes, who were very numerous; as Her- ſs 
cules, Theſeits, Perſeus, Aſculapius, Prometheus, WM * 
Atlas, Orpheus and Amphion, Achilles, Ul Ives, L / 


Orion, Caſtor and Pollux, Faſon; anda Multitude 

of others, of whom it were tedious to recount an 
hundredth Part of what is recorded of their va. 
liant Exploits, and heroic and incredible Atchiev- 
ments; which you may read at leiſure in the 
Fabulous Poets. 

TRE Seventh and laſt Claſs of Heathen Dei- 
ties were thole I term'd Modal Deities; and are 
the ſame as mention'd under the /ixth Species of 
1dolatry before-going, of which I ſhall ſay no 
more. 

© gh- Pantheon. THz Temple which the Romans built, and 
therein placed the [mages of all the Gods and God- 
deſſes, was called the Pantheon, or Temple of all 
the Gods; which when it came into the Hands 
of Chriſtians, Pope Boniface III. dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and All Saints; which was analo- 
gous to its former Uſe and Honour. But this is 
only one Thing in which the Papiſts beathenize, 
amongſt many others. 
The Meat and Tho the Pagans had ſuch a Multiplicity bt 
> 6 4 rug Deities, not one of them could live without Eat- 
Mo e, ing and Drinking; but to ſolve this, they artfully 
found out a Food call'd Ambroſia, and a Drink 
calbd Ne#ar ; both which, beſides the moſt ſweet 
and delicious 7 afte and Flavour, had the Proper- 
ty of communicating Immortality : With theſe 
therefore they had the good Manners to feed 
their Gods; and by this means, of mortal Men 
they made what Number of immortal Deities 
they pleas'd; the chief of which are thoſe we 
now difcours'd of, 
TR 


Of Po ATE A ISM ma 
Taz Feſtivals and Solemnities of the Heathen Of the Hea- 
were neceſſarily very many, ſince almoſt. every Ven Feftivab. 
particular Deity was allow'd thoſe ſacred Honours : 
As the Saturnalia,. Feaſt of five Days Continu- 
ance dedicated to Saturn; Adoma, to Adonis; 
| Ambarvalia ſacred to Ceres; Bacchanalia and Or- 

zia, Liberalia, Dionyſia, all the Feaſts of Bac- 
chus; Cerealia, others of Ceres; Lemuria, of the 
Lemures or Night Gheſts; Lupercalia, of the God 
pan; Munychia, of Minerva; Faunalia, of the 
Tauns; Antheſphoria, of Proſerpine; Megaleſia, 
of Cybele ; Floralia, of Flora; with numberleſs 
others; all which were celebrated in a Manner 
ſuitable to their Notions of the Deities to which 
they were dedicated. 

Tax Pagans diſt inguiſned the Prieſts peculiar Pagan Prieſt. 
to each Divinity by different Appellations alſo. 

Thus the Luperci were the Prieſts of Pan; Fla- 
men Dialis, the Prieſt of Fove; Flamen Quiri- 
nalis, of Romulus, Flamen Martialis, of Mars ; 
Virgines Veſtales, or the Veſtal Virgins, Prieſteſſes 
of Veſta; Galli, Prieſts of Cybele ; Phebades, of 
Apollo, c. 1 

TRE different Heathen Nations of the World e Names of 
give the following Names to the Priefts, viz. Priefs in ſe- 
The Romans call theirs Flamines ; the ancient vera“ Nations. 
Britons theirs Druids ; the Indians theirs Brach- 
mans ; the MoguPs Indians theirs Daroes or Har- 
bods; the Perſians theirs Sedre; the Tartarians 
theirs Lama; the Moroccos theirs Afaquis; and 
the Canada Weſt-Indians theirs Pawwaws z the 
Chineſe and Faponeſe call theirs Bonzes. 

In Sacriſices, the Beaſts offer*d to the Celeſtial The Beaſts ap- 
Gods were white, and thoſe to the Infernal ones 0 cron 
black: To Fupiter they ſacrificed a white Ox; to AL. > 
Neptune, Mars, and Apollo, a Bull, Ram, and 
Boar ; to Ceres they offer'd Milk, Honey, and 
the Sow-Pig ; to Aſculapius Goats and Poultry 
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to the Lares a Cock; to the Sun and Mars an 
Horſe; to Juno a She-Lamb; to Venus a Dove 
or Pigeon; to Diana a Crow; to Pan and Mi. 
1 nerva She-Goats; and Kids to the Fauns. 1 
The Bean, Or Beaſts, the Lamb was ſacred to Juno; 
Fool, Trees, Ions to Vulcan; the Hind to Hercules; the 
&c. ſacred io Wolf to Apollo; the Horſe to Mars; the Calf 
— to Vis; Dogs to the Lares; Serpents to Aſcy- 
lapius; the Graſhopper to Apollo; the Dragon 
to Minerva, Bacchus, &c. Among the Bird;, 
the Hawk was ſacred to Apollo; the Eagle to 
Fove ; the Goole: to Juno; the Dove to Venus; 
the Crow to Apollo; the Cock to A#/culapins, 
Minerva, and Mars; Owls to Minerva ; the 
Vultur to Mars; the Phoenix to the Sun. Among 
the Trees, the Fir was ſacred to Bacchus ; the Cy- 
preſs to Pluto; the Cedar to the Furies; the Aſh 
to Mars; the Oak to Jove; the Laurel to Apol- 
lo; the Myrtle to Venus; the Olive to Minerva; 
the Poplar to Hercules; the Pine to Cybele; the 
Roſe to Venus; the Vine to Bacchus, &c. 
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Of MYTHOLOGY, or the 

 ExPLANATION of Zhe FaBuLous 
HisTORIES of the HEaATHEN 
Gos and HerROESs 


A” YTHOLOGY is the Interpreta- Mytholygy, 


© tion of the Fabulous Stories con- wbt. 
6 ? cerning the Pagan Deities, Heroes, 

So fo Monſters, &c. according to the 

NE E Hiſtorical, Moral, and Philoſo- 

* =» phical Meaning and Signification 


of each, couch'd under and diſguiſed by Poetic 
Fiction and Romantic Circumſtances of various 
ſorts. es | i . 
Mos r of theſe Fables and fictitious Relations e Origin of 
took their Riſe from the facred Scriptures of the Heathen Fa- 
Old Teſtament ; as plainly appears from Heſiod's les from the 
Theapony or Genealogy of the Gods, and Ovid's etre. 
| Metamorphoſes. For Heſiod deduces the Pedigree 

of all his fabulous Deities originally from Chaos, Chaos, 
which he makes the Firſt of all the Gods. Thus 

Moſes derives the World with all its Beauties and 

Glory from an original Chaos, or a confuſed and 

undigeſted Heap of Matter; which he ſays was 

without Form and void. 2 8 
 HESTOD tells us, that immediately after The Aua 
Chaos, appear'd Tellus, Tartarus and Amor; by %rwren 
Tellus he meant the Earth, by Tartarus the 2 np 5 
ſeen Abyſs in or under the Earth, and by Amor 604. Fillion, 
the lovely Beauty and Harmony of the World. in his Te. 
io : 1 Agreeably 


14 Of MYTHOLOGY. 
Agreeably to this Moſes, after he mentions the 
Chaotic State of the Earth, ſpeaks of the Face of 
the Deep or Aby/5, and then the regular Diſpoſition 
and beautiful Order of the World by the divine 
Wiſdom and Power of the Creator enſued ; in 
which things there is an evident Analogy between 
them. 
AGcAin, Heſiod tells us that Chaos brought 
forth Erebus and Nox, that is, Gloomineſs and 
Night : And Moſes ſays, that while the Earth 
was in the Chaos, a Gloomy Darkneſs over- 
ſpread it, and all was Night; for there was 
no Tight, Again Hefiod ſays, From Nox, or 
Night, ſprang ther and Hemera, that is, Air 
and the Day; and that they were produced, when 
Amor and Erebus were mix'd together; that is, 
when Ligbt was divided from the Darkneſs, and 
both together made one Day. All which exact- 
ly anſwers Mo/es's Account of the Creation of 
| the Firmament, the Day and the Night. 
Heficd's e.. HESIO D farther tells us that Tellus begat 
2 we T Czlum, every way equal to itſelf, and beſet with 
of Moſess Stars, and which cover'd the whole Earth, and 
Coſmagany or Was the Seat of the bleſſed Gods. That is in 
Creation of the Moſes's Words, God made and call'd the Dry 
World Tand Earth (Tellus, ) and the Firmament he calld 
Heaven (Cælum,) in which are the Stars, which 
he made alſo. He farther tells that the Earth 
(Tellus,) begat high Mountains and delightful 
| | Caves of the Goddeſſes Nymphs ; as alſo Pelagus 
© | and Pontus (Seas ;) agreeable to the Moſaic Ac- 
count of the Dry Land, and the Seas. Then he 
relates the Birth of Oceanus (the Ocean,) and a 
| vaſt Progeny of other Deities, amongſt which was 
1 Saturnus, from the Embraces of Tellus and Cælum, 
bs or the Energy and prolific Influences of the Earth 
1 
| 


and the Heavens; and by this Means he fills the 
World as full of terreſtrial, celeſtial, and _ 
| | ads, 
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Gods, Goddeſſes, Nymphs, &c. as Moſes had | 

done with Men, Beaſts, Fowls and Fiſhes. So | 9 

that 'tis to me evident that the beginning of He- 1 

fals Theogony is no other than a Poetical Imita- 

iin of Moſes's Coſmogony, or Creation of the 2 

World. | | | | 
Tax Fable of Saturn, as before related, may The Fable of 

be interpreted (1.) In a Philoſophical Senſe : For Saturn ex- 

by Saturn is meant Time; Saturn in Greek 2 pki. 

call'd Cronos, and Time Chronos ; the difference is * : 

but one Letter. Saturn devour'd his Children, | 
ſo Time devours and conſumes all things it has 

produced. Or elſe, the Years, Months and 

Days are the Children of Time, which he devours 

and again produces anew. Laſtly, Saturn had 

his Scythe, ſo has Time wherewith he mows down 

all things; and Saturn's Serpent biting his Tail is a 

proper Emblem of the endleſs Circulation of Years, 

Ages, and other Periods of Time. | 
Secondly, Saturn in an Hiſtorical Senſe is Noah: The Hiſtorical 

For *tis ſaid in his Time there was but one Lan- Senſe ; Saturn 

guage, which was common to Men and Beaſts;“ Noah. 

ſo in Noab's Days the whole Earth ſpake but one 

Tongue, Saturn's Wife was Tellus, or Rhea, or 

Ops, all which ſignify the Earth : And Noah, 

in the Original Hebrew, is ſaid to be a Man of 

the Earth, or an Husbandman. Saturn is ſaid to 

have found the Art of cultivating Vines and 

Fields, and by Scripture we find Noah the firſt 

Planter of Vineyards. Again, Noah was over- 

come with Wine, ſo Saturn protected drunken 

Men. Noah curſed Ham for ſeeing his Naked- 

neſs and not hiding it; ſo Saturn made a Law to 

puniſh thoſe who ſhould look on the Gods naked. 

Noah and Saturn both foretold a Flood and the 

Building an Ark, Sc. Saturn devour'd all his 

Son's but three; ſo Noah left all the old World 

behind him, dead and devour'd as it were, whilſt 

OY I 2 ORE he 
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he with his three Sons eſcaped with Life; with Li 


many other parallel Caſes. 5 Fa 
The Golden, In Saturn's Reign was the Golden Age, which ſay 
Sitver, the Poets magnity the Happineſs of to that De- thi 


Brazen and 


gree, that they would perſuade us the Earh de 


1 ſpontaneouſly brought forth its Fruits without Man's 

| Labour; that all things were common to all; he 

that there were no Quarrels nor Contentions a- Si 

| mong any; but that all the Earth enjoy'da per- bt 
fect Scene of uninterrupted Eaſe, Peace, Saturity, A 
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and Delight, The Moral of which is, that in the 8 
priſtine State of the World, Men's Reaſon, Na- 
tures, and Manners were more perfect, and con- 
formable to the Rules of Fuftice and Equity; and 
according as this their original Moral Refitude 
declined, and gradually became deprav*d and 

corrupted in ſubſequent Ages, ſo the Poets on 
that ſcore made the Silver, the Brazen, and the 
Tron Age to ſucceed in order; and thereby beau- 
tifully repreſented the fatal Gradation from prim- 
eval Virtue to modern Vice. Tis ſuppoſed 
this excellent Fiction took its Riſe from Neb- 

chadnezzar's Dream. 

The Hifterical FUPITER, according to Hiſtorians, was 
1 King of Crete; and having depoſed his Father, 
eee. afterwards divided the Kingdom by Lot with his 
two Brothers Neptune and Pluto; and becauſe the 
Eaſtern Part fell to Jupiter, the Weſtern to Pluto, 
and the Maritime to Neptune, from thence they 
took Occaſion to feign, that Jupiter was King 
and Ged of Heaven, the Sun firſt riſing on his 
Dominions; that Pluto was the Sovereign of Hell, 
| becauſe the Sun going beneath his Territories, left 
| the Earth in Gloomy Darkneſs; Neptune alſo muſt 
= needs be God of the Seas, whoſe Furiſdiftion lay 
F | -bordering upon them. Again, in a Philoſoph:- 
The Philoſophi- cal Senſe, Fupiter is taken for the Air and Hea- 
cal Meaning ven, and therefore commands the Thunder, 
} of Jupiter, Lightning, 
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Lightning, &c. Some by Jupiter underſtand 


Fate, the Stoical Cauſe of all Things. Others 
ſay by Jupiter is meant the Soul of the World, or 
that Principle which actuates the World, and ren- 
| ders it prolific and productive of all Things. 
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By Apollo is meant the Sun, as is evident, ſince De Fable of 


he was the God of Propheſy and Divination, as the 
Sun by his luminous Beams diſpels Darkneſs, and 


brings conceaPd and hidden Things to Light. 


Apollo preſided over the Art of Medicine thusthe 
Sun by its ſalutary and balmy Rays gives Natu- 
ral Life to all Things, and cauſes the Plants and 
Herbs to grow for the Purpoſes. of Health and 
Medicine. Apollo's Darts are an apt Emblem of 
radiating Beams of Light, which the Sun as it 
were darts or ſhoots upon the Body of the Earth, 
Laſtly, Apollo preſided over Myfic ; and is not the 
Sun the true Cauſe of the Harmony of the 
Spheres * And does not his Harp of ſeven Strings 
repreſent the ſever planetary Orbs, wherein they 
dance about the Sun perpetually ? | 


Apollo ex- 
plain d of. the 


— 


By Mercury is meant the Faculty of Eloquence, The Fable of 


or Uſe of Speech; his Name in Greek (Hermes, 
being compoſed of two Words, ſignifying 10 
ſpeak, Hence he is call'd the Nuncio of the 


Mercury 
moralix d; 
Mercury 
means Elo- 


Gods, becauſe by Speech we are able to com- guence. 


municate our Thoughts to others, and make our 


Mords the Meſſengers of our Minds. Mercury 
was allow'd Wings; ſo our Words fly ſwiftly 
through the Air: He held a Golden Wand, to 
ſhew the Excellency of ſeaſonable and friendly 
Admonition; he was the Interpreter of the Gods, 
as Words and Language are of our Minds to one 
another; he was the God of Merchandiſe, ſince 
all Commerce is tranſacted by means of the ſoci- 
able Faculty of Speech. He conducted the Souls 
of the Dead to the Shades below, either to Hell 
much a 
I 3 Man's 


or the Zly/jan Field:; which ſhews how 
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Man's future State depends upon the Nature and 
Tenor of our Speech and Diſcourſe : Thus our 
Lord ſays, By thy Words thou ſhalt be juſtified, 
and by hy Words thou ſhalt be condemn' d. He 
ſtole Yulcan's Tools, Venus's Girdle, and at. 
tempted Jupiters Thunder; all which ſhew the 
thieviſh Power of Eloquence, which ſteals from 
us our very Senſes, and diſarms us of our Rea- 
| ſon in the Attacks of Love and Sophiſtry. 
By Mars 7s THE Fable of Mars holds forth the Nature of 
aan War. ar: His Countenance and Actions before re- 
lated are all correſpondent thereto ; and all fo 
eaſy to be interpreted and apply*d, that the Fable 
itſelf is its own Mytbologiſt. 
Bacchus 5s BACCHUS is ſaid by ſome to repreſent Nim- 
1 & rod, by others Moſes; there being many Circum- 
mo ſtances in which he may be thought to reſemble 
both, too tedious here to enumerate. But as to 
The Moral of the Moral Senſe, tis obvious Bacchus means Wine 
bis Fable. among the Poets. Thus Fupiter is ſaid to bear 
Bacchus in his Thigb, and thereby to go limping z 
which ſhews how we reel to and fro, and ſtagger 
through the [fluence of too much Wine. Bac- 
chus is always a Boy, ſo the oldeſt Men when 
drunk are as filly as Children. Bacchus is naked; 
and does not Wine diveſt Men of their Reaſon, 
and make them lay open all the Secrets of their 
Minds and Bodies too? Bacchus has Horns ; and 
how many does Wine occaſion to be crown'd 
with thoſe Ez/igns of Cuckoldom ? Bacchus was 
znflam'd with the Love of Venus and Ariadne; 
thus Wine is a never-failing Provocative to Ve- 
nery and Debauchery ; beſides abundance of other 
parallel Caſes. : : 
Juno os By Juno, the Conſort of Fove, is meant the 
meant the Air. Air: She was both Siſter and Wife to Jupiter; 
ſo the Air was produced at the ſame Time as the 
Sky, and was cloſely conjoin'd therewith, 1 55 
8 y 
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by the Commixture of the Influences of the Hea- 


vens, and the Vapours of the Earth in the Air, 
they ſuppoſed all things almoſt were produced 


according as the moſt numerous Iſſue of Gods and 


Goddeſſes ſprang from the Embraces of Fove and 


Juno. 
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Minerva is the 


MINER VA is ſuppoſed by ſome to perſo- Hebel of Wi 


nate Eve in the Mask of Fable; but be that as it . 


will, *tis certain ſhe was the Symbol of Wiſdom 1e. 


and Chaſtity. For Minerva was born of Fupiter's 
Brain; thus true Wiſdom is the Offspring of Hea- 
ven, and Chaſtity the moſt heavenly and godlike Vir- 
tue. She was born armed; ſo a wiſe Man's Soul 
is arm'd with Wiſdom and Virtue, and is thereby 
render*d invincible. She was always a Virgin, 
as the. wiſe and virtuous Perſon is often repreſented 


as cloathed with Virgin Innocence and Purity. 


Minerva has a ſevere and ftern Countenance, for 
nothing renders a Man more awful and truly 
great and noble, than Sagacity, Prudence, and a 
blooming Virtue. She was the Inventreſs of 
many noble and uſeful Arts; and truly moſt 


Arts and Sciences have owed their Original to 


Wiſdom and Learning. Minerva's Spindle and 
Diſtaff teach an excellent Leſſon of Induſtry to 
every virtuous and diſcreet Woman. When 
Tireſias ſaw Minerva naked, he loſt his Sight 
indeed, but became a Prophet inſtantly ; ſhew- 


ing that Wiſdom and Virtue infinitely recompenſe 


all the Labour, Hardſhips and Damage we ſuſtain 
in acquiring them. The Owl was ſacred to Mi- 
nerva, to ſhew that a wiſe Man can ſee where 
others are ſtark blind. Minerva bore in her 
Shield the ſhocking Head of Meduſa, to intimate 
nothing is more formidable than the Weapons of 
Wiſdom and Virtue even in martial A fairs. 


TRA Venus is the Emblem of Love is well 73; Fab of 
known; the Manner of her Birth declares her to Venus mores 


be carnal Luſt; her Companions ſhew the wanton li d. 


I 4  Diſpeſtians 
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Diſpeſitions of amorous Perſons, and their ſtrange 
Propenſities to ob/cene Pleaſures, She preſides ve 
over Beauty, which is the great Fomenter of im- 
pure Deſires and unchaſte Love. Venus rides in a 
Chariot, and no Wonder; for who rules with 


| 
| | more imperious Sway, and leads more Captives 
in Triumph, than the Paſſion Luft ? She wears a 


Crown, as being always victorious. She carried 7 

: a Looking-glaſs, to ſhew her the Frailty of her b 
Beauty by the Brittleneſs of the Glaſs. She was | 
born from the Sea, to ſhew the turbulent and 


| 

f reſtleſs State of Lovers. She was Wife to Vul. 
h can; nothing being a more conſtant Aſſociate of 
k impure and unlawful Amours, than a dark De- 

| formity of Mind. She play'd the Whore, was 


the Embrace of her Lover to the Contempt of 
the Gods ; and what is more common than for 
a Debauchze to walk in the Iron Peters of a 
_ guilty Conſcience, and be expoſed to the Contempy 
and Deriſion of all? | | 
| Aurora, be By Aurora, the Poets underſtood no more 
_ _ ile than the Daton of the Morning, which ſpreads a 
j 27 diffuſive Luſtre over all the Orient Skies, and 
paints the Clouds, on which ſhe rides, with all 
their Golden Glory, ſo beauteous to behold in Sum- 
mer- time. = | 
The Hifterical „U LCAN is only a Corruption of Tubal- 
Pore _ Cain, by an Aphereſis of the firſt Syllable Tu; for 
N — then it will be Bal- Cain; but the Eaſtern Peo- 
ple pronounce B very often like /, which in 
this Caſe makes Yal-cain, from whence Vulcan 
eaſily flows. Moreover Vulcan was a Black- 
fmith and the God of Fire; and Tubal-Cain was 
the firſt Artiſicer in Braſs and Tron we read of; 
and of conſequence they were the ſame Perſon. 
In a Philoſs- Secondly, in a Philoſophical Senſe, Vulcan is Fire; 
ical Senſe, thus Fulcan is Lame, becauſe Fire cannot be ſup- 
r, | „„ ported 


| caught in Chains of Iron, and expoſed naked in 
| 
| 
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orted without Fuel. He was caſt down from Hea- 

ven, becauſe the Lightning is darted thence ; and 

ſaid to fall on the and Lemnos, becauſe it is re- 

markably ſubject to Lightning. Thirdly, Vulcan in | 

a Moral Senſe is the Flame of Love; he was the In a Moral 
Husband of Venus; and whoever give themſelves —_ : oo 
up to her, ſhe ſeldom fails to make them Vul- EY LO 
cans, as filthy, naſty, and deform'd as he, as 
black as Hell. Every effeminate Man is a Vul- 

can, a Blackſmith, who with his ( Cyclops,) de- 

form'd and ſightleſs Paſſions, is always toiling at 

the burning Forge of Luſt, and making Thunder- 

bolts which at laſt will fall on his own Head. 

By Aolus you are to underſtand an antient The Fable of 
King of the Æolian lands, who ſtudied Aſtronomy Holus ex- 
and Philoſophy, and particularly the Nature of the Plain d. 
Minds, ſo that he could tell what Times and how 
long ſuch Winds and Tempeſts would be, and 
when it would be calm; in which kind of Skill 
he was the more perfected by the Clouds, Miſts, 
and Smoke of theſe Iſlands, which always preſaged 
great Store of Winds, ſo that it was generally 
believ'd they were under his Power, and that 
he could raiſe and calm them at his Pleaſure. 8 

74A NUS was a perfect Emblem of Prudence. Janus an an- 
He was the moſt antient King of 1taly, among tient King of 
the Aborigines, and receiv'd Saturn when his Son 1 fs ws ca 
Fupiter baniſh*d him from Crete, and gave him CO 
Part of his Kingdom. Saturn taught him Husbandry 
and Coining Money; and in ſhort his Knowledge 
and Skill was ſuch, that he was reckon'd the 
wiſeſt of all Kings, and knew things-paſt and 
future. Therefore he was rever'd, and painted 
with 7 Faces, as all prutent'Men, in a Senſe, 

_ ought to have. For Pradence conſiſteth mainly 

in a Remembrance of things paſt, and in the Fore- 

ſight of things to come. Fanus holds'in his Hand 

a Key; ſo a-prudent Perſon may be {aid to have 
| | FT 
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the Key of Knowledge; and to unlock many 
Doubts, Myſteries, and Intricacies which puzzle 


and obſtruct others in the Affairs and various 


Veſta means 

Fire, and the 
natural Heat 
of tht Pody. 


* 
The Fable of 
Ceres ex- 
plain d Philo- 
fophically and 
Moralih. 


Exigencies of Life. Fanus's Altars and TIncenſ 
ſhew that the Honour and Adoration of the 4]. 
mighty is the Effect of Prudence and Underſtand. 
ing; and that Fools only ſay there is no God, and 
worſhip none. — FS: 

VESTA is the ſame with Fire; as is evident 
from various Expreſſions in the Poets. But it is 
rather ſuppoſed by Veſta is underſtood the Vital 
Flame or Heat of the Body, which is the firſt 
Principle of Animal Nature. The Veſtal Fire 
was perpetual ; ſo is the Native Heat of Bodies, 


Which conſtantly warms and afuates the whole, 


The Yeſtal Virgins, if they neglected this Fire, 
and let it go out, were grievoully puniſhed, and 
buried alive. We are thoſe Yeſtal Virgins, who, 
if we neglect to nouriſh and keep up the Vital Flame = 
of our Bodies to its due Tenor, or corrupt and 


weaken the ſame by Debauchery and ill Courſes, 


divers Diſeaſes will excruciate and torture us; we 
ſtab our Reputations and bury them in Ignominy 
and Reproach, whilſt we live; and the Flame 
becoming extinct, our Memories are interr'd with 
our Carcaſſes, and rot with them in the Grave. 
By Ceres is to be underſtood that genial pro- 
lific Principle in the Earth, which is the Cauſe 
of Vegetation, or of the Production and Nouriſh 
ment of Herbs, Corn, Fruits and Trees. Ceres is 
beautiful and well-ſhaped, ſo is the Earth array'd 
in all the Gaiety of vernal Verdure and flowery 
Pride. Ceres was born of Saturn and Ops, that 


is, of Husbandry and the fertile Soil; ſo is Corn. 


She wore yellow Hair ; and the Ears of Corn, 


when ripe, -are adorn'd with that Golden Colour. 
She was crown'd with the Ears of Corn, ſo is the 
Earth in Harveſt. Eriſidbon contemn'd the Sa- 


crifices of Ceres, defiled her Groves, Sc. for 
| which 
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which ſhe puniſh'd him with perpetual Hunger. 
This ſhews how every (Eriſictbon,) idle Perſon, 
who hates Induſtry, ſhould be puniſh'd with 
Hunger and cloath'd with Rags. Ceres once ab- 
ſconded herſelf, and in her Abſence a general 
Corruption of the Corn and Fruits enſued, and 
from thence ſprang a great Infection among all 
Beaſts and Cattle; the Moral of which is too eaſy 
to need explaining. | 1 
By the Image of the God Pan the Poets under- De Phihyophi- 
ſtood the Univerſe, for the Word Pan in Greek cal Significa- 
ſignifies all; his upper Part reſembled a Man, par? 4 5 
his lower Parts a Beaſt; becauſe Men and Beaſts 5 
make the moſt conſiderable Part of the World, 
and the former much the ſuperior, His red Face 
repreſents the bluſhing Splendor of the Skies; his 
Horns thoſe of the Moon; his ſpotted Skin, the 
party-colour'd Firmament, or the ſtarry Sky ; his 
hairy ſhagged Thighs and Legs, the Shrubs and 
Trees of the Earth; his Goat's Feet, the Stability 
of the Earth; and his Pipe of /even Reeds, the ce- 
leſtial Harmony of the ſeven planetary Spheres. 
DIANA repreſents the Moon; therefore ſhe By Diana i 
appears horned. Diana is ſaid to have three Coun- meant the = 
tenances; ſo has the Moon her three Phaſes of N], g 
Quarter, and Full. Diana is ſaid to be a great 
Huntreſs, becauſe the Moon 1s conſtantly journey- 
ing round the Earth, and darting her Rays there- 
on. She was a Virgin, becauſe the Moon is One, 
and has no Aſſociate. Tis faid ſhe had a Gallant, 
nam'd Endymion, whom ſhe fo loved, as to de- The Fable of 
ſcend out of Heaven to kiſs him; which Fable Endymion ex- 
implies no more than that Endymion was a great P 
Aſtronomer, and firſt deſcrib'd the Courſe of the 
Moon. Again, 3 
As Aclæon was hunting, one Day, he chanced De Fable of 
to ſpy Diana bathing herſelf in a Fountain; and Acæon mora- 
becauſe he dar*d to behold the Goddeſs naked, ſhe 2 


turn'd him into a Stag, whom his own Hounds 
purſued, 
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purſued, and devour'd him. By which Fable is 


intimated, that thoſe who ſpend their Time in 
over curious Reſearches into the Nature of ſecret 
Things, are juſtly made a Prey to their idle and 


impious Humours, and generally beggar and undo 


themſelves. 


The Moral of By the Fables of the Sirens, Circe, Charybdis | 


che Fable of and Scylla, is repreſented to us the enſnaring Na- 


the Sirens. ture of Pleaſures, Voluptuoufneſs, Luſt, and Glut- 


tony. The Sirens are the vain deceitful Plea- 

ſures, which as it were ſing and ſooth us to ſleep, 

to a State of /enſele/5 Stupidity, and then never 

Of Circe, ze fail to devour us. Circe was that terrible Witch 
Sorcereſs, who it is ſaid drew down the Stars from Heaven, 
and by her Sorceries turn'd all her Viſitants into 

Hogs, Dogs, Bears, Wolves, and ſuch like Beaſts ; 

and doth not Yoluptuouſneſs, by a kind of Sorcery, 

ſo infatuate Men and change their Natures into a 

ſewiniſh, cynical, and beſtial Diſpoſition, that they 

rather reſembleBruzes than Men? And even thoſe 

who by their }/t, Learning and Virtue too, have 

ſhone like the Stars in the Firmament, have fal- 

len too often from their Glory, by the inchant- 


ing Power of ſenſual and obſcene Pleaſure : None 


being ſufficiently guarded againſt her, but (Ulyſſes) 

a virtuous, pious, and valiant Man, who ſcorns 

the ſordid Pleaſures of a ſenſual Life, Again, 

Of Scyllaz Scylla is Luſt, the fatal Rock on which ſo many 

have ſhipwreck*d their Hongſty, Honour, and For- 

and of Cha- tunes. Charybdis is the horrible Whirlpool of 

rybdis. Gluttony, the inſatiable Gulph, which hath drawn 

_ down Families alive, devour'd whole Eſtates, and 

ſucks down all Things into an Abyſs of Deſtruction. 

The Fable r PLUTUS or MA MMON, as being the God 

5 more fitting; for can any one ſerve the true God 

and Mammon? Is not Wealth the Root of all 

Evil? Can there be any more ready * - 
| c 


Plutus mara. of Riches, hath his Palace in Hell, and no Place 


/ 
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Hell than to hunt after Riches ? Plutus is ſaid to be 
lame: Ah! how do Rich Men limp when they 
go to give Alms, how ſlow their Motion! What 
diſmal Grimaces attend their Acts of Charity! 
Plutus was blind; and what Rich Man can /ee 
the Wants of his poor Neighbours ? How pur- 
blind are they to Merit! and how few Rich 
Men can ſee any Folly or Defects in themſelves! 
Plutus was very Injudicious ;, the Picture of a 
Rich Man! who paſſeth by good Men, and heaps 

his Favours on the Bad and Undeſerving. Plutus 
was timorous, ſo are all Rich Men; they are con- 
tinually in a Panic, and watch their Treaſures 
with the utmoſt Care and Fear. 

The Centaurs were antient People of Theſſal 
near Mount Pelion, who firſt wk Res 15. Fane of 
Mar; the ignorant Country People ſeeing them explain d. 
at a Diſtance on Horſeback, ſuppoſed they were 
(both Horſe and Man) but one Creature; whence 
the Fable before mention'd. 

The Fable of the Monſter Geryon's having 4: alle that 
three Bodies, is thus to be underſtood. Geryon oF Geryon. 
was, in antient Times, a King of the three 
Spaniſh Mands call'd Balearides : Or elſe thus 
from the Unity there was between the three Bre- 
tbren of that Name, who ruled ſo lovingly toge- 
ther, that they all three ſeem'd to have but one 
Saul. „„ 

By the Helliſs Monſters Harpies and Gorgons, Harpies, Gor- 
&c. are to be underſtood the black and deviliſh Arts gons, &c. 
and Prafices of Lewd and Vicious Women ; who Horalix d. 
having caſt off all Shame, Modeſty, and Grace, 
appear in their Affections, Paſſions, and Actions as 
monſtrous and deform'd as the infernal Inbabi- 
tants now mention'd. 

The Chimera is a Fiction deriv*d from a Vol. The Haun of 
cano or Mountain of Lycia which caſts out Fire: the Chimæra 
For on the Top thereof Lions harbour'd ; Goats ais d. 

| | n 
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in and about the Middle, where there was much 
Paſture, and the Bottom thereof abounded with 
Serpents; and becauſe Bellerophon made this Moun- 
tain habitable, he was ſaid to ſlay the Chimera. 
Tantalus be TANTALUS was deſign'd to repreſent a 
Emblem of a Miſer; for like him they live in the Midſt of 
_ Plenty, but enjoy it not. Tis peculiar to | 
to ſtarve in a continual Feaſt ; to famiſh am 
full Barrels, and to freeze by the Fire-/ide. - 
The Story of ORPHEUS and AMPHION are ſaid to\ 
Orpheus and be ſo very ſkilful in Muſic, that the firſt play'd 
— % on his Harp and ſung ſo ſweetly, that he tamed 
; wild Beaſts, ſtay'd the Courſe of Rivers, and 
made the Woods follow him ; and that by the 
Melody of the latter, the Stones moved ſo re- 
gularly, that they form'd the Wall of the City 
of Thebes, The Moral of all which is this, 
That Orpheus and Amphion were both Men fo 
eloquent, that they perſuaded thoſe who lived ſa- 
vage Lives, like the wild Beaſts, before, to em- 

brace the Rules and Manners of Civil Society. 
The Jr f ATLAS is ſaid by the Poets to have born 
Alas, aobence. the World on his Shoulders; which Fiction aroſe 
: hence, that Atlas, an antient King of Mauritania 
in Africa, firſt invented the Science of Aſtronomy, 
and reduced the Motions of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies to ſome Degree of Certainty and Regularity, 

which were all before unknown. 
The Fable of FH ESPERUS was the Brother of Atlas, who 
Heſperus. alſo ſtudied Atronomy, and frequently went up 
Mount Atlas (fo nam'd of his Brother) to view 
the Stars: At laſt he went up and came down no 
more; at this the People imagin'd that he was 
carried to Heaven, and became the Evening and 
Morning Star, call'd Heſperus (or Veſper) and 
Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, 
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Tur H eſperides were three Daughters of The Gardens of 


Beſperus, by Name gle, Arethuſa, Heſperethuſa \ 
and 'tis faid in their Gardens Trees were planted 
which bore Golden Fruit; theſe Trees were 
guarded by a watchful Dragon, which at laſt 
Hercules k ill'd and carried away the Golden Apples. 
The Ground of this Fable is ſuppoſed to be the 
Garden of Eden, and the forbidden Tree of Know- 
age, and Tree of Life, the Trees which bare 
the Golden Fruit. . 
P ROMETH EUS, the Son of Japetus, is 
ſaid to have made a Man of Clay or Earth, and 


the Heſperides 
the ſame with 
the Garden of 


Eden. 


The Fiction of 


Prometheus 


afterwards to ſteal Fire from Heaven, in order . Pandora 


therewith to put Life and Soul into his Man; 
this Theft ſo diſpleagd Fuprter that he ſent Pan- 
dora into the World to Prometheus with a Box, 
from which, when open'd by her Husband Epi- 
metheus, there flew out all Sorts of Evils and 
Diſeaſes which have peſter*d Mankind ever ſince. 
And afterwards Prometheus was chain'd to Mount 
Caucaſus, and an Eagle perpetually prey*d on 
his Liver, as a farther Puniſhment of his Im- 
piety. As to the Moral of all this, I think his 
making a Man of Clay may allude to the Creation 
of Adam out of the Duſt of the Earth: And 
that Pandora (who alſo was made by Yulcan at 
Fupiter's Command, and whom every Deity 
adorn'd with various Gifts, Minerva giving her 
Wiſdom, Venus Beauty, Apollo Muſic, Mercury 
Eloquence, Sc. I ſay this Pandora) was Eve, 
who, to be ſure, before the Fall poſſeſs'd all the 
Heavenly Graces and Endowments poſſible, but 
by her Tranſgreſſion (the Fatal Box) ſhe open'd 


applied to the 
Creation of 
Adam and 
Eve, and the 
Fall Man. 


the Way for all the ſubſequent Evils and Miſ- 


Chiefs in the World. 
 DEUCALTON (the Son of Prometheus) and 
his Wife Pyrrba are ſaid to reign in Theſſaly 


when a Deluge happen'd ſo great that it over- 


flow'd 


Demealion's 
Deluge was 


.Noat''s Flood. 
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flow'd the Earth, and deſtroyed all Mankind, 
excepting only Deucalion and his Wife Pyrrba, 
who were carried in a little Ship upon Mount 
Parnaſſus; and when the Waters abated, they 
- conſulted the Oracle of Themis, to know how 
Mankind might be again reſtored z the Ayfaey 
was, They ſhould caft the Bones of their Great My. 
ther behind them, (i. e. the Stones of the Earth,) 
accordingly they did ſo, and from theſe Stones 
ſprang a New Race of Men and Women. All 
which, *tis very evident, is but a Poetical Meta- 
morphoſis of Noah's Flood, and ſome of its moſt 
conſiderable Circumſtances. | 
Tphigenia i; T{PHIGENTA was the Daughter of Aga. 
Jeptha's memnon and Clytemneſtra ; her Father by chance 
— Daughter. kill'd a Stag of Diana's, who in Revenge ſtopt 
the Paſſage of his Fleet with contrary Winds, 
and the Oracle told them, that Diana would not 
be appeas'd, unleſs ſome of Agamemnon's Blood 
were ſacrificed, Whereupon Ulyſſes got Ipbigenia 
from her Mother by Craft ; but as ſhe ſtood by 
the Altar at Aulis, ready to be ſacrificed, Diana 
pitied her, and put a Hind in her ſtead; and 
made her one of her Prigſteſſas, who ſolemnized 
her Sacrifices with human Blood, And now how 
plainly does this appear to be the Scripture Hi - 
ſtory of FZeptha's Daughter, under the Diſpuiſe 
of Poetical Fiction, and ſome fabulous Accom- 
modations. _ | 
The Fable of PHAETON was the Son of Sol and Clymene 
Phaeton vari- he requeſted of his Father Phæbus to drive the 
oufly applied. Chariot of the Sun for one Day: He granted it, 
but warn'd him of the Danger thereof: Phaeton, 
_ careleſs of any future Event, mounts the Chariot, 
the Fiery Horſes drove furiouſly thro* the Hea- 
vens, and their Driver not able to govern them, 
let the Reins go, and had like to have ſet the 
whole World on Fire; to prevent which 9829 
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truck him with a Thunder-bolt, ſo that he fell in- 
to the River Eridanus, now calPd the Po. His 


Siſters were turn'd into Poplar Trees, and wept 
for him with Tears of Amber on the ſame Ri- 
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vers Banks. Some think this Phaeton was Phut Ts Phut Son of 


the third Son of Cham, who was {kill'd in Afro. Cham. 


my, and therefore calPd the Son of Sol; and 
that he foretold the great Conflagrations in Italy 
and Ethiopia, which happen'd An. Mundi 2426. 
Others fay, this Fablg had its Origin from the 


Hiſtory. of Elijah, who was taken up into Hea- To Elijah. 
ven in a Chariot and Horſes of Fire. Others think To zhe Burning 
it refers to the Deſtruction of Sodom, - Gomorrah, 9 


&c. by Fire and Brimſtone rain'd from Heaven. 


And laſtly, Tis ſuppoſed the Moral is levell'd The Moral 


at ambitious and inconſiderate Princes, and Prime bereg. 


Miniſters, who, uncapable of the high and weigh- 
ty Charge they have taken on them, let loofe 


the Reins of their indiſcrete Government, and 


thus ſet the Subjects all in a Combuſtion, and en- 
danger their own Downfal. Such a Phaeton fell 
upon the River Thames, and ſet England in Flames, 


not an Age fince. : 


NISUS was a King of the Megarenſes, and The Fable of 


had a Purple-colour?d or Golden Lock of Hair 
among the reſt on his Head ; on this Lock of 


Niſus and his 
Daughter, the 


[ame with 


Hair the Fortune of his Kingdom depended. His Sampſon and 
Daughter Scylla fell in Love with Minos, who Delilah. 


| beſieged her Father in Megara; and cutting off 
her Father's Golden Lock, ſhe gave it to Minos, 
and with it the Kingdom; whereupon NI 
died with Grief, and was turn'd into an Hawk, 
and his Daughter into a Lark. Whence the Au- 
:1pathy between theſe two Birds ever ſince. The 
whole of this Fable is undoubtedly grounded on 
the Scripture Relation of Sampſon and his Miſtreſs 
Delilah ; with a little Variation allowable to the 


Poets, | 
| K NARCISSUS 
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The Fable f NARCISSUS was feign'd to be the Son of 
* #9 the River Cephiſſus and the Nymph Liriopt. 
Ton) Tirefias being aſked concerning the Child's For. 

tune at his Birth, anſwer'd, He ſhould live ſo 
long as he did not ſee himſelf, He proved ſo 
beautiful a Youth that ſeveral Nymphs fell in Love 
with him, but he ſlighted them all. Afterwards 
ſeeing his own Face in a Spring, he ſo fell in 
Love with himſelf, that he pin'd away, and dy- 


ing was chang'd into a Flower of his Lain 


De Emblemoef Name, the Daffodilly. By Narciſſus is meant 

2 Proud ard the Proud and Scornful Perſon, who deſpiſeth 

Scornfut Man. every body, eſpecially (Nymphs) modeſt, ſincere, 

and humble Perſons ;, and is ſo full of Philauty, 

Selfelove, Self-conceit, that he is enamour'd with 

his own Shadow ; but never fails to die in the 

Eſteem of all wiſe Men; who look on him only 

as a gaudy, ſhowy Trifle, a mere Daffodilly. 
Midas 2h *Tis ſtoried of Midas (a rich King of Phry- 

Emblem of 2 gig) that he requeſted of Bacchus his Gueſt, that 

— N z all he touch'd might be Gold; *rwas granted, 

covetous Man, and he foon turn'd his Houſes and whole Moun- 

tains into Gold; and touching his Victuals and 

Drink, he turn'd that into Gold too. And now 

ſeeing his Folly, he deſired to have his Wiſh 

revok*d, and he was bid to waſh himſelf in the 

River Pactolus, whereupon he became the ſame 

as he was before, but the River to this Day 

produces Golden Sand. By this Fable is very 

pertinently ſet forth the Filly of Man, in de- 

pending upon his own Wiſdom and Sufficiency, 

and ſetting light by the divine Providence and 

Aſſiſtance. For, if we were left to ourſelves, we 

ſhould (Midas like) be craving the Things 

which would be moſt pernicious, and ſoon bring 

us to repent thereof. From hence too we learn, 

that God very often brings Men to a Sight of 

their 
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their Folly, and to admire his Miſdom and Good. 


:eſs, by permitting them the Experience of their 
own Choice a while. 
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 MOMUS is the laſt Mythologic Character I Momus, 2he 
ſhall conſider the Moral of: His Story has been Mie 


related, where we find indeed that he was: 


of his dull and gloomy Mind, which render'd 
him very imprudent, injudicious, and conſequent- 
ly unfit for a Judge or Critic, He was calPd 
Stygian Momus, becauſe he was hated by the 
Gods and Men, He did nothing himſelf, but 
ſpent all his Time in reprebending, cavilling with, 
and depreciating the Works and Labours of the 
Gods and Men, From all which Characters, the 
Moral of Momus eaſily diſplays itſelf in the Per- 
ſon of an ill- natured, ignorant, envious, carping 
Critic, who, as he is generally too idle and de- 
ficient in his Intellects to do any thing of Merit 
himſelf, ſo he (ambitious notwithſtanding) has 
no other Way to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and ſeem 
conſiderable, but by defaming, calumniating, and 
undervaluing the Works and Perſons of other 


Men. He is conſcious of his own Imbecillity and 


Incapacity to merit Praiſe and genuine Honour 
and envying others the Happineſs, he does all he 
can to deprive them of it, and make the World 
believe they deſerve it not. But how ſtupid and 
vain, as well as proud and envious, mult ſuch a 
Wretch as *Momus be, to think that a Man's 
Character for Learning and Merit is to be eſti- 
mated and determined by his ungenerous, ig- 
norant and malicious Verdict! Does not this 


great Affair depend on the Judgment of the 


IWije and Prudent, who are well acquainted with 
<=, the 


Character of a 
Carpi fo 
reckon'd a Deity, but was dignified with no other 815 3 
Epithet than that of the Carping God. He was 


ſaid to be the Son of Night and Sleep, becauſe 
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the Imperfections of human Nature, and are 
therefore to be reputed the only equitable Fudpes 
of the Merit of human Productions? Such will 
make a generous and reaſonable Allowance for 
Frailties and Defects, where the Cauſe and De- 


ſign is good and honourable. 
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Of LANGUAGE in general; of 

GRAMMAR in general; and 

particularly that of the ENGLISH 
ToNGUE. 


2 


LON AN G UAGE is a Set or Col- Language, 
O leftion of Sounds or Notes made at. 
© Se uſe of by any Nation or People 
do expreſs the Ideas of their 
#1, Minds, and by this means to ren- 
der their Thoughts and Conceptions 

intelligible to each other. The Atual Commu- Speech. 
nication of our Sentiments to others in this Man- 
ner, is calPd Speech, or Speaking. 8 

Tk component Parts of a Language are dif- The component 
ferent Kinds of Sounds; of which ſome are Simple, P 5 of Lan- 
and others variouſly Compounded. The Martss e. 
whereby the Simple Sounds are expreſſed to the 
Sight, are called Letters or Characters; and the Letters. 
various Aſſemblage and Combinations of Letters 
make the Expreſſions of Compound Sounds, which 
again are of divers Sorts, as Syllables, Words, and Fords, &c2 
Phraſes ; of which more by and by. 

TIT is cuſtomary among all People to make an Apbabet. 

, orderly Arrangement of all the Letters uſed in their 
Language, which we call by the Greek Name 
Alphabet 5, as alſo of all the Words and Terms 
which compoſe the ſame: And ſuch a Collection 
or Catalogue of Words is by Us called a Dicti- Diaionary ar 
onary, and for the learned Languages, a Lexicon. Lenin. 
And the Art which teaches how the Letters and 
. . Words 
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Grammar. 


Idiom of 
Speech, what. 


Gen. xlvi. 
26. 


DialeF, 


evhat. 


Mother 
Tongues, 
That. 


of he He- 
brew and its 


Dialects. 


Of GRAMMAR, 
Words of any Language ought to be /et and con- 
lind together for Proper 8 peech, is what we call 
Grammar. 


In Language we are to . two main 
Things, viz. (I.) The Idiom, Phraſeology, or Man. 


ner of Expreſſion, which 1s peculiar to that Na. 


tion, and different from what 1s uſed by any other, 
Thus when we ſay, All that came out of bis 
Loins, the Hebrews ſay, out of his Thigh, We 


ſay, A Perſon is Ten Years old; the Hebrew Idion 


is, He is the Son of Ten Years. We fay, An 
Fluſband-man ; they, A Man of the Earth, %c. 
(2.) The ſecond Thing is Dialect, which is the 
ſame in the main as the Original Language, but 
differs therefrom in the Ending or Termination 
of Words, for the moſt part; the Change of 
many entire Words, or the Addition or Leaving 
out proper Letters in the Sy/lables of Words. So 
the Name God in the Standard Greek is Theos, 
but in the Doric Dialef? it 1s Seos; thus for 
Gloſſa, a Tongue, the Attic Dialef ſays Cloita; 
and thus in others. 

TE Relation between the Standard or Ori- 
ginal Language, and the Dialects which proceed 
from it, is ſimilar to that between the Mi ſber 
Parent and her Children; and on this Account 
it is, that thoſe Original Languages are common- 
ly call'd Mother Tongues. Of theſe Parent or 
Mather Languages, there are ſeveral in the World; 
ſome reckon Eleven, ſome count more. Among 
them all, there are Four which deſerve more 
Notice than the reſt, and they are (1.) The He- 
brew; (2.) The Greek; (3.) The Latin; (4.) 
And the Old Gothic. The others are leſs conſi- 


derable. 


TRE Hebrew Tongue is the moſt antient in the 
World, at leaſt that are known to the Euro- 
peans, From it ſprang a very auguſt and flou- 

riſping 


— 
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riſkins Progeny of Dialects, viz. the C baldee, 


| the Syriac, the Arabic, the Samaritan, and the 


Etbiopic. The two firſt differ chiefly in the Cha- 


rafters, there being a near Affinity in the Form 


of the Words, and Texture of the Tongues them- 


ſelves. The Arabic is a molt copious Tongue, 


having a thouſand different Words for a Sword, 
five hundred for a Lion, and two hundred for a 
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Serpent. The chief Properties of theſe Oriental The Properties 
Tongues are, (1.) The Primitive Words, or the e Raten 


Themes of their Verbs, in general, conſiſt of but 
three Letters, and ſome few of four. (2.) That 
theſe Letters are all Conſonants, as PKD, BRZL, 
Sc. (3.) That the Yowels are moſtly Points 


placed under the ſaid Conſonants in the Theme, as 


PKD, that is, PA KA D, he viſited; BRZ L, 


that is, BA RZ EL, Iron. (4.) That they di- 
ſtinguiſn the Maſculine and Feminine Genders in 


Verbs as well as Nouns, by different Terminations. 


(5. That the Orientals write and read from the 
Right Hand to the Left, contrary to the Euro- 


Ptans. 


x nge. 


Tas Greek Language is the next Mother of the Greek 


Tongue, and in the Texture of its Words is as Language and 
Compound, as the Hebrew is Simple; on which vera 


Account it obtains a wonderful Variety and Co- 


prouſneſs of Words, beyond any other Language. 


The principal Dzale#s of this Tongue are, (1.) 
The Attic, which was ſpoken at Athens, and the 
Country round, between Achaia and Macedonia, 


(2.) The Toxic, uſed in Ionia, a Country in Leſſer 


Aſia, between Caria and Æolis, inhabited by a 


Greek Colony in former times. (3.) Doric, ſpo- 


ken by the Dorians, a People inhabiting a Part 
of Achaia. (4.) Aolic, uſed by the Aolians 


who lived in that Part of Afia between Ionia 


and Treas, near the Helleſpont. 


K 4 | TRE 


ꝛaledts. 


— — — — 


. lets. 
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Of the Latin TEE Latin is that Mother Tongue, which of 
1 and its al] others can boaſt the Nobleſt Progeny of Li. 
ne ving and Polite Dialects; for ſhe gave Birth to 
the Halian, the French, the Spaniſh, the Poriy- 

gueze, and a good part of the Engliſb, and is 

- Herſelf ſtill in Being; and more univerſally em- 

braced than any other ever was, or, perhaps, 

An Inſtance of ever will be. To give one Inſtance of the dif- 
their Dif- ferent Utterance between this great Parent and 
288 her ſeveral Daughters, take that of Royal Dig- 
nity, which by the Mother Tongue herſelf (the 

Latin) was call'd Majeſtas; but by the Halian, 

Maeſta ; by the Spaniſh, Mageſtad; by the French, 

Majeſte ; and by the Englih, Majeſty. 
OfzebeGothic, FRon the antient Gothic Tongue, proceeded the 
and its Dia- two great Branches, the Teutonic and Saxon Lan- 
guages; from whence all the Northern Tongues, 
as ſo many Grand-children, had their Being ; as 
the Swediſh, Daniſh, Norwegian, High and Low 
Dutch, Flemiſh, Scots, and Engliſh. Every one 
knows that the Bulk of our Language is derived 
from the two great Sources of the Teutonic and 
Saxon. Thus the Saxons ſaid, Feder, Suna, Hus, 
Biſceop-ric, Weorth-ſcype, Codleas, Godlicneſſe, &c. 
from whence the Engli/h ſay, Father, Son, Houſe, 
Biſhoprick, Worſhip, Gudleſs, Godlineſs. 

Of the Scla- To theſe may be added the Sclavonic, another 
vonic, and its very conſiderable Mother Tongue, as being of 
Dialeds. great Antiquity, and very large Extent 1n the 
North-eaſtern Parts of Europe; the Tongues of 

Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, &c. are Dialets of it. 

The Old Britiſh or leb, and the 1rih, which 

alſo the Highland Scots ſpeak, are reckon'd 

among the Mother Tongnes ; but have nothing in 

them worth Notice. And thus much for the 
Languages in general: I ſhall now treat of our 

own Language in particular; and firſt oy its 
* | : 

T HE 
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Tax antient Speech of this Iſland was the 4 ore 4c- 
Gaulic, or old French, as being (in all pro- 23 0 the 
bability) firſt peopled from Gallia, or antient e 7 
France, But, a little before our Saviour's Time, 751 * ter pre 
Julius Ceſar having invaded and ſubdued the /t State. 
Britons ; and in Claudius's Time, and ſoon after, Britain con- 
a Roman Colony being planted here, Britain be- . 
came a Roman Province; and the Latin Lan- 
guage, which the Romans then ſpoke, was in- 
troduced and mixt with the Britiſp; tho? it never 
could ſuppreſs it. Afterwards, the Roman Le- fad by be 
ions being call'd home, the Scots and Picts (the picts and 
Inhabitants of North-Britain) took the Oppor- Scots. 
tunity to attack and harraſs the Northern Parts 
of England; upon which King Vortigern, about 
the Year 440, call'd to his Aſſiſtance the Saxons, Ne Saxons, 

a great and powerful People in the North Parts Sc. arrive 
of Germany, who with their Neighbours the „ 
Angles, Teutones, &c. came over, under the Con-“ . 

duct of Hengiſt and Horſa, who, ſubduing the 

Pits and Scots, were rewarded for their Service, 

firſt with the e of Thanet, and after with the 

whole County of Kent, which they govern'd about 

350 Years; but growing powerful, they quar- 

rePd with, and by Degrees diſpoſſeſſed the Inha- 

bitants of all the Country on this Side the Severn, 

and divided it among themſelves into ſeven King- ey It 
doms, calPd the Saxon Heptarchy, Thus they Heir Heprar- 
deſtroy'd the Britiſh Tongue, together with its In- . 
habitants (excepting ſome who retir'd over the 

Mountains of Yales, and carried with them their 

Language) and their own Language became the 

general Language of the Mand, and thus con- 

tinued till about the Year 800. Then the Danes Me Danes Ir 
teſted the North and Eaſt Parts of England, and va/im and Set- 
obtaining Footing, they at laſt arrived to the fole ent. 
Government of it, in about 200 Years; and ſo 


the antient Speech became tinctur'd alſo with the 
Danij> 


Daniſh Language. But their Rule laſting only 


26 Years, made not ſo great Alteration in the 

| Anglo-Saxon, as the next Revolution, which was 

The whole by William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy 

Land ſabdu d in France; who came over into England, van- 

ee quiſh'd the Danes, and ſubdued the whole Land; 

Lee and as a Monument of their Conqueſt, the Nor- 

mans endeavour'd to make their Language as 

generally receiv'd as their Commands; and thus 

compleated the Mixture, or rather the Medley of 
Language in Great Britain. 

The Engliſh THE Engliþ Tongue, ſuch as it is at this 

Tongue a Med- Day, which 1800 Years ago was the pure 

99 ſeveral Britiſh or Welch, is now a Mixture of (I.) A 

PET” little Britih; (2.) a great deal of Latin; (3.) a 

yet far greater Part of Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic; 

(4.) ſome few Strictures of Daniſh; and (g.) an 

Abundance of Norman French. But ſince thoſe 


antient Times, we have, by means of Learning, 


Commerce, &c. received very great Improves. 
ments from the Greek, Latin, modern French, 
Italian, Dutch ; and many proper Names of Men, 


Places and Things, from the Hebrew, Syriac, 


Arabic, and other Eaſtern Tongues. 
The Engliſh BuT notwithſtanding our Language is thus a 


Tongue 13 9% Mixture or Compound of ſuch heterogenecus Ingre- 


5 f gients; yet it muſt be withal conſider'd, that only 
have been ſelected and incorporated together in the 

Body of our own, which therefore may be look'd 

upon as the Quinteſſence of various Tongues; and 

by enfranchiſing and indenizening foreign Words 

and Terms of Arts and Sciences, it 1s indeed be- 

come a very copious, pithy, ſignificant and 

learned Language; abounding with all the How- 


ers of Rhetorie, capable of all the Delicacy, fine 
Similes and Alluſion of Poetry, and of ſupplying 


the choice and valuable Parts of other Tongues 


both. 
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both the Pulpit and Bar with all the Force and 
Energy that Speech can pretend to. 

In fine, though it be not ſo ſacred as the He- The Engliſh 
brew, 10 extenſio ve as the Arabic, nor quite ſo PE _ 
Larned as the Greek, ſo neither is it ſo ſcanty as e 
the Hebrew, ſo difficult and irregular as the Arabic, ee ee 
ſo barbarous as the 1ri/h, ſo hard and unſounding 
as the Welch, ſo uncouth as the Dutch, nor ſo 
effeminate as the French; yet is it as fluent as the 
Latin, as courteous as che Spaniſh, as Courtlike as 
the French, and as amorous and ſounding as the 
Lralian; and is every way enrich'd and beautified 
with all the Ornaments and Decorations any 
Language is capable of; and fitly adapted to 
the maſculine, curious and noble Genius of the re- 
nowned People who uſe it. I proceed now to ſay 
ſomewhat of the Grammar thereof ; and firſt of 
that Science 1n General. 

GRAMMAR is defined to be, The Art of an 
expreſſing the Relation of Things by Words in Con- #4. 
ftruftion, with due Accent in Speaking and Orthogra- 
phy in Writing, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe, 
whoſe Language we learn: Or, Grammar 1s the 
Art on Speaking and Writing truly. Of Gram- Ii. four 7 


reats of Letters. (2.) Projody, of Syllables, and ” 905 

"iſ nalogy, 
due Pronunciation. (3.) Etymology, or Ana- Syntax. 
logy, which treats of Words; and (4.) Syntaxis, of 
dentences, or due Conftrudtion of Words. 

ORTHOGRAPHY is that Part of Gram- Ortbegraph by, 
mar which teaches the Nature, Difference, Sound, vat. 
Writing, and Joining of Letters into Syllables 
and Words. Letters are the firſt Elements of 
Speech, as being individual articulate Voices or 
Sounds. 

LeTTERs are divided | into Yowels and Con- Of Fowelk and 
fonants; Vowels are thoſe Letters, which, of Cenſenants. 
themſelves, make a full and perfect Sound, and 

are 
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Diphthongs, 


evbat. 


Proper. / 


Improper. 


"Triphthongs. 


Conſonants 
divided into 
Mutes, 


Semi-vowels 


and Liquids. 


Single and 
Double. 


Profcdy,what. 


Orthoepy, 


7 coat. 
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are five, viz. a, e, i, o, u; and to theſe r may he 
added the Greek y. The other Letters of the 
Alphabet are Conſonants. Of theſe Vowels ariſe 

Diphthongs, which are compoſed of two Vowel; 
in one Syllable; and they are (1.) Proper Diph- 
thongs when both the Vowels are pronounced; as 
ai, in fair; au, in laud; 3 ee, in Seed; oi, in void; 
00, in Food; and on, in Houſe, (2.) Improper 
Diphthongs, wherein the Sound of one Vowel is 
heard alone, and the other ſuppreſs'd; as ea, in 
Tea; ie, in Jiend; eu, in Eunuch; and ſuch 
other. The Meeting of three YVowels in one $yl- 
lable is call'd a Triphthong ; as eau, in Beauty ; ; 
ieu, in lieu, adieu, &c. 

TRE Conſonants are divided into Mutes and 
Semi-vowels, The Mutes are fo call'd becauſe 
they can't be pronounced of themſelves without a 
Vowel ; they are Nine, as b, c, d, g, p, J, l, j, v; 
which are founded, bee, cee, dee, &c. The Semi- 
vowels are ſuch as yield an imperfect Sound with- 
out the help of a Veel; asf, l, m, u, r, 5, x, 2. 


Of which theſe four, J, m, u, r, are calPd Liquids, 
becauſe they eaſily and ſmoothly flow away after 


a Mute in a Syllable, as in glide, ſmile, gnaw, 
brine ; but they cannot be ſounded in the ſame 
Syllable before a Mute when a Vowel follows; as 


r po, ys &c. Conſonants are alſo conſider'd as 


Singl gle, as b, c, d, &c. or Double, as x and 2; 
2 x 1s compoſed of cs; as Jex ſounds the ſame 
as Vecs; Wax, as Wacs, &c. Alſo z is made of 
ds; as blaze ſounds bladſe nearly, the d being 
turn'd off in a ſtrong Sibilation or Hiſſing. 
PROSODY is the ſecond Part of Grammar, 
which treats of Sy/lables and their due Diviſion and 
Pronunciation in Words; and in reſpect of this 
latter Part, *tis call'd Orthoepy, or the right 


ſpeaking or expreſſing of Words and Syllables. 


Moreover, Proſody alſo gives Rules for the Quan- 
tity 
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tity of Voice, and due Accenting of Syllables in 

Words, As to the former, it properly relates to 

Poetry; the reſt will be here conſider'd in Order. 

A Syllable is a compleat Sound or Utterance of A Syllable, 
one or more Letters, in one Breath or Tons; in vbat. 
which there muſt be always one or more Vorpels; 

234, Ve, nue; o, ri, ent: Theſe make the larger 

Members of Words; as a-ve-nue, 0-ri-ent, And 

the Number of Syllables is various in Words; 

from One, as J; to Eleven, as in this long Word, 
Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-ty., There are gene- 

rally as many Syllables as Vowels or Diphthongs in 

a Word, excepting the final e : As e-ver, e-ve-ry, 

de. face, tranf-late, par-boil, blood-hound, a-dieu, 8c. 

As to the Orthoepy or duly pronouncing Let- The principal 
ters and Syllables in Words, take the following 83285 3 
Rules. (1.) The final e lengthens the Vowel Os 8 4 
foregoing 3 as can, cane ; bed, bede 3 PIP, pipe; Orthography, 
rob, robe; tun, tune. (2.) Words in re ſound er the right 
the e before the , like ; as Fire, Fiur; De- P'ouncing 


' and writing- 


fire, Deſi-ur ;, Rere, Re-ur ; Maſſacre, Maſſac-ur; x... ..7 
Maugre, Maug-ur. (3.) The Latin improper Syllables in 
Diphthongs æ, &, are ſounded e; as Cæſar, Pha- Words. 
bus, Etna, CEconomy, are pronounced Ceſar, 
Phebus, Etna, Economy. (4.) Alſo the Englifþ 
Diphthong eo often ſounds only the e; as Teoman, 
Feoſfee, Feopardy, Leopard; and like ee in Peo- 
ple, Feodary : And eu at the beginning of Words 
ſounds only 2; as Eunuch, Eulogy, Euchariſt ; 
ſo does ue at the End, as due, true, purſue. (5.) 
U makes the g ſound hard and lengthens the $yl- 
lable in Vogue, Prologue, Epilogue, Dialogue. (6,) 
C ſounds hard like & before a, o, , I, r ; as Cat, 
Cot, Cup, clear, Crow : before e, i, and y, likes; 
as City, Cell, Cypreſs. (y.) Ch is ſounded like k, 
in Chart, Chord, Character. (8.) The Syllables 
ti and ci, if follow'd by a Vowel, ſound like /, 
or hi; as in Fiction, Condition, Logician, Mufi- 
cian, 
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cian, &c. (9.) K begins Words of a hard Sound | 
before i, e, and u; as keep, kill, know ; but be- | 
fore a, o, u, we write c; as call, cold, cup. (10.) 
G has a hard Sound before a, o, u; as Gall, Gold, 
Guilt, and in Gbeß for Gueſs. (11.) In Words 
where cc is found between i, the firſt c is hard, 
the other ſoft like /, as the Word Siccity ſounds 
Sikfity. (12.) When gg occurs, they are both 
hard, as dogged, rugged. (13.) In Words end- 
ing in ck, tis moſt polite to omit the & ; as for 
Logick, Mufick, Phyſick, ſhould be wrote Lopic, 
Muſic, Phyſic. (14.) The ſoft Sound of & be- 
fore a, o, u, at the Beginning of Words is ex- 
preſs'd by j conſonant, as Fail, Folly, Fulep , 
and Fentleman is truer Orthography than Gen- 
tleman. (1. ) The Sound of 7, in Greek Words 
muſt be wrote with ph ; as Phyſic, Pbiloſopby, 
Philip, Phlegm, &c. (16.) The Syllable que at 
the End, is ſounded like k; as antique, pique, 
barque z and q is never written without after it. 
(17.) In ſome or moſt French Words, ch is 
ſounded like /h; as Machine, Chevalier, Capuchin, 
Chaiſe, are ſounded Maſbeen, Shevalier, Capu- 
ſheen, Shaize. (18.) The final e makes a diſtinct 
Syllable in Foreign Words which end therein, as 
| Mam-re, Eu-ni-ce, Si-mi- le. | 
The Rules , In Diaſtaſis, or the Diviſion of Words into Syl- 
1 „ lables, obſerve the following Rules. (1.) When 
48 a ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowels, tis 
join'd with the Latter in Spelling, as Nature, 
e-ve-ry, di- li: gent; except x, which is join'd 
with the firſt, as Lex: i- con, Ox-en. (2.) But 
compound Words muſt be divided back into their 
component Parts; as un- armed, un- uſual, ſafe- ty, 
in- ure, ad-orn, name-leſs, &c. (3.) All Termi- 
; nations muſt be ſeparated, as deliver-ed, deliver- 
| | edft, deliver-eth, deliver-eſt, deliver-ing, deliver-er, 
| deliver- ance, &c. (4.) All thoſe Conſonants which 
"l can begin a Word, may begin a Syllable together : 
an 
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and ſuch are hl, cl, fl, gl, pl, ſl; br, cr, dr, fr, gr, 
Pr, tr, WY, ch, dw, Zu, ſt, b, 43 kn, qu, ſe, , 
ſm, ft, fw, th, tw, wh; allo theſe treble Conſo. 
nants ; ſch, ſer, for, ſtr, ſpr, ſpl, fir, thr, thaw. 
(5.) A Mute and Liquid go together in the laſt 
Fyllable; as Cra-dle, ti-tle, Fa-ble, mau-gre, 


&c. (6.) If two Conſonants meet that can't begin 


a Word, they muſt be divided; as /ſel-dom, 


num: ber, pop-py, ac-cord, ar- dent, &c. (7.) When 


two Vowels meet, and both are diſtinctly ſound- 
ed, they mult be divided; as re-enter, mu- tur al, 
La- o- di- ce-a, di- ur- nal, &c. 
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Tux true Accening of Word is a difficult thing, of 4ccenting 
as it is a riſing or falling of the Voice above or be- Words, and 
low its uſual Tone: It is an Art ſomewhat arbi- We principal 


trary, and of which we have but little Uſe, and 
know ſcarce any thing but by the Laws of Cuſtom. 
However the following Directions may be of Ser- 
vice in this Affair. (1.) When a Word is both 
the Name of a Thing, and ſignifies Action, the 
firſt Sy/lable is accented in the former Caſe, but 
the laſt in the latter; as in the Name itſelf 4c- 
cent; but accent, to raiſe or fall the Voice; Con- 
tet, a Diſpute 3 to conteſt, to diſpute ; Record, a 
Writing; to record, to commit to Writing, &c, 
(2,) When any Ending, as: -able, -ful, -iſh, &c. 
is join'd to any Monoſyllable, the firſt Syllable is 
long or accented; as Peãce- able, ſin-ful, ſelf-ifh, 
toil-ſome, god-ly, &c. (3.) Words of two Syllables 


ending in er, or, ure, are accented on the firſt 


generally; as enter, rather, Honor or Honour, 
venture, &c. (4.) When a Word obſcurely ends 
in -le or -en, the Accent is on the firſt Syllable; 
as Trouble, Garden, (5.) When Particles are 
compounded with Words of one Syllable, they 
lengthen the Word; as allire, collegue, pollite, 
refer, defer ; except Conduit, perfect, Prelate, 
and ſome others. (6.) If an Ending be added to 

| a Word 


Rules directing 
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à Word of two Syllables, the Syllable that was 
firſt long continues fo, as Profit, Profitable , ex- 

cept Proteſt, Proteſtant. (7.) In Words of more 
than wo Syllables, the Accent is generally on the 
third Vowel from the laſt; as Salvation, Damni.- 
tion, Fidelity, &c. Except (8.) When the Vowel 
is long by Poſition, 1. e. when ſet before two or 
more Conſonants, and bears hard upon them, 
then it is long; as abundance, accompliſh, 11. 
ftrate, Horizon, &c. (q.) Diphthongs and Tri- 
— are moſtly long, as embroider, reprodf, 
rejoice, Receipt, Beauty, adieu, except Lieuttnant, 
&c. (10.) In foreign Words, the Accent lies on 
that Vowel, which, in the Original, was a Di- 
Bong, as Darius, Encomium, Eclipſis, Eccope, 
equal, &c. But to this Rule there are ſeveral Ex- 

i ceptions. Theſe are the principal Rules both for 

x Accent and Quantity in the Engliſh Tongue. 

E tymolony or ETYMOLOGY or ANALOG isthe 

1 16h third and moſt conſiderable Part of Grammar, 

Lon ace as it treats of the Nature, Kinds, and various Ac- 

cidents and Afeftions of Words, which compoſe 
the Body or Subſtance of a Language. 

Of Herd, and Worps are compoſed (as aforeſaid) of one or 

25 + more Syllables, by the Sound whereof we convey 

< =” our Sentiments to others, and by this Means 

Eo Men are render*d converſable or ſocial Beings. 

Of Words, in every Speech, there are reckon'd 
eight ſeveral Sorts; viz. (I.) The Noun, or 
Name; (2.) Pronoun, or perſonal Name; (3.) 
Verb, the Word ſignifying Action or Paſſion, (4.) 
Participle 3 (5.) Adverb; (6.) Conjunction; (7.) 
Prepoſition; (8.) Interjeftion. Theſe are calPd 
the Eight Parts of Speech; of all which in their 

5 Order. 
The Acciderts A Neun is the Name of a T hing, abſolutely, 
of Nouns. and without Regard to Perſon, Time or Place. 
Ot Nouns there are in Ex the following Ac- 
cients, 
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ridents, (1.) Species; (2.) Figure; (3.) Quality; 
(4.) Number; (5.) Perſon ; (G.) Gender; (7.) 
Caſe; and (8.) Compariſon. - 
Species of Nouns J conſider as fourfold ; (1.) The Species of 
Primitive, ſuch as are themſelves Original, as Mount. 
Man, God. Under this Head are reckon'd In- * 7%. 
terrogatives, as what ? who ? which ? Redditives, 
as ſuch, this, that. Collettives, as the People, 
the Crowd, the Flock, the Herd. Numeral 
Nouns, as Cardinals one, two, three, Sc. Or- 
dinals, as firſt, ſecond, third. Partitives, as who- 
ever, any, either, neither. Uuiverſals, as all, 
every one, none, nobody. Particulars, as ſome 
one, any one, each. (2.) Derivative, as human, Derivatives, 
Woman, Godlike. Under this Head are reckon'd 
Perbals, as Reading, Hearing, Offering. Parti- 
cipials, as obedient, apparent, eligible, facile, de- 
monſtrative, Gentiles, as Greek, Latin, German, 
Chineſe, Engliſh. Patronymics, as Hebrews, J 
raelites, Iſhmaelites, Korathites. Poſſeſſives, as ſer- 
vile, regal, paternal, Local Nouns, as rural, ma- 
rine, Oxonian, Pariſian. We Nouns, as 
Wooden, Stony, Aſhen. (3.\ Subſtantive Nouns are ſuch Sulſtanti ves. 
as regard the Subſtance of Things; and are pro- 
per to Individuals, as Plato, Socrates, Feſus, ohn; 

or Appellative, which agree to many; as Man, 

Stone, Fiſh, Fowl, * Beaſt, Fuſtice, Goodneſs. (A.) Adjeaiver, 
Adjefiive Nouns, ſuch as are always joim'd with 
Sulſtantives, and ſhew their Qualities and Affe- 

ions, as good, bad, high, low, quick, gentle, bard, 
foft, white, black. To a Subſtantive you cannot 

add the Word Thing, but to any Adjeive you 

may, as black Thine, fine Thing, &c. | 

Taz Figure of Nouns is threefold, Simple, The Figure of 

Compound, and Decompound ; as ſoluble, reſolva- Nouns. 
ble, irręſoluble; paſſionate, compaſſionate, incom- 


paſſrenate. 
. i: TRE 
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Nouns. 


Nouns. 


Singular. 
Plwal. 


Nouns. 
Maſculine. 


Feminine. 


The Neuter, 
Common and 
Epicene Gen- 
ders are not 
properly Gen- 
Hens. 


The 2uality of TRE Quality of Nouns is twofold, Proper id 


Of GRAMMAR, 


Appellative, both which were conſider'd under 
the Subſtantives above. 


TheNumbersof The Numbers of Nouns are two; viz, (1,) 


Singular, which ſpeaks only of one Thing, as 
Father, a Stone, a Man, a Face, an Ox, an Ir 


dex. (2.) The Plural, which ſpeaks of more 


than one, or many; as Fathers, Stones, Men, Faces, 
Oxen, Indices; where you obſerve great Irregu- 
larity in forming the Plural from the Singular; 
though for the moſt. part tis done by adding 5to 
the Singular; as Field, Fields; Hat, Hats; Tree, 
Trees, &c. But if the Singular ends in, 5, ſe, ze, 
x, ſh, ce, cb, ge, the Plural requires es; as Laſs, 
Laſſes; Horſe, Horſes; Maze, Mazes ; Fox, 
Foxes; Fiſh, Fiſhes, Prince, Princes; Tench, 
Tenches ; Page, Pages. Several Names have no 
Singular, as Annals, Aſhes, Alps, Bowels, Bel- 
lows, Breeches, Sciſſars, &c. and ſome have no 
Plural Number; as Fobn, Wheat, Air, Blood, 
Beer, Lead, Braſs, Prudence, Pride, Hunger, 


Soot, Vulgar, &c. 


Taz Perſon of Nouns will be conſider'd under 
the ſecond Part of Speech, Pronouns, as moſt 


The Genders if properly belonging thereto. The Gender of 


Nouns is twofold, (1.) Maſculine, which reſpects 
the Male, Or He-kind ; as Man, Horſe, Dog; 
and (2.) Feminine, which relates to the Female 


Part of Animals, or the She-kind; as Woman, 


Mare, Bitch. Theſe are all the Genders the Eng- 
liſh oblerve, and indeed all that really are in 
Nature; for what the Latin calls the Neuter, 
the Common, the Doubiful, the Epicene, are not 
diſtinct Genders from the Maſculine and Feminine, 
but only expreſs ſome Quality or Affection of 
them, as 1s plain to the intelligent Reader. In 
ſhort, all inanimate Beings have properly no 
Gender, becauſe no Diſtinfion of Sexes, or rather 


Ag 
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70 Ser at all; and therefore when we ſpeak of 
them, inſtead of the Generical Particles He or 
he, we uſe the neutral Particle it; as, it was 


hard, it was high, 2 felt cold, Fc. The Engliſh 


Tongue generally expreſſes different Sexes by 
different Words, as above ; but fome few by 
different Terminations of the ſame Word; as 
Poet, Poeteſs ; Actor, Afﬀtreſs; Emperor, Em- 
preſs, Count, Counteſt; Executor, Executrix ; 
Adminiſtrator, Adminiftratrix. 


Taz Caſes of Nouns are generally reckon*d De Caſes of 
Six; (I.) The Nominative, when the Name is Nouns are Six. 


directly and abſolutely put with the Prepoſition 


e Namina- 


tive, 


a, the ; as a King, the King, &c. (2.) The Geni- Genztive. 


tive, which has the Sign of, as of a King. (3.) 


The Dative, known by the Sign to ; as, to the Dae. 
Ming. (4.) The Accuſative, which cometh after Accuſati ue. 


the Verb with the Particle he; as, I read the Book. 
(5.) The Yocative is that wherein we call or 
ſpeak to a Perſon ; as, O King ! Thou Villain] 


Vacative. 


(b.) The Ablative Caſe is known by ſome of Alan ue. 


theſe Prepoſitions, in, with, through, for, from, 
by, than, &c. As, from the Houſe, in the Heart, 
&c. I ſhall ſubjoin an Example of Expreffions, 


wherein all the Six Caſes of the Word Book are 


uſed in the Singular and Plural Number. 


Singularly. | Plurally. 
Now. There was a Book. | There lay the Books. 


3 
An Example 


Cen. The Price of the Book. | The Number of the Books, 9f an Engliſh 


Dat. He added to the Book. | It gaveSplendor to the Books. 
Accuſ. He read 2 Book. They print many Books. 

Vic. The Poet ſaid, Go, O Book.) He ſaid, O choice Books ! 
#1. He took it from a Book. | He got a great Name by Books. 


Taz Latin, Greek, &c. form theſe Caſes by 
different Endings of Words, which they call De- 
clining of Nouns ; and of theſe Declenſions they 
have five ſeveral Sorts, not at all to our Purpoſe 


to take any Notice of here. 
L 2 THE 


Noun declin d. 


4 


\ 
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The Compari- THE Compariſon of Nouns Aajectives is that 
4 fer 5 E. * whereby the Quality of Things is relatively con- 
4 Three Degrees, ider d; and is therefore ſaid to be of bree De. 
Poſitive. grees, Viz. (1.) The Poſitive Degree, which in- 
deed is not properly any Degree of Compariſon, 
becaufe it conſiders not the Sy of Things 
comparatively with others, but fimply and abſo- 


| lutely as it is in its firſt State; as, hard, ſoft, 
Comparative. white, black, &c. (2.) The Comparative Degree 
is that which expreſſes the Quality of things ſome- 
p what increaſed or diminiſhed ; and is form'd by 
1 ad adding er to the Poſitive; as harder, ſofter, 
= Soperlative. whiter, blacker, &c. (3.) The Superlative Degree 
| is that which expreſſes the greateſt Intenſity, or 
utmoſt Degree of the Quality of Things, and is 
form'd by adding eſt to the Poſitive ; as hardeſt, 
ſofteſt, whiteft, blackeſt. But in many Adjectives 
there is great [rregularity, and entire new Words 
requir'd to expreſs different Degrees; as good, 
Better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſt , much, more, moſt. 
Alſo we compare with the Words more, moſt, 
very, &c. As large, more large, moſt or very 
TT 5 . 5 
Pronouns ew Pronouns are reckon'd the Second Part of 
they differ Speech, though in reality they differ not from 
Ven Nau. Nouns, fave only that they chzefly and primarily 
ſignify Perſons, and ſecondarily Things; ſo that 
19 Pronouns are only perſonal Nouns or Names, and 
— ſo ought not to be made a diſtinct Part of Speech. 
Subftantive Of Pronouns ſome be Sulſtantive, as I, Thou, He, 
and Agjetive. She; others Adjective, as mine, thine, bis, bers, 
ours, theirs, &c. | 
The Perſons of AGAIN, ſince in Diſcourfe whatever is ſaid, 
Pronawns. is ſpoke either of ourſelves, to another, or of 
ſome third Perſon, *tis neceſſary there be three 
Perſons, which are in each Number as here re- 

preſented. 


The 
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2 | Before theVerb.) After the Verb.] With a Noun. | Without a Noun. 
| The Perf, ETFS TT P18] - 2 ST RS 
1 Perl. | I W Me Us [My] Our Mine] Ours 
2d Perf.. [Thou Ye Thee You [Thy] Your |Thine| Yours 

(M, He | 170 His N I His ! | 
zd ) Em. | She | © They| Her © Them[Her| (Their Hers | © Theirs 
Perl. E It 0 It Its Its mM 


Taz Interrogatives Vo for a Perſon, and 
| What for a Thing, make Whom after the Verb, 
or in any Caſe but the Nominative, and the Gen. 
Plural, Whoſe. This, which refers to ſomewhat 
near, and That to ſomewhat remote, have in 
their Plural Number, Theſe and Thoſe ; and 
thoſe who would write correct, ſhould never put 
it's for *tis, or it is; or ſay, it's a Fault, for it 
i5 a Fault. 5 


Tux next and moſt conſiderable Part of Speech 9 hebird 
is the Verb, which ſignifies Being, Action, or ſuf- Part ef Speech, 
fering Action; or it is that Word in a Sentence „% Verb, and 


which expreſſes what is affirm'd or ſaid of Things; 
for which Reaſon Verbs are molt properly call'd 
Aſirmations. 
Paſſive. The Active Verb denotes the doing ſome 
Aclion, as I love, thou ſcorneſt ; the Paſſive Verb 
denotes ſuffering ſame Action; as I am loved, thou 
art ſcorned. Some diſtinguiſh the Verb Adlive into 
Tranſilive and Iutranſilive: A Tranſitive Verb is 
that whoſe Action paſſeth on ſome other Thing; 
as, be beats the Dog. The Iutranſitive Verb ex- 
preſſes only mere Action in the Agent; as, be 
livelh, he walked. . 
VeRBs are conjugated, or varied by diverſc 
Terminations, according to the Mod, Tenſe, 


Number, and Perſon thereby implied and de- 
ſign'd. — | 


2 3 theſe 


Jerbs are divided into Adlive or give. 


the ſeveral 


Sorts thereaf 3 


* . 


Paſfiee. 


Tranſitive. 


Intranfitive. \ 


The Conjuga- 
lian of Verbs. 


Tu Mood of a Verb is that peculiar Manner The Mods, 
in and by which its Aon is expreſyd ; and of eter. 


—— 
N I, 
. * 6. 
3 f. 
— * ” 
= — 
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_ Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 
Potential. 


Optative. 


Imperati oe. 


Infinitive. 


The Tenſes of a 
Verb, what. 


Preſent. 


Of GRAMMAR, 
theſe Moods we may reckon Four in the Engliſh 


Tongue; as (1.) The Indicative Mood ; which 
ſimply indicates, or ſheweth its Action abſolutely 5 


as I ſpeak, thou heareſt, they walk. (2.) The 


Subjunctive Mood; in which the Verb is ſubjoirn'd 
to, or depends on ſome other Verb in the Sen- 
tence, as, You will be corrected, if you play. 
This Mood is generally reckon'd with two others, 
viz. The Potential, when beſides the mere Af. 


Frmation, the Power, Liberty, Will, &c. of the 


Agent is expreſs'd; as I can read, thou mayſt bear, 
be would run And the Ortative Mood, which 
always involves a Wiſh, Deſire, &c. As, would to 
God I had learn'd. (3.) The Imperative Mood, 
which commands, exhorts, or intreats ; as, read 
thou, let them hear. (4.) The Infinitive Mood, 
which expreſſes the Action of the Verb indefinite. 
ly, and is known by the Particle to; as, 10 love, 
to read, to write. 

THE Tenſes of Verbs are the Times in which 
they exert their Action ; and they are reckon'd 
Five, viz. (1.) The Preſent Tenſe, or Time now 
preſent while the Action is doing, as I love, thou 


Preter-inper- dirt loved, they do fee. (2.) The Preter-imper- 


fee. 


feft Tenſe, which relates to the Time paſt, and 


imports the Action of the Verb then in Being, but 


Preter perfect. 


FP reter-pluper- 
fee, 


Future. 


The Perſons of 
Verbs, how 
Form'd. 


not finiſh'd; as, I did love, viz. then, and do 
ſtill. (3.) The Preter-perfeft Tenſe refers to the 
Time perfectly paſt which belongs to the Action; 
as, I have loved, but (you may add) that's now 
over. (4.) The Preter-pluperfett Tenſe, which 
refers you to ſome Time which was paſt before 
ſome other Time which is alſo now really palt ; 
as, I had heard it, before he ſent the News. 
(5.) The Future Tenſe relating to the Time to 


come; as, 1 fhall or will love. 


TAE Verbs are varied alſo in all the Three 
Perſons in the Singular Number; to the firſt Per- 


ſon belongs the Theme of the Verb, as I love; 


the 
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the ſecond is form'd by adding , as thou loveſt 
the third by eth, as he loveth. The Perſons in 
the Plural vary not the Termination of the firſt 
Perſon fingular in any of the Teuſes; as, we love, 


ye love, & O. 


= 


" In order to have a clear 


Notion of Conjuga- Of the Auxi- 


ting Engliſh Verbs, you muſt firſt ſee the Conjuga- #49" erbAm. 
tion of the Verb am, which is call'd the Auxiliary | 
or helping Verb, becauſe it is altogether uſed in 
forming the Paſſive Voice of Verbs, A Para- 
digm of which here follows in the Indicative 
Mood, Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons. 


Indicative MO OD. 


——— 


| Singular. | Pha. -- + 
„ Toa f He | We | Ye | They 
Preſent Tenſe. am art- 18 are 
Pret. imperf. | was waſt was were 
Preter-penf. | have been | haſt been | hath' been have been 
Preterpluperf. | had been [hadit been] had been | had been 
Future. will be wilt be | will he will be 


Here follows a Paradigm of the Conjugation of the 
Regular Verb Love, in the Adlive and Paſſive Voice. 


The Indicative MOOD. 


Active Voice. 


* 


T love or do love. 
Sing. \ Tho lov'ſt or do'ſt love. 
He loveth or does love. 
We 
ve 


1 love or do love. 
They 


The PRESENT. 


- We 
Ye 
They 


Paſſive Voice. 


Thou art loved. 
He is loved. 


Ca loved. 


| 5 Jam loved. 


The IMPERFECT. 


Thou loved'ſt or did'ſt love; 
did love. a 


ers or did love. 


J loved or did love. 
Ling. 


He loved or 
We 
Ye 


Plur. 
| Th 


ey 


L 4 


I was loved. 
Thou waſt loved. 
He was loved. 
We 

Ye = loved. 
They 


Afive 
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Aclive Voice. 
J have loved. 
Thou haſt loved. 
He hath loved. 
We 
{ have loved. 


Sing. | 
Plus. | Ye 


They 


The PRETERPERFECT. 
have been loved. 
; hes 


Of GRAMMAR, 


Paſſive Voice, 


J have been loved. 
Thou haft been loved. 
og 2888 been loved. 


The PRETERPLUPERFECT, 


CT had loved. 
Thou had'it loved. 
He had loved. 


We 
7 loved. 


Sing. 


Plur.4 Ve 


| 


J had been loved. 
Thou had'ſt been loved. 
He had been loved. 


b 


We : | 
Ye rag been loved. 
| C They } | 


The FUTURE, 


"They 
I ſhall or will love. 

Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
He ſhall or will love. 


Sing. | 
We 


Plus. 4 Ye 


ſhall or will love. 
| They 


I ſhall or will be loved. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 
He ſhall or will be loved. 


f 


ve 


Ve 
{na or will be loved, 


They 


The SUuBjJuncTive MOOD. 


The PRESENT. 


1 I. may or can love. 
Thou may ſt or can ſt love. 
He may or can love. 
We 


Plur.4 Ye - or can love. 
They | 


Sing. 


18 


I may or can be za ed. 
Thou may”lt or can't be loved. 
He may or can be loved. 


5 


Ye 


We 
ben or can be loved. 
They | 


The IMPERFECT. 


CT might or 11 
Sing. 
He might or could love. 


We . 
5 Fight or could love. 


Plur. | Ye 


They 


Thou might'it or could'ſt love. 


J might or could be 1 
Thou might'ſt or could'ſt be loved. 
5 N or could be loved. 


. 


1 or could be loved. 
7 hey | 
Anu 


and LANGUAGE © 


Afﬀive Voice. The PRETERPERFECT. Paſſive Voice. 


© I may have loved. Ik may have been loved. 
Sing { Tho may'ſt have loved. Thou may'ſt have been loved. 
He may have loyed. He may have been loved. 


* 


We | (We | 
Plur.4 Ye may have loved. Ye may have been loved. 
T They 


The PRETERPLU PERFECT. 


I might have or had loved. I might have or had been loved. 
Sing {Thou mighteſt have loved, Thou might'ſt have been loved. 
He might have loved. He might have been loved. 
: We N We 
Plur. & Ye {night tare loved. Ye de have been loved. 
They : They J 
| The FUTURE. 
I ſhall have loved. 5 I ſhall have been loved. 
8 19 ſhalt have loved. \ Thos ſhalt have been loved. 
He ſhall have loved. He ſhall have been loved. 


(We 
Plur. Ye Fa have loved. Ye ſhall have been loved. 
\ They | C They 


The IMeERATIVE MOOD, 


The PRESENT. 


8; Love thou, or do thou love. | 0 Be thou loved. 
Let him love. Let him be loved. 


Pr 5 Love ye, or do ye love. 5 Be ye loved. 


Let them love. Let them be loved. 
Preſent, ] To love. 
The IN FINITIVE Moop. J Perf##, To have or had loved. 
| Future, To be about to love. 


Active, R 


sven is the C onjugation of a 1 Verb; which you ſee is 
moſtly perform'd with the paſſive Parliciple loved, and the 
auxiliary Verbs do, have, ſhall, will, may, can, and am. 


As 
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Of Partici- 
ples, the fourth 
Part ef Speech. 


Of Adverbs, 
and their ſe- 
veral Kinds. 


Of GRAMMAR, 


As to the Participles, they are ſo call'd as par- 
taking of the Nature of both Noun and Verb; of 
the firſt, as it is a ſort of Adjedtive and may be 


| declined with Caſes; as loving, of loving, i» 


loving, &c. and it hath Tenſe and Signification 
from the Verb. For the active Participle loving 
is of the Preſent, the Paſſive loved of the prete- 
rite Tenſe. The Active is always form'd by 
adding ing to the Theme; as love, loving; read, 
reading; laugh, laughing. The Paſſive is moſtly 
form'd by adding ed, or d, to the Theme ; as, 
love, loved; burn, burned ; laugh, laughed : But 
ſome are irregular in en, and 7; as riſe, riſen ; 
take, taten; bit, bitten; give, given; dream, 
dreamt ; mean, meant; weep, wept, &c. And 
here obſerve, that after c, ch, /h, f, k, p, x, and 
ſometimes after 5s, th, and /, m, u, r (when a ſhort 
Vowel goes before) the 2d or 4 is chang'd into ?:, 
with or without an Apoſtrophe ; as plac't, ſunteht, 
Hb, wak*t, leapt, vex*t, ſmelt, &c. inſtead of 
the better Form, placd, chang d, fiſÞd, wab'd, 
leap'd, vex*d, ſmelPd ; and which were ſtill much 
better wrote entire, as, placed, ſnatched, changed, 


Ke. 


IDE RBS make the fifth Part of Speech ; 
and are ſuch indeclinable Words, as being join'd 
to a Noun or Verb, Pariiciple, &c. do expreſs 
fome Circumſtance, Quality, or Manner of their 
Signification : And in Engliſb generally end in iy; 
as wiſely, happily, greatly, &c. Adverbs may be 
reduced to the following Heads. (1.) Adverbs of 
Time; as, now, then, yeſterday, lately, preſently, 
f- morroto, when, ever, never, daily, long, often, 
ſeldom, again, anon, &c. (2.) Adverbs of Place; 
as, where, here, there, Within, without, whither, 
thither, towards, upwards, downwards, the right, 


the left, whence, thence, hence, above, below, which 


way * this way, that way, &c. (3.) Adverbs 


and LANGUAGE. 
of Number and Order; as, once, twice, thrice ; 
then, thereafter, moreover, ſo forth, of new, finally, 
laſtly, firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, 8c. (4.) Adverbs of 
the Manner, Quality, &c. And theſe are either 
Abſolute 3 as, ſimply, well, ill, bravely ; truly, 
verily, certainly ; happily, perhaps, no, not; to 
wit, namely; apart, together ; lo! behold ! why? 
whether, &c. or Comparative, as more, exceeding - 
by; tefs, hardly, well- nigb; ſo, alike, as; other- 
wiſe, differently, &c. 


tee 


CONFUNCTIONS are reckon'd the fixth Of the fixth 
Part of Speech. Theſe are ſuch Particles, or an- Part of Speech, 


variable Words, as ſerve to conjoin Words and 
Sentences together, and thereby ſhew their De- 

endence on one another. Of theſe there are the 
following Sorts. (I.) Copulatives; as, and, with; 
neither, nor. (2.) Dijunctives; as either, or. 
(3.) Conceſſives; as, though, although, albeit, 
yet. (4.) Adverſatives ; as, but, yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, nevertheleſs. (5.) Cauſals; as, for, be- 
cauſe, that. (G.) Ilatives; as, therefore, where- 
fore, ſeeing, fince. (7.) Finals; as, that, to that 
end. (8.) Condittonals ; as, if, provided, if in- 


deed. (g.) Exceptives; as, unleſs, except. (10.) 


Diminutives; as, at leaſt, only. (11.) Expletives; 
as, now, truly, indeed, forſooth. (12.) Decla- 
ratives z as, Viz. to wit, namely, &c. 


call d Conjun- 
ions, and the 
Kinds of them. 


PREPOSITIONS are the ſeventh Part of Of the ſeventl 
Speech; and, as their Name implies, are ſet be- Part of Speech, 


fore Nouns Subſtantives to ſhew the Relation be- 
tween them, and alſo the Manner, Order, Cauſe, 
Time, Place and other Circumſtances of Nouns 
and Verbs; as, in, to, through, by, before, be- 
hind, after, from, at, againſt, about, among, for, 
with, beyond, &c. And beſides this ſeparate Uſe 
of Prepoſitions, they have another, which is to be 
Joined in Compoſition with a vaſt Number of 
Nouns and Verbs; and by this means they create 

| a great 


call d Prepaſi- 
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Of the eighth 
Part of Speech, 
call d Inter- 
reftions, and 
their Robal 
Kinds. 


A general Ob- 


fervation. 


Of the fourth 


mar, Syntaxis. 
A Sentence, 
arhat. 


Of GRAMMAR, 
a great Variety, and give a peculiar Beauty, 
Fluency, and Elegance to the LANGUAGE as hath 
been before intimated. 
INTERFECTIONS make the Eighth and 
laſt Part of Language; theſe are ſmall indeclin- 
able Words or Particles, which denote the Age. 
ions and Paſſions of the Mind, independently of 
any other Word in the Sentence; as in Calling, 
Ho, Sobo! in Rejoycing, as O brave ! Some ex- 
preſs Grief ; as, ab! alas! wo is me! ſome 
Wonder; as, O ftrange! indeed! ſome Praiſe; 
as, thell, done] ſome Averſion; as, away ! phy ! 
tuſh ! ſome Surprize ; as, Good God ! What ! 
ſome Fear; as, ba! aha! ſome Silence; as, 
hark] huſh! *t! ſome Deriſion; as, avant | 
away with ! ſome Imprecation; as, wo ! pox ont! 
ſome Wiſhing ; as, God grant! would to God! 
ſome Deprecation ; as, God forbid ! 
CONCERNING all thoſe Particles, which make 
the four laſt Parts of Speech, this in general may 
be oblerv*d, that they are very often uſed inter- 
changeably the one for the other, according to the 


Tenor and Exigency of the Sentence or Expreſſion, 


the ſame Word being now an Adverb, then a 
Conjanttion, ſometimes a Prepoſition, at others an 
Interjection; as is obvious to the Eye of every 
obſervant Reader. I ſhall now proceed to the 
laſt Part of Grammar, viz. 

THE STNTAXIS or due Conſtruction of Words 


Part of Grem- in Sentences. A Sentence is an Expreſſion which 


conſiſteth at leaſt of two Words, as God is, John 
readeth ; but oftentimes it hath three or more, 


as, God bateth Liars, but His Countenance doth 


always behold the Upright. In every Sentence 
there muſt be found a Noun and a Verb, the firſt 
the Subject of which the latter doth affirm ſome- 
thing, as, a Lie ts avommable, 


TRE 
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Tux Syntaxis, in thoſe Tongues which vary The two Parts 
the Terminations of the Nouns and Verbs, is di- of Syrtaxts, 


vided into two Parts, viz. Concord and Govern- 
ment, Concord is the Agreement of Words in 
Number, Perſon, Gender, Caſe, &c. Govern- 
ment is when one Word ſo governs another, that 
it cauſes it to be put into ſome ſpecial Caſe; and 
therefore, ſince all Caſes of Engliſh Nouns are 
made by invariable Particles, or little Words, as 
before hath been taught, it plainly appears that 
little Syntactical Government is to be expected in 
our Tongue, and that *tis much better taught by 
the Genius thereof, than by the Rules of Art. 


Concord and 
Government. 


Bur with regard to Concord, ſomewhat is Some Rules for 
_ neceſſary to be ſaid ; ſince, the? in itſelf ſo eafy, Engliſh Con- 


it is ſo little underſtood or attended to, in either 
Speaking or Writing, amongſt common People. Its 
Rules are few and plain, and are as follow. (1.) 
The Particles a and an muſt never be ſet before 
Nouns of the Plural Number; but the before 
Singular and Plural; as a Man, an Houſe, the 


Man, the Houſe. (2.) A Verb muſt agree with 
its Noun in Number and Perſon, as Thou readeſt, © 


He heareth, We read. (3.) Two Nouns ſingular, 
having a Conjunction Copulative between them, re- 
quire a Plural Verb; as, The King and Queen rergn, 
not reigns : His Juſtice and Goodnels were (not 
was) great. (4.) Nouns of Number, or Collectives, 
may have a Singular or Plural Verb, tho? them- 
ſelves be Singular; as, The Mob is, or are, un- 


ruly; the Parliament is, or are, ſitting ;. part of 


the Nation was, or were, ſlain. (g.) Any Sen- 
tence, or Matter, being the Subject of the Verb, 
requires the Verb to be put in the Singular Num- 
ber; as, Early riſing is heathful ; to be learned 
5 very honourable. (6.) When two Nouns of 
different Numbers are connected in a Sentence 
by a Verb, the Verb generally agreeth in Num- 

| ber 


cord. 
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Ber with the neareft ; as, Nothing is here wanting 
but Charms: Riches are too often a Snare to 
Men. The Rules of Concord between the $4h- 
ſtantive and Adjective, the Relative and Antece- 
dent, have in our Tongue no place. 

Soleciſm, Arp when theſe or any other Rules of Gran. 

what. mar are tranſgreſſed in Speaking or Writing, ſuch 


a Default is call'd a Soleciſin, or an Impropriety 
e Speech, wherein the Expreſſion is rude, uncoutb, 
 WWhence deri- and barbaroys. It is ſaid to be derived from the 
ved. Sali, a People of Attica in Greece, who bein 
tranſplanted to Cilicia in Leſſer Aſa, quite loſt 
the Purity of their Mother Tongue, and became 
remarkable and even a By-ſaying for their bar- 
> _barous Pronunciation. _ 
. As Syllables are compoſed of Letters, Word: 
and Compoſe. Of Syllables, and Sentences of Words; fo Periods 
tion. are compoſed of Sentences, and a Diſcourſe of 
Periods, Every Period ought to have two com- 
pleat Sentences, and not to exceed four. And 
that the Period may be juſt and agreeable, the 
Expreſſions or particular Sentences ſhould not be 
too long, but ſuch as may render the whole Pe- 
riod proportional to the Breath of the Speaker, 
and the Voice capable of repoſing at convenient 
Igntervals. 5 | | 
A Periadof A Period therefore cannot conſiſt of leſs than 
aus Sentences. tro Sentences or Members; for inſtance, (1.) A. 
the Body without the Spirit is dead, (2.) ſo Faith 
| without Works is dead alſo, © 
A Periadef A Period of three Members may be ſuch as 
_ Sena this; (1.) Seeing that by thee we enjoy great 
: RQuietneſs, and that very worthy Deeds are done 
unto this Nation by thy Providence; (2.) We ac- 
cept it always, and in all Places, moſt noble Felix, 
with all Thankfulneſs : (3.) Zet that I be not fur- 
ther tedious to thee, I pray that thou would'ſt hear 
1s, of. thy Clemency, a few Words, A _ of 
| three 
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three Members more ſimple: (1.) In the Begin- 
ning was God, (2. ) and the Word was with God, 
(3.) and the Word was God. | | 
A Period of four Sentences or Members: (I.) 4 Period of 
The Father judgeth no Man, (2.) But hath com-Hour Sentences. 
mitted all Fudgment to the Son; (3.) That all Men 
| ſhould honour the Son, (4.) even as they bonour the 
Father. 5 
Tus much for the Nature of Periods in 
general, which, as they are the Parts or Mem- 
bers of Diſcourſe, ſo the more equal, proportio- 
nate, ſententious, and beautiful they are contrived, 
the more ſubſtantial, perfect, elegant, and agree- 
able will be the Oration ; and therefore it is a 
Matter of the greateſt Importance to thoſe that 
ſpeak in Public. Os | 
In Writing we uſe ſeveral Stops or Pauſes, De Points or 
and other Marks or Characters, which are as fol- == 1 UNE 4x 
low, viz. The Comma (,) which ſtops the Voice © 
while you tell one. The Semicolon (;) pauſeth 
while you tell rwe. The Colon (:) while you 
tell three ; and the Period, or full Stop, (.) while 
you tell four. They are uſed in a Period ac- 
cording as the Senſe of each ſeparate Member is 
more complete, and the laſt or full Stop only 
at the Cloſe of the Period. 


The Marks or Characters uſed by Writers are Other Marks 
theſe. | | and Chara- 


| x ä 
(I.) An Interrogation (?) when a Queſtion is : 


aſked, as, Who? | | 
(2.) A Note of Admiration (I) as, Was ever 
the like ſeen ! 
(3-) An Accent (). 
(4.) An Apeſtrophe, () as PII, for, I will. 
(5.) An Aſteriſin ( referring to ſomewhat in 
the Margin. 5 
| (6.) An 
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.-(6.) An Obeliſt (+) of the ſame Uſe. | 
(. A Paragraph ( begins a new Head or 

Subject. 
68.) A Section (8 ) denotes the Beginning of 1 
new Seton. 
(9.) A Quotation (©) ſhews a Paſſage quoted 
from an Author. 
(10.) An Index, (W) a Hand pointing to ſome- 
what very remarkable. 
(11.) An Hyphen, (-) uſed to ſeparate He. 
bles, as God. head. 
(12.) A Parentheſis ( ) 0 or Crotchet [ ], inch 
ding one Sentence within another. oy 1 


An alphabetical LIST of ABBREVIAT hs 0 


A. JUlus, Aſter neon. C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, | Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 

or Batchelor of Arts. Cur. Curtius, Curate. 

Abp. Archbiſbop. : D. Duke, Dukedim. 

Acct. Account. D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

A. D. or |] Anno Domini, 1. e. in Deut. Deuteronomy. 

An. Dom. J the Vear of our Lord. Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 

Adml. Admiral. Do. Ditto. 

Adm®, Adminiſtrators. Du”. Dukedom. 

A. M. Artium Mag! Mer, Maſter . 
of Arts. _ Earld. Earldom. 

A. R. Anno Regni, in the Year of E. g. Exempli gratia, for Exani- 
the Reign. ple. 

Aſt. P. G. Aſtronomy Profeſſor of Eng. Engliſh, England. 
Greſham College. Ep. Epiſtle. 

B. A. Sze A. B. Eſq; £/quire. 

Bar. Baronet. Ev. Evangelit. 

B. D. Batchelor of Divinity, Ex. Exodus, Expoſition. 

Bp. Biſhop. Fr. France. | 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 

C. Centum, an Hundred. Sociciy. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. Geno. Generaliſſimo. 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred, [Gent. Gentleman. 

Ch. Charles, or Church. G. R. George Rex, King George. 

Cl. Clericus, a Clergyman, Heb. Hebrew. | 

Cor. Corollary. Hier. Hieronymus, i. e. Po L 
un 


Kt. Knight. 
1 1 a Book. 


M. Marquis. 


| | Ms. Miſtreſs. 


und L ANG 


Hund. Hundred. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 

i e. Id e, that is. 

I. H. S. Feſus Hominum Salvator, 
Jeſus the Saviour of Men. 

IXO TZ, for Inos Xeisds Ses Tisg 
Song, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt, the. d 
Son of God, the Saviour. 

Jac, Jacobus, James. 

J. D. Furium Doctor, i i. e. Doctor 

of Laws. © 

Tex. Fwd 

Tn ohn 

K. King. 

Kn. Kingdom. 


185 e Lake. 


Lap. Ladyſhip. 

Ld. Lord. | 

Loh Lady-Day. - | 8 

LI. D. Legum Docter, i. e. 
Doctor of Laws. 

Lp. Lordſbip. 

Lr. Letter, 


M. A. Maſter of Arts. 

Ma. 1 7 

Ma”, Majeſty. 

Math. Mathematician. | 

M. D. Medicine Doctor, i. e. 
Doctor of Phyſic. 

M.. Maſter. 


MSS. Manuſcripts, 

M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, i. e. ſa- 
cred to the Memory. 

N. Note. 

N. B. Nota bene, i, e. Mark well. 

N. S. New Style. 

O. S. Old Style. 

Per Cent. BY the Hundred, 

Philom. Philomathes, a Lover of 
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P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic * 


25 ' Greſham College. 


Pr. Prieft. | = 3 
P. S. Poſeript. 0 


IQ. Queen, Duftion. | 


+ Wo 7, as it were. 


Duaſi f dicat, as if he ſhould 


ay. 
R. Rex, King; or Regina, Queen. 
Reg*. Regent. 
Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor, i. e. 
Royal, or King's Profeſſor. 
Rel. Religion. 
Rev.. Revelation. 
Ro. Romans. 
Re. Right. 
St. Saint. 
Serj. Serjeant. 
Serv. Servant. 
Sh. Shire. . 
Sol. Solution. 
oy Sir. 


1 8. 8 Sacro- a5 Theks 
| giz Prifaſſir, a Doctor of Di- 


vinity, 


T. Thomas. 


V. Virgin. 


v. Vide, i. e. ſee. 
Viz. Videlicet, i. e. that is to ſay. 
UF. Ultimate, the laſt. | 
Wop. Worſhip. 

XA. Chriſtian. 

X*. Chriſt. 

y*. The. 

50 Then. 

y*. That. 

. at, i, e, and. 

&c. et cætera, and the oi 


Numerical Abbreviations. 


L One Thouſand. 


V. Five Thouſand. 


— 


X. Ten Thouſand. 


Learning. 
M 


L. Fifty 


C. 4 Hundred Thouſand. 


CC. Two Hundred. 

Der ID. Five Hundred. 

DC. Six Hundred. 

M. or CID. A Thogſand. | 

TDD. Five Thouſand. 

CCIDODO- Ten Thouſand. 

1000. Fifty T houſand. 

M DCCXXXVII. One Thouſand 
Seuen Hundred ang Thirty Seven. 


Latin Wokns explain, 


Errata, Errors. 


Corrigenda, Things to be cor- 


rected. 
Addenda, Things to be added. 
Mutanda, Things to be alter d. 


Delenda, Things to be blotted out. 


Pro, For. 

Lege, Read. 

Dele, Blot out, or eraſe. 
 Finis, The End. 
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L Fifty Thouſand, pt Alſo. 


Imprimis, In the firſt Place. 


Memorandum, Somewhat to be 
remembered. 


bid. idem, In the ſame Place. 
[/p/o Fadto, In very Deed or Fact. 
De Fades, Matter of Fact. 

De Jure, Of Right. 
Probatum e, It is approv'd. 


Vi & Arms, By Force and Arms, 


Fure Divino, By divine Right. 


Þþ 


Alias, Otherwiſe. 


| Ipſe Dixit, Himſelf ſays ſo. 


Sizes of Books. 


Folio. A Book of the largeſt Size, 


in which a Sheet makes two 
Leaves. 


4* Quurto. That in which a Sheet 


makes four Leaves. 
8e Ofave. Having a Sheet folded 

into eight Leaves. 
12 Duodecimo. Having a Sheet 
folded into twelve Leaves; and 


we call ita Book in Tivekees. | 


Of RHETORIC and ORATORY: 
or the Art of SPEAKING XY 
ELoQUENCE and PERSUASION. 


OHETOR = is the Art or Facul- Thou de- J 
\ 'y of Speaking well and ornamen- fei Pew 1 
E taily on any Subject. Or as Ari- eff Fa 95 
@ /totle has defined it; It is the Fa- 
culty of obſerving what every Sub- 

jet affords of Uſe to Perſuaſion. 
This is a general Definition, including equally 
both Rhetoric and Oratory. For theſe two differ 
only as Theory and Practice; the Buſineſs of a 
Rhelorician being to lay down Rules and Precepis 
for Speaking elegantly, and that of the Orator to 
ſe and apply them commodiouſly in Practice to 
the Purpoſe of Perſuaſion, 

Tris Art doth confiſt of four great Parts. Rhetoric con- 
(1.) Invention; which excogitates and finds out tet“ , four 
ſuch Reaſons, Motives, and Arguments as are ad- 2 = 
apted to perſuade or gain the Aſent and Belief 
of the Hearer or Reader. (2.) Diſpoſition 3 D;pofrion. 
which is the proper and moſt adyantageous 
placing, diſpoſing and ranging the Arguments and 
Subject Matters before invented in a proper and re- 
quiſi ite Order and Method. (3.) Elocution ; which Ekaution. 
provides a Diction enrich'd 6 embelliſh'd with 
all the Ornament of proper Tropes and Figures ,_. 
and in which choſen Words are adapted to ex- 
preſs the things invented, with Force and Energy. 

(4.) Pronunciation ; which regards the Delivery Pronunciation. 
M 2 or” 
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Of Invention, 
the firſt Part 
of KR hetoric. 


Artificial Ar - 
guments of 
three Sorts. 


Reaſons or Ar- 


gumentations. 


The Manners. 


The Paſſions. 
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of the Diſcourſe or Oration with an agreeable 
Modulation of the Voice, and amn Gefture 
of the Body. 

- INVE "NTION, as was ſaid, is the finding 


ſuch Arguments as are proper to perſuade, and 


gain Belief. Theſe Arguments are divided into 


Artificial, and Tnartificial. The Former are the 
proper Object of the Invention of him who 
writes; the Latter he borrows from abroad, and 
accommodates them to his Subject. 

Or Artificial Arguments there are three Sorts, 
(1.) Reaſons or Hllogiſtical Argumentations ; which 
moſt directly convince the Underſtanding, and 
effect Belief. Theſe are derived from various 
Topics ; either ſuch as afford an abſolute Certainty, 
and then they become Demonſtrations : Or from 
Ratiocination or Reaſoning from Cauſes, Effefs, 
Subjects, Adjunits, Kind, Species, the Whole, the 
Pari, and other logical Topics: Or laſtly, from 
Topics of Probability and Veriſimilitude. (2.) 
Thoſe which we may call the Manners, and 
whereby the Orator zzgratiates himſelf with 
the Audience or Reader, and conciliates their good 
Opinion or Favour, This is promoted by his 
own Manners, as his Prudence, Wiſdom, Lcarn- 
ing, Probity, Modeſty, &c. Or the Manners of 
the Auditors ; as their Paſſions, Habits, Age, For- 
tunes, and Stations; to all which he mult have a 
tender crilical Regard. Or, laſtly, the Manners 
of the Nation or Country; as Liberty in a Re- 
public; the Laws in a Democracy; Riches in an 
. and the Royal Prerogatives in a Mo- 
narchy. (3.) The third Kind of Arguments are 
calPd the Palſiuns; their De/ign and Uſe being to 
excite and move, or elſe to calm and compoſe the 
Palions; and nothing concerns an Orator more 
than to acquire a nice Judgment and Skill in 
affecting the Paſſions, and ftriking them lingly 


@ 
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as he would. Without the Pathetic, even the 

juſteſt Reaſoning, tho* ſupported by ſound Learn- 

ing, will appear a cold, lifeleſs, and unaffecting 

Harangue. | 

Tas Inartificial Arguments are not the Effect Of Inartificial 

of the Orator's Art, but he takes them from A gun. 
divers Topics elſewhere ; as from the Scriptures ;, 

the Teſtimonies of antient and modern Authors; 


common and received Opinions, Proverbs, and 


Sentences; from Oaths, Writings, Laws, Con- 
trats, Witneſſes, Signs and Seals, and abundance 
of other Circumſtances, all which an Orator 


. ought to be well acquainted with. 


Taz Topics of Artificial Arguments are either The Topics of 


General or Special: General Topics are the Store- 4'tifictal Ar. 
guments, Gene- 


houſes of Arguments, common to all Kinds of „ Jo. 
Subjects or Cauſes ; and are by the Learned cl. 
Vaſius determined to be two in Number, viz. | 
(I.) Poſſible or Im paſſible; for whether we defign The General of 
to perſuade or difluade, to praiſe or diſpraiſe, 79 Sorts 3 
accuſe or defend, we muſt always prove the Fact - * 88 
or Subject has been, or is, P:/ible or Impoſſible to 

be. (2.) Great and Small is the other Title of Or Great and 
General Topics; and to this all Compariſons re- Sal. 


late. As when we ſhew, this is more or leſs 


beneficial or pernicious, more uſeful or uauſeful, 


more honourable or difſhonourable, more juſt and 
equitable, or unjuſt and illegal, than that. 

Special Topics are ſuch Seats or Heads of Ar- Special Topics. 
guments as are proper to particular Subjects and | 
Cauſes'; and for that Reaſon vary according to 
their Variety. 

Or Cauſes or Subjeits of Oratory, there are Of the three- 


three Kinds, (1.) The Demonſtrative; (2.) The Kinds of Sub- 


Deliberative ; and E 7.4 'The Judicial. The De- 353 
moyſtrative Kind praiſes or diſpraiſes; the Deli- rative. 
berative perſuades or difſſuades, and the Judi- The Delibera- 


cal accuſes or defends, And all a Man can ſpeak e 
| M 2 | = The Fudiciak 
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or write muſt be recommended to the Hearer or 
The Purpoſe Reader in one of theſe three Ways. The Pyar. 
and End , poſe of the Demonſtrative Kind, is Honour or 
fach. Shame ; and its End, to render the Perſon, or 
Thing, lovely or deteſtable. The Purpoſe of the 
Deliberative is Profit and Advantage, and the con- 
trary , and its End, Hope or Fear. The Judi. 
cial Kind purſues Equity and Right; and hath 
in View, Clemency or Severity. 
i | Orationsof tre Orations or Diſcourſes of the Demonſtrative 
i De, Kind, or ſuch as praiſe or diſpraiſe, are of three 
1 threefold. ' ſeveral Kinds; as (1.) Thoſe which concern Per- 
” ſons, real or imaginary : (2.) Thoſe which are 
is converſant about Fas or Deeds; and (3.) 88 
; which relate to Things, 
eſe of Per-. Oratorial Diſcourſes concerning the Praiſe or 
fons. Diſpraiſe of Perſons, are ſpent chiefly on the 
The Subje2s of following Topics; viz. (1.) On conſidering and 
8 75 expatiating on ſome very remarkable and diſtin- 
7 57 1 guiſhing Circumſtances of the Perſon ; as the Pro- 
digies, Prophecies, Oracles, &c. ( if an y) which 
preceded his B:rtb : The notable Adin of his 
Birth, if any: His Native Country: His Stock or 
Lineage: His Sex: His Education, Learning, 
Studies, Counſels, and Exploits, and all other Cir- 
cumſtances attending every Stage of his Life: 
His Death, the Manner and Events thereof: The 
Funeral Sclemnities, &c. (2.) The next Topic of 
Diſcourſe is the various Fortune of the Perſon, 
in reſpect of Riches, Poverty, Honours and Dig- 
nity : His Friends, Relatives, and Children. (3.) 
The Accidents of his Body; as. Health, Strength, 
Robuſtneſs, Attivity, und and Form, (4.) The 
Endowments and Qualities of his Mind; as Wit, 
Ingeny, Judgment, Docility, Memory, 8c. (5.) 
His Manners and Habits, with regard to Vertu 
and Fice; where every Virtue conſpicuous in his 
Life is taken notice of, and recommended ; and 
every 
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every Vitions Habit di praifd and declaim d. In 
all Declamations of this ' ſort, Care ſhould be 
taken, that we do not aſcribe to the Perſon un- 
due Praiſe ; nor ſuch as is common to many, 
and not ſingularly his own; and laſtly, that we 
dwell not too long on the Praiſes of light and 
trifling Things. 
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Tax ſecond Sort of Detlam ations of the De- Thoſe which 


monſtrative Kind, are thoſe which relate to the relate to 
Praiſe of Facts . Deeds. The Topics whenee E Tae 


Materials for amplifying and ſetting off this 77 
Kind of Subject are deduced, are ſuch as theſe 

1.) That ths Aion was honourable and becoming 
ths Perſon. (2.) That it was legal, and conſen- 
taneons to the Laws, (3.) That it was juſt and 
riehteous with reſpect to God and Man. (4.) 
That it was glorious, and procur'd the Author 
Fame and Reputation. (5.) That it was zſeful 
in procuring ſome very conſiderable Good, or in 
averting ſome imminent and dangerous Evil. 
(6.) That it was an Enterprize of Difficulty, and 
attended with great Labour and Expence, ind at- 
chiev'd in a ſhort Time. (7.) The Circumſtances 
of the Perſon, and Manner of the Action; as that 
he did it either firff, or alone, or with fre, or 


principally ; or at a moſt neceſſary Exigence of 


Time, Place, or Functure of Affairs; or Hen; 


or that the Action has a Regard to the Honour 


and Benefit of the Ci. and Country; or that 
thereby new Honours, Dixmity, Power, &c. firſt 


. accrued to his Country. All which it behvves 


1 


the Orator to examine and apply. 


and the 
a 


Tu third Subject of Praiſe are Things; of Thoſe which 
which we may reckon wo Sorts. (I.) Places; ro 28 


as Regions or Countries, and Cities; concerning 77 
which we obſerve their Origin, Antiquity, Ex- 
tent, Situation, Fertility, Produce, the Inbabi- 
tants, the Founders of Cities, their Governors 

| M 4 and 
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-and Rulers, the Laws; and every other thing 
which may contribute any thing of National or 
4 Habits of the Civil Glory, (2.) The Habits of the Mind, the 
bn Mind. Manners, and the various Acquiſitions of Learn- 
ing and Science, when in themſelves and abſolutely 
confider'd. Theſe afford a copious Theme ; no- 
thing being more obviouſly Praiſe-worthy than 
 Firtue and Learning; and Vice and Ignorance 
claim the greateſt Abhorrence among deteſtable 
| Things. | | 
4 Of 2he Delibe- Tax ſecond Kind of Diſcourſe or Subject of 
"0 +5 wg I. Oratory, is the Deliberative, or that which per- 
4 Cauſes, aobich ſuades or diſſuades. When the Qrator enters on a 
4 perluade er Subject or Diſcourſe of this kind, he muſt well 
Mad. conſider every thing that may render the Subjeci. 
5 Matter eligible or odious to the Audience; and ſcru- 
| f tinize every Topic from whence Motives, Reaſons 
} and Arguments may be drawn to effect the 
| ſame, | 
— = 122; Tux Subject or Matter of theſe Deliberative 
= . Qrations, are all Things which happen, and are 
eral Kind, poſitled in our Power, whether of a private or pub- 
5 lie Capacity, Thoſe Subjects which have regard 
to a public Capacity, are (1.) Funds, Revenues, 
and pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace or War. (3.) 
Garriſons or Forces, which are the Defence of 
Countries. (4.) Trade and Commerce of all Sorts. 
(5.) The Propoſal of Laws to be eſtabliſh'd or 
abrogated, Subjects of a private Concernment are 
whatever may be of Advantage or Deiriment to 
Particulars. 5 | 
The pin ee, TRE Topics from which Motives, Reaſons 
Arguments. and Arguments are to be drawn under this ſecond 
5 Great Part, are counted theſe Eight. (1.) The 
Honourable ; which it. borrows from the fore- 
going Demonſtrative Kind, (2.) The Profitable 
or Beneficial ;, which is peculiar to this Kind. 
(3.) The Neceſſary ; that it cannot be otherwiſe, 
— ee 


2 


* 
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or without which we cannot be ſafe. (4.) The 
Delightful z that it conduces to the Pleaſure and 
Delectation of the Body or Mind, or of both. (5.) 
The Poſſible ; that it may be eaſily done: This it 
takes from the foregoing general Heads. (6.) 
The Rzghtful or Legal, which it borrows from the 
next judicial Kind. (7,) The Event; the Ad- 
vantage of which is argued by way of Dilemma; 

let the Matter fall as it will, we ſhall obtain the 
Benefit and Glory intended. (8.) Dialectical, or 
thoſe borrow'd of its Siſter-Science Logic; when 
we reaſon from the Subject itſelf ; the Adjungts; 
the Efefs; the antecedent, preſent, and ſubſequent 
Circumſtances ; Compariſon from the greater, the 
leſer, and its Contrary; from Teſtimony ; and 
above all other Topics, moſt powerfully and effica- 
ciouſly from Examples, when they are very appoſite 
and congruous, But then Care ſhould be taken, 
that they do not wholly engroſs the Oration. 
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Tux laſt Kind of Subject of the Oratorial Art Of the Judi. 


is the Judicial or Furidicial, whoſe Province it is 
to accuſe or defend; and Heads or Topics of Argu- 


. cial Kind of 
Subjects, 


which accuſe 


ments or Proofs in this vary according to the Vari- or defend. 


ety of the State of the Cauſe which is the Subject 
of our Accuſation or Defence. There are four 


States, (I.) The Conjectural State, which en- De ſeveral 


quires zvhether the Fault or Caſe be ſo, or not. 
(2.) The Definitive State, which enquireth of 


what Denomination the Matter is. (3.) The State 


of Quality, which examines the Nature of the 
Cauſe ; and (4.) The State of Quantity, which 
is concern*d about the Magnitude of the Crime or 
Fact. Every Speech or Oration of this juridicial 
Kind, has one or more of theſe four States. 
TRE State of Conjecture has three Topics to con- 
ſult for Argument and Proof. (I.) The Will ; 
which contains the impulſive Cauſe or Motives ; 
as the Paſſions and Affections, viz. Anger, Hatred, 


. ee 2 


States of the 


The State of” 
Conjecture. 
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Envy, Avarice, & c. Or Ratiocination, i. e. Req. 
ſoning from Hope of Advantage or Fear of Evil, 
Se. (2.) The Faculty of Power of doing the 
Fat; and hereto relates the Occafion, Strength 
of Body, Inclination, Hopes of concealing the 
Matter, or Impunity, with various Circumſtan- 
ces of the Matter, as Time, Place, &c. (3.) The 
Signs or Tokens of the Thing; of which ſome 
precede, ſome attend, and ſome follow the Fact; 
as ab/conding, Trepidation or ſhaking, ſtammering 
Speech, Dejettion or Confuſion in the Countenance, 


$ Se. 
The Definitive IN the Definitive State, or that in which we 
State. enquire by what Name to call the Fact, we muſt 


define according to the genuine and common Senſe 
and Force of the Word; and confirm our own 
Definition, and confute that of the Adver/ary. As 
when a Thief ſhall alledge that indeed he did tate, 
but not teal ſuch or ſuch Goods; or, that he did 
ſteal, but it was not Sacrilzge ; or a Perſon, that 
he did ſtriłe another, but it was no A//aul? and 
Battery, &c. In all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the 
Fact muſt be defined, and the Adverſary confuted 
on that Head, by a Confirmation of your own 


Definition. N | 
Tor Shake of THe State of Quality, or that which enquires 
W222. into the Nature of the Tas, Crime, or Cauſe, is 


Negetial. twofold. (1.) Negeiial, or that which nepotzates 
Affairs which are to come, which therefore belong 
to the deliberative Subject before treated of; or (2. ) 

Turidical, Furidical, and is therefore proper to this Head. 

[21h is Ra. This again is ſubdivided into Rational or Legal. 

oral er kcal. The Rational alſo is either Abſolute, as when we 
ſimply defend the Fact, and aſſert it Iaudably 

_ done. and that in reſpect of Nature, Law, Cuſtom, 
Right, Equity, Covenant, &c. or Aſſumptive, 
which is when the Defence being weak, is ſup- 
ported by ſomething foreign to or aſſumed out of 

| | the 
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the Cauſe ; as (1.) By Compariſon, when we ſhew 
that one of two Things was neceſſary to be done, 
and that this was more juſt and eligible than the 
other. (2.) By Relation, when we throw the 
Fault on him who has receiv'd the Injury. (3.) 


By Removing, which is when we throw the Fault 


on ſome other Perſon or Thing not ſubject to the 
Court, or its Furiſdiction; as on the Law. (4.) 
By Concęſſion; which is either by Purgation; 
when we defend not the Fact, but the Will and 
Intention; and fay it happen'd purely through Ne- 


reſity, Fortune, Ignorance, or Imprudence : Or 


Deprecation ; when we plead Guilty, and intreat 
Pity and Mercy. 
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Taz Legal State is converſant about the Senſe Of the Legal 


of the Laws, Statutes, and written Authorities ; State. 


and the Nature of the Crime is thereby ſcrutiniꝝ d; 
and this Kind hath five Species; as (1.) The 
Contrariety of the Lam; when it is either con- 
trary to itſelf, or ſome other Law. (2.) The 
written Letter, and Intention, when the Will of 
the Writer ſeems to diſagree with the Leiter; 
and here Equity and the Rigour of the Law con- 
tend. (3.) Ratiocination ; when from what 7s 
written, we gather another Thing that is 101 
written, becauſe founded on the ſame Reaſon. 
(4.) The Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe , which ariſes 
trom the various Meaning of the Word, dubious 
Accent, Diviſion of the Diction, &c. (5.) Tranſ- 
lation; when we except againſt the Ny the 
Judge, the Place, the Time, the Illegality of the 
IndiFtment, &c. and therefore fire tr may be 


alter'd and changed. 85 5 3 
1 ThE State of Quantity, or chat which enquires De State . 
into the Magnitude or Greatneſs © Crime, ex- Wan''v. 


amines and informs us which are the greateſt and 
moſt heinous Injuries, and which are the leaft. 
They are ſhewn to be great, (1. In reſpect of 


2 
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the ſight Grounds or Provocation. (2.) The great 
Detriment which follows in Conſequence thereof, 
(3.) Or of the Circumſtances of the Suferer, as 
that he was a Man of great Merit, Name, &c. 
and that the Damage is irreparable. (4.) Or of 
the Agent; as that he was the jirj?, the only one 
who did it; or with a e, or often, Mc (-) In 
reſpect of the Adjuncts; as if the Injury was done 
defignedly ; if it proceeded from an ungrateful 
: Mind; if it be complicated of many particular In- 
4 juries, &c, (6.) In regard of the Law which is 
= violated ; as the Law of Nature, the Law of the 
Land, a Municipal Law, &c. the Violation of all 
which is greater or leſs reſpectively. Having thus 
| given a curſory View of the firſt Part of the Art 
of Rhetoric, Invention; we proceed to do the like 
of the ſecond great Part, calld 
Of the fecend DISPOSITION, this is a very important 
great Part, Diviſion, and ought to be perfectly maſter'd by 
Pipotime an Orator : For though we may ſometimes ob- 
ſerve a very notable Faculty of Invention and Ut- 
terance, even among the Yulgar and Barbarous, 
yet the Art of diſpoſing the Matter invented, aptly, 
commodiouſly, variouſly, and in a requiſt ite and 
genuine Method, is granted only to the Learned 
and Skilful. 
Its ſeveral THERE are, by ſome, reckon'd four, by ſome 
Barts or Sub. fix general Parts of Diſpoſ on. (1.) The _ 
lege, dium, or Beginning or Opening of the 9 5 
(2.) The Narration. (3.) The Propoſition. (A.) 
The Confirmation. (5.) Confutation. (6.) This 
Peroration or Concluſion. This is faid to be the 
Natural Order of the Parts of an Oration; but 
when the Nature and Cauſe requires us to depart 


therefrom, and chuſe ſome other, this latter 15 
ſaid to be Artificial. 
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In the Exordium or Beginning of the Diſcourſe The E xordium, 
the Orator ſets forth the Aim and Scope of what e Begin- 
he has to ſay, and then prepares the Minds of 2%, 7 ge 
the Hearers for due Attention to the Sequel. If bey Bould be, 
the Cauſe be honourable, then the Benevolence, and efee. 
Attention, and Docility of the Hearers are natu- In an honour- 
rally ſuppoſed ready and prepar'd, without any . 
Artifice neceſſary to obtain them. 858 ; 

Ix a diſponourable Cauſe, we mult uſe a Method „ aa 
of Inſinuation, to ingratiate ourſelves with the ,z1. ane. 
Audience, and thus ſubtilly conciliate to us a pa- 
tient Hearing. If the Cauſe be dubious or doubt- In a dubious ur 
ful, the Orator prudently proceeds from that ef C aaf. 
Face of it, which is beſt and honourable, If the 
Cauſe be mean and low, it ought to be elevated 
and magnified to the Hearers, by mentioning 
ſome conſiderable Advantages, and honourable Cir- 
cumſtances, which will attend or follow it, and 


fo render it worthy their Regard and Attention. 
In an obſcure and difficult Cauſe, he muſt art- Hobſcure aud 


fully infinuate into their Minds a Defire and 4ficur. 
Willingneſs to be inform'd and inſtructed. The 
Conduct is not the ſame in the Exordium of all 
Diſcourſes, but is deduced from the Topics of 
Arguments proper thereto, whether it be of 

the Deliberative, Demonſtrative, or the Judicial 

Kind. OE . 

Tux Narration is a Recital of the Things 0f:he Narre- 
done, or that ſeem to be done, adapted to Per- tion, and its 
ſagſion. This is not always a neceſſary Part, ©7975. | 
and has little Place in the Deliberative Subject, as © 3 


alſo in the Judicial, except when we do not agree 


with the Adverſary, about the Manner of the 
Fact. The Narration ought to be (1.) Per- 


ſticubus; in proper and uſual Words, that it 


may be underſtood. (2.) Likely or probable, and 
therefore agreeable to Nature; Law, and the 
Manners of the Perſon ; and alſo to the common 

- f Rumour 
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Rumour and Opinion, that it may be believed. 
(3.) It muſt be pleaſant and delightful, as con- 
taining Things zew, unexpected, te Weighty, 
and happy Events. (4.) It ſhould be fort and 
brief, the Matter not far-tetch'd, nor foreign to 
the Kind of Subject, yet ſo compleat that nothing 
be wanting. The Narration allo mult be ſhorter 
for the Defendant than Plaintiff, After the Mar- 
ration ſometimes a Place is allowed to a moderate 
Digreſſion, when it can be aptly and opportunely 
made, which muſt be either for Amplification or 
| moving the Paſſions. 
Wl Of the Pre- THE Propoſition is that Part of the Diſcourſe 
C | ſition and its wherein the Orator propoſes the Sum of the whole 
Ws Particulars Speech or Oration; and if the Cauſe hath many 
States, the Propoſition will be either (1.) Simple; 
wherein the Sum and State of the whole Cauſe is 
briefly propounded. (2.) Separation; this has 
Place only in the Judicial State, wherein we lay 
open in what we agree with our Adverſary, and 
what yet remains in Controverſy. (3.) Partition ; 
this is uſed in all Kinds of Subjects; therein we 
enumerate the feveral Heads and Kinds of Things 
of which we are about to ſpeak, and in the /ame 
Order as we intend to proceed in. The Beauty 
of the Partition is, that it be full, diſtin, plain, 
certain, and ſhort, containing not more tha 

bree, or, at moſt, than four Parts. 

Of c . THz Heads of Diſcourſe being diſtinctly pro- 
rian, and cubat poſed, the Orator next proceeds to treat of them 
#4 * according to their Nature and Kind; and his 
Kue main Deſign is here the Confirmation of his Poſi- 
tion or Propefitions ; to that End he throughly 
ſcans every Topic of Reaſoning or Argumentation; 
and having made a Collection which he judges ſuffi- 
cient for his Purpoſe, he places them in the moft 
advantageous Manner, and applies them with all 
the Force of Art and Judgment to eſtabliſh and 
confirm 
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confirm what he has advanced and aſſerted. In 
his Conduct in this Part of the Oration, he ob- 
ſerves the following general Rules. (I.) If the 
Matter be capable of abundant Proof and Reafan- 
ing, and his Topics all pregnant with Arguments, 
yet ye prudently avoids Luxury even in Reafon, 
and chuſes the feweſt that will ſuffice ; ſince no- 


thing is more fly and 7rk/ome than to overdo any © 
thing. (2.) If the Cauſe be harren in Topics, and 
thoſe too infertile ones, he uſes the greateſt Dili- 


gence, Parcimony, and Art, to improve and make 
the beſt of them; and therefore (3.) He places 
in the Front the f rongeſt Arguments, when the 
Minds of the Hearers are fir'd with the greateſt 
Expeftation and Attention. The Middle is em- 
| ploy'd with Arguments of the weaker Sort, that 

their Number (inftead of Force) may render 
them of ſeeming Importance. Laſtly, he makes 
a Reſerve of ſome of the moſt forcible Reaſons to 


bring up the Rear; being conſcious that what the 


Audience hear laſt, makes the greateſt Impreſſion. 
(4.) If the Strength of the Cauſe depend on an Ar. 


gument that is alien to it, he forthwith endeavours 


to xaturalize it, and make it appear proper there- 
to. (5.) The Bulwarks of his Cauſe are chiefly 
thoſe Argumentations drawn from juſt Syllagiſims, 
Enthymems, Induftions, and Examples; the Na- 
ure and Uſe of all which youll find explain'd in 
| the next Chapter of Logic. * | 


ConrutaT1on of courſe follows Confirma- Of Confura- 


tion: For the Orator is not ſuppofed to have 
done his Bufineſs by confirming his 6wn Dof#rine 
only; but tis expected he ſhould alſo confute his 


Adverſary's Notions, and ſhew them falſe or 


more unreaſonable than his own. In order to 
this, (1.) He obſerves that his Antagoniſt has 


taken for granted, what is not proved. (2.) Or, 


that he has aſſum'd from true, Things really 
falſe. 


tion, and the 


Method there- 
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The Peroration 
or Concluſion, 
and its Parts. 


Anacephalea- 
0” #- 


Pathopaia. 
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falſe. (3.) Or, that he infers what is not, or of 
than is contain'd in the Argument, if granted. 


- (4.) Or, that his Arguments are foreign to the 


Cauſe, and ſo of no Force. (5. Or, he retort: 
the Force of his own Reaſons on himſelf, and 
refels him with his own Weapons. (6.) Or, he 
advances Arguments equally ſtrong, and, if he 
can, of more Force and Energy, than his Ene. 
my's. (7.) Or, he will artfully debaſe, laugh at, 
or undervalue his Opponent*s Arguments, tho” this 
be not a fair and honourable Way of Confuting, 
(8.) He contrives how he may firſt invalidate 
and demoliſh the ſtrongeſt Pillars of his Adver- 
ſary's Hold, that ſo the whole Fabric may fall at 
once upon him, and cruſh him. 

THE Peroration, Epilogue, or Concluſion, is 
the laſt and finiſhing Part of Diſpoſition. The 
Concluſion has generally Parts, (1.) Anacephalzo- 


is or Recapitulation, or Enumeration of the prin- 


cipal Arguments, in which the Strength of the 
Cauſe doth mainly conſiſt, and ought therefore 
to be fixed in the Minds of the Hearers ; but 
care muſt be taken that they be repeated, with 
Weight and Energy, and the Expreſſions and Fi- 

gures varied, that they may not ſeem a mere 
Crambe recofia. (2.) The other Part is the Pa- 
thopzia, or Method of Moving the Afﬀettions ; to 
this End the moſt powerful and affecting Strains 
of Eloquence muſt be uſed, and all the Art and 
Judgment the Orator is Maſter of muſt here be 
employ'd, to move and excite the Paſſions. In 


ſhort, all the Fountains of Oratory muſt here be 


open'd, and the Fets d' Eloquence made to play 
upon the Reaſon and Afﬀeions of the Audience; 
yet this Part muſt always be ſo managed, as ne- 
ver to want Brevity and Vebenience. 


ELOCU- 
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 ELOCUTION, or the Language or Diction, Of the third 


: . : great Part 
is the third great Part of Rhetoric or Oratory. ke 5 


This is the noble Part which furniſhes proper and i, pars 
graceful Words, and adapts them to the juſt Ex- | 
preſion of the Things we have invented. It con- 


- ſiſts therefore of three Paris; (1.) Elegance, the 


Foundation of this Structure; (2.) Compoſition, 
which is the Compages thereof; ( 3.) Dignity; this 


enmbelliſdes the Whole with the Ornaments of 


Tropes and Figures, and gives it Grace and Solem- 

mm 8 5 | 
8 conſiſts of two Parts, (1.) Pu- of Elgance, 

rity of Language, which is, that the Words be and coßerein 

genuine or free, of our Tongue, not foreign; that in </fieth. 

they are in uſe among thoſe who underſtand the 

Language well; that they be not ob/olete, or out 

of uſe ; that they be not lo and mean, more pro- 

per for the Mob, or Ruſtic, than an Orator. The 

Phraſeology ſhould be ſtrictly grammatical, to 

avoid Rufticity and Soleciſm. (2.) Perſpicuity; Perfpicuity. 


this is a moſt important Point, and is maintained = 


by plain and uſual Words; ſuch as are free from 


Ambiguity, or various Meanings; ſuch as are 
well underſtood, not obſolete or too learned; by 
avoiding too long, and too ſhort and abrupt 
Sentences ; and keeping to a uniform Method of 


Diſcourſe, wherein the Expreſſions are duly con- 
nelled, the Dependence evident, and the Order of 


Perſons, Times and Things, natural and uncon- 

fuſed. In ſhort, Elegance is gain'd by reading 

the beſt and moſt polite Authors, by keeping the 

beſt Company, and by Study and Practice. 
CoupOSITITION reſpects the Functure or Of Compoſition 

Connection, Order, Period, and Number, of the and its Parts. 


Hllables, Words, and Sentences of a Diſcourſe. 


(1.) The Connection of Syllables and Words ren- Connection. 
ders the Style /oft and ſinooth, gentle and flowing, 
e 5 ſweet 
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feveet and ſonorous: To this End the Colliſion, or 
Meeting, of too many Yowels or Conſonants muſt 

be avoided; and if a Word ends in a Conſonant, 
the following ſhould begin with a Yowel. (2. J 
Order. As to Order, we ſhould always proceed from 

the Low and Humble, to the Grave and Noble; 
that we give Precedence. to thoſe Things which 

| are firſt in Nature or Dignity, as Day and Night, 
Period. Men and Women, Eaſt and Weſt, &c. (3.) What 
relates to the Periods has been already treated of, 
at the End of the Chapter on Grammar. a.) 
"37 Bly And as for Number, that relating to the Mea- 
ſure or Quantity of Syllables, is of a Poetical Con- 
fideration, and muſt be learn'd from that Art in 

the Chapter next but one following. 

Of Dignity, Dicx1TyY is that Part of Elocution, which 
what it is. teaches to ſpeak floridly and ornamentally, with 
Tropes and Figures, and very apt and becomingly. 
Tropes, what. A Trope regards Words, and is an elegant 
Turning of a Word from its proper and genuine 
Signification to another. In Tropes we may con- 
The Species. ſider, (1.) The Species of them, or proper Tropes, 
which are four, viz. Metaphor, Metonymy, Synec- 
De Afedions doche, and Irony. (2.) The Affections of Tropes, 
of Tropes. or ſuch Qualities as affect the aforeſaid Tropes 
with an additional Grace and Ornament : Theſe 
are four, viz. Catachreſis, Hyperbole, Melalepſis, 
Improper and Allegory. (3.) Some other Changes of Words, 
Tropes. like to Tropes, but which are not properly - 
ſuch. Theſe are ten, viz. Antonomaſia, Litotes, 
Onomatopeia, Antiphraſis, Charientiſm, Aſteiſin, 
Diaſyrmus, Sarcaſm, Paræmia or Proverb, and 
Enigma. Of all theſe I ſhall give a Definition 
and Inſtances, as I find them in Verſe, in a little 


Book, call'd Tropoſchematology, with ſmall Va- 
riation, 


In 
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In Place of proper Words, a Metaphor A Metaphor or 


Puts the Reſemblance. How the Waves do roar ! 7r0%/ation. 
The Fields do laugh and ſing : Did you behold 
Their light ning Steel? Virtue now waxeth cold. 


A Metonymy does new Names impoſe. A Metonymy, 


| : 81 | | | or a Changing 
Th Inventor S 5 plump and ruddy Barth the Name of” 
Sone, Thing for 


Or th* Author's; lofty Statius, Virgil read. another. 
Or th' Inſtrument ; his Tongue defends his Head. 

Or th* Matter whence *tis moulded ; he ſhall 
| [kneel 
An humble Suitor to thy conqu' ring Steel. 
Or the Effect; pale Famine and cold Death 
Attend on blogdy War's infectious Breath. 
The Subject that contains; we ſurfeited 
On many Dies lately, now we're fed 
With England's Tears; our Pulpiys long ex- 

| [claim'd 

Againſt thoſe Days, yet ne'er a Heart was 
| | tam'd. 
Or te. Adjun# that attends: Now you may ſee 
The Mace is coming. What an Age are we 


Synecdoche a Thing complete confounds Synecdoche, or 
With Part on't: Th' Orator with Tropes a- Comprebenfun. 


[ bounds : 
Or takes the Part for All : So many Springs 
Pve dwelt within this Rogf. Dear Saul ſhe 


[ ſings. 


An Irony ſpeaks one Thing, means anotber. An Troy. 
Mell done good Guide: Kind tender-bearted Bro- 
| ” ther. 


Catachreſis the Senſe of Words does ſtrain. Catachrgſi. 
You threaten fair! Winds ride upon the Main. 


N 2 | Hyper- 


\ 


1 80 


An Hyperbole 
is twofold, 
Meiofis, || 
Auxefis.* 


Metalep/is. 


An Allegory. 
Antonomajy. 


TLitotes. 


Onomatopœia. 


Antiphrafis. 
*1. e. Hofþi- 
table. 


Charientiſm. 
Afteiſm. 


Dia fir mus. 


Sarca/m. 
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Hyperbole ſoars * high, or creeps too || low : 
He touch'd the * Skies : A || Snail don't craw] ſs 


[ ſow, 


Two Tropes in one does Metalepſis yield. 
The Clouds drop Fatneſs: Tyber won the Field. 


An Allegory uſeth many Tropes. 


I've paſt the Shoals, now fair Gales ſpread my 


Hopes. 
Antonomaſy gives new Names. The Poet 
Chanted Pelides Worth, that Men might 


[ know it. 


Litotes does more Senſe than Words include. 


T'll not refuſe your Gifts: He's not fo rude. 


Onomatopeia coins a Word from's Sound. 


The Flies do buzze : Tantarra”s fill the Round. 


Antiphraſis makes Words to diſagree 
From Senſe. The Speaker's Dumb: The 
[* Euxine Sea. 


Charientiſm, for harſh, ſoft Words does ule. 
Be not fo angry: Heaven ſend better News! 


Aſteiſin is a witty Jeſt. Who knew it? 
The Woman's old, yet ne er a Tooth to fhew it. 


A living Enemy Diaſyrmus jeers. 
This Raven ſings : The Muſic of the Spheres. 


Sarcaſm ſtings the Fleſb, with Jeers does kill. 


Cyrus, by Thirſt was Blood; now drink thy 


[fill 


— 


Paræmia's 


a OhAaToOoaY. 


Paræmia's but a Proverb. Tis too late Paremia. 
After the Steed is ſtoln to ſhut the Gate. 


Enigma is a Riddle: What *tis, explain: Enigma. 
Four-legg*d ith? Morn ; Noon, two, Night, 
| [three : A Man. 


Havinc paſs'd thro' the Tropes, we next Of -he Figures 
proceed to the Figures or Finery of Speech; of 9f Words and 
theſe, ſome regard Words, others Sentences, The — 
Figures of Words are fifteen; the firſt eleven are 
of the ſame Sound, the other four of a lite Sound. 


Antanaclaſis in one Word does hide | Antanaclafis. 
Two Senſes. Come on, if we ride, let's vide. ; 
Place repeats a proper Name in Senſe Place. 
That's common. Jrus grew an Irus hence. 

Anapbora gives more Sentences one Head. Anaphora, 
Peace crowns our Life: Peace does our Plenty 

| [ breed. 
' Epitrophe concludes alike. Be wile Epiſtropbe. 


In your Advice: Take time in your Advice. 


Symploce joins both the two laſt together, Symp/o.e. 
And from both join'd makes up itſelf another. 
Juſtice came down from Heaven to view the 


[ Earth : 
Juſtice climb'd back to Heaven, and left the 
| Earth. 
Epanalepſis ends as it begins. Epanalepfee. 


Sins ſtain thy beauteous Soul, forſake thy Sins. 


Anadiploſis ends the former Line Anadiphfis. 
With what the next begins. Tis the firſt Sign 
Of /irtye, if it flies the Steps of Vice; 
Vice, which to Miſchief does the Soul entice. 
Sl N 3 _ Epanodsy 
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Epanodos. Epanodss inverts what it repeats. 
Meat's for the Belly, the Belly not for Meats, 
He bored, he fell: Bowing, he fell down dead; 
He there lay till, where he bored down his 


[ Head. 
 Fpizenxis. The ſame Word Epizeuxis twice repeats. 
Ah poor, poor Swain! Me, wretched me, he 
beats! 
Climax. Climax aſcends by Steps. Foliy breeds Laughter, 
Laughter Diſdain, Diſdain makes Shame her 
| [ Daughter, 


Pokptoton. In Polyptoton Words the Caſes change. 
For Knave to catch a Knave is nothing ſtrange, 


Paregmenon. Paregmenon does Words deriv'd recite. 


Of Friendſhip friendly to my Friend I write. 


Paronomeſia Paronomaſia alludes to th* Meaning where 
The Letters change. * ot Friends but Fiend, 
[ were here. 


Homoioreſcutun Homoicteleuton with like Sounds "Vi end. 
Amend, to Virtue bend, and love thy Friend. 


Pareches. One Syllable twice Parecheſis ſets. 
Our Miſ-chief chief-ly Li-berty begets. 


Of the Firures W come now to the Figures of Sentences, and 

* they are of four Kinds, viz. (I.) Such which per- 
tain to the Explication. (2.) To Probation or Con- 
Frmation. (3.) To Ampliſication; and (4.) To 
Arguments proper to excite the Paſſions, Of the 
firſt Sort are the following Six. 


Hypotypoſes 
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Hypotypoſis to your Eye contracts Tpotypofs. 
Things, Places, Perſors, Times, Aﬀeftions, As. 


Paradiaſtole croſſing does explain. Paradiaſßole. 
They change their Soil, not Minds, who plow | 
| [the Main. 


Antimetabole puts chang'd Words agen. Antimetabole. 
Kings before Men are Gods, *fore Gods are Men, 


Enantioſis poiſeth different Things. Enantiofis. | 
Money Care, Truth Fees, and Flatt'ry Friend- | 
; I. ip brings. 


Synæceioſis to one Subject gives : Snærceigſis. 
Two Contraries. He's Dead, ev'n whilſt he 

„ LIives. 

In Oxymoron Contradictions meet. Oxymoron. 
The Honey-Gall of Love, this Bitter-fweet. 


Figures pertaining to Probation or Confirmation, Figures of 
are the following four. Probation. 


liology gives every Themea Reaſon. Etiology. 
Speak little: Eh ſpeaks much, ſpeaks out of 
[ Seaſon. 


Inverſion makes the Adverſary's Plea Inverſion. 
Our beſt Defence. Sir, You'd not ſay me nay, 
But that JI am a Stranger. (Anſwer) Pray for- 
[ bear, 


They who know more of You, truſt leſs, I fear. 


| Prolepſis your Objections doth prevent Prolepfis. 
With Anſwers. But, you'll ſay, Pleaſures were 
”— 16 


To wing the Soul : True, yet ſhell ſoar ſo high 
On thoſe falſe Wings ſhell ſcorch herſelf and die. 
N 4 Epitrope 
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Epitrope. Epitrope gives leave, or elſe diſſembles. 
Go take — Courſe : I will not ſtop your Ram. 
(bles, 
| Pigures of Now follow the Figures of Amplification. 
| Amplification. ET 1 
Incrementum. From low Beginnings [ncrementum riſes 
Ta — Pitch. Could Hell forbear theſe 
[ Vices, 
Nor gape to n them? Could th* Earth 
[endure 


Their Footſteps ? Is the Air grown ſo impure. 

To give them Breath? Can Heaven bekold 
their Run | 

With patient Eyes? Or can the Gods be quiet? 


Synonymy. Synonymies with divers Words declare 
One Matter, He's alive, he breathes the Air, 
Synathroeſm. Synathroeſm heaps divers Things together. 
Thief, Taylor, Miller, Weaver; chuſe you 
| [ whether, 
Periphraſis, Peripbraſis a copious Strain induces 
* For Homer. T?* expreſs one Word.“ The Father of the Muſes, 
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Hendyades. Hendyades puts wo Subſtantives for one. 
He is advanc'd to Ivory and a Throne. 
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Erotehs. What Eroteſis knows full well, it aſks, 
Was ever Virtue put to harder Taſes? 
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The Mind's Intent is rais'd by Exclamation. 


Eæxclamation. 


1 3 
— 
2 — 
—— 
— — | 


\ | Alas the Day! Oh moſt corrupted Nation ! 2 


. Epiphonema makes a final Clauſe, 
| Such Care's requir'd, Phat Men obſerve the Laws. 
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Epanorthoſi does Words paſt correct.  Epamnorthoſes. 
Moſt brave! brave, ſaid I 2 moſt heroic Act! 


Apoſiopeſis leaves imperfect Senſe. Apofopefes. 
PII teach you ----- yet I would avoid Offence, J 


Anacenofis tries another's Mind. Anacœngſis. 


But were you here, what Comfort would you 
: _ 


In ͤ Words and Actions Aporia doubts. Aporia. 
What then? Shall I reply, or take her Flouts ? 


Proſopopæia feigneth Things to ſpeak. Proſopopaia. 
The Country cries, Why ſhould your Diſcord 
1 [ break 


My long-continued Joys? O Heavens bear 
My Plaints! Grim Death will call him hence, 
[1 fear. 


Apoſtrophe turns from the firſt Diſcourſe. Apoftrophe.. 
She's dead; Did &er the Fates yet feel Remorſe? 


I ſhall now add ſome Grammatical Figures of Grammatical 
Orthography, put into Verſe allo by the ſame in- art 2 
genious Author. Of theſe are the following E. 


Eight. 


Proſtheſis adds to th? firſt Part of a Word. Proſfthefis. 
lad in Armour, and begir: with Sword. 


Aphereſis takes away what Yother gave. Apherefis. 
He'll ſpeak you fair, yet truth he's but a | 
[ Knave. 


Epentbeſis does to the Middle add. 3 
Go, Black- a-moor, and curſe the daring Lad. 


Hncope from the Middle ſteals a Cut. Syncope. 
Thus Presbyter in Preſter cloſe is ſhut, 
By 


RSS" > 
E. 
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Paragoge. By Paragoge ſomething's put to th* End. 
* Thus (e) abounds in /ovee, learne, feare, and 
[ friends, 
Atocope. Apocope for Haſte the End doth pill. 


Thus Thomas we call Tom, and William ill, 


Antithefis. Antitheſis changes Vowels th'one for t'other. 
A ſteny Heart twa Brethren dear to ſmother, 


Metathefis. Metatheſis the Letter's Place in Words 
\ Doth change. As brunt for burnt, and Crud; 


[for Curds. 


3 The following are Figures of Syntaxis in Exceſs. 

Ha Xxis. | | 

Pleonaſm. In Pleonaſm ſuperfluous Words abound. 
Mine Eyes did ſeet ; mine Ears did hear the Sound, 
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Pobndeton. In Polyſyndeton, Conjunctions flow. 
| Both Lives, and States, and Hopes to thee we 
[ owe, 
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Parenthefss. Parentbeſis is independent Senſe 
Clapt in. Aſtræa's fled (fly Joys) from hence. 
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Parelce. Parelce to the End puts more than needs. 
He muſt be fat: See! evermore he feeds. 
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Figures of Syntaxis in Defect. 


\: 

Wi Ellipfis. Words in Ellipſis muſt be underſtood. 

5 *Tis one, why ſtay'ſt? Six in the Hundred : good! 
ol h Zegna. One Word to more, in Zeugma, is referr'd. 
Will! All Whiſt; nor Leaves, nor Reed by Wind 

Kt ; [is tired. 


Syllepfis 
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Fhyllepſis puts two different Things together, Sh. 
And yet at all no Difference there is whether 

Shall rule. For Thou gives place to I, and He 
f Ito both: 

And She to Him Obedience pays, though loth. 


Prolepſis ſets all firſt, and then each Part. Prolapfis. 
They look, and wound the one the other's Heart. 


Aſyndeton the Cop'latives denies. Afndeton. 
Faith, Juſtice, Truth, Religion, Mercy dies. 


The Figures in the Body or Contexture of the Figures in the 


Period, are ſuch as follow. Context. 
Words by Hyperbaton in Order run 1 Hyperbatan. 
Diſturb'd. Wealth, which the old Man. for 

[His Son 


Had rak'd and ſcrap'd together, now the Boy 
Doth Perriwig and Pantaloon away. 


_ Hyſteron- Proteron puts the laſt Word firſt. Hyfteron- 
| Here he was bred and born, brought up and Neon. 


[nurſt, 


Hypallage Words in Places chang'd doth ſet. Hypallage. 
Cups which I never mov'd my Lips to yet. 


'Tis Helleniſin when we imitate Helleniſm. 
The Grecian Style. Thus Spencer trots in State: 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe Lake 

Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die; 

** But that blind Bard did him immortal make, 

* With Verſes dipt iff Dew of Caſtalie. 


Tmeſis between Words broke puts others in. gf. 
What Gloſs ſoe' er he puts on't, *tis a Sin. 


Hy ben 
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Hyphen. Hyphen does Words to one another tie. 
The Sun: burnt Clown, the ever-chat?t” ring Pie. 


Enallage. Enallage changes Perſon, Number, Tenſe, 
Gender and Mood at will. See yonder whence 
A Troop appears: Unleſs they march apace : 
See here's your Horſe, ne'er fear, we've won the 


| [ Race, 
Antimeria. Antimeria for one Part puts another. 

He's new come home; your Say'll not ſave 

[your Brother, 


Azaſtrophe. = Anaſtrophe puts laſt what firſt ſhould go. 
This is the Fault which I was ſubject to. 
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g Syntheſes. Syntheſis minds not Words, but any ways 
i, Speaks Senſe. The Moor-hen treads, the 
8 | | [ Wood-cock lays, 
7 | Ewocation. By Evocation the third Perſon's made 


To yield to Firſt or Second. Thou, a Blade, 
Forget 'ſt thy Neſt. I, yet no aged Man, 
Remember lince thy Father froth'd the Can. 
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Concluſon of Tus you have, as it were in a Synopſis, a 
che third Part View of all the gay and beauteous Flowers which 
grow 1n the Garden of the Muſes. From hence 
the Orator gathers the Ornaments which embelliſh 
his Orations, and make them not only fragrant, 
florid, and engaging ; but rich, magnificent, and 
ſublime : Such which charm the Ear, illuminate 
Truth, diſpel Error, coxvince the Underſtanding, 
and command A ſſent. 
Of the frurch WE are now arrived to the laſt great Part or 
and laßt great Diviſion of the Rhetorical Art, wiz. Pronuncia- 
Part, e. tion; this is an apt and due Configuration or Con- 
unciatton : : | A 
formation of the Voice, and Geſtures, according to 
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avherein it 


does conſiſt. | the 
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the Nature of Words and Things. Of this the 
| Memory is the chief Foundation: For unleſs a Per- 

ſon be able to diſcourſe by Memory, or Extem- 
| more, much of the Force and Grace of Pronuncia- 
ion or Utterance will inevitably be loſt. And he 
who ſtands erect, and hath his Body at perfect Li- 
erty, fo as to be able to humour all the Geſtures 


freely, and put himſelf in any kind of Motion, 


can certainly ſpeak with a more natural, free, 
zaſy, and becoming Air, than they who are ſtiffly 
tied down to a written Oration. The latter in- 
deed often utter moſt Senſe, have the moſt correct 
Method, and the beſt Ratiocination ; but the other 
never fail to be far more agreeable and engaging. 
That the Pronunciation be juſt, a clear, articulate, 
even, gentle, and various Voice is neceſſary ; un- 
affected, free from all enthuſiaſtic Tone and Whin- 
ing; that it riſe and deſcend, be intended and re- 
| mitted, according as the Number of People, or 
the Nature of the Subject ſhall require. As to the 
Geſtures of the Body, and its Parts, they ought to 
be manly, rational, and graceful; the Body 
erect and ſtrait, and apt for eaſy Flexure on either 
fide ; the Countenance of the Face pleaſant and 
ſad, and variouſly expreſſive of the Paſſions, 
as the Exigency of Things requires ; but always 
natural, and free from affected, puritanical Airs, 
and all fanatic Grimace and Contortions, as of one 
Poſſeſs d. The Head ſhould ſtand right upon the 
Shoulders; the Neck free and eaſy of Motion; 
the Shoulders not hoiſted and ſhrugg'd up; the 
Arms not projected but in vehement Affections 
of Joy, Grief, &c. the Hand gently moved 
from the left Breaſt, and falling to the right Side. 
To ſtamp with the Feet is permitted only on the 
Stage. In fine, the Modulation of the Voice, and 
the Congruity of Geſtures, ſhould be ſuch that the 


Argument may as it were be render'd viſible to 


the 
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the Eyes; and the Art of the Orator ſhoulg 
oblige us with the additional Pleaſure of a Siphy 
and Proſbect of what Nature has only qualified us 
| to hear and underſtand. 
of Sms, and BEFORE we quit this Subject, it may not be 
its Kinds. amiſs to ſay ſomewhat concerning Style, Cha. 
ratter, or Manner of Writing and Speaking, This 
is of three Kinds. (1.) The magnific and ſub. 
lime. (2.) The mean and equable ; and (3.) The 


\ 


low and imple Style. | 
Of the low TAE low or humble Style is a Diction pure, 
1225 decent, and native, but not rude and uncouth; is 


cloſe, modeſt, gently flowing, elegant, and ſim- 
ple; and though it riſes not to Pomp and Orna- 
ment, yet it rejects the vulgar ways of Expreſſion, 
and requires a comely Dreſs. Virgil's Bucolics 
may be ſtudied for a Specimen of this Sort of 
Style or Diction. | 
Of the mean T mean and equable Style riſes ſomewhat 
195 higher, and is more frequent in Tropes, but yet 
modeſt ones; 1s pretty forid with Figures, plea- 
ſant in Epiſodes and Digreſſiuns; flowing with Sen- 
tences, yet gently, like a River whoſe Waters 
glide murmuring over the Stones between its 
Banks, painted on either Side with Flowers, and 
variouſly ſhaded with Woods. For this read 
Virgil's Georgics. | 
Of the fallin Tre ſublime and magnific Style admits of no- 
15905 thing mean or low throughout the whole, no 
not ſo much as a. ſingle Sentence; if any ſuch 
Thing be obſerv'd, though all beſides be ſaid 
ever ſo well, it will loſe the Charafer of the 
Sublime. It conſiſts in a moſt exquiſite Choice of 
Words, polite and elegant, bold and ponderous 
great Dignity of Tropes and Figures, which it 
uſeth with the utmoſt Freedom, /plendid and no- 
ble, but not dazzling ; ſolemn Majeſty of Sentences, 
abounding with grand and awfil Ideas; 3 
| Other 
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other magnificent Furniture of Periods, Numbers, 
&c. This not only terrifies with Thunder, and 
faſhes with Lightning, but ſtrikes with Thunder- 
bolts: Or like a mighty rapid Torrent, inlarg'd 
with Winter Snows, or Mountain Streams, which 
furiouſly bears down Bridges, Banks and Flood- 
Gates, lays waſte the Fields, overturns the Rocks, 
and where it finds no way, will force one; 
ſo it bears away with itſelf the Hearer and Adver- 
fary, and forces them to go wherever it pleaſes 
to raviſh them. This glorious Strain of Rheto- 
ric runs through the Æneid, which 1s perhaps the 
nobleſt Inſtance of the Sublime that we can read. 


Ik any thing common there occurs, it receives a 


peculiar Turn, and is exalted by ſome Trope, or 
beautified with a Figure. Thus inftead of Vine, 
Fire, Bread; Bacchus chears, Veſta warms, and 
Ceres ſatiates Hunger. 
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Z 70 Truth or Error. 
=== Thnx Faculties or Powefs of the Of the Facul- 
Mind, whoſe Operations are more immediately Las 
: a 1 rations of the 

concerned in Logic, are four. (I.) Perception, find concern d 
e e or Appreben/ion, is that Act of the zereir. 
Mind which percerves and contemplates the Species Perception. 
of external Objects offered to the Mind by the 
Senſes, and whereby we become conſcious of them. + 
(2.) Judgment; this is that Operation of the Mind Judgment. 
whereby we compare two or more Ideas together, 
and from viewing them we diſcover, and ac- 
cordingly affirm or deny ſome Property of them; 
as, Fire is het; mere Matter cannot think, &c. 
(3.) Reaſoning, Argumentation, or Ratiocination, Reaſoning, 
is that Action of the Mind whereby we infer one 7 
Thing, or one Propoſition, from two or more 
Propoſitions premiſed. Thus when I have judged 
that Man cannot be the Cauſe of bimſelf originally, 
and yet he is the Effect of ſome Cauſe, I mult 
neceſſarily infer. and conclude, the Cauſe of May's 
Exiſtence is ſomething external and different from 
himſelf, which we call Gop. (4.) Diſpaſition; Diſpoſition. 
this is that Faculty of the Mind whereby it puts 
the Ideas or Conceptions in ſuch an Order as is 

moſt fitting to give a clear View, and yield the 
8 compleateſt 
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compleateſt Knowledge of them; and for an Hi. 
ſtance thereof, you may take this very Deſcription 
of the four Operations of the Mind, and their Effect. 
The Effect of this Operation is call'd Method. 
Ideas, what. THE firſt of theſe Operations or Faculties of 
the Mind is converſant about Ideas. An Idea is 
the Image or Repreſentation of Objects in the Mind: 
Thus the Notion or Form of a Horſe, a Tree, a 
Man, &c. as it exiſteth in the Mind, is call'd the 
Idea of a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 
All Ideas ac ALL Ideas become the Objects of the Mind, or 
. quired by Sen- are there preſented to the Judgment, either (I.) 
e. By the Perception of the Senſes, by means of the 
1 — Nerves, which we call Senſation : or (2.) By the 
| 3 Meditation of the Mind, which we call Reflection. 
e. THz Objects of Perception, which are the 
3 Archetypes of our Ideas, are call'd Themes, whe- 
ther they are Beings or Not-beings, or Entities or 
Non-entities ; for Non-exiftence may be propoſed 
to our Minds, as well as real Exiſtence or Being. 
Of Being and Being is that which is or doth really and acty- 
Not-being. ally exiſt, and therefore calPd Exiſtence; Not-be- 
| ing is that which hath no Being or Exiſtence in 
Wi Nature, and is calPd Non-exiſtence. Again; 
| every Being is conſidered as /ub/iting either (1.) in 
Subſtance. and by itſelf, and that is call'd a Subſtance ; or, 
: (2.) it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then *tis 
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| * cCall'd a Mode or Manner of Being. Thus a Boch, 
| as my Pen 1s a Subſtance, and us Fizure or N 
the Mode. 


—_— 
—— == 


Of Subſtances, Or Subſtances ſome are Simple, others Com- 
bl and the vari- pound: Simple Subſtances are thoſe which are 
0 ous Rings: perfectly homogeneous, or without any Mixture or 
0 Simple. Compoſition of different Natures in them: as (I.) 
i Spirits; ſuch we conceive GOD to be, and the 
1 Angelic Species: or (2.) The Elements of Natural 
_ _- Bodies, or thoſe firſt Principles, or fimple Corpuſ- 
cles of which all material Pcdies do originally 
100 . — conſiſt. 
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conſiſt. Compound Subſtances are made up of Compound. 
two or more /imple ones, and fuch are all that are 
perceptible by our Senſes in the material World, 

AGAIN; Subflances are ſaid to be (1.) Pure, Pure. 
when they conſiſt of only one Sort of Subjtance as 
a Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
and no Alloy of other Metal in it. (2.) ) Mix'd; Mix'd. 
ſuch as conſiſt of two or more heterogeneous Sub. 
ſtances. (3.) Animate are thoſe which have Life Avimate. 
and Senſe, as Animals, Beaſts, Fiſh, Men, &c. 

(4.) Inanimate; thoſe which have no Life or Tranimare. 
Senſe, as Stones, Earth, Water, &c. (5.) Vege- V. getable. 
table; ſuch as are poſſeſod with a Power of 

Growth, ſucreaſe, and Production, bat without 

proper Life and Senſe, as Plants, Herbs, and 

Trees. (6.) Rational; ſuch as are endow'd with Rational. 

the Faculty of Reaſon and Intelligence, as Angels 

and Men, and even Brutes too, in ſome Degree: 

All others are call'd Jſrrational, or devard of 

Reaſen. 

Or Modes, which are alſo call'd the Qualilies, Of Modes : 
Attributes, and Accidents of Being or Subſtance, nal; as 
there are reckoned the following Kinds. (I.) 1 ard 3 
Eſential; that which belongs to the very Fen 9 4 
or Nature of the Subſtance or Subject in which \ 
it is; and this is either primary, as Rourdnejs in 
a Globe, or ſecondary, which is conſequent upon 
tne other, as Volubility or Aptneſs to roll; Lhe 
Brit is call'd the Difference, the latter the Pro- 3 
 perty of the Body or Globe. (2.) Accidental; that Accidental 
which is not neceſſary to the Being of the T hing, properly call d 
but may be wanting, and yet the Nature of the 4c4crts. 
Subjeft remain the ſame; as Smoothnefs or Reigh- 
neſs, Largeneſs or Smallneſs, this or that Colour, 

Motion or Rejt, in a Globe or Bowl: Theſe Medes 
are properly calPd Accicdlemis of Bodies. 

Modes are farther divided into (3.) A#ſoirte bu, 
Modes; an abſelute Mode is that Which belongs | 
| O 2 to 
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to its Subject without reſpect to any other Being 
whatſoever, as Size, Motion, &c. in a Globe. 
(4.) Relative Modes are deriv'd from Compariſon 
of one Being with others; and theſe are the 


 Aﬀe#ions of the abſolute Modes, as Greatneſs and 


Intrinſic. 


E xtrinſic. 


Action. 
Paſhon. 


Natural or 
Phy/ical. 


Supernatural, 


Modes of 
Mages. 


Of the Five 
Predicables. 


Genus. 


Species. 


Diference. 


Smallneß of Size, and Swiftneſs and Slowneſs of 
Motion; which are only ſo in Reſpect or Compa- 
riſon of the Size or Motion of other Things. (g.) 
Intrinſic Modes are ſuch as are inberent in the 
Subjett itſelf, as Roundneſs, Size, Motion, Reſt, &c. 
in a Globe. But (6.) Extrinſic Modes are ſuch as 
derive their Being from other Beings vit the 
Subjeft, as Vicinity or Nearneſs, or Diſtance, Aſi- 
nity, or Relation, 8c. (7.) Some reckon Aion, 
and (8.) Paſſion, or ſuffering the Action, among 
the Modes of Exiſtence, as they doubtleſs are. 
(9.) Natural or Phyſical Modes are ſuch as are 
deriv'd from Nature, as the Shape and Sexſes of 
Animals. But ( 10.) Supernatural Modes are ſuch 
as reſult from ſomething above the Power of Na- 
ture, as Inspiration, &c. (11.) There are not 
only Modes of Subſtances, but of Modes alſo 
themſelves: For when I ſay, A Man walks grace- 
fully, *tis plain Motion is his Mode at that Time; 
but Walking is a particular Mode or Manner of 
his Motion, and gracefully is ſtill a farther Mode 
of Walking. 

TRE Ancients, and from them the Schools of 
ſome later Ages, have made a great Noiſe about 
their Predicables, and Predicaments or Categories. 
By Predicables they mean ſuch common Mords or 
Aualilies as might be predicated or aſſerted of di- 
vers Things or Subjects, as Animal may be pre- 
dicated of Man, Beaſt, Fowl, &c. Of theſe Pre- 
dicables they reckon'd five Kinds, viz. (1.) Gents 
or Kind. (2.) Species, or Particulars of each Kind. 
(3.) Di ference, or that Quality which makes one 

| ing 
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Thing of a different Nature from another. (4. ) Property. 
Property, as before explained. (g.) Accident. IE: 

By Predicament they underſtood an orderly Se- Of the ten 
ries of Words, which expreſs'd ſimple Ideas or Fredicaments. 
Tings; of theſe Predicaments they number'd ten, 
viz. Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, What they be. 
Paſſion, Where, When, Situation and Cloathing. . 
But this ten- fold Diviſion of Things the Modern Rejeced by the 
Logicians reject, as looſe, injudicious, and even Modern. 
ridiculous. 

Having thus view'd Being or Subſtance Of Non-entity, 
both ab/olutely and variouſly modified, we ſhall e. Nor- being. 
juſt reflect on the Nature of Not-being or Non- 
entity. This is of a 7wo-fold Conſideration, as it I. two-fold. 
may be in reſpect both of Mode and Subſtance. 

For (1.) There may be a Non-entity of Subſtance Of Subftancer, 
(and conſequently of the Modes) and this is call'd as Nivility or 
pure Nihility, or meer Nothing; and this in a C. 
Phyſical Senſe is call'd a Vacuum alſo. (2.) There 
may be a Non-eatity of Modes only; and that Or of Modes 
either of ſuch as naturally belong to the Subject; *. 
as of the Sight, Hearing, &c. in a blind and deaf 
Man, and this is call'd Privation : Or it is of Privation. 
Modes not eſſential to the Subject; as Learning, 
kiches, 8c. in a Mechanic, and this is call'd Ne- Negation. 
gation, Now 'tis plain a great Number of our 
Notions will fall under the Claſs of Non-entities, 
as din, Darkneſs, &c. and ſome have caſt hither 
all the Relative Modes, or Relations, and all 
others which they call meer Creatures of the 
Mind. But how juſtly, let better Judges deter- 
mine. 
Being, Not- being, and the Mades thereof be- Of Ideas. 
ing conſidered, we are naturally led to a Contem- 
plation of the Ideas of thoſe Things in our Minds. 
And in doing this, we ſhall conſider their va- 
r10us Kinds according to ( 1.) their Original; (2.) 
their Nature; (3.) their Objes; and (4.) their 

oy OP Qualities. 
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Qualities For this four-fold Diviſion will eaſily 
compriſe them all. | 

Beat divided WITH reſpect to the Original of Ideas, they 
with reſpect will be (1. Se ble or corporeal Ideas, as being de- 
zo their Ori. rived originally from Bodies by the Senſes; ſuch 
oP „ are all the Ideas of Colours, Scunds, Taſtes, Fi. 
" Corporeal gures, Shapes, Motions, and all we call ſenſible 
Deas. Qualities. (2.) Mental or Intellectual Ideas; ſuch 
ene or as we gain by Reflection on the Actions of our 
1 Minds, and obſerving all that paſſeth there. Such 
. are the Ideas of J. Yourht, A ent, Diſſent, Fuds- 
ing, Reaſon, Knowledoe, Mind, Will, Love, Fear, 

Aeftrated Hope, &c. (3.) Abftrafed Ideas; theſe are ac- 
285 quired by nt Faculty of the Mind, calPd Ab- 
ftraftinn. Such are Cauſe, Effet, Likeneſs, Un- 

likeneſs, Subject, Object, Identity, Contrariety, and 

Terms of Arts and Sciences. But theſe Abſtra7rd 

Ideas are too much implied in the other two of 
enſible and Intellectual, to make a Diſt inction of 

Originals. 

With refpef to Leas, with reſpect to their Natures, are Sim. 
their Nature. ple and Complex, Compound and Collefiive Ideas. 
Simple laeas. (1.) A Sthrtle Idea is one uniform and indiviſibie 
Idea, which the Mind cannot diſtinguiſh into 

two or more: As the Ideas of ſweet, gitter, Cold, 

Heat, white, red, hard;- ſoft, Thought, Will, Wijh, 
Complex1aeas. &. (2.) A Complex Idea is made by joining 
two or mere ſimple ones together; as a Square, Tri- 

angle, Cube, Pen, a Fable, Reading, Body, a 

Man, an Angel, a feift Horſe, &c. and every 

Thing that can be divided by the Mind into ws 

Compound Or more Ideas. (g.) A Compound Idea is ſuch as 
Ideas. contains ſeveral” diſtinct and ſimple Ideas of a dit- 
ferent Kind. Thus Man is a Compound of Boch 

and Stirit ; Mithridate is a Medicine compounded 

of many en Ingredients, Harmony of dif- 

ferent Sounds united, &c. Which yet are look'd 

upon often as difttfict and ſrgie Beings. (4- ) A 

Collective 
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Collective Idea is when a Number of Ideas of the Collefive + 
ſame Kind are united together, and conſider'd in 10.” 
one View; as an Army of Men; a Flock of Sheep; 

a Dictionary of Words; a Noſegay of Flowers ; 

a Grove of Trees, &c. 

Ideas according to their Objef7s may be divided Ideas divided. 
into Particular and Univerſal, Real or Imaginary. m_— 4 152 
(I.) Particular Ideas repreſent ſingle Objects either 75. WO 
in a vague and indeterminate manner, as ſome Man, Particular 

one Time, ſome one City, any Horſe, &c. theſe the Ideas. 
Schools call the Vague Individual Ideas: Or elſe 
in a determinate Manner; as Cicero the Orator, 
Peter the Apoſtle, this Book, that River, the 
New-Foreft, the City of London, &c. (2.) An Univerſal 
Univerſal Idea is that which repreſents a Common Ideas are Ge- 
Nature, agreeing to ſeveral particular Things, as * 1 9 
a Man, a Horſe, a Book. Theſe are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed into General and Special; the. General 
Ideas are of the Genus or primary common Kind, Genus, * 
which includes other common Natures ; as Animal 
is a Genus, becauſe incluſive of all the common 

Natures of Animals. The Special Ideas are thoſe Species, what. 
of the Species, which is a common Nature agree- 

ing to ſeveral Individual Beings ; thus Horſe 

agrees to Trot, Dobbin, &c. Man to Peter, Paul, 

John, &c. City to London, Paris, &c. Whence 

tis eaſy to obſerve the ſame Idea may be ſome- 85 
times a Genus, and at others a Species. 3.) Real Ideas. 
Real Ideas are of Objects which do really exiſt in 

Nature; but (4.) Imaginary Ideas are of thoſe Imaginary 
things which do not exiſt in that particular Man- Leas. 

ner as we conceive them in the Idea; as a 

Caſtle in the Air, a Centaur, Chimera, Satyr, 

Sea of Fire, &c. 

Tu laſt Diviſion of Ideas is that with re- The Divifon 
ſpect to their Qualities; wherein they are ſaid to of ys with 
be clear and diſtin ; or obſcure and confuſed ; vul- 7265 vs hi 
gar or learned; perfect or imperfect; true or falſe. ties. 
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Ideas clear (I.) A clear and diſtin Idea is that which re- 
. preſents the Object to the Mind in a free and ſepa- 
. rate View, with full Evidence and Strength, plain- 

ly diſtinguiſhing it from every other Object. 
An obſcure and confuſed Idea repreſents the Ob- 
ject faintly, imperfectly, and confounded or min- 
gled with others. Thus the Sky and the Sea ex- 
hibit clear and diſtindt Ideas near at hand; but 
_ obſcure and confuſed in a hazy Day near the Ho- 

Fular and 770. (2.) Vulgar Ideas are of the moſt com- 

Larned Ideas. mon and ſenſible Appearances contain'd in the 
Objects ; as of the ſplendid Colours and Form of 
the Rain-bow : But learned Ideas repreſent the 
more intimate Nature, Properties, Cauſes, and 
Efes of Things; as a Philoſophers Idea of the 
various Reflections and Refractions of Sun-Beams 
in Drops of falling Rain, and the Geneſis of the 

Peres and Rain-bow from thence. (3.) Perfect or Adequate 

adequate Ideas repreſent their archetypical Objects, compleat- 

Ideas, and te Jy and perfefly, or fully and entire ; as thoſe of 

cdl a Square or Triangle; all the Parts whereof are 
evident, But Imperfect or Inadequate Ideas re- 
preſent their Objects partially, incompleatly, and 

not entire. As that of a Cube, when you ee on- 

ly the ſquare Side thereof; or that of a Figure of 

a thouſand Sides and Angles; the Powers of the 

True and falſe Magnet, &c. (4.) Ideas are true, when they 

. are conformable to the Objects, and repreſent 

them juſt and imply ſuch as they really are; 
otherwiſe they are falſe Ideas. As when a Man 
in the Faundice ſees all Things yellow ; or the 
crooked Appearance of a ſtrait Slick in the Water; 
or the Sun or Moon riſing bigger than in the Me- 

1 ridian. 

A Tranfitin Thus we have taken a ſuccinct View of Sub- 
1 . Hances and Modes, as they exiſt without us, and 
= ai * aus form the various material and modified World ; 
and allo of the Ideas which they excite within 

| us, 


us, and which conſtitute that noble Variety and 
Treaſure of Knowledge and Science in the Mind: 
'Tis now in Order requiſite that we take notice 
of the Ways and Means, whereby we are able to 
expreſs theſe Ideas and Sentiments of the Mind, 
and to communicate them to others: And this is 
by the Uſe of Speech and Language. 

Language has been already treated of ſo far Of Language 
as it has a Grammatical and Rhetorical Regard ; oe d ith 
it remains now to be conſider'd with reſpect to 7 4 bes 
its Uſe in Logic or the Art of Reaſoning. And "Mr 
thus we muſt conſider Words and Terms, as 
Marks, Characters, or Symbols of Ideas, either 
Vocal or Written, and which are aptly expreſſive 
of their different Natures and Properties, and 
render them intelligible to others. . | 

Anp as Words are the Medium of Knowledge Words the 
and Truth, ſo it often happens they are Sources Mears not only 
of Miſtake and Error; and that (1.) Becauſe 7 7 
there is no neceſſary Connexion or Relation be- ſinetimes. 
tween our Ideas and Words, but Words are arbi- De principal 
trarily impoſed by different People; and who Sources tbereg. 
therefore in different Sounds expreſs the /ame 
Thing ; as Abus in Latin, Blanc in French, Leucos 
in Greek, and White in Engliſh. (2.) Becauſe 
different ſimple Ideas are not always expreſs'd by 
appropriate ſingle Words, but oftentimes many 
by the ſame Word. As the Words ſweet and 
ſharp are both applied to the Objects of dif- 
ferent Senſes, viz. of Hearing and Taſting. (3.) 

Becauſe we cannot always expreſs the /imple Ideas 
in complex ones, by peculiar and appropriated 
Words ; as we do in the Apple Bitter-ſweet. (4.) 
Becauſe many Words are uſed in their original 
Senſe, and yet their Etymology is different, ob- 
cure or uncertain. (5.) Becauſe many Words 
are uſed in a Senſe entirely different from that 
in the original Language, Thus the Word Spirit 
BE | with 
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with us is from Spiritus, Breath or Air, from 

Spiro, to breathe, in Latin; the ſame alſo is in 

the Greek and Hebrew for the fame Word. (6,) 

The laſt great Cauſe of Error I ſhall mention, is 

the ſignifying many Ideas, of different Natures, 

by one and the ſame Nord: As the Word Gate 

ſignifies a great Door, the Mien in walking, &c. 

ebe a FROM whence *tis evident, if we would avoid 
eee Miſtake and Error in our Purſuit after Truth, we 

Tenn muſt take good heed to the Uſe and Meaning of 

| Words and Terms, and be acquainted with their 

various Kinds. The Kinds of Words are thoſe 

which follow: (1.) Pofitive and Negative. (2.) 

Szmple and Complex. (3.) Common and Proper. 

(.) Unzivocal and Equivocal. (5.) Concrete and 

Abſtraft Terms. Of all which in their Order. 

Of Poſitive TERM s are either Poſitive or Negative. Poſitive 

and Negative Words have an affirmative Senſe, and ſignify ſome 

— Poſitive Idea; as Art, Life, Senſe, Motion, &c. 

But negative Terms exhibit negative Ideas, or have 

a negatory Senſe expreſs'd by fome Particle or Pre- 

pofution of Denying join'd to them; as A. . 

Lifeleſs, Senfeleſs, Nonjenſe, &c. Thus the Poſi- 

tive Terms finite, moveable, regular, &c. are 

render d Negative by the Particles In, Im, Ir,; 

as mnfinte, immoveable,. irregular, &c. But in 

many Caſes Poſitzve Words have Negative Sigm- 

fications, and the contrary, which is a great In- 

perfettion and Unbappineſs in Language. 

Of Simple and THE ſecond Diviſion of Terms is into Simple 

Complex and Complex. A Simple Term is one Word; a 

ow Complex Term is when more Words are uſed to 

ſignify one Thing. Thus, the ſecond Emperor of 

Rome excites the Idea but of one Man, viz. Au- 

guſtus. Of this ſort are moſt C:rcumlocytions. 

Alſo many ſimple Words are complex in Senſe; as 

thoſe which contain complex, compound, and col- 

leftive Ideas; as Man, Mithridate, Army, 2 

whic 
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Azr of REASONING. 


which all contain a Variety of Ideas; as are moſt 


of our Moral Words and Natural Ideas, Reli- 
gion, Piety, Loyalty, Knavery, Theft, &c. Some 
Terms are Complex both in Fords and Senſe ; as, 
a fierce Dog, a pious Man; which Expreſſions 
excite an Idea not only of the Creatures, but their 
peculiar Qualities allo. 


Acain, Words and Names are either Proper or Of proper and 
Common, which are alſo call'd Appellatives; for common args 


both which ſee the Chapter of Grammar. Only 
here obſerve (1.) That Proper Names in ſome 
Senſe may become Common. As Ceſar was the 
| proper Name of Julius the firſt Roman Emperor, 
but became afterwards the common Name of all the 
following Emperors. (2.) A common Name 1s 
ſometimes uſed as a proper one; thus when we in 
Great-Britain ſay, the King, the Prince, we in- 
tend properly King George, and Frederic Prince 
of Wales. (3.) That any common Name is made 


proper, by the Addition of ſome Term of a par- 


ticular and determinate Meaning; as, the preſent 
Pope, the King of Great-Britain, the Roman 
Orator, this Book, that Knife, Sc. 


Taz fourth Diviſion of Words and Terms is Of Ln 


into Univocal and Equivocal. Univocal Words are and Egui vocal 


ſuch as ſignify but one Idea, or atleaſt but one for! 
of Thing ; as Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Elephant. 
But Equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify two or 
more different Ideas, or different ſorts of Objects; 
thus the word Head fignifies the Head of a Nail 
or Pin, as well as of an Animal. So the Words 
Nail, Poſt, Church, Grave, High, Sweet, Sharp, 
&c. are Equivocal, as ſignifying ſeveral different 
Things. And when Perſons in Diſpute uſe 
Equi vocal Words with a Deſign to puzzle or de- 


ceive, it is call'd Equivocation. Note, that as 


Equi vocation, 


theſe Equivocal Terms are call'd Homonymous or Homonymous 
Ambiguous ; fo Words which ſignify the ſame and Synony- 


Thing ou Terms. 
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Thing are called Synonymous, as Faith, Belief, 8 

Credit, Aſent, which all import the ſame Idea, 7 

5 Aion of the Mind. Lf 

Of the ſeveral SINCE Equivocal Words are of the greateſt In. ö 


Kinds of Equi- portance to be well underſtood, and their various q 
50 toy Senſes diſtinctly known in all polemical A fairs, . 
or Matters of Diſputation; I ſhall briefly here Ml | 
enumerate the ſeveral Kinds thereof, And (1.) 
Some in Seund. Some are Equivocal in Sound only; as Rein, of | 
+ wh a Bridle ; Reign, of a King; Rain, a Shower: 
Migbt, Strength, Mite, a little Animal : S0 
Others is worite, Wright, right, &c. (2.) Some in Writing 
His. only; as to tear in Pieces is ſpell'd and wrote the 
ſame as a Tear; and to lead the ſame as Lead, a 
Metal. Bowl a Ball, and Bowl a Veſſel, are 
wrote the ſame. (3. ) Some are equivocal in re- 
Some in Ex. ſpect of their Extent of Meaning, being ſome- 
* oe taken in a larger and more general, and 
"IF" ſometimes in a more particular and reſtrain'd 
Senſe. Thus Sin and Virtue are ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify particular Actions and Faculties; and 
ſometimes the general Nature of all Good and 
Some &y origi Fil. (4.) Some are ſo in regard of their Ori- 
5 8 5 ginal and Modern or Cuſtomary Uſe. Thus Sirit 
. originally ſignified the Breath, Air or Wind; but 
it is likewiſe uſed to ſignify invif ble Beings. Ces. 
grapby originally ſignifies a Deſcription of the 
Earth only, but by Cuſtom it generally includes 
that of both Earth and Sea; the ſame may be 
obſerv'd of Theology, Aſtronomy, Geometry, &c. 
Some ya (g.) Some by reaſon of a Literal and Figura- 
Figurative ive Senſe, Thus, by a Metaphor, God is ſaid to 
gt. erat repent, grieve, &c. By the Figure Epitrope, 
Solomon ſays, Rejoice, O young Man, and let thine 
Some by « Heart chear thee, &c. (6.) Some on account of a 
common and common and ſcientific Meaning. Thus Paſſicn 
"La vulgarly ſignifies Anger or Wrath; in Morality 
nes the Afetions of the Mind, as Love, Foy, Fear, 
|  SOrrOW, 
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9;rr0w, &c. and Philoſophically it ſignifies the re- 
ceiving any Action impreſſed. So the Word Simple 
in the common Senſe is fooliſb; but in Science, it 
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is Single, (7.) Some on account of an abſolute Some by an 
and comparative Senſe. As when our Saviour 4/olute and 
ſays, Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is per- Comparative 


fe. Theſe are the principal Kinds of equivocal one. 
or ambiguous Words, which have their Sources Their Sources. 


from Chance, Error, Time, Cuſtom, Figure, Oc- 
caſton, Intereſt, &c. | . 


TE Nature of Subſtances, Modes or Qualities, Tranſition to 
together with their Ideas and the Words which Definition. 


expreſs them being all conſider'd, and diſcourſed 
of; it remains that we now approach to the Uſe 
that is to be made thereof in the Art of Diſputa- 
tion, In order thereto the firſt thing neceſſary is 


Definition ; ſince before we pretend to hold an Definition 
Argument or Diſcourſe, with a- view of gaining Wherefore 


ing ef, *tis abſolutely nece „ 
or forcing Belief, abſolutely neceſſary that - o d. and 


thoſe Words and Things, on which the Force of * 


the Argument depends, be firſt well dend and 
explained, before they can be underſtood. For 


ſince Belief is only the Aſent of the Mind to the Faith, or Be- 
Truth or Falſity of a Propoſition advanced by ##, bat. 


another in a way of Reaſoning according as it ap- 
pears evident and intelligible, *tis eaſy to obſerve 
(1.) That Faith is not a matter of Choice, or de- 
pendent on our Will, but follows neceſſarily the 


Evidence and Prebability of Reaſoning. Therefore Not voluntary. 


(2.) When we do not underſtand the Terms and 
| Subjet of Argumentation, we can in no wile be 
lic to believe the Ingferences or Concluſions form'd 
from thence. | 


DEFINITION 1s twofold ; one of the Name, Definition of 
the other of the Ting. A Definition of the Name die Name of 


or Word, is the explaining and determining preciſely 
what Senſe, Meaning, or Signification it is uſed 
in; or what Idea or Object is meant by it; and 

LE that 


Word. 
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The Rules for 
the Definition 
of the Name. 


Of LOGIC, or the 


that by ſuch Circumſtances or Properties thereof 


that it may be diſtinguiſhed ſufficiently from all 
other Objects. Thus, to define the Word Pa. 


tient, the Divine or Moraliſt would ſay, it is i}; 
enduring or ſuffering Injuries and Aftliftions quietly, 
The Phyſician defines it, a Perſon dijeasd and un- 
der his Direction for Cure. But the Phil:ſopher 
defines it, any Body which receiveth Action or In- 
Pulſe. 
ThE Directions or Rules relating to the Def. 
nition of Names are principally the following, 
(I.) No Words ſhould be choſen but ſuch as have 
Ideas; for though the Diſcourſe be founding and 
verboſe, yet if it want Ideas, or Subſtance, it will 
be trifling, immaterial, and conclude Nothing. 
Much of this Nature may be obſerr d in Ha. 
rangues on the human Soul. (2.) We muſt not 
ſuppoſe the Nature of Things as different as their 
Names. Thus it would be ridiculous to diſpute 
whether Dandelion be an Herb or Weed, or Pot. 
herb or Sallad ; ſince they may all denote the 
ſame Species of Being. (3. We ſhould not think 
the Nature of two Things the ſame becauſe they have 
the ſame Name. Thus ſpeaking of the Life of 
Plants, and the Life of Animals, though the 
Name be the ſame, the Idea muſt be conſider'd 
as entirely different in each Subject. And Heat 
in the Fire and in our Hebo muſt have very di, 
ferent Definitions. (4.) Learn the true Meaning 
of Words and Terms from learned Men, and learn- 
ed Books, that you may not be led into Error 
through Yulgari/ms and Prejudice. (5.) Uſe plain 
and intelligible Words ; and ſhun thoſe of an obſcure 
ambiguous Meaning, that your Candour and Inge. 
nuty be not ſuſpected. (G.) Let Words be defined 
in their proper and native Senſe, in which Mankind 
uſe them, as near as pi lle; and in all your Di/- 
| courſe 


courſe keep cloſe to the Senſe defined, and firſt 


determined. ER 7” _ 
Tak Definition of the Thing is a Deſcription of The Definition 
its general Nature and ſpecific Properties, whereby of the Thing. 


the Idea of that Thing is differenced and diſtinguiſhed 
from the Idea of any other. Thus if I would de- 


fine what Vine is, I ſay, It is the Fuice expreſs'd 
from Grapes. 25 


Tux Rules for a good Definition of the Thing The Rules re- 


are ſuch as here follow. (1.) It muſt include the It tbereto. 
neareſt Genus, or general Nature, of the Thing. 
So above, though Wine be a Liquid, yet that is 
a more remote Genus than Juice; and Subſtance 
would be ſtill more remote than a Liquid; there- 
fore Juice, as being the neareſt Genus, was uſed in 
the Definition of Wine. (2.) That primary At- 
tribute or Quality of the Thing, which determines 
its ſpecific Difference, muſt be carefully mention'd. 
Thus to ſay, Vine is the Fuice of a Fruit, is too 
general a Difference; for though *tis certain from 
| thence that 'tis not the Juice of an Herb, yet it 
may be Cyder, Perry, &c. as being the Juices 
| of Fruits allo : But to ſay, *tis a Juice expreſed 
from Grapes, diſtinguiſhes its ſpecial Nature, and 
difterences it from all other Juices. (3.) It muſt 
be univerſal or adequate, ſo as to, agree to all the 
particular Species or Individuals belonging to that 
ſdea, So the Juice of the Grape agrees to all 
proper Mines, whether Red, White, Rheniſb, Flo- 
rence, &c. (4.) It muſt be peculiar to the Thing 
defined, and agree to that alone. So the Fuice of 
the Grape agrees to no other Being but Wine. 
(5.) I ought to be clear and plaiu, and free from 
obſcure and equivocal Words and Terms; the De- 
ſen of the Definition being to lead us into dhe 
Knowledge of the Thing defin'd. (E.) It ought 1 
be ſhort, and free from Tantology and ſuperfluons ' 
Wirds. (7.) The Definition ought to be ſuch as will 


reciprocate 
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reciprocate with the Thing defined. Thus Wine is 
the Juice of Grapes; and we may alſo ſay, the 

Juice of Grapes is Wine. (S.) The Definition of 
the Thing ſhould be really diſtin and different fron 
the Definition of the Name. | 


Of Diviſion W come now to treat of Diviſion and Diſtr; 
and Dijtriou- hution. For being able to define a Thing is not 
Tu. ſufficient in Matters of Reaſoning ; but we muſt 


be well inſtructed in the manner of dividing and 
diſtributing whole Ideas into their proper Part; 
and Speczes. In order to this, we muſt conſider 
that there are two kinds of whole Ideas. (1.) An 

An Integral Integral Whole, when all the Parts are diſtinct 
Whole, «kat. from each other, and may ſubſiſt apart: As the 
Head, the Limbs, and Trunk of an animal Body, 

Thus Digits are the integral Parts of a Number; 
the Spring, Wheels, Ballance, Axle, Pinion, Dial- 
Plate and Caſe, are the integral Parts of a Watch, 
Compleatne/;, This ſort of Parts conſtitutes the Compleatneſs of 
dba. any Subject: And an Enumeration of all thiſe 
Divifon. Parts is call'd Diviſion. (2.) There is a logical 
or univerſal Whole ; and the Parts of it are all the 
particular Ideas to which this univerſal Nature 
Logical Whole, extends. So a Species is a Whole, as Horſe ; and 
What. the Individuals, as Trott, Dobbin, Duke, &c. are 
the Parts. Thus if the Genus be the pole, the 
Species will be the Parts. A proper and diftint 
Enumeration of theſe Parts of a Subject, is calld 

Diſtribution. Diſtribution. 8 

e Rules ., SINCE then Diviſion and Diſtribution is an Ex- 
good Diviſon plication of the Nature of a Thing by a diſtinct 
and Diferibu- Conſideration of its integral or logical Parts, it 
9 Will be neceſſary to lay down the following Rules 
relating thereto. (1.) The Parts ſeverally taken 
muſt be leſs than the Whole; but taken colleftively 
(or together) they muſt be preciſely equal there- 
to. (2.) Begin with, or firſt conſider the larger 


and more immediate Parts; and not divide at 
| once 


\ 
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once info the more minute and remote Parts. (3.) 
The Parts ought to be ſeparate and different, 
that no one may be contained in anotber. (4.) Di- 
vide every Subject with Regard to the ſpecial 
Deſign you have in View. (5.) Let not Subdi- 
viſions (or a ſecondary Diviſion of Parts into others 
ſtill leſs) be #90 numerous without Neceſſity ; left 
it induce Confuſion, and make you ſeem affectedly 
Pedantic and Impertinent. (6.) Your Diviſion 
of Things ſhould be july according to their 
Natures; avoiding. all the Jargon of Duplici- 
ties, Triplicities, . Sevens, &c. which 
Nature never affects. Theſe Rules equally ſerve 
for Diſtribution, if inſtead of Paris, you read 
Secies or Individuals. 

BEFORE we leave this firſt General Head, or Special Rules 
Part of Logic, viz. Conception, it will be very d e and 

5 LY r: aſſiſi our Con- 
proper to lay down ſome Rules, directing and fe 
aſſiſting us in that Act of the Mind, whereby we inge. 
perceive and obtain our Ideas. (I.) Endeavour to 
get a clear and diſtinct Conception of Things, juſt 
ſuch as they are in their own Natures. Thus 
Optic Glaſſes take off the dazzling fallacious Luſtre 
of Objects, bring diſtant ones to a near and di- 
flint View, and ſhew the unſcen native Beauties 
and Parts of the moſt minute Animals. (2.) 
Conceive of Things compleally, in all their Parts; 
thus the Anatomical Knife diſſects an Auimal 
Body, and ſeparates the Membranes, Mrſcles, Or- 
gans, Arteries, Veins,” Nerves, &c. and ſhews 
the ſeveral Parts which compleat the Whole. (3.) 
Conceive of Things comprebenſively, in all their 
Properties and Relations; like as a Jerreſtrial 
Globe, turning on its Axis, ſhews all the Variety 
of Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations, and 
their various Sitnations and Relations to each other. 

(4. ) Conceive of Things extenſively, in all theit 
Kinds, Species, and Individuuls: As a Priſm of 


* Glaſs, 
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Glaſs, refracting the Sun-Beams, ſeparates the dif. 


ferent Kinds of Colours, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet, and diſtributes them in Order 


on the painted Spectrum. (5.) Conceive of Things 


Of the ſecond 


orderly, and in a proper Method : That your 
Ideas be diſpos'd like Books in a well-contrived 
Library, according to their Sizes and Subjects. 
Proceed we now to the ſecond great Part of Logic, 
VIE. - 


FUDGMENT, this has been already de- 


Great Part of fined as an Ad of the Mind; but as a great Part 


Logic, Judg- 


ment. 


A Propoſition 
defend. 


The Parts 
thereof. 
The Subje#. 


| The Predicate. 


The Copula. 


of Logic, it muſt be defined, The Doctrine of 
Propoſitions in general, with Regard to their Na- 
ture and Kinds, For as Ideas are the Reſult of 
Conception or Apprehenſion, ſo Propoſitions are the 
Effects of Judgment. | 

A Propoſition is a Sentence wherein two or 
more Ideas or Terms are join'd by one Afirma- 
tion or Negation. As Plato was a Philoſopher. 
Deſcartes was not fo good a Philoſopher as Sir 
Jſaac Newton, . 
T REERE are three Things neceſſary to the Na- 
ture and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, viz. (I.) 
The Subject; or that of which any Thing is 
affirmed or denied. As Plato and Deſcartes in 
the foregoing Examples. (2.) The Predicate ; or 
that which is affirmed or denied of the Subject. 
Thus Philoſopher is the Predicate of the firſt Pro- 
poſition 3; and, ſo good a Philoſopher as Sir Iſaac 


Newton, in the latter one. The Subject and Pre- 


dicate, taken together, are call'd the Matter of 
the Propoſition.  (3.) The Copula ; this is call'd 
the Form and Mode of a Propoſition, as it repre- 
ſents the Manner of jt in affirming or denyirg ; 
and is expreſs'd by the Words or Particles, am, 
art, is, are, &c. or, am not, art not, is not, are 
not, &c. or, may, can, ought, ſhould, muſt be, 
&c. and the ſame join'd with 707, 

Propoſitions, 
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Propoſitions, according to their Subject, Predi- Propoſitions 
cate, and Copula, are diſtributed into various — 
Kinds, *as they are alſo with reſpect to their?“ 
Nature, Purport, and Evidence. 

Propoſitions in regard of their Subject are of Propoſitions in 
four Kinds, viz. (I.) Uuiverſal; when the Sub- ard of the 
% is taken in its whole Extenſion, and hath Uni- 8 5 

; i ui verſal. 

verſality ſignified by proper Words, as, all, every, 
no, nonb, &c. as, All Men muſt die; No Man 
knows all Things. (2.) Particular ; when a Sub- Particular. 
je is not taken in its whole Extenſion ; and is de- 
noted by Words of Particularity, as ſome, many, 

a few, &c. as, Some Men are born blind: Many 
Notions of God are erroneous: Few Men are truly 
wiſe, (3.) A ſingle Propoſition ; when the Sub- S 
jet is a ſingular and individual Term or Idea. 
As, Deſcartes was an ingenious Mathemaiician : Sir 
Jaac Newton excelPd all: This Day is very fine. 
(4.) Indefinite ; when the Subject has no Note of 7,11, 
Univerſality or Particularily affix'd to it, and yet 
is general in its Nature; as, Men are rational Crea- 
tures : Stones have no Senſation. as 

Propoſitions, with reſpect to their Copula, are o ati 
either (1.) Afirmative ; when the Copula is one and Negative 
of thoſe Sorts of Words, which affirm or aſſert Frapęſitions. 
ſomething poſitively of the Subject, as, All Men 
are Sipners: There will be a Reſurrection of Men's 
Bodies, Or (2.) Negative ; when the Predicate 
is denied of the Sulject, by ſome Particle of Ne- 

gation, as, Man is not innocent: No Man is im- 
| mortal, 
| Propoſitions, in regard of the Predicate, are di- Of Pure and 
| fributed into pure and modal. (1.) A pure Pro- Modal Proper 
Poſition is that which meerly and ſimply expreſſes /#%* 
the Predicate connected with the Subject, as, Man 
es an Animal. (2.) Modal Propoſitions are ſuch 
as include alſo the Manner and Way, wherein 
the Predicate is connected with the Subject. The 

EF 2 Medes 
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Modes of Con- Modes of ſuch Connection are reckon'd four. 
meing te (I.) Neceſſity ; as, Tis neceſſary a Globe ſhouli 
* be round. (2.) Conlingency; as, A Globe may be 
made of Mood or Glaſs, tis indifferent which. (g.) 
Poſſibility; as, *T:s poſſible a Globe may be made 
of Water. (A.) Impeſſibility ; as, Tis impoſſible a 
Globe ſhould be ſquare. But theſe Modes, being 
only natural, are very deficient in Number; ſince 
to them may be added Melaphyſical, Moral, Civil, 
and other Modes of connecting the Predicate 
with the Subject. 

Single and Propoſitions are diſtributed into ſingle and com- 
compound Pro- pound, in Conſideration of their Nature. (I.) 
= 4. A ſingle Propoſition is that which hath only one 
NES: Subject, and one Predicate. If theſe contain ſim- 
ple Ideas, or ſimple Terms, the Propoſition will 
be purely ſimple, as, Man is riſible : Virtue is de- 
firable. But if the Subject or Predicate are made 
up of complex Terms, the Propoſition will be com- 
Plex; as, Every ſincere Penitent is pardoned : No 
Man is perfectly innocent. (2.) A compound Pro- 
poſition hath t or more Subjects, or Predicates, 
or bath, expreſſed or underſtood, as, Riches and 
Honours are Shares : Men are rational and mortal: 
Light and Heat enliven and delight both Men and 
Beaſts, and creeping Things, And according as 
Several Sores the Particles, and; either, or; if; that, becauſe 
of the com- as, ſo; but, tho, yet; only, alone; than; are uſed 
Pound ones. to connect the complex Terms, ſo the Propoſitions 
are denominated Copulative, Dijunctive, Condi- 
tional, Cauſal, Relative, Diſcretive, Excluſive, Ex- 
et hi ve, Comparative, c. 5 

True or falſe Propoſitions, according to their Senſe or Signiß- 
#544 wh cation, are diſtinguiſh'd into true and falſe. (.) 
Fr. A true Propoſition repreſents Things as they really 
are, as, Every Bird has Wings: Brutes are ni 
inſenſible Machines. (2.) A falſe Propoſition 1s 
that which expreſſes Things otherwiſe than BY 
| ; truly 
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truly be, as, Birds have no Wi ngs : Brutes are | 
meer Machines without Senſe. The firſt of theſe 

Propoſitions we commonly call a Truth, the latter Truth and a 
a Lie or Fal/heod. — Lie, what. 
Propoſitions (in the laſt Place) are divided with Certain and 
reſpect to their Evidence into certain and doubt- doubtful Pro- 
ful. (I.) A certain Propoſition is that whoſe Evi- Poficiens deje's 
dence of the Agreement and Diſagreement of the 

Ideas with their Objects, or of the Predicate with 

the Subject, is fo ſtrong and plain that we cannot 

forbear or delay our Aſent thereto, as, Every 

Circle hath a Centre: Brutes can ſee, hear, taſte, 

ſmell, and feel Pleaſure and Pain. Propoſitions of 
this Kind make what we call Knowledge, (2, ) Knowledge, 
Doubiful Propoſitions are ſuch as have not their t. 
Evidence ſo clear and ſtrong as to force Aſent, - 

and by admitting Ob/curity therein, permit us to 

ſuſpend our Belzef at Pleaſure, and abſolutely 

prevent Knowledge. As, The Planets are inha- 

bited : The Soul of Man is a ſpiritual Being, and 

ſurvives the Body. This fort of Propoſitions are 

what we call Ohinions. . , 

Propoſitions according to their Quantity are Of Univerſal 

Untverſal or Particular; and they are Affirma- and Par ticular 
tive or Negative according to their Quality. The M native 
vr Propoſitions hence ariſing, the Schools denote © ve 


by the Capitals A, E, I, O, thus: . 


AY & = I Affirmative, All Men are Mortal. 
E (2 Univerſal c Negative, ] No Men are Mortal. 
E 1 irmatiwe, ] Some Men are Mortal. 
032 | Negative, (Some Men are not Mortal. 


According to theſe Verſes. 
A affirms, and E denies, both univerſally. 
I affirms particularly, and O does fo deny. 
Or theſe Propoſitions, taken two together, Propoſitions 
AO or EI make a Contradiction, or are Con- Coutradictomy. 
tradiclory; for they can never be both true and FX 


| both falſe at the ſame time. : 


3 . 
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Contraries. A E are Contraries, for they cannot be both 
true, but may be both falſe toge ner. 

Subcontraries. I O are Subcontraries; theſe may be both fru 
together, but cannot be both fa, 7. 

Subaherns, AI or EQ are call'd Sybali ns: Wherein 
(I.) if A or E be true, I or OW l be true alſo, 
but not the contrary. (2.) If I or O be fall, 
then will A or E be ſo of courſe, but not the 
contrary, (3.) They may be ſometimes both true, 
and ſometimes both falſe. 

Converſion of TRE Converſion of Propoſitions is when the 

3 1 Subje® and Predicate change their Places with 

* Preſervation of Truth, This may be always done 
in E and I. 


A E No Spirit i is an Animal. . No Animal is a Spirit. 
I Some Paſſions are Evil. F , gome Evils are Paſſions. 


Bur in A and O this Converſion or Reciproca- 
tion of Subject and Predicate will not hold; un- 
leſs in A you convert with I, thus, Every Weed 
7s Plant, therefore i ſome Plant is a Weed. But 
in O, though you may ſay, Some Vegetable is 
not a Weed, you cannot ſay reciprocally, Some 
Weed is not a Vegetable. So much for Propoſi- 

| tions in themſelves confider'd. 
Of the third TRE Doctrine of Ideas and Propoſitions being 
* £5 5 diſpatch'd, the next great Part of Logic is, in 
tart or Order, Argumentation or Reaſoning 3 for as we 
Reaſoring. join Ideas to frame Propoſitions, fo Propoſitions are 
join'd to form an Argument, or Syllogiſm. 
A Syllogiſm A Sylilogiſm then is an Argument whereby we 
1 infer ſomething that is leſs known, from Truths 
which are more evident. The Matter of a Hl. 
The Matter logiſin is twofold, viz, (I.) The remote Matter, 
Tory Te calbd the Terms; and (2.) The immediate Mal- 
126 ter, which are the Propoſitions. 
The Perm ges THE Terms of a Syllogiſm are the Parts of 


Sythagiſm, which the Fropojt tions do conſiſt, and into which 
avhat. the 


F 
« 
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the Sy/logi/m is ultimately reſol ved. To illuſtrate 
this, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were put, Whether 


God muſt be worſhipped ? An 167 or Syllo- 


ziſm form'd in order to prove this in the Affirma- 
ive, hath always zhree Terms, (1.) The greater 
Term ; which is the Predicate of the Queſtion, 
which here is the Worſpip queried. (2.) The 
leſſer Term, which is the Subject of the Queſtion, 
as here God, Theſe two are call'd the extreme 
Terms. (3.) The middle Term, which is one ar- 
titrarily choſen, and diſpoſed in 7wo Propoſitions, 
whereby to connect and ſhew the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the major and minor Terms in the 
other Propoſition or Concluſion ; and therefore this 


middle Term is ſometimes calPd the Argument. 


In this Queſtion, I take for the niddle Term, the 
Idea or Notion of a Creator ; then the three Pro- 
poſitions of the Sy/logi/m will ſtand thus. 


Our Creator muſt be worſhipped z 
But 3 God 1s our * Creator : 
Therefore,. 3 God muſt be * worſhipped. 


In this Syllogiſin the Figures 1, 2, 3, ſhew 
the Places of the Major, Middle, and Minor 
Terms in the Propoſitions ; and from ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition of them, *tis evident how natural and 
juſt the Concluſion or Inference is, to ſatisfy the 


Aeſtion. 
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THz immediate Matter of a Syllogiſm are three The Propofs- 
Propofitions. (1.) The Major or Greater, which int of Hl. 


contains the middle Term connected with the Pre- Tin. 


icate of the Queſtion, or Major Term. (2.) 


The Minor or Leſſer, which connects the Subject Minor. 


of the Queſtion with the middle Term; and is 


ſometimes call'd the Aſſumption. (3.) The Con- Concluſios. 


ufon, which infers or aſſerts the Point in De- 


hate, h 
P-4 Is 


=_  -: FLOGIC ore; 
Of the wr 1 a Syllagiſin we are farther to conſider the 
Title „ Figure and Mood. (1. ) The Figure of a Syllogiſm 

Yu do! 5 The proper Diſpoſition of the middle Term 25 the 

are, and . Parts of the Queſtion. (2.) A Modd is the regu- 
nam. lar Determination of Propoſitions according to 
| Quantity and Quality, i. e. their us iverſal or par. 

ticular Affirmation or Negation. Theſe Moods 

are repreſented by technical Words containing the 

e A, E, I, O, which alone are — 7 

and the Conſunants all neglected. | 


0 1 In the fit, the middle Term is the Sub- ¶ Barbara. 
ject of the Major Propoſition, and the Celarent. 
Predicate of the Minor. This contains J Darii. 

four Moods, wiz. Fexio. 


A In the cord the middle Term is the Pre- 2 5 
8 dicate of both the Premiſes. This con- Fe * 
<= $ | fans four Moogs me L Baroro.. 
8 | | | { Darapti. 
8 | The ird PET requires that the middle = {6h 
| E Term be the Subject of both the Pre- 8 
| 1 miſes. It 9 | | Bocardo. 
REIT I. Feri/on. 
Firſt Examples of the Moops in the xe 
Figure. © ft Figure. 10 
Bar- 1 Every 2 wicked Man is ' miſerable ; ; 
| ba- All * Tyrants are * wicked Men; 
| ra. Therefore all i Tyrants are naferable. | 
| 
| | Ce- II. They who are always in Fear are * not happy; 
4 "3 er 7 Covetous Men are * always in Fear; 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 
| Da- I. Whatever exerts rational AQtions has ſome 
Wi 5 Reaſon; 
i- Some Brutes exert * rational Acts; 5 
| i. Therefore ſome Brakes have ſome Reaſon. 


IV. No- 


Second 
AT 


Ce- 
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IV. Nothing myſterious can bea Part of true 


Religion. 
Some call'd religious Oyun are * myſte- 
rious z 


Therefore ſome call'd religious Opinions ae I 


"no Part of true Religion. 


Example of the M oops in the Sond 
Figure. 


+4 Neude ſhould be deſpiſed that is : God's | 
Creature : 
All Inſects and Reptiles are * God's Crea- | 
tures 3 
Therefore no Inſect or Reptile ſhould * be 
deſpiſed. 


H. Every Part of Retigion i is - cla and pn; 3 


No myſterious Doctrine js *clear and plain; 
Ergo, No * myſterious Doctrine is any Part 
of Religion. | 


III. * No Sin is Eile 
3 Some Faults are * excufable ; 
Ergo, Some Faults are not Sins. 


IV. * Every Part of Religion is * rational ; 
Some Parts of Popery are not rational; 
Ake, Some Parts of Popery are not Reli- 

gion. 


 Exonples of the Moops in the Third SY 


Figure. 


I. * All Liars are hated of God: 
All Liars are * Men: | 
Ergo, Some Men are © hated of God. 


II. None 


Three bete! 


Rules con- 


cerning the 
8 © 
. 22.) In the ſecond alſo the Major muſt be univer- 
fal, and one of the Premiſes, with the Concluſion, 


0 LOGIC, or the 


| particular. 


II. None "RY believe in. Chriſt * ſhall be 
| damned ; 
2 All who re in Chriſt 1 . 
Ergo, Some who have Red ſhall not * be 
5 damn'd. | 


III.: Some Opinions are ' ſaid to be damnable. 

* All Opinions are neceſſary Acts of the 
Mind. 

Ergo, Some * neceſſary Acts are * ſaid t to be 

damnable. | 


Tv. All wiſe Men are happy. ; 


Some wiſe Men are very poor: 


 .© Ergo, Some very poor Men are happy. 


V. Some ſort of War is not to be avoided. 
All War is bloody and hoſtile. | 
Ergo, Some * bloody Hoſtilities are not to 
be avoided. | 


VI. No Afflictions are ' pleaſant, 
Some Afflictions are good and neceſſary. 
Ergo, Some good and neceſſary To" 
are not 3 


THERE is a fourth Fig: gure of 1 Moods added 
by ſome, but not worth mention in this Epitome. 
The fpecial Rules of the three Figures are theſe, 
(1.) In the firſt, the Major Propoſition muſt al- 
ways be univerſal, and the Minor Affirmative. 


always Negative. (3.) In the third, the Minor 
muſt be Afirmative, and the Condluf on always 
The Syllogi/ms hitherto treated of 
are * 1 ſhall n next take notice of | | 
| Complex 


. 
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| Complex Syllogiſms, which are ſo call'd becauſe Of Complex 
the middle Ts is not connected with the whole Yugi N 


Subject or the whole Predicate in two diſtinst Pro- 
poſitions, but is intermix' d in a confuſed Manner, 
and compared with them by Parts. As, 


The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 
Some Indians worſhip the Devil. 
Therefore fome Indians worſhip a wicked Spirit. 


HERE the . of the Concluſion is — 


worſhip a wicked Spirit; Part of which is join'd 


with the middle Term Devil in the Major, and 
the other Part in the Minor. This may be re- 


duced to a ſimple Syllogiſm of the firſt Figure, in 


the Mood Darii, thus: 
The Devil is a wicked Spirit. . 
What ſome [ndians worſhip is the Devil. 
Ergo, What ſome Indians worſhip is a wicked 
Spirit. 3 10 


Though the Concluſiveneſs of the Argument 


in its complex State was obvious enough with- 
out this Reduction. 


Conjunctive Syllogiſins are thoſe wherein the Four Sorts of 
Major Propoſition has diſtinct Parts connected to- Cenunsſve 


gether by ſome Conjunction or Particles of Spee 


ch; Syllogi/ms. 


the Principal of which are four, viz. (1.) A Hy- Hpocberical. 


potbetical Syllogiſm, when the Major or Minor, or 
both, are conditional Propoſitions ; as, 


If there be a God, the World is govern'd by - 


Providence; 
But there is a God; Ergo, ö. 
The World is govern'd by Providence. 


(ae 


E-..3 © ; 
8 * JW | ; . 
i 


2 1 p 2 95 A Digundtive life; is when the dell 1 
7 Fre rio is Drgunttive 3 as, 


1 The Planets are either inhabited or le” 
But they (as the noble Works of God) are not 
__ uſeleſs. 
Ergo, The Planets are inhabited, 


Relative. 9 3. A Relative Seen requires the Major 
Propeſ tion to be relative : 3 AS, 


Where the 1 is, chop will ZE þ 7 be; 
But a Miſer's Treaſure is in his Bags: 
Ergo, His Heart is there too. 
Or, A Saint's Treaſure is in Heaven; 
Ergo, His Heart is in Heaven alfo. 


Conneftive or (4.) A Connefiive or e Ges is 
Copulative. that which hath the Parts of the e conjoin'd 


with Copulatives; as, 


— 


No Man can ſerve God and 1 ; 
The Covetous Man ſerves Mammon; 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve God. - 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves God. & - 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve Mammon. 


Tux Force of Argument! in this kind of $ WA 
' giſms depends on the Truth of the Major rote 
ſition, which therefore you ought to be well aſ⸗ 

; ſur'd of. 
' Of Compornd Compound Syllogiſms come next in Order to be 
Sllegi/ms. confidered ; theſe are made up of two or more 
ingle ones, and may be reſolved into them. Of 

this Sort are theſe Four, viz. 


Epichirema, (1.) Epichirema ; ; which ſhews the Reaſon or 
Fw Proof of the Major or Minor, as it proceeds to 


Sickneſs 


the Concluſion ;, as, 
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| Sickneſs may be good for us; for it ſbetus us 
our Frailty, the Emptineſs of worldly. Enjoy- 


ments, and makes us:think of Dying, 8c. 
But we are uneaſy. under Sickneſs; which we 
manife A oy Impatience, C omplaints, Groan- 
ings, 
Ergo, We are ſometimes uneaſy under that 
= Site i IS good. for us. 


2.) Dilemma: z this is a ſort of Argument Din, 
wherein the whole is divided into all its Parts or «bar. 
Members, and then infers ſomething concerning 
each Part, which is finally inferr'd of the whole 
QuelBag. Thus, - 

In Heaven we ſhall either have or not have 
Deſires; if we have no Deſires, then we 
have full Satisfaction; if we have Deſires, 
they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe: 

Ergo, In Heaven we ſhall be compleatly ſatiſ- 
fied or happy. 


(3) A Profyllogiſm ; this is when two or more 
Syllogi/ms are ſo connected together, that the Con- 8 2 5 
cluſion of the former is the Major or Minor of the 
following one. As thus, 
The Acts of the Soul in Man are Thought, 
Will, Memory, Del Zu, Reaſon, Underſtand. 
I 
But all theſe Actions are diſcernible in Brutes. 
Therefore the Agent or Soul is of the ſame 
Nature in Men and Brutes. | 
But, ſince the Soul of Men and Brutes are of 5 
like Nature; and *tis granted the Soul of 
Brutes die with the Body: Therefore alſo 
does the human. Soul die with the Body. 


(4. ) Sorites; this is when ſeveral middle Terms Serites, cobat. 
are choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in 


ſeveral. Propoſitions, cal the laſt Propoſition = 
n 


ber 0 or the 


nects its Predicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, 


St. Paul ſaith, 
MWhom he foreknew thoſe by 8 
Whom he predeſtinated he alſo called ; ' 
Whom he called he juſtified ; 
Whom he juſtified he glorified 
Ergo, Whom he foreknew he glorified. 


of Defefive To theſe C ompound 8 login ;, which are alſo 


Nein. Redundant ones, may ſucceed the Dęfective Syllo- 
Mt Silit, or ſuch wherein the Major or Minor Pro- 


poſition is wanting or not expreſsd. Of this — 


are the following. 


An Feines, (I.) An Enthymem, which hath one of the 
_. Premiſes ſuppreſi d or underſtood. Thus; 
KReligjon is known by good Morals. 
+ Ergo, A Knave is not a religious Man. 


Again, The fixed Stars ſhine with their own na- 


tive Light; | 
Exo, The fixed Stars are ſo . Suns. 


Induflionm, 2.) Induction; this from the Species infers 
aubat. the Genus, or from the Paris concludes of the 


I bole. As thus, 


Socinianiſm cannot be proved from the Goſpels, 


nor from the As of the Apoſtles, nor from 
the Epiſtles, nor the Book of Revelations : 


' Ergo, It cannot be proved out of the New 
Taqfament. 


Il g Example, (3. ) Example ; this | 1s ſo uſual a 2 oe as needs 


what. no Definition; as, : 

| Aſtronomy hath been ſtudied by Kings; 
Ergo, None are too great to ſtudy Aſtronomy. 

Again; Chrift himſelf was baptized : 


Ergo, His Tn ſhould not be e aſhamed of it. 


TuxsE 


—— 
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8 urs E are the various Kinds of e — 
made uſe of in juſt Reaſoning ; which if they be 2 Soph 


form'd according to the proper Rules of Ratioci- © 
nation, they are ſaid to be true Syllogiſms ; if they 
diſagree therewith, they are called Paralogiſins, 
or wrong Reaſoning. But when a falſe Argument 
puts on the Face and Appearance of a true one, 
then it is properly calPd a Sophiſm or Fallacy, 


and he who contrives it a Sopbiſt or Sophiſter ; and 2 or 


ſuch an Art of circumventing and deceiving by 
falſe and deceitful Arguments is calPd Sophiftry. So 
a Sophiſter can frame an Argument to prove that 
Heaven is not worth a Penny; thus, 2 


Nothing i is better than Heaven; 3 
But a Penny is better than nothing 
l A e Is better than 2 


Sophifter, and 
Sophiftry, 


Tars Seba is fntded. in Equivocation : for A Cantice 
the Word or middle Term, Nothing, is uſed in a concerning 
poſitive Senſe in the Major, but in the Minor it is Sh t © 


uſed in a quite oppoſite or negative Senſe. - There- 


fore in all Ratiocination the Words ought to be 
explain*d very clearly, and the Premiſes well 


proved and eſtabliſhed, before the Concluſion can be 
admitted ; and the Argument be free from the 


Imputation of Deficiency or Sopbiſtry; and he who 


uſes it, from that of a weak Perſon or a Decetver. 
Thus much ſhall here ſuffice for Syllogiſm and 


Argumentation : We now proceed to the laſt great . 


Part of Logic, viz. 


DIS8$ POS TO N. or the Art of Methed. Of the fourth © 
Method, in a dialectical or logical Senſe, is the Dif- and laft Part 


Poſition of- a variety of Ti houghts on any Subject, in 
fuch an Order as is beſt ſuited to a clear and juſt 


of Logic, 
call d Diſpoſs- 
tion, or Art of 


Method of Reaſoning, and is moſt proper to convince Method.” 


the Mind of Truth and Error, and ng: to gain 
* ang n thereto. 


1 
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it _ Ir is diſtributed into two general Ka hy 
Neteral, and 1 1.) Natural, and (2.) Aibitrary. Arbitrary Me: 
— - thod leaves the Order of Nature, and accommo. 
dates itſelf to particular Views and indifferent 
Purpoſes; Ae is en uſed 5 ee 
FO Orators and Posts. 
Natural Me- Natural Method is ear! ko TD tr the 
thed, what. Order of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner 
às that the Knowledge of the Things which fllt 
depends in a great meaſure on the T hings which 
go before ; and this is twofold, viz. - Synthetic 
and Analytic; and en, EE) and Aua. 
1 
Synthetic, or en Merbod is that of Compoſi tion ; wich 
| 7 ee. begins with the Paris, and proceeds to the Know. 
4 ledge of the I bole; or with the Individuuls or 
Species, and goes on to the Species or Genus. It Art 
teaches the Nature of the molt /imple Principles, | 
and proceeds on general Truths till it arrive by 
Degrees to a Notion of that which is drawn-from 
Lenne fed i or compounded of them. This Method is general. 
_ Geometry. ly uſed in teaching the Arts and Sciences. For 
Inſtance, Geometricians begin with Definitions, 
Poſtulates and Axioms ; then proceed to the Con- 
templation of Points, Lines, and Angles ; from 
hence to the various Properties of ſuperficial Fi. 
gures, as Triangles, Squares, Parallelograms, and 
Circles, &c. which are compounded of the for- 
mer: From hence they aſcend to the more com- 
plex Doctrine of Solids, and ſhew their ſeveral Na- 
tures, Aﬀections, Relations and Properties, ariſing 
FN from their Compe/ition of the foregoing Superfiries. 
5 And thus they exhibit a compleat Syſtem of that 
Knowledge which is call'd Geometry; but in a 
. Method Syntbetical, and by various Gradations. 
Haie, or Anualylic Method is that of Reſolution; this con- 
5 600 Rehe ſiders the whole. Compound at firſt in a general 
5 Manner, and then leads us into a more perfect 
| Knowledge 
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Knowledge of it, by reſolving it into its firſt 2 
Principles or component Paris, whether Species 
or Individuals, and deſcribes the Natures and 
Properties of each of them ſeparately ; and thus 
you obtain the Knowledge of the Whole com- 
pleatly. This Method has place in teaching the ere 4 
Philological & ciences, as Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
P Metaphyſi cs, Poetry, Philoſophy, &c. as alſo in 
Anatomy, Algebra, &c. And indeed in many 
Caſes both the Synthetic and Analytic are con- 
join 'd, the better to find out Truth, and to commu- 
nicate it. 
Taz Rules of good Method, whether Aus The Rules of 
 Iytic or Synthetic, are compriſed under the fol- good Method, 
bes Heads. (I.) It muſt be /afe, your Pro- 
poſitions firm and well grounded in every Re- 
ſpect, that ſo they may be ſecure from Error. 
(2.) It ſhould be plain and eaſy, that ſo it may 
exhibit a clear and comprebenſive View of the 
whole Scheme and Deſign. (3.) It ſhould be di- 
fin, and free from all perplexing Mixture of 
Things which ought to be kept ſeparate, that 
ſo Confuſion may be evited. (4.) 1. ſhould be 
plenary or full, ſo that nothing may be wanting 
that is proper and neceſſary. (5.) It ſhould be 
foort, or without Supenfluity, and the Whole con- 
ducted with a well-concerted Brevity. (6.) It 
ſhould be proper to the Subject in hand, to the 
preſent Deſign, as well as to the Ape and Place 
wherein you live. (7.) The Pans of the Diſ- 
courſe ſhould be wt connected, dependent, and 
cobering by proper and graceful Tranſitions ; ; by 
which means the Reader is ſo inſenſibly enter- 
tain'd, and led on, that he knows not how ta 
leave off till he hath arrived at the End. 


* \ . p 
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Of METAPHYSICS or 


- ONTOLOGY, or the Scik NCR 
„ BEIN G abſtrattedly confider d. 


. SENTOLOGY is a Science which OnTotocy, 
7 14: W treats of Being or Entity, and its 4/4 
as it relates to Bodies and Forms, 


i 8 

: which is the Buſineſs of Phy/ics or 
Natural Philoſophy ; or to Quantity, which is of 
a Mathematical Conſideration; but abſolutely as 
it relates to the Exiſtente of all Things indif- 
ferently. This Doctrine was formerly call'd 
Metaphyſics. | | 
Being, Entity, and Exiſtence are all Synony- Being, Entity, 
mous Words, and only ſignify the State of that 22 Exifence, 
which 7s or doth exiſt, purely as exiting ; inſo- . 
much that all particular Ideas, of Body, Form or 
Quality, are excluded, ſince Being is the abſolute 
original State, and primary Property neceſlary to 
all of them. | 3 

Bur the ſame Words Being, Entity, Exiſtence, The ſame in a 
when uſed in a more reſtrain d Senſe, do alſo ſig- 79/194 
nify Things themſelves which do exiſt 3 but then . 
it is imply and purely with regard to them as 
uch, i. e. as Things exiting only, without any. 
Reference to Modes or Qualities inherent in them. 
As when we ſay, The Planets may be inhabited 
by ſome Sort of Beings: The Fairies are not 
real but imaginary Beings, &c, Tho' the Word 

. Q 2. Being 


Properties ; and that ahſtractedly 
in its own ſimple Nature, and not 


by 


Of METAPHYSICS, 
| Beings is more commonly uſed than Entities, 


and Exiflence never in the Plural, and ſeldom 
in the Singular to expreſs the Thing exifting. 
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The Subjet of In this Senſe, Being or Entity is the Objee 


Ontology. of this Science, which occaſion'd it to be call'd 
Ontology by the Greeks, that Word with them 
importing the Doctrine of Beings abſtractedly con- 
ider d; and ſince the Notion of Being or Entity 
in the AbſtraF is the very Soul of this Science, 
it will be neceſſary to explain in the next Place, 
what Alſtraction is, and what is meant by Being 


| Ai, ABS TRACTION, then, is that Faculty of 
bar. the Mind, whereby we conſider, and contem- 


plate the various Relations, Properties, and Qua- 
lities of Bodies, alone, or as they are in them- 
: | ſelves, and not as they are in the Bodies. By 
: this Act of the Mind, we as it were ſeparate 
TEE and withdraw it from the Body and all other 
Modes and Relations, and view it in itſelf; ind 
thus (to ſpeak with the Schools) we deduce. a 
| Thing from a ſingular to an univerſal State. Ab- 
Tr of two traction is of two Kinds, viz. Preciſive and Ne- 
EE MMWR... or boi loo 
Of Precifve Preciſtve Aſtraction is when we conſider thoſe 
Abftration, Things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; 
as when we conſider a Mode or Property apart 
from the Subject, or one eſſential Mode without 
another, Thus I can conſider that which we 
call white in a Wall, but in my Mind I can 
ahſtract this from its ſingular State, in its Sub- 
ject the Wall, and conſider it in a more uni- 
verſal State, as. a Quality which I call Vbile- 
nes; and find it may be attributed to a great 
Variety of Subjects, as Milt, Snow, Chalk, Eggs, 
&c. Thus the round Shape of a Globe, I ab- 
ſtractedly conſider as a Quality, and find it, as 
ſuch, in ſeyeral other Subjects, and of different 
REM 15 © Kinds; 
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Kinds; as the Ronitdneft of a Citele, the Round- 3 
ne of a Cylinder, Sc. Alſo Whiteneſs and „ 
Ronndneſs may be conſider' d apart, not only : 
from the Subjects the Mall and the Globe, 
but diſtinckly from all other Modes and Rela 
tions belonging to them, as Hogpr, Solidity, 
| Weight, 1 PRs ® = 
_. Negative Ara is when we Conſider one Of Naive 
Thing ſeparate from another, which may allo we | 
exiſt without it. As when we conceive of a Sub-. Nh 
52 without regarding its accidental Modes and . 
Relations; or When We conceive of one Acci- 
dent without thinking of another. As when 
conceive tlie ea gf 4 Needle, without the Idea 
of its Sharpneſs, it is a Negative Miiadtion; and 
it is the ſame when T think of a Bak, without 
the Idea of Reading or Writing - or. when 1 . 
think of reading without conſidering the Manner, Sn ho \ 
whether 2 or Mm. „ 
Tr1nss thus conceived of, or tprettine When Things | 
apart from the Subjet?, in the Manner as out are ſaid to be 
deſcribed, are ſaid to be „ ths Amftract ; but ® Crane, + 
when they are particularly conſider d 20th or in- 2 
berent in their Subjects, they are then ſaid to be 
conſider'd in the Concrete or Subject. Or thus, 
we ſay, white, round, tall, witty, weighty, lively, 
dead, mortal, &c. in the Concrete; 1 in the 
Attract, we ſay, Mbiteneſt, Roundneſs, Tallneſs, 
Wittineſs, W eightineſs, Livelineſs, Deadneſs, Mor- 
tality, &c. 

Havine thus diſtinguiſh'd or ſpecified the 
Manner of Conteption of Being or Exiſtence in 
our Minds 3 I ſhalt next enumerate the Kinds f 
Being, and then the peculiar Properties belonging of 
thereto, and which diſtinguiſh tem from one 


another. 


I think all Being in the Univerſe may be di- Y the hs 
fributed into two General Kinds, viz. (1.) Ma- 3 | 


3 terial modal. 2 


—— — — aa 
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terial or Subſtantial, that is, the Being of Sub- 
ſtance or Matter. (2.) Modal or Formal, which | 
reſpects the Being of Modes, Forms, Qualities, 
and Relations, either inherent in, or accidental 
to Subſtance in general, or its Parts in particular. 
Belides theſe do Sorts of Being there are no other, 
that I know of. 

Subflantial Bur tlien eaeh of theſe contain vin Spares 
ee > 7 U leſſer Minds; and theſe again, their numerous 
" Co 2 ; Subdiviſions, and Individuals. - Thus with regard 
to Subſtance, material Being or Exiſtence may be 
diſtinguuh'd into (1.) Iacor poreal or Spiritual, 
or the Being or Exiſtence of ſuch Things as we 
do not, or cannot properly call Body, but Spirit. 
(2.) Corporeal, or the Exiſtence of Bodies. 1 
have here deſignedly avoided the old, -tho? com- 
monly receiv'd Diſtinction of real Beings into 
No Beings pro-. Material and Immaterial, which I take to be ab- 
per rmmate- ſurd and inartificial ; becauſe all real Being muſt 
73 be that of Realities, and not Non-entities; and 
all Realities being poſitive Things, muſt conſiſt 
of ſomething, and that Something is in itſelf be- 
maogeneous, and univerſally the ſame in the E. 
ſenuce of all real Exiſtences, is the Baſis of all 
Eſſences, and the ſame we call Sabſtance or Mat- 
ter; and conſequently all poſitive Exiſtence is 
that of Matter, and therefore material wholly, 

and no Part immaterial. 
I In order to have a true Notion of ſpiritual 
and corporeal Exiftence, we muſt firſt have a clear 
and diſtinct Idea, or true Definition, of what 
| Spirit and Body are, and how they differ. 
Spirit defined SPIRIT, Mr. Watts defines to be Power of 
by Mr. Watts, Thinking ; but I can by no means think this a 
n,. juſt Definition, For it by Power, Mr. Watts 
means only the mere ate Faculty, as I 
\ + ,_... think it is plain he does, then it is ſo far from 
% including any Notion or Idea of Subſtance (which 
5 | yet 
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yet he affirms Spirit to be) that it is only a mere 5 
Mode or Property of ſome particular Subſtances. 

For can any one who believes Suhſtance to be 
Matter extended, think that this Idea agrees in 
any wiſe with the Idea of Power or Faculty of 
doing any thing in general? If not, it can't be 
thought to agree with the Idea of any particular 

Sort of Power, tho the moſt noble, or that of 
Thinking. The Power of Thinking 1s ſelf.evi- 
dently nothing but a Mode of Being, and can- 

not ſubſiſt of itſelf, abſtract from à Subject or 
SET Le „ 

I ſhall therefore define a Spirit to be à Sub- 4 nue Defi- 
ſtance of a moſt ſubtle and (to us) inſenſible Tex. tion ꝙ aSpirit. 
ture and Form, poſſeſſed of all the Faculties and | 
Powers of Mind and IntelleF in various De- 

I ⁵ ( 3 

BODY 1 alfo thus define; I is @ groſs Subſtance Body defined. 
obvious and perceptible by ſome or all the animal 
Senſes, indifferent. to the Power of Thinking, and 
endow*d with great Variety of Forms and Qualities 
in the ſeveral Spectes thereof. 1 

Tux principal Differences therefore of Spirit The Difference 
and Body conſiſt in the following Particulars. (1.) Senucen Bach 
The Subſtance of Spirits is incomprehenſibly fine agar: bY 
and /ubtle, ſo as to pervade the Pores of the moſt 
ſolid Maſs of Matter; but that of Bodies is of a gro/s 
Texture, and renders them Obſtacles to each other. 
(2.) The Form and Subſtance of Spirits are natu- 
rally igſenſible to us; that is, we can neither See, 
Hear, nor Feel them; yet are they capable of 
preſenting themſelves on ſome Occaſions to thoſe. 
Senfes, But all Bodies are ſenſible by us in part, 
and moſt are wholly ſo. (3.) All Spirits are 
naturally cogitative, or endow'd with the Power of 
Thinking; whereas this Faculty is not eſſential to 
Bodies; ſome being poſſeſſed therewith, and 
others not. (4.) Sprrits are not the Subjects of 
e 24 human 
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human Knowled re or C owverſe,. but Bodies wit 
rally are; af theſe we know many things; of 
thoſe nothing, unleſs by Revelation, or other 1 
pernatural Means. | 

De Kinds of IHE principal Things relating to theſe ; Pore 


Maritua Be- poreal Eſſences,” or Spirits, taught us by Revela- 


GE | tion, are the following. (1.) That Cad himſelf 
7 zs a Spirit, and infinitely the moſt perfeft of all 

others; whoſe bigh Dignity, and ſingular Ma. 

jeſty, we call the Godbead, or Deity. (2.) That 

| next to God, there is another Being, originally a 
den of God. pure Spiritual Eſence, which in time aſſum'd 
LEE thereto a Corporeal Subſtance or Body, of a moſt 

© ++ excellent and ſuperlative Nature, who there. 
fore is call'd the Son of God, or next to him in 


| Hol Cf. Dignity. (3.) We are inform'd alſo that in the 


third Degree of the Scale of ſpiritual Eſſences, is 
one of a peculiar. Nature; having a near Rela- 
tion to the other two, and from his Office has 
| the Name of Holy Ghoft, as being the San#ifer 
Angels, of Men. (14.) "At an immenſe Remove from 
| theſe, we ghd a fourth Claſs of incorporeal Sub- 
ftances, call'd Angels by us, but by the Heathen 
Demons, Genii, &c. concerning which we read 
of various Denominations, Numbers, and Sub- 
Their threefold ordinations; which latter is call'd the Hierarchy 
Hierarchy. of Angels, and is uſually reckon'd threefold, viz. 
| ' »'The 2 Hierarchy contains the three moſt ho- 
norary Orders, call'd Seraphims, Cherubims, and 
Thrones. The ſecond Hierarchy conſiſts of three 
intermediate Orders, call'd Dominions, Virtues, 
and Powers. The third Hierarchy contains the 
three loweſt Orders, call'd . Arch- 

angels, and Angels. 


Of good and ConceRninc Angels we have alſo a farther 
bad Agel. Account; that they were originally all pure, 


Perfect, holy, and divine Spirits, and miniſter'd 
che e Power and igh Commands of the. 
wy 
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Deity to inferior: created Worlds; but that in N 
Time ſome proved treaſonable and diſobedient 


to the Majeſty of Heaven, who therefore eupell d. 
rejected, and caſt them down from the celeſtial © 6 


Abodes, and bliſsful State they before enjoy dz 
whereupon they became enraged againſt Gd. 
and are faid ever ſince to go up and down ſpread- 

ing Evils over the Moral World, and 76: wo 

the Deſtruction of Mankind from a Principle of 
Revenge and Hatred to God. Theſe are there- 

fore = us calPd evil Spirits, wicked Angeli, and 

in common Devils. The good Angels, who 
continued in their State of native Rectitude and 

loyal Obedience, are call'd good Angels, and Sons 

of Gad 3. whoſe Buſineſs 5 Office it is, to mim 
ſter for thoſe who'are Heirs of Salvation. * 
ONE thing more Revelation teaches us con- "Pn ition 7 

cerning Angels, and that is, that they have a — 

Power of aſſuming any viſible Form or Shape, 

and becoming the Objects of our Senſes; we are 

inform'd of ſeveral — Sch of this Nature, 
which is calbd the Apparition of Angels. In this 

Caſe, they have oſten appear'd in human. Shape, 
and exerted. human Actions ; as Talking, Eating, 
Drinking, Sleeping, Waſhing, &c. This I take to 
be confirm'd by the Apparition of Spirits, which The Ga as 
many times appear it the Perſons of deceaſed *2* 4tparition 
Men and Women; and are therefore faid to be Spirits. 
their Apparition or Spirit. For ſince Angels are 
converſant in all inhabited Worlds, and are 
doubtleſs well acquainted with the State and Exi- 
gencies of People, and have the Power of aſſu- 
ming a viſible br ſenſible Form, why ſhould it 
not be thought moſt reaſonable: for them to be 
permitted, on ſome Occaſions, to perſonate par- 
ticular Perſons after their Deceaſe ? I ſee nothing 
abſurd in this Suppoſition; as I can ſee nothing 
rational in that which makes theſe Apparitions to 
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be the Souls of the departed, whom they repre. 
ſent. 2 . 
The Doctrine Fo notwithſtanding the Antiquity and Uni- 
7 be Soul's verſality of the Doctrine of the Soul's Exiſtence, 
* 3 4 #2" and the many Efforts of the moſt learned Pens to 
ſapport it, I have never yet been able to ſee any 
thing of Reaſon or Truth therein ſufficient to 
render it credible, or indeed intelligible. The 
grand Principle on which this Opinion is re- 
ceiv'd, is, That mere Matter cannot think; *ris 
granted it cannot; and *tis alſo as evident, Hat 
mere Malter cannot move of itſelf, yet it does not 
follow that it is uncapable of Motion, of which 
Matter may be we know it is eaſily ſuſceptible. Why then 
—_— 9 ſhould it be thought uncapable of the Porter of 
Thinking. 4-7 Hinking from the Divine Being? I have not ſeen. 
| it proved a Contradiction by its greateſt Oppug- 
| ners; yea, ſo far is it from that, we have fre- 
quent Examples of mere Matter's being immedi- 
ately endow'd with the Power of Life and Thought 
Exod. iv. 3. by the divine Omnipotence; witneſs Moſes's Rod: 
Was it not mere Matter one Moment, and a cogi- 
Exod. viii. 16. tatzve Animal the next? Is not Duſt, mere Matter ? 
And did not God immediately convert it to 
Animals, by endowing it with Life and Thought? 
Again, did not the ſhort-lived Serpent immedi- 
ately return to its priſtine lignous State? Would 
it not be wretched Futility, and a trifling Evaſion, 
to fay, God inſtantly inſpired the Rod and the 
Duſt with Souls, and then deprived them of them 
again ? It is evident, therefore, that mere Mat- 
ter's being capable (by the Almighty Power) of 
the Faculty of Thinking, is no longer an Opinion, 
but real Fact; and conſequently the Bodies of 
Men and other Animals are render'd capable of 
Life and Thought, on Principles more rational 
and intelligible, than that of the Exiſtence of 
Souls; which is a mere Eu, Rationis, or Phenix 
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of Ontologiſts, as I think would be no hard Mat- 
ter to make appear, were this a proper Place 
for ſuch Diſquiſitions. 

Tak ſeveral Kinds of ade Baines or 4 Diſtribution 
ſpiritual Subſtances being enumerated, I ſhall 7 Corporeal 
proceed to mention the Principal of the other e .. 
Claſs, viz. of Corporeal Subſtances, or Bodies. 

The moſt proper Diſtribution of theſe, is into 

the three following Genders. ( 1.) Animals, which 4nimal.. 
are endued with the Properties of Life, Senſe, and 

Thought. (2.) Vegetables, which are ſuch Bodies Yegerad/cc. 
as have a Power of growing and increaſing by a 

| ſpecial organical Diſpoſition of Parts, in various 
determinate or generical Forms and Sizes; as 
Herbs and Trees. (3.) Bodies abſolutely inani- Izanimate 
mate, or which have neither an animal nor vege- Matter. 
tative Life ; as Earth, Water, &c. To each of 

theſe Kinds belong divers Species, and thoſe Spe- 

cies have their numerous [ndividuals ; which will 

be the Subject of Phyſiology to contemplate, and 

ſhall therefore omit them here. 

Subſtantial Exiſtences or Eſſences being thus The PE 
conſider'd, I ſhould next have treated of the Modes and . 
modal Kinds of Being, as Properties, Forms, Qua- — 2 aer bets 2 
lities, Adjuncts, Relations, Ideas, intellectual No- 3 
tions, &c. but moſt of theſe having been already 
treated of in Logic, as being the proper Subject 
of that Art, I ſhall refer the Reader thither for 
an orderly View of them; and here proceed to 
the Speculations of that Kind which remain, and 
are more directly of a Metaphyſical Nature. And 
they are as follow. (1.) Nature and Eſſence, and 
Nibility. (2.) Matter. (3.) Mind. (4.) Power and 
Aion. (5.) Neceſſity, Contingency, and Liberty. 

(G.) Poffibility, Impoſſibility. (7.) Identity and 

Diverſity. (8.) Corruptibility and Incorruptibility. 

(9. Dependency and Independency. (10,) Sim- 

plicity and Compoſition. (11.) Communicability and 
| Incom- 
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Incommunicability. (12.) Creation, and Things 
created. (13.) Finite and Infinite. (14.) Prin. 
ciples, Cauſes, and Effects. (15.) Natural, Moral, 
and Artificial. (16.) Permanency and Succeſſion, 
(17.) Abſolute and Relative. (18.) Subject and 
bag. (19,) Number. (20.) Order. (21.) 
Time. (22.) Ubiety or Place. (23.) Unity, Union, 
and Plurality. (24.) Verity or Truth. (25.) 
Goodneſs and Perfection. (26.) Signs and ©: 
ſentations of Things. Theſe dal defined 
and explain'd, will nearly exhauſt the remainin 
Part of Ontology. To begin with the Firſt. 
Of Nature By Nature we are to underſtand that peculiar 
and Eſſence. Modification of Matter united with ſuch ſpecific 
Properties and Qualities, as make that thing to 
be what it is, and different from all others. Thus 
the Nature of Fire conſiſts in the extreme Subtiliy, 
Apitation, Lucidity, and painful Action of its Par- 
ticles, on ſenſible Matter. The Eſence of a 
Book is many Leaves bound together; and the 
Nature of an Animal is Matter endow'd with Life 
and Senſe. 
Ne 3 By the Nature of Things, is ac meant, in a 


Things, aubat. general Senſe, the eternal, eſtabliſh'd and unalter- 


able Reaſon and Relation of Things; as that of 


bree to five, which muſt ever make eight, ac- 
cording to the Nature of Things. Sometimes this 


Phraſe alſo ſignifies the conſtant. Order and Courſe 
of Action in ſecondary Cauſes; as the Succeſſion of 
Day and Night, the Seaſons of the Year, the 
annual Production and Blooming of Vegetables, 
Se. Any Irregularities in this reſpect are ſaid to 
be beſides Nature, as Monſters ; or above Nature, 
as Miracles; or contrary to Nature, as Sodomy or 
Buggery. 
Space andSha- As Nature or Eſſence always implies. the po/i- 
drw mere tive Exiſtence of ſubſtantial Beings, ſo where there 
Mull. pm rent Effence, there can be no real 9 
: 7 
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| and. conſequently Darkneſs and Shadow, which 


are only the Abſence of Light ; and Space, which 


is only the Abſence of Body; are no real Eſſences, 
but mere Nihilities or Non-entities; at leaft, have 
only a modal Exiſtence in the Ideas of our Minds. 

Matter or Subſtance is that myſterious ,un- 


known Somewhat whereof all Bodies conſiſt, and 


ſeems to be uniform, homogeneous or of the ſame 
Nature in all Bodies, diverſified with great Va- 


riety of Forms and Qualities, hereafter to be de- 
ſcribed. The Matter of a Body is either proxime 
or remote: The proxime Matter of which a Book 


is made is Paper, Ink, and Covers, &c. But the 


remote Matter is that whereof the Paper, Ink, 
and Covers are made. 

Mind is that primary and noble Power or Fa- 
culty communicated by the Divine Being to ſome 
Bodies, poſſeſs'd of animal Life and Senſe ; 
whereby they. are render'd capable of Thinking, 


Underſtanding, and Ratiocination. The Breath: 


Y 
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Of Matter or 
Subſtance. 


Of the Mind, 


and wherem 


it conſiſts. 


of Life being inſpired into a Body, it immediate- 


ly becomes a living Soul; that is, a cogitati ve and 


ſenſitive Body, an Animal. The Senſes firſt of 
all ſupply the Mind with Ideas, the proper Sub- 


ject of its Actions, which are many; as Per- 


ception or Thought, udgment, Reaſon, Imagina- 


tion, Reflection, and Volition, or Will and Choice, 
Compariſon, &c. By reaſon of the Mind, animal 
Bodies are affected with various Paſſions, as Love, 
Hatred, Hope, Tear, Admiration, Diſdain, Joy, 
Sorrow, and many others. All theſe mental 
Actions, and Paſſions, with their ſubjeft Matter, 
do together conſtitute but one individual Being or 
Eſſence, of ſeveral Kinds, to be hereafter enume- 

rated in their proper Place. | 
| Power is that Affection of Being which con- 
liſts in a Capacity or Ability therein 20 be, 10 do, 
or 40 ſuffer. Action is the Exerciſe of that Power 
| tO 


Of Power, 


and Action. 
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to be, do, or ſuffer. Hence aual Being, Doing, 
or Suffering, is often uſed in Contradiſtinction to 
potential Being, &c. the former denoting that 
which is real and preſent ; the latter, that which 
doth not now exiſt, but hath a mere Poſſibility of 
doing ſo. As a Child that will or may be born 
hereafter, hath not now any actual, but only a 
potential Being. There are abundance of DiRin- 
ctions of Power, as Corporeal, Vegetative, Ani- 
mal, Natural, Acquired, &c. as alſo of Action, 
as into Immanent, Tranſient, Natural, Supernatu- 


ral, Accidental, Free, Neceſſary, Moral, &c. 
which are all eaſily underſtood by their bare De- 


nominations. 
Neceſſity of Neceſſity is of two Kinds; (1.) Neceſſity of Ex- 
two Kinds, iftence, (2.) Neceſſity of Action. Neceſſity of Ex- 
NT * iſtence 1s a very obſcure Idea, and ſignifies a Thing 
CI. 


imply a Contradiction to its Nature. Thus God 


Neeeffity of is ſaid to exiſt neceſſarily, or without any pre- 


Exiſtence. exiſtent Cauſe. Neceſſity in this Caſe is oppoſed to 
Contingency. Contingency, which is only the Being or Exiſtence 
: of Things, which might not have been, and may 
ceaſe to be. Neceſſary Exiſtence is without a Cauſe, 


and independent; contingent Exiſtence is the Effect 


of a Cauſe, and dependent thereon. Again, Neceſjity 
Nee of of Action is that which is founded in the Nature of 


Aion. Things, and mult produce the Cauſe of that A#10n. 


Fate. 


„ This is ſometimes call'd Fate or the Fatality of 


Actions; and is oppoſed to Liberty or Freedom, 
which is indeed applied to the Will, and conſiſts in 
a /pontanecus or voluntary chuſing or refuſing of what 


it thinks fit. There are the following Diſtin- 


Natural, Logi- tions of Neceſſity, viz. (1.) Natural; by this 
cal and Moral Mater congeals with Cold, and Ice melts with 
s. Heat. (2.) Logical; thus a Concluſion neceſſarily 

flows from the Premiſes of a Syllogi/m. (3. ) 


Moral; thus tis morally neceſſary that intelli- 


gent 


is becauſe it muſt be, or becauſe its Not-being would 
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gent Beings ſhould worſhip God; that Virtue 

ſhould be free, to deſerve Reward, Sc. | 
Poſſibility is that Affection of Being, which Poſibility and 

conſiſts in having all the Ideas which are ſuppo- Inpaſſibilig. 

ſed to make up its Nature, ſuch as may be at7u4- 

ally united, and have no Inconſiſtency; as a Moun- 

tain of Gold, or a River of Oil. But where Ideas 

are inconſiſtent and incompatible with each other, 

and can't be united, there enſues Impaſſibility: As, Impoſſibles of 

cold Fire, or filent Thunder. Impoſſibles may be four Kinds. 

diſtinguiſh'd into four Sorts, viz. (1.) Metaphy- Metapiyfical. = 

fically or Abſolutely ig in the abſtract Reaſon and 

Nature of Things, as a /quare Circle, or circu- 

lar Triangle, a thinking Statue, a ſcarlet Sound, a 

Buſhel of Souls, &c. (2.) Phyſically or Naturally, Plyal. 

i. e. according to the preſent Laws of Nature; | 

as three Eclipſes in a Month; a Day in our La- 

titude 20 Hours long; a perpetual Motion, &c. 

(3.) Morally, i. e. improbable in the higheſt 14,47. 

Degree, and which we can have no Reaſon to 

believe; as, that an Atbeiſt can be virtuous or 

happy ; that an Hottentot ſhould compoſe a Syſtem 

of Ontology or Mathematics; that a Momus or 

Zoilus ſhould forbear Calumny, and vilifying 

Men and Works of Merit. (4.) Conditionally, Conditional. 

or which is render'd impoſſible by putting in ſome 


Condition; as a Tree's bearing Fruit on Suppo- 


ſition it as no Bloom, the building a Caſtle in the 
Air, Se. | 
Identity or the Sameneſs of Being, is that Af- Of dentin, 
fection which conſiſts in one and the ſame Num- 2 Di venſiq. 
ber of Particles, of the ſame peculiar Qualities, 
which conſtitute the Eſence or Nature of a Thing. 
And if the Eſſences of Things be not numerically 
the ſame, and have not a perfect Agreement of 
all their Properties and Qualities, they are ſaid to 
be diverſe, and their Habitude to each other is 
calPd Diverſity. Identity is real, or modal, as it „ ,, 1. 
particularly d, 


* 
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Si militude. 


Similarity. 


Eguality. 


| Diverſe, 7. 


Oo METAPHYSICS, 


particularly reſpects the Eſſence or Modes of Be. 
ings 3 though that which reſpects the Dualities, 
is properly call'd Likeneſ or Similitude ; or when 


it relates to the Shape or Figure, it is call'd Simi. 


larity; if to the Quantity, it is call'd Equality. 
On the contrary, a Diſagreement in Subſtance or 
Effence is call'd Diver/ity ; in Quality tis Di 


Diffimilitade. ſimilitude; in Quantity tis call'd Difference. 


Difference. 
Diftinction. 
Diſparity. 


Oppoſition. 


Contraritty. 


Contradiction. 


Of Corrupti- 
bility and In- 
corruptibility. 


The pointing out the Difference between fo 
Things, is call'd Diſtinction. Diſparity is a Dif. 
ference of Species under the ſame Genus; as 7llow, 


Green, &c. Man, Brite, &c. are 1 855 to be 


Diſparates. Oppoſition is a perfect e or total Di/- 
—_— of Genus and Species both; as Sound and 

lence, Light and Darkneſs, Day and Might, 
&c. are call Oppoſites. Contrariety is the Re- 
lation of the Extremes with reſpect to a Mean, 


toward which they approach in Quality as in 


Diftance, and wherein they ultimately unite; as 
Heat and Cold, Viriue and Vice, Summer and 
Winter, Morning and Night, are call'd Contra- 
rieties, Contradiction conſiſts in ſuch a Repug- 
nancy of the Nature of Ideas, as entirely deſtroys 
all Poſſibility of Union or Conſiſtency between 


them; as. Pozwer and Impotency, ſomething and 


nothing, ſeeing and not ſeeing, &c. are ſaid to be 
Contradifories, and can't exiſt together. As for 
the common Diviſion of Identity or Sameneſ into 
Generical, Special, Numerical or Individual, Ma- 
terial and Formal, the Words themſelves * 
T indicate what is meant thereby. 
Corruptibility is fuch an Affection of Being, as 
renders it capable of ſuch a Diſſolution of the 
Parts, by ſome Cauſe or Agency foreign to its 
Nature, which deſtroys the proper Nature, State, 
and Texture thereof, and cauſes it to ceaſe to be 


formally the ſame Being as it was before. Thus 
the Bodies of Men, being dead, ſuffer Corruption 


by 
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by being converted into Duſt; thus od by 
Fire is turn'd into Asses, Iron into Ruſt, and 
Copper to Verdigreaſe by the Principle of Corrup- 
tion, This is an Attribute of all Corporeal Sub- 
ſtances; but ſpiritual Beings may, for ought we 


know, admit of no ſuch Change or Diſſolution of 


Parts, but always continue as well formally as 
materially the ſame; and may be therefore ſaid 
to be incorruptible; at leaſt, we muſt allow this 


Attribute of Incorruplibility to God, who poſſeſſes 


all Perfections. 


Dependency of Exiſtence is that Affection, G Doc 
whereby no Being can of itſelf have a Power 10 4 TER 


be, to endure, or to af, but muſt receive the“ dency 


ſame from ſome other thing, as its Cauſe pro- 
ductive of it. Thus all things depend primarily 
on God, and ſecondarily on one another. No 
Animal can produce itſelf, but depends on its 
Parent, as the pre- exiſfent efficient Cauſe. The 


Doctrine of Equi vocal Generation, or Spontaneous WN 
Production of Things, i. E. fortuitouſſy, and 2 ex- 


without a Cauſe in its on Kind, is utterly falſe, 
an idle Conceit of ignorant Philoſophers, and 
the bold Aſſertion of an impious Atheiſt. Con- 
ſequently, Independency, or Being without any pre- 
exiſtent Cauſe, can belong only to a nerefſary and 
_ ſelf-exiſting Being, i. e. to God. 


Simplicity and Compoſition are the next Affe- N Simplicity, 


Qions of Being. Simplicity is defined to be the 7 __ 


indiviſible Unity of Being, or where all the Ideas 


of its Nature are of one and the ſame eſſential Na- 


ture and Kind; as the Particles of Water, Fire, 


Air, &c. purely ſuch; and theſe conſtitute a 
moſt pure and ſimple Body, which we uſually call 


an Element. On the contrary, Compoſition is that 
Affection of Being, by which it conſiſts of va- 


rious Ideas of divers Natures; and is ſaid to be 


Eſential or Actidental. Efjential Compoſition is 
wa 1 that 


; 


3 


| Of Communi- 
cability, and 
Incommunica- 


bility. L 


Of Creation. 


Generation. 
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that whereby ſeveral Beings are compounded in- 


to one Eſſence : As Salt-water, a Loaf of Bread, 
&c. Accidental Compoſition is that where ſome Ac- 
cident is an Ingredient in the Idea; as the Idea of 
the ſhining Sun, a juſt Man, &c. The Queſtion is 
whether there be any abſolute Simplicity in Corpo- 
real Beings, unleſs in their primary conſtituent 
Particles; but of theſe Affections I have already 
taken notice in Logic. 

Communicability is that Affection, whereby 
Beings are capable of participating of each other's 
common Nature; as Heat is communicable to 
Metals, and other Bodies; thus one Man com- 
municates Knowledge to another; and the Eyes 
have a Communication of Animal Spirits from the 
Brain. Plants and Animals all communicate of 
one common Nature in each. There are many 
dry ſcholaſtic Diſtinctions and Diviſions under 
this Head, to be met with in Authors, which 
thoſe who think it worth while may peruſe. I 
ſhall only juſt obſerve here, that Incommunica- 
bility can be attributed to ſcarcely any Thing 
but the [zfnzty of God's Perfections, and to mere 
Non- entity; for that which a Perſon has not, 
he can't communicate to another. 

Creation is that Affection of Being, by which 
it receives its firſt Mode of Exiſtence, or acquires 


that Eſſence and Form which conſtitute its Na- 


ture. Thus the World and all Things are ſaid 
to be created by God originally: The Earth 
was created of a Chaos, or Maſs of confuſed 
Matter ; Man was created out of the Duſt of 
the Earth; FF and Fowl out of the Water. 
This is a Power peculiar to God, ſince no Being 
can produce itſelf, but by the ordinary Method 
of Generation; which is only a natural Means for 


continuing, propagating, and multiplying Be- 


ings, already form'd and created, and which have a 
5 . real 


„ 
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tbl and forma] Exiſtence (tho? inviſibly ſmall) 
in the Seed of both Plants and Animals, as late 
Diſcoveries have ſufficiently made manifeſt. 
Quere, (1.) Whether the proper Senſe of the Queries. 
Word Creation, is the mati Something out of 
mere Nothing ? (2.) Whether that does not im- 
ply a moſt votorious. C ontradiction? (3.) Whe- 
ther there is the leaſt Shadow of ſuch a Notion 

in the Moſaic Account of the Creation, Gen. 1.? 
(J.) Whether Annihilation, or the reducing of 
a Subſtance to mere Nothing, be not equally ab- 
ſurd, and plainly contrary to Mathematical De- 
minfirajion 1 ? (5.) Whether Matter, in its own 
Nature; be not neceſſarily eternal and uncreate ? 

Finite and Infinite are thoſe Ideas which re- Of Finite and 
late to the Limits and Bounds of Exiſtence z and Liſnite. 
thoſe Beings whoſe Nature, Parts, Quantity, 
Qualities, Powers, Operations, and Durations, 
are Imited, or circumſcribed within certain Bounds 
and Terms, are calPd fite Beings : But thoſe 
are infinite, which are unlimited, or have no 
Bounds, All Subſtances, and moſt of their 1 
lities, are finite z ſome can't be properly ca calPd 
fuite or infinite; as Colour, Truth, Falſpood, &. 
Some Things are infinite with reſpect ö 
Duration, and therefore are call'd Eviternal, E- Built, 
ternal, or Sempiternal, as they are without Be- 5 empire | 
ginning, without End, or without both 3, as is . * 
the Deity, whoſe Exiſtence is abſolutely Simul- 
taneous with regard to the Parts of Time, Some 
Things are infinite in Quantity, and then are 
ſaid to be Immenſe; as the Mundane Space : Yet Immenſityy 
this may be juſtly queſtion'd, for as Space is 
mere Nibility, and che Limit of Exiſtence; fo 
Exiſtence may be ſaid to be the Limit of Nihi- 
lity. Among the abſtracted Speculations of 
Mathematicians, we find various Kinds and De- Mathematicat 
grecs of „ both with regard to Number Laſnites. 
2 and 
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and Magnitude. - The Arithmetic of | Infinite is 

known to every Tyro; the Analogy or Habitude 

of Infinites, from ſmall to great, is known and 
determined as intelligibly by them, as the Ra- 

tio or Proportion of any fnite Quantities: is by 

People in common. There is no Medium be- 
 Tedefinite. tween Finite and Infinite; for what we call Inde. 
finite, is only that of which we know not the 

Limits containing it. | 


of the Prin. TE Principles of Things are choſe primary 


erples of Things and original Springs and Sources from . whence 
they receive their Exiſtence; as Grapes, Apples, 

and Pears are the Principles of Wine, Cyder, and 

Perry. Thus Minerals, Metals, and Herbs are 

the Principles of Salts, Oils, and many other 
Chymical and Galenical Medicines. Thus al ſo 

the Maxims, Axioms, and Rules of Arts and 

Sciences, are the Principles of Knowledge and 

Wiſdem ;, and Virtue, Intereſt, 8c. are ſaid to 

be the Principles of many human Actions. I 

can't think the Parts or Ingredients in the Com- 

poſition of Bodies, are with any Propriety 

calPd Principles; they are the Eſſentials of Ex- 

Of Canſes and iſtence, and not the Sources thereof. A Cauſe is 
es, any Power or Influence productive of Exiſtence ; 
and an Effect is the Product, or Exiſtence re- 
ſulting from the Energy of the Cauſe. From 

5 hence, tis plain, no Being but God can exiſt 
Primary C Cau- without a Cauſe : He is the primary Cauſe of all 
fr. formal Exiſtence at leaſt; and all. other Cauſes 
act in Conſequence of the divine Energy opera- 

ting in the ſeltled Laws and Courſe of Nature, 


© Secondary. and are therefore call'd ſecondary Cauſes. Again, 


Univerſal, Cauſes are univerſal, as the Sun, Earth, and 

Rain, of Plants, Herbs, and Flowers ; or par- 
Particular. ticular, as the Seeds of particular Plants. Cauſes 
Luvocal. are call'd Univocal, when they produce Effects 


of their own Nature, as when a Lion produces 
a young 


4 young Lion; or Equivocal, when the Effect Egui vocal. 

is of a different Nature, as when a Man writes 

2 Book. Again, Cauſes are Solitary, as when a Solitary. 

peſtilence deſtroys a City; or Social, as when Social. 

an Army of Officers and Soldiers conquer it. 

An emanative Cauſe is When the Effect flows Emanative. 
v_ any Action to produce it, as Heat or 

ight from Fire. An efficient Cauſe 1 is that from Efficient. | 


pr" proper Action the Effect directly reſults; 3 


as when a Man bends a Bow, or the Boto gives 

flight to the Arrow, or the AFrow ſtrikes the - 

Mark. An inſtrumental Cauſe reſpects the Means, Inftrumental. 
as the Knife in making a Pen. Neceſſary Cauſes Neceſſary. 
are ſuch as ever act from a Neceſſity of the Na- | 
ture of Things; thus intercepted Light muſt pro- 

duce Shadow ' or Darkneſs; Fire muſt neceſſarily 

burn, &c. A contingent Cauſe is that which ca- Contingent. 
ſually acts, as à Tile) falling on a Man's Head, 

A Cauſe is accidental when undeſigned, as the Accidental. 
Breaking a Window . by: throwing a Stone at a 

Bird. A material Cauſe is the Subſtance, as à Material. 
Gold or Braſs Ring. A formal Cauſe is the Formal. 
Form, as the Roundneſs and circular Space of 

a Ring. Beſides theſe there are a great Num- 

ber of Other Kinds and Diviſions of Cauſes, of 

too little Moment to be here inſiſted on. 


Tara is ſaid to be Natural which is made 2 Natural. | ; 


or done. according to, or reſults immediate 
from the ſettled Laws, and eſtabliſh'd Order 
and Courſe of Nature, which God firſt founded 

in the general Diſpoſition of the Luiverſe, and 

the Conſtitution of Things. Thus the Gravi- 

tation of Bodies, the Vegetation of Plants, the 
Pulſation of Arteries, the Generation of Ani- 

mals, Sc. are ſaid to be natural Things. That Moral. 


is faid to be Moral, which proceeds from or Re 


pertains to Aﬀonders, Conduct, and Government. 
of reaſpnable and intelligent Beings, endow'd 
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with Freedom of Mill, and under Obligations to 
particular Actions of Duty. Thus Law, Virtue, 
Vice, Sin, Pardons, Rewards, Penaitits, &c. are 
Artificial. of a moral Nature. That is Artificial which re. 
ſalts from the Art, Skill, or Contrivance of Men; 

as, Arms, es Cure, Houſes, Books, 


„ 
Of Perna- Per manentcy i is that State of Being) n the 
renq. Exiſtence is conſtant, uninterrupted, and without 


Change as the Poſitron of the Sun and Stars 
in the Firmament, the Colour of the Sky, the 
e Ne Body of the Atmoſphere, the Rocts and Moun- 
tains of the Earth, c. which are ſaid to be 
permanent Things ; tho? ſtrictly ſpeaking,” there 
can be no abſolute, but only e Perma- 
nency in any carruptivle Beingss. 

oY Swcceffun; Succeſſion is that State of Being, which reſpects 
the Parts of Time, in which Things of a cog- 
mate Nature, or of the ſame Kind, Order, or 
Line, have their Exiſtence, with regard to each 

bother, ſo as they may be ſaid to be before or 
Zamedfate or after. one another. This is either immediate or 
Aen. without Intervention of any other; as King 
Georgs II. is the immediate Succeſſor of King 
George I. Or it is remote, as the preſent King 
is a remote Succeſſor to William the Conqueror. 
Dire#, Alter Again, with reſpect to the Manner of Succeſſion 
2 3 3 it is either direct, as of Perſons in a Stock or 
3 Family; or alternate, as of Day and Nigbt; or 
mnterchangeable, as of the Strokes in the Changes 
Conftant and on Bells. Alſo it is faid to be conſtant, when 
Injerrupted. there js no Vacancy of Subjetts in any Part of 
the Line; and when there is, the el Is 
ſaid to be. broken or interrupted, - 

Of Abjalute Abſolute and Relative Affections of Being a 
99 chus diſtinguiſh'd : A Thing is ſaid to be ab Slut 
when it is conſider'd as ſubſiſting by itſelf, ex- 
 ulive of all other Ideas of Exiſtence what- 
ſoever, 
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ſoever, or ſo as if no other Being was any | 
more concern'd in the Speculation thereof, than 
if it did not really exiſt. But relative Affection, 
or Relation of Being, is the Reſpect or Habi- Relation. 
tude, which two or more Things have to one 
another, in regard of ſome common Property 
or Affinity of their Natures. Thus Paternity 
and Sonſhip, Greatneſs and Smallneſs are relative 
Ideas; ſo Father and Son, a Part and a Whole, 
the Beginning, Middle, and End, are relative 
Terms. In Relations, the Subject thereof, or 
Thing ſpoken of, is call'd the Relate ; and the Relate and 
other Term, to which the Subject relates, is 
call'd the Correlate, Thus if we ſpeak of a Correlate. 
Father, he is the Subject or Relate, and the Son 
is the Correlate ; but if we ſpeak of a Son, the 
Son is the Relate or Subject, and the Father is | i 
the Term or Correlate. Relations are (1.) Natu- Relations. ' 
ral; as Root and Branch, Father and Children, Natural. ; 
&c. . (2.) Moral; which reſpects a Law, or 35a! nn 
Rule of Action, as Good and Evil, Rewards and | 
Penalties, &c. (3.) Reciprocal, or Synonymous ; Reciprocal. 1 
as Couſins, Neighbours, Partners, Ballances, &c. | 
(4.) Non, reciprocal; as . Cauſe and Effect, King Non-reciprocal F 
and Subjefs, &c. (5.) Real; in Things which Real. | 
do really exiſt, as Maſter and Scholar. (6.) Men- Mental. 
ial ; which are made only by the Mind; as 
Genus and Species, the abſiraf?. Ideas, and mental 
3 „of Things, as Words, Terms of Art, 

Subject and Adjunct are next to be conſider'd; Of Su., 
the Subject is the Subſtance of any Exiſtence with and Adjun#. 
all the Eſſentials thereof; the Adjuncis are ſome 
accidental Modes, not neceſſary to the Exiſtence 
of the Subject; but are only certain Appendices 
or Circumſtances thereof; as Time, Place, Light, 

Cloathing, Situation of other Things or Perſons, 
and the Concomitant, Antecedent, or Conſequent 
"WW 4 Events, 
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Of Number. 


Quantity di/- 


crete. 


Order, what. 


Nature. 
Time. 
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Dignity. 


Sctence. 
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Of METAPHYSICS, 
Events, When we conſider Things as the Sub- 
jects of Occupation, Operation, Science, Thought, 
Senſe, &c. they are then calPd Objects; and are 
of ſeveral Sorts, viz. (1.) Immediate; as the 
Words and Pages of a Book are of a Student's 
Occupation. (2.) Mediate; as his Library of 
Books. (3.) Remote; as Notions, Arts and Sci- 


_ ences, which are taught by thoſe Books. Again, 


they are (4.) Common; as the Size, Figure and 
Motion of Bodies are common to the two different 
Senſes of Sight and Feeling: Or (5.) Proper; 
as Colours are to the Sight only. Laſtly, Ob- 
jects are (6.) Material; as the Body of a Man 
is of Anatomy, Phyſic and Surgery; or (7.) For. 
mal; as DNiſſetting, Curing or Healing of the 
Body, conſtitute the formal Objects of thoſe three 
Arts. . | 

Number is that Affection of Being, wherein 


many ſingle, diſtinct, and ſeparate Subſtances 


are conſidered as exiſting together, and making 
one Idea in the Mind; as ſuch and ſuch a Quo- 
tient of Men, Trees, Houſes, &c. When ſeveral 
Numbers are added, multiplied, or divided, the 
Reſult is calPd the Sum, Product, and Quotient, 
reſpectively. Number is ſaid to be diſcrele 
Quantity; as Magnitude is call'd continued Quan- 
tity, Number is finite, indefinite, or infinite, as 
well as Magnitude. See Unity, &c. 

Order is that Affection of Being, wherein 
one Thing is conſider'd as exiſting before, to- 
gether with, or after another Thing, and there- 
fore may be ſaid to be prior, ſimultaneous, or 
poſterior to it. Order is ſix-fold, viz. (1.) Of 
Nature; thus the Father is before the Son. (2.) 
Of Time; thus Spring is before the Summer, and 
Autumn after it. (3.) Of Place; as the Horſe 
is before the Cart. (4.) Of Dignity; as the 


| King zs before a Duke. (5:) Of Science; thus 


a Line 
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a Line muſt be known before an Angle. (6.) | 
Of Number; as the Fourth is next in Order be- Number. _ 
fore the Fifth, and after the Third. : | | 
' Time, as conſider'd by Ontologiſts, is that Part Of Time. 
of Duration, which terminates the [uterval of 
the Exiſtence of Things; or if conſider'd phy- 
fically, is what we call /ucceſſive Duration; and 
is divided into the Paſt, the Preſent, and the Fu- 
ture, as is well known. See more of this under 
Philoſophy 3 and concerning the Meaſures, and 
Civil Diviſions of it, under the Title of Chro- 
nology. | | 1 | \ 
Dbiety is a Term uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual Of Ubicty and 
Beings, as Locality is with regard to corporeal Localig. 
ones, and is the very fame Thing, viz. that 
Part of Space which circumſcribes the Exiſtence 
of Things at any given Moment of Time, and 
is commonly call'd their Place. See Space far- Place, what. 
ther explainꝰd under Philoſophy. Place is the 3 
Situation of Bodies; and is two-fold, viz. (1.) 2 7 
Abſalute, which is that Part of Space any Being 7 e 
fills up or poſſeſſes, conſider'd ſimply in 
itſelf. (2.) Relative, which is that Situation any 
Being has with reſpe& to other quieſcent Bodies 
around 1t. 155 > - 
Unity is that Affection whereby any Thing Of Unity, and 
ſubſiſts ſingly and alone in our Minds, from all Laion. 3 
others of a like Kind; and it is either /mple or 
compound as to the Subſtance exiſting, as one 
Flower, or one Noſegay. nion is that whereby 
two or more Things become one, or are ſo con- 
ſider'd; as Metals, in Fuſion, run together, and 
make one Subſtance ; thus States unite under one 
Government. Unity and Multiplicity, Singularity 
and Plurality, are Oppoſites, and nearly of the 
ſame Signification in the like Terms of each. 
Verity or Truth is divided by Ontologiſts into, Of Yerity or 
(1.) Metaphyſical Truth, which conſiſts in a 15 Truth, 
| el 5 ect 
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Of METAPHYSICS, 


fect Conformity of a Being to the divine Intel. 


lz# or Idea, which is the grand Pattern of all 


created Beings, (a.) Phyſical or Natural Truth, 


which is when a Thing has all the Effentials 


requiſite to its Nature, as pure Gold is ſaid to be 


true Gold. (3.) Logical Truth; as when Words 
are conformable to their Ideas, or Propoſitions to 
the Things intended. (4.) Ethical or Moral Truth; 
as when our Words or Actions agree with our 
T houghts, and our Deeds to our Words ; z the 
firſt is call'd Sincerity, the latter Veracity. 
Coodneſs or Bonity is defined to be the Con- 
venience or Agreement of Things with the Law 
and Standard of their Nature, ſo that they poſ- 
ſeſs all Qualities neceſſary to anſwer the De- 
ſign thereof. This is alſo (1.) Metaphyſical; as 
when Things are agreeable to the Will of God, 
and anſwer his Deſigns. So he ſurvey'd his 
Works, and behold they were very good. (2.) 


- Phyjical or Natural; when they are capable well 


to anſwer their natural End, as Corn when fit 
for Seed or Food; ſo Air, when fine, pure, and 
fit for Breathing. (3.) Artificial, as things are 
made or done near or agreeable to the Standard 
of Perfection, as good Writing, a good Picture, 


Clock, &c. (4.) Moral, which when it relates 


to Man is called Virtue, or Religion when it has 
a regard to God. When Truth and Goodneſs both 
unite in Things, it is call'd Perfection; when ei- 
ther are wanting in any Degree, the Being is im- 


perfect. 


Sigus, R epreſentations_ and Denominatins of 
Things are reckon'd among the Mental relative 
Affections of Being; but how juſtly I am not 
here td examine. Signs are the Reſemblances of 


ſome outward real Beings, which are thereby re- 


preſented to our Minds, Signs are of vari- 
CUs 


or ONTOLOGY. =_ 

\ ous Kinds, as (1.) Natural, as a Beard is of Natural. 

Manhood. (2.) Divine; which is by God's Ap- Divine. 
ointment, as the Euchariſt of the Death of 

Chriſt. (3.) Human, or appointed by Men; Human. 

as Livery to denote great Men's Servants. (4. ) Pigneratitious 

Pipneratitious, or mere Tokens or  Pleages, which 

do not repreſent the Thing in its ſelf; as the 

Rainbow is a Token which 1s only to ſhew and 

aſſure us, that the World will not any more be 

drowned. (5.) Antecedent, as profuſe Manage- Antecedent. 

ment is of approaching Poverty (6.) Concomi- Concomitant. 

tant ; as Shivering is of an 2 preſent. (7.) Conſequent. 
Conſequent, as a Funeral is of Death. (8.) Me- Memorial. 

morial, as a funeral Ring is of a Perſon deceaſed. 

(9.) Commonſtrative, as a Tomb of a Perſon bu- Commonfra- 
ried there.  (10.) Neceſſary and certain, as the _— 
Morning Star is of the riſing Sun. (11.) Contin- CR, : 

gent and probable, as Prudence and Induſtry are 
probable Signs of a Man's thriving in the World. 

(12.) Prognoſtic, Diagnoſtic, &c. Signs have Prognoftic,&e. 
been already explain'd in Phyſic. Beſides theſe, 

there are various Symbolical Signs and Repre- 

ſentations of Things invented and uſed by Artiſts; 

as the Characters of Agebra, Muſic, and other 

Arts and Profeſſions. 

Tris Compendium of Ontology, * tis hoped, will Ontology re- 
be ſufficient to ſhew that this is not a dry and ended. 
unneceſſary Science, as 1t 1s too much reputed ; 
but, on the contrary, that it is an excellent and 
uſeful one; as it ſupplies us with juſt Notions 
and true Diſtinctions and Differences of Things, 
in regard of which it merits the firſt Place in t - 

Order of Sciences, and ought to be well digeſted 
in the Minds of all ſuch as would excel in critical 
and polite Literature, 
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Of the ART of POETRY. 


RIC OETRY or POESY is the Art, Poetry defor'. 


N or rather the Faculty of making 

© | Verſes. And a Poet is he who 4 Poet, whe. 

© IM W hath this Art, Faculty, or Skill 

9 2 in its genuine Perfetion All o- 
Athers who write Verſes are term'd | 

Perf ers, Poetaſters, or Paultry Rhymers ; all 4 Poetafter. 

which are Terms of Reproach, and imply, that 

he who does not write good Verſes, muſt neceſſa- 

rily write bad ones ; and that is a Diſgrace. Ac- 


cordingly Bozleau adviſes, 


Rather be Maſon, (tis an uſeful Art) 
Than a dull Poet: For that Trade accurſt 
Admits no Mean betwixt the beſt and worſt, 

In other Sciences, without Diſgrace 
A Candidate may fill a ſecond Place: 
But Poetry no Medium can admit, 
No Reader ſuffers an indiff® rent Wit. 


Verſe, eſpecially Engliſh Verſe, is compoſed of Yer/e defon'd. 
Metre and Rhyme. Metre is when every Line is Metre, what. 
confined to a certain Number of Syllables, (as 
ten, eight, or ſeven, commonly) and the Words 
ſo placed that the Accents may naturally fall on 
ſuch peculiar Syllables as make a Sort of Harmony 


to the Zar. And Rhyme is the Similitude or Lite- Rhyme, what. © 


neſs of Sound in the laſt Syllables, (or thoſe next 
the 
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Double Rhyme. 


Treble Rhyme. 


| . The Power' that miniſters to God's Decrees, 


Of POETRY. 


the laſt) of every two or every other Line. Ay 


thus, 5 


Pi 3 


wa * * 
7 


CalPd Providence, or Chance, or fatal Sway, 
Comes with reſiſtleſs Force, or finds or makes 
her Way. | 


In thefe Lines the two laſt Syllables in Order 
of every two Lines ſound alike, and therefore are 
ſaid to rhyme together; but in the following 
the penultimate Syllables, or thoſe next the laſt, 
rhyme to each other, and this is call'd double 


Rhyme. As, 


Then all for Women, Painting, Rhyming, . 
Drinking, . 
Beſides ten thouſand Freaks which died in 
Thinking. OR 1 
Or thus; . 
When Pulpit, Drum Eccleſiaſtick, 
Was beat with Fiſt inſtead of a Stick. 


TRERE are ſome Verſes found to have relle 
Rhyme, or wherein the Antepenult, or third Sylla- 
bles from the laſt in every two Lines do rhyme ; 
but as this is not worthy Practice, ſo it is not 
worthy Mention. | | 

Some Verſes rhyme to each other alternately; 
4 a | Ty 1 

Howe'er tis well that while Mankind 

Through Fate's fantaſtic Mazes errs, 

They can imagin'd Pleaſures find, 

To combat againſt real Cares, 

Fancies and Notions we. purſue 

Which ne'er had Being but in Thought, 
And, like the doating Artiſt, woove 

The Image we ourſelves have wrought. 

| Ft: A. Stanza, 


Strain, or compleat Period in Verſe : As, a Stanza Verſes, what. 
of three Lines. T0.» | 


Nothing, thou elder Brother ev'n to Shade! 
Thou had'ſt a Being ere the World was made, 
And (well-fix*d) art alone of ending not ( 

Ts afraid.) 
A Stanza of four Verſes. 5 
She ne'er ſaw Courts, but Courts could have 
[undone 
With untaught Looks, and an unpractis'd 
Bk | ” Heart, 
Her Nets the moſt prepar'd could never ſhun, 
For Nature ſpread them in the Scorn of Art. 


Tux Senſe ſhould always be finiſh'd in the E, Number of 

| Stanza ; a Stanza in Engliſh Poetry cannot con- Venſes. 

fiſt of leſs than three, and has ſeldom more than 

twelve Verſes, except in Pindarick Odes, where 

the Stanzas vary very much. | 
An Ode or Song is a certain Number of Stan- An Ode o- 

245 more or leſs, and is proper to the Lyric Song, what. 

Poetry, or that which was made and ſet to the 

Tyre or Harp. De 


A Poem is a compleat and finiſh'd Piece of I pen defin'd | 


Poetry, or any Compoſition in Perſe, 
Blank Poetry or Verſe is that which has no Blank Verſe 
Rhyme, but only Metre, Harmony of Syllables, * £99: 
and a delightful Cadence of the Accents. As 
thus in Milton. | 
— - I ſaw the riſing Birth 
Of Nature from the unapparent Deep. 
I ſaw when at his Word this formleſs Maſs, 
The World's material Mould, came to an 
. [Heap ; 
Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood ruPd, ſtood vaſt Infinity confin'd 
Till at his ſecond Bidding, Darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and Order from Diſorder ſprung. 
Poetital 
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A Stanza, or Staff of Verſes, is an entire 4 Stanza of _ 
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—_ Of POETRY. 


Of Poetical Poetical Numbers, and Feet and Place, may 


* Namberi, be underſtood as follows: In Poetry (eſpecially 


Fer end PR" in the Latin, Greek, &c.) Syllables are diſtin. 
| guiſhed, according to Quantity, into Long and 
Long and Short: The long Syllable hath this Mark , the 


ert Syllables. Hort one this >, and a certain Number of theſe 


long and ſhort Syllables make a Foot, or the Poeti. 

Poetic Foot or 1 Feet of a Verſe. The Place or Region of a 

Feet. . Foot ina Verſe is its Situation in regard of the 

Beginning; as the Second, Fourth, Sixth, are 

Poetic Places. calPd even Places; the Firſt, Ti bird, Fifth, are 
calPd odd or unequal Places. 


Poetic Feet Or Feet ſome be of 209 Sylables, ſome of tre | 
and their here foll s 
A Spondee, two Long, 


Al Foot of two ] Pyrrhic, two Short, 33 | 

Syllables is Trochee, one Long and Short,. » Water 

fourfold. Tambic, one Short and Long, Delight 
A Mah, three Long, 7 — 
 Tribrach, three Short, ww wu 


4 Footof Bachl, one Long and two Short, O Pattry 
4 ; ' Anapeft, two Short and one Long, . - Domincer, 


Wx have no Engliſh ſingle Words which have 
the Quantity of the Spondee, Pyrrbic, Moloſs, and 
Tribrach ; and accordingly I have left their Places 
vacant. And indeed in Engliſh Poetry, there is 
very ſmall Variety of Feet, the Iambic . as it 
were ſole Regent of our FER) Y KOO to 


Mr. Brightland. 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation” 8 MOORES ſhows, 
In keen Jambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Bur as ſome Variety is neceſſary to pleaſe, our 
Poets, maugre the Genius of their Tongue, do 
very gracefully admit ſometimes a Trochee, ſome- 
times a Dactyl, &c. into their Compoſitions. As 


the ſame Author proceeds: 
| Two 


Subject, by the Number and Sound of the Feet 


 _OFPOETRY Wl 
Iwo Syllables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, | 
But Quantities diftinguiſh- them from Proſe : 

By long and fbort in various Stations plac'd 

Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
With Hort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 

But theſe to vary is the Poet's Praiſe; _ 
For the ſame Sounds perpetually diigult: 


| Drydento this Variety was juſt. 


Ir a Verſe. conſiſts of ſix Places or Feet, tis The Kind of: 


calb'd an Hexameter Verſe ; of this Sort were all *7/- 


the Compoſitions of Latin and Greek Heroic 
Poetry, as the Æneid and Niad. But if the Verſe 
has but five Feet, tis calPd Pentameter. If a 
Verſe abounds moſtly with IJambics, tis calld 
Iambic Verſe ; and thus it is named in reſpect of 
tb 1 Et | 
Or the ſeveral Kinds of Feet above ſet down, Of the differs 
the Spondee and the Dactyl are the moſt confider- en Natures” 
able, as being the Meaſures uſed in the Heroic and Nalini, 


of the ſeveral |} 


Verſe by Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe two Feet are };,1, % Free. 
of equal Time (for two ſhort Syllables are equal to INE? 
one long one) but of different Motion. She Spon- 

dee has an even, ſtrong and ſteady Pace, which 


may be compar'd to a Trott: But the Mo- 


tion of the Dactyl is brisk, and reſembles the 


nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted 


Da#iyl is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly Trott, and 
a Motion proper to excite and enrage. The 
lambic is alſo of a light and ſprightly Nature; 
the Trochee is of a contrary one, fit to expreſs 
weak and languid Motions; as all thoſe Meaſures 
which move from long to ſhort Syllables. The 
Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, as the Molo/s 


is ſow. and beavy. The Verſe is generally ſo 


order'd by the 5kilful Poet, that it in ſome mea- 
ſure expreſſes the very Nature and Modes of the 


'and 
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and Syllables, This Mr. Pope gives an elegant 
Inſtance of, when, to ſhew how beavy and dull 

the French Monoſyllable Poetry is, he faith, 


And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 


Which Line is an Inſtance of what he reproves; 
for there are indeed ten Monoſyllable Words, 
which ſeem to creep heavily through the Line, 
and make it dull and flat. | 

Of the Kinds THERE are various Kinds of Poetry conſtant- 

of Parry. ly in Uſe; the Subject, peculiar Characters, and 
a Poetical Deſcription of the moſt conſiderable 
Sorts, I ſhall give the Reader from Mr. Bright- 
land, Boileau, &c. And firſt 58 5 


Of BUCOLICS or PASTORAL. 


Of Bucolicscer Tris ſort of Poetry is call'd Paſtoral, becauſe 
Paſtoral; and jt is an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, or that of 
a. oh Rural Nymphs and Swains, It is alſo call'd 
Bucolics from the Cow-hberds, &c. which were the 

Subjelt of their Employment: As Georgics are 

Poems ſo call'd from Husbandry and Agriculture, 
the Subjects about which they are employ'd. 


The Paſtoral that ſings of happy Swarns, 
And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods 
n [and Plains, 
Should through the whole diſcover ev'ry where 
Their true Simplicity and pious Air; 
And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 
Unpractis'd Plainneſs, Innocence and Truth. 
As a fair Nymph, when riſing from her Bed, 
With ſparkling Diamonds dreſſes not her Head ; 
But, without Gold, or Pearl, or coſtly Scents, 
Gathers from neighb'ring Fields her Orna- 
| [ments: 
„ 
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Such, lovely in its Dreſs, but plain withal, 
- Ought to appear a perfect Paſtoral. 


Its Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 


And Elegance in every Part appear 
Its humble Method nothing has of Fierce, 


But hates the Rattling of a lofty Verſe. 

There native Beauty pleaſes, and excites, 

And never with harſh Sounds the Ear affrights. 
Oppos'd to this another, lot in Style, 


Makes Shepherds ſpeak A Lge baſe and 
vile: 


His Writings flat and beavy, without Sound, 


Kiſſing the Earth and creeping on the Ground. 
Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, 

Which as it muſt be im, ple, muſt be on? 

With ſmall Digreſions yet it will diſpenſe, 


Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe. 


The Paſtoral admits of Yows and Praiſe, 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Toys 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Feſts, 

Of Parables, Sentences, and the reſt, 

In Paſtorals to know what Rules are right, 

For Guides take Virgil, and read Theocrite 3 


Be their juſt N, rings by the Gods inſpir' d, 


Your conſtant Pattern, practis'd, and admir'd. 
By them alone you'll eaſily comprehend 
How Poets, without Shame, may condeſcend 


To ling of Gardens, Fields, of Flowers and 


[ Fruit, 


TJ ſtir up Shepherds, and to tune the Flute :— 


This of their Writings is the Grace and Flight, 
Their Rift ings lofty, yet not out of Sight. 
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Ax Elegy is a mournful Poem, a funeral Song Of Elegy, and 


S 2 a Friend, 


or Ditty : ; firſt invented to bewail the Death of i Prqherties. 
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2 Friend, the Coyneſs or Cruelty of a 228 
and to expreſs all other plaintive, mournful and 
melancholy Subjects and Themes. In Elegy the 
Paſſions of Grief, Deſpair, Reſentment, &c, ought 
to predominate. The Strains ſhould abound 
with frequent Commiſerations, Complaints, Excla- 
mations, and ſhort and proper Digreſſions. The 
Meaſure ſhould be Heroic Verſe, as the moſt 
ſolemn. The Sentiments and Numbers ſhould be 
ſoft and feweet ; the Diction neat, clean, ſoft, in. 
 genuous and open, plain, modeſt, tender, full of 
the Affections and the Pathetic. Or thus ; 


The Elegy demands a . ſolemn Style, 
It mourns with flowing Hair at fun'ral Pile, 
It paints the Lover's Torments arid Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, or invites. 
But well thoſe Raptures if you'd let us ſee, 
You muſt know Love as well as Poetry. 
The Model of this Poem ſhould be made, 
And every Part of all its Structure laid, 
And all directed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend, 
And all concerted e' er one Line be pen'd. 
No glitt'ring Points, nor any nice Conceit, 
Should load the Elegy with foreign Weight; 
_ Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 
And with Diſdain throw back that mean De- 
[light. 
Remember that the Diction ev'ry where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous and clear, 
Correct; the Manners all along expreſs, 
In ev*ry Place the Paſſions ſtill confeſs. 
No cutting off the Vowels muſt be found, 
For that deſtroys its ſinooth and flowing Sound. 


Morzover Apoſtrophes, or Addreſſes to 
Thing or Perſons ; 3 Projapopmias, or feigned Per- 
1o ns 5 


one Strophe or Stanza ; but was at laſt divided , S 


; their Returning on the Right they call'd Anti- 


Greeks call'd thoſe Odes which were ſet to Inſtru- 
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ſons 3 Aluſions to Sayings; Examples from the 


Lite and Unlike, and Contraries; ſometimes 


Compariſons, and above all, ſome Signification of 
Antiquity, 2 and adorn this Poem. 


. LYRIC 


"Ds is diſcern'd and diſtinguiſh'd from all Of the Lyric. 
other Parts of Poetry by a peculiar Suavity or 
Sweetneſs, which is its Characteriſtic. In this 
Sort of Poetry (ſays the Jeſuit Pontan) the Poet 
applies himſelf entirely to ſooth the Minds of 
Men by Sweeineſs, and the Variety of the Verſes, 
and the exquiſite Elegance of the Diction, in the 
Beauty and agreeable Cadence of the Numbers, 
and the Deſcription of Things moſt 3 in 
their Natures. 

Tas Subject, or Subſtance rather, of Links Poe. Lyric Poetry 
try is Song or Ode. The Ode originally had but 2 Ode 
into three Parts, Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. I 7. arts of 
For as the Prieſts went round the Altars, chant- Srapbe, Anti- 
ing the Praiſes of the Gods in Verſe; ſo they /#rophe, and 
calPd their firſt Turning to the Left Strophe, and N. 


ſtropbe; and the Verſes ſung they call'd Ode and 
Antode: At laſt, ſtanding before the Altar, they 
lang the reſt, which they 7 call'd the Epode. The 


ments, as the Lyre, Pſaltery, &c. Pſalms; and Es 
the Singing them P/almody ; but thoſe Songs or *: Le one 
Odes wherein they ſang the Praiſes of their 2 4 


Gods, they calPd 1 and the DIY them Hymn 
N 


 Swpeetneſs i is moſt Nen to the Ode, The Pualities 
Ev*n when it riſes to the Praiſe of Gad. of this Poem. 
| 5 Ta | 
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__ . Of Pinaaric 
Perſe. 


TFT Orr 
To Heav'n it mounts in its ambitious Flight, 
And *mongſt the Gods and Heroes takes De. 
TERS | | light, 
Variety of Numbers ſtill belong den 
To the ſweet Melody of Ode or Song. 
Th' Expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, Fancy high; 
That ſhould not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly; 
No Words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch Order all, 
That tho* hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance 
| [to fall, 
No uſeleſs Line in Odes can find a Place, | 
Nor a repeated Word appear with Grace, 
But obſcene Words for ever give Offence, 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Sen/e. . 
The generous Style from ſtricteſt Rules of Art 
With Grace and brave Diſorder may depart. 


The PTV DAR IC Obs. 


Tars Sort of Ode is call'd Pindaric, from the 
Inventor Pindar, an antient Grecian, whom 
Alexander eſteem'd ſo much, that when he de- 


ſtroy'd the City Thebes, he ſpared only Pindar 


An Eæample 


of Cowley a. 


and his Family of all the Inhabitants, This 
Sort of Ode is employ'd in all manner of Sub- 
jects, Pleaſant, Grave, Amorous, Heroic, Philo- 
ſophical, Moral, Divine. Coroley was the firſt 
who introduced this Sort of Poetry into our 
Tongue; and his firſt Stanza of his Ode on Li 
berty, is both a good Deſcription, and proper 
Idea of this Kind of Ode, which is as follows. 


If Life ſhould a well-order*'d Poem be, 
In which he only hits the White 8 
Who joins true Profit with the beſt Delight; 
The more Heroic Strain let others take, 
Mine the Pindaric Way PIl make: 
| The: 
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The Matter ſhall be grave, the Numbers loofe 
[and free. 
It ſhall not keep one ſettled Pace of Time, 
In the ſame Tune it ſhall not always chime, 
Nor ſhall each Day juſt to his Neighbour 
[ rhyme. 
A thouſand Liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, 
And yet ſhall manage all without Offence, 
Le Or to the ng. of the Sound, or Greatneſs ( 
| [of the Senſe. J 
- Nor ſhall it ever from one Subject ſtart, 
Nor ſeek Tyran. yi tions to depart ; 
Nor its ſet Way o'er Stiles and Bridges make, 
Nor thro? the Lanes a Compaſs take, 
As if it fear'd ſome Treſpaſs to commit, 
When the wide Airs a Road for it. 
So the Imperial Eagle does not ſtay 
Till the whole Carcaſs he devour 
That's fall'n into his Power; 
As if his gen'rous Hunger underſtood ! 


That he can never want Plenty of Food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful Blood, 
And to freſh Game flies chearfully away, 


20 Kites and meaner Birds he leaves the man- 
| :gled Prey. 


SATT BG. 


Satyre is a free, jocoſe, witty, and ſharp Poem, Of Sayre. 
ſeverely inveighing againſt Vice, and all corrupt 
Manners and Perſons, and in ſhort, whatever de- 
ſerves our Laughter or Abhorrence. The Matter Iis Matter. 
therefore of Satyre is Turpitude; its Manner, In- 
vective; and its End, Shame. Satyre inveighs 
againſt and derides the Slothful, the Paraſite, 
the Loguacious, the Ingrateful, the Libidinous, 
Drunkards, the avaricious Uſurers, Bravo's, Rob- 
Sc bers, 


Dualities. | 


— 
bers, Adulterers, &c. Saytre is the Phyſician of 
a diſtemper d Mind, and endeavours the Cure by 
bitter and unſavoury, yet ſalutary Applications 
if the Diſorder continues, it acts chirurgically, 
cuts, cauterizes, and ſpares not. i 

'Trar Satyre be juſt, it ought to be general 
and true; otherwiſe it degenerates into a Libel, 
or ſcurrilous Lampoon, and accountable to the 
Law. It ought to be ſtrong, and to ſtrike power- 


fully; and the Style and Manner muſt be manly 
and ſmooth. | | 


I. Uſe, End, Folly and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kind, 


&c. 


That wound our Reaſon or debaſe the Mind; 

All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 

To 6b:ting Satyre's Province do relate. 

The Slothful, Paraſite, affected Fool, 

Th' ingrateful and the pert loquacious Tool, 

The Luftful, Drunkard, th* avaricious Slave, 

The ni) Bravo, and the tricting Knave, 
Satyre by wholeſome Leſſons would reclaim, 
And heal their Vices to ſecure their Fame. 

The Latin Writers decently neglect, 

But modern Readers challenge our Reſpect ; 

And at immodeſt Writings take Offence, 

If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 

Satyre ſhould be from all Obſceneneſs free, 

Not impudent and yet preach Modeſty. 

Our Freedom in our Poetry we ſee, 

That Child of Foy, begot by Liberty; 

But, vain Blaſphemer, tremble when you chuſe 


| God for the Subject of your impious Muſe : 


At laſt, the Jets which Libertines invent 
Bring the led Authors to juſt Puniſhment. 
Tho” Vice and Folly be keen Satyre's Aim, 
It ſhould not on their Natures here declaim. 
Good Satyre comes not but from Men of Senſe, 
Wit, and Sagacity, and Eloquence, — 


Of 


Of good Addreſs, and ſuch a 5 cd 
As may conſiſt with Mirth and Pleaſantry. 
A Satyre knows no Parts; but on our Sins 
Abruptly falls, or gradually begins: 
But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the hole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manners too, 
x [controul. 
Let flowing Language utter all you ſay, 
And ſmootheſt Words ſhould ſharpeſt Thoughts 
| [ convey. 


Or COME D V. 
COMEDY is one of the great Parts of Dra- Of Comedy, 


matic Poetry, or that which is acted on a Stage, 2nd Dramatic 


oetry 


in the Manner of a Play : A Drama being any 
Poetry acted by Perſons on a Stage, and is calPd 
a Play. This is the moſt uſeful, difficult, as 
well as the moſt delightful Sort of Poetry; of 
which, as I faid, Comedy is one great Part. 
Comedy is an agreeable Imitation or Repreſenta- 
tion of the Actions, Humours, and Cuſtoms of 
common Life. Its End is to deride Vice and 
Filly, and to recommend Virtue, not ſo much by 
Deſcription, as perſonal Action ; that Spectators 
may ſee and be aſham'd of the Baſeneſs and De- 
formity of Vice, in the Actions and Perſons of 
others, which they do not mind or regard in 
themſelves. | 

COMEDY has five Parts, viz. (1.) The . Parts of 
Prologue, which is a Speech made to the Spe- Comedy, fue. 
ctators before the Play begins; wherein the Poet Frolgue. 
is commended, the Objections anſwer' d, the Ar- 
gument of the Play declared, Cc. (2.) Protaſis; Protaſis. 
this is the firſt Part of the Play, in which the 
Sum of the whole Matter is related and propoſed, 
but the End is not yet diſcover*d : This is con- 

tain'd 
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Epitaſis. 


Cataſtaſis. 
Cataſtropbe. 
The Plot or 


Fable of the 


Drama,wwhat. 


The Fable, 
Manners, Sen- 
timents and 
Diction. 
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tain'd in the 7/7, and ſometimes the ſecond: AF 


alſo. (3.) Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, 


wherein the Play grows warmer, the Deen or 
Alion or Plot draws on and thickens, and you 


ſee ſomething promiſing. (4.) Cataſtaſis is the 
full Vigour and State of the Plot, which is now 


brought to its greateſt Height; but here your 


Expectation 1s deſtroy'd, and the Action em- 
broil'd in new Troubles. (5.) Cataſtropbe, or 
the Diſcovery or Unravelling the Plot; here you 
ſee all Things ſettling again on their Grſt Foun- 
dation, and terminate in an unecmpected happy 
Tſue. This employs the fifth, and ſometimes 
both the fourth and fifth Acts of the Play, for 
there are never more nor leſs than five Acts. 
Tax Plot or Fable is the Subject Matter of the 


Drama, or Play: An A# is a Part of the Fa- 


ble, which contains divers Actions according to the 
Diverſity of the Parts: And the Scene is a Part 
of an AF, wherein two or more Perſons are diſ- 
courſing and acting together. As to the Perſons, 
Manners, Sentiments, Diction, &c. ſee the fol- 
lowing Verſes. 


To four eſſential Things w'aſſign a Part, 

In every Comedy that's writ with Art; 

The Table, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 
And proper Diction that muſt all exprels. 

The Fable is the Plot that is deſign'd 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind; 

But without Manners theſe cannot be drawn, 

In them the Temper and the Humour's 

[ ſhown, 

As by the Sentiment; theſe are made known. 

The Diction is the Language that does ſhow 


1 Words, the Sentiments which from them 
[ flow, 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, © 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in his youthful 

| 5 [Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, | 
Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Huſbandmen : © 
Boys muſt not have th' ambitious Cares of 
2 | . e [ Mex, 
| Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load 
More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad. 
The other Way is Vulgar; oft we ſee 
A Fool derided by as great as He : 
III Poets thus will one poor Fop devour ; 
But to collect, like Bees, from ev'ry Flower 
Ingredients to compoſe the precious Juice, 
W hich ſerves the World for Pleafure and for 
(Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 
None can with their fd Characters dil- 

[penſe ; 
Fools fin, if they pretend to Vit or Senſe. 
The Merchant, Soldier, Student, Miſer, Beau, 
In their Demeanour, what they are, muſt ſhow. 
That filly Thing, Men call Sheer-F/, avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeouſly 7s cloyd. 
Humour is all, Wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 


Or TRAGEDY. 
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TRAGEDY is the moſt ſublime and uſeful Of Tragedy. 


of all Dramatic Poeſy: In this the Calamities of 
Uuftrious Perſons are acted by dramatic Perſons, to 


the End that the Minds of the Audience may The End and 
be affected with Pity, Mercy, Terror, &c, and Defign there. 


be 
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be le aware of the diſaſtrous Occaſions of thoſe 
Tragical Events, which are the Subſtance of the 
Play. In a Tragedy tis not abſolutely neceſſary 
there ſhould be hiſtorical Truth, but there muſt 
always be a Probability. There are three Lui. 


The Unities of ties. in Tragedy: (I.) The Unity of Action; the 


Action, 


Time, 


ard Place. 


Ackion muſt always be one, and not all the Action, 
of a Man's Life ; this muſt be entire, and have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End; and the Whole 
of fuch a Nature, as is apt to excite P:ty, Terror, 
and to refine the Paſſions in general. (2.) The 
Unity of Time; which Critics differ about not- 
withſtanding ; ſome allowing but four or five 
Hours, ſome ten, ethers fifteen, and Dryden 


twenty-four, for the Time of the Action. (z.) 


The Unity of Place; which requires but one 


Scene throughout the Play, tho' this is not ob- 


The Parts of © 


 Trageay. 


The Fable. 


The Manners. 


The Sentiment. 


ſerv'd in ſome of the molt ſucce/5ful Tragedies. 


A Tragedy compleat four Parts does claim: 
Fable the firſt and principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place to Diction is decreed. 
The Fable is of Tragedy the End, 
To which the grand Deſign does wholly tend; 
The Poet here employs his Care and Ar: 
To move the Paſſions, and incline the Heart. 
But if, in labour'd Acts, the pleaſing Rage 
Cannot by Turns our Hopes and Fears engage, 
Nor in our Minds a feeling Pity raiſe, 
In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 
The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care; 
By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. 
The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 
Tho? leaſt in Excellence of all the Three. 
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The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, © 
But ſuch as Truth and Likelihood poſſeſs. 
A Lie or Wonder cannot entertain, 
The Mind's chagrin d if the Diſcourſe be vain. 
The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, The Dickie. 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 
As noble Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid and profound; 
To them ſurprizing Touches you muſt join, 
And ſhew us a new Wonder in each Line. 
The Unitties of Aion, Time, and Place, - The Unities. 
Keep the Stage full, and ove the Play a 
| Grace. 
Thus all in a juſt Method well deſign'd. 
Leaves e — on the docile Mind. 


07 the EPIC or HEROIC Pot N. 


An Heroic or Epic Poem is a Diſcourſe i in- Of the Heroic 
vented with Art, to form the Manners by Inſtru- er Epic Poem. 
ctions, diſguiſed under the Allegory of an Action, 
which is important, and related in Verſe in a de- 
lightful, probable, and wonderful Manner. 

OR thus: It is the Imitation of one Action, 
lluſtrions, compleat, and of a certain Magnitude 
or Duration, which by a Narration in Hexameter 
(or Heroic) Verſes excites great Men to primary 
and beroic Virtues with Admiration and Delight. 

The Epic hath five Parts, the Action, Fable, Man- Its Parts. 
ners, Sentiments and Diction. 

TAE Aion ought to be (1.) One ; that is, The Afton. 
performed by one Hero, and in one continued Space 
of Time without Intermiſſion; and ſuch more- 
over, as cannot be divided into other whole and 
compleat Afions, (2.) Illuſtrious, and therefore of 
great and principal Men, and Heroes; and in 
| J/plendid and weighty Matter. (3.) Compleat, to 
| which none of all the Icidents may be wanting, 

. which 
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Fable. 
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which are neceſſary to render it abſolute and per 
felt to the End. (4.) Of a certain Magnitude 
or Duration, which is generally elne to be f in 
the Space of a Year or leſi. | 
Tar Fable is the Form, and; artful Repre- 
ſentation of the A#1on, which is the Matter of 


the Poem; the Manners, Sentiments, and Diction 


"Epiſodes 


are the neceſſary Ornaments of the Fable, The 
Fable conſiſts of ſome Parts plainly neceſſary, as 
(1.) The Exordium, or Beginning ; wherein the 
Aion of the Poem is propoſed, the Deity in- 
voked, and ſometimes the Work dedicated to 
ſome great Man or Friend. (2.) The Connection; 
which is a Series of various caſual Events conti- 
nued to that Part of the Work, where the Action 
receives a favourable or unhappy Turn. (3.) The 
Solution, which is all the Remainder of the Poem, 
from that Turn of the Action to the End. 

TRE unneceſſary Parts of the Fable are the 
Epiſodes, or Under- actions; as ſmall Digreſſions, 


Relations of other Matters, Sc. which, tho? they 


Manners, &C. 


The Pie 5 
of this Poem 
in Verſe. 


are not an eſſential Part, ought always to be con- 
gruous and dependent on the. main Action, and very 


pathetic. 
Tart Manners and Sentiments fall JIE the 


ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy; but the Diction 


is more ſublime, noble, and figurative, and the 
beſt that Language and Art can produce. 


We've told the Rules which 2 ragedy main- 
2 _ [rai 
But the Heroic claims a loftier Strain. 
In the Narration of ſome great Deſign _ 
Invention, Art, and Fable, all muit join: 
Here Fiction muſt employ its utmoſt Grace, 


AY mult aſſume a Body, Mind, and Face. 
. Would 
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Would you your Reader never ſhould be 
| tir'd? 
Chuſe ſome great Hero fit to be admit d. 
In Courage ſignal, and in Virtue bright; 
Let ev'n his Imperfections give Delight. 
Let his great Actions our Attention blind; 
Like Cefar or like Scipio frame his Mind. 
And not like Qdipus his perjur'd Race; 
A common Conqueror is a Theme too baſe. 
Chuſe not your Tale too full of Incidents; 
Too great Variety obſcures the Senſe. 
Achilles Rage alone when wrought with Skill 
Abundantly does a whole Iliad fill. 
Be your Narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 
And in Deſcriptions ſhew your zobleſt Art. 
There *tis your Poetry may be employ'd ; 
But trivial Accidents be ſure Pavoid. 
Let no mean Objects ſtay the curious Sight ; 
Allow your Work a juſt and noble Flight. 
Be your Beginning plain, and take good heed 
Too ſoon you mount not on the airy Steed; 
Nor tell your Reader in a thund' ring Verſe, 
1 fing the Conqueror of the Univerſe. 
What can an Author after this produce ? 
The lat” ring Mountain muſt bring forth a Mouſe. 
In the abounding Treaſure of his Mind 
The Poet does a thouſand Figures find ; 
With theſe gay Ornaments his Story grace, 
And ev'ry thing in beauteous Colours trace. 
At once he is both Pleaſing and Sublime, 
And ſcorns a heavy melancholy Rhyme. 
Thus onal Works vajt Treaſures do un- 
„ 
And whatſoe er he touches turns to Gold, 
All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire, 
He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy Warmth he every where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in 700 long Digreſſions loſt. 
His 
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His Verſes without Art a Method find, 
And of themſelves appear in Order join d. 
All without Trouble anſwers his Intent, 

Each Syllable ftill tends to the Event. 

Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe ; 

To love bis Writings is a kind of Praiſe. 
How great the Work ! Three thouſand Tears) 
= BEE Bos | [havepaſs'd, 

Yet but three Poets have this Poemgrac'd ; 

Furſt Homer, Virgil next, then Milton both | 


Wr have now view'd the zobleft and moſt 
magnificent Structures of the Art of Poetry: But 
there yet remain ſome lom and meaner Buildings 
and Out-bouſes, which make, as it were, the 


Suburbs of the Art, and afford Habitation to 


great Numbers of the meaner Sort of the rbyn- 
ing Tribe, which we ſhall take but very ſhort 
Notice of, and ſo leave them. The Principal of 
theſe" is | a als 


The E P I GRAM. f 


Of Epigram. Ax Epigram is a ſhort witty Poem, or Copy 


of Verſes, playing on the Fancies and Conceits, 
ariſing from any kind of SubjefFs, and. whoſe di- 


tes Characters ſtinguiſhing and peculiar Characters are Brevity, 


and chief 
Properties. 


Feet each of one alone can only write. 


Beauty and Point; which laſt is a ſharp and biting 
Turn of Wit. In this Martial is a Mafter-piece. 


The Epigram, with little Art compog'd, 
Is one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos d; 
Though it to twenty Verſes may extend, 
But beſt when it in 7200 or four does end, 
The Epigram in Shorineſ takes Delight, 

And though all Subjects are its proper Right, ( 


Tuo 
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To Parts this little Whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe. 
To make this Poem perfect, be your Care 
That Branty, Points, and Brevity appear. 
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THE AC ROST IC is aPrem or Number of Verſes, Acroftic and 
whoſe Property is, that the Initial Letters of the Auagran. 


Lines make up ſome Perſon's Name, Ti itle, or 
ſome particular Motto. But Mr. Spectator is not 
certain which was the greateſt Blockhead, he who 
invented Acroſtic, or the Inventor of the Anagram ; 
but however has, done both the Acroſtic and the 
Anagram the Juſtice to reckon them Ant among 
the Species of falſe Wit. 


An EPITHAL AMI UM is a | Nuptial Song or An Epithala- 
Poem: This is ſung on the Wedding Night ; the mum, what. 


Subject of which are the Joys and Praiſes of the 
Bride and Bridegroom : Here the Poet takes notice 
of the Country, Kindred, Courſe of Life and Studies, 


the Beauties of their Per/ons and the Endowments 


of their Mind, and celebrates them all. He 
dwells on the Felicity of Matrimony, of their 
| Nuptials in particular, and the Events which 
brought it about. He ſweetens the Diction with 


Kiſſes and other conjugal Amours and Endearments 


he introduces a Chorus of Deities, the Graces and 
the Muſes, all exulting with Joy, and promiſing 
to crown the new-married Couple with all auſpi- 


cious Events. In fine, he makes the Graces put 


them to Bed, and there leaves them to the Dire- 
Zions of Hymen and Venus; and, without heſita- 
tion, propheſies of their future numerous Off- 


hrivg, and wiſhes them all Happineſs for a Con. 


cluſion. 


GENETHLIACON i 18 a Birth-Day Ode or. Genethli 7acon, 
Song; wherein the Poet ſaith abundance of fine - ai... 


Things concerning both the Child's Parents and © 


TO” and the Child, or new-born Infant itſelf. 
| op | The 
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Panegyric. 


Palinoay. 


Epicedium. 
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The brave and heroic Actions of the Parents, their ir 
Family or Anceſtors are commemorated, their 
ſignal Virtues celebrated. The propitious Influen- 
ces of the Deity, the Stars, the guardian Angels, 
and eſpecially the Genius which rules the Birth 
and attends the Child through his Life, are all 
celebrated in the moſt auguſt Manner. He alſo 
takes notice of the Oracles, Auguries, Dreams of 
the Parents, Sc. which preceded the Birth; 
and concludes with wiſhing the Life and 2 
Fortune of the Babe, and the Parents all Happi- 
neſs and Comfort therein. 

PANEGYRIC is a laudatory Poem or Speech, 


made before an Aſſembly of People, and receives 


various Epithets according to the Subject Matter 


and Deen: As Eucbariſtic, which returns 


Thanks ; Encomiaſtic, when it is an Oration of 
Praiſe ; Parenetic, which gives Inſtruction, &c. 
PALINODY isa Poem wherein we accumulate 
Praiſes on a Perſon whom before we had treated 
with Aſper/ions and Reproaches, and make a 


ſolemn KRecantation of our n. and ** 
Opinions. 


EPICEDIUM 1s a funeral Song, which was 
us'd to be ſung at the Exequies, or Solemniza- 
tion of the funeral Rites and Solemnities, before 
the Body of the Deceas'd was inhumed. It 
conſiſted chiefly of the Praiſes of the Dead Per- 
ſon, on the Frail and Ficklene/ſs of Life, the 
many and funebrous Occaſions of Death; our 
own and others Grzef thereat; Excitations to 
Mourning and Lamentation, not only of Men, but 
znantmate Creatures; Conſolations to the Friends 
and Relatives of the Deceas'd, ſetting forth the 
Happineſs of the Dead in being deliver*d from a 
Life full of Mictions and lugubrous Accidents. 

NENMIA was a Song that was ſung at the fu- 
neral Pile to the Pipe or other Miſſic, which 0 
while 
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whilethe Body was conſuming: herein they prais'd 


the Deceas'd, and ſtirr'd up the People who ſtood 


by to Weeping and Mourning. 

EPITAPH is a ſort of epigrammatic Poem 
or Speech, which at firſt uſed to be pronounced at 
the Tomb of the interr'd Body; but ſince it is 
taken only for the [ſcription on the Tomb, re- 
lating the Name, Sex, Age, State, Merits, Ho- 
nours, Praiſes both of Perſon and Mind, the 
Kind of Death; and calling upon Paſſengers 
and SpeFators to a ſerious Reflection on Mortality, 
and the lubricous State of Life they are now in, 
and themſelves taken from. 

CEM O vas a kind of Poem made up of ſe- 
veral Sentences and Pieces taken from the Works 
of others; thus Auſonius made an Epicedium or 


Nuptial Song out of Virgil's Writings, and the 


Hiſtory of our Saviour has been compos'd of Sen- 
tences taken from Homer's Poems. 

ECHO is a jocoſe and merry Epigram, where- 
in the Verſes return the Sound of the laſt Syllables 
of many Words in a different Senſe, 
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RIC IS M., or, as it is other- Of Criticiſm, 


ONS) wile call'd, Critics, is a Word of 
„Greece Orginal, the Theme where- 
WED of ſignifies to judge or cenſure or 

Live one's Opinion of any Thing; 


© 


Seq? agreeable to which, theſe Words 


have been appropriated to that Art, Skill or 
Science, which conſiſts in a learned, exact and cu- 
rious Examination of the Words, Writings, and 
Afions of Men, diſtinguiſhing what is good, juſt, 
beautiful and Praiſe-worthy in them ; and pointing 


Definition 
thereof. 


but the Faults, Errors, Defects, and whatever is in- 


conſiſtent with the Rules of true and polite Learning, 
and good Senſe , cenſuring each Particular with its 
proper Character and Epithet, and duly expreſſing 
the Nature thereof. 0 | 
A Critic, then, is one well skill'd in judging, 
cenſuring and charaferizing, the Actions, Words 
and Writings of Men; and capable of diſcover- 
ing their more ſecret Beauties and Defects, which 


he knows are really ſuch according to the Nature 


of Things, which he makes his grand Criterion, 
or Rule of Judgment. And ſuch a Perſon, when 
he exerciſeth his Art, is ſaid to criticize upon a 
Man, his Words, or Writings, Sc. 

Ir this Definition of a Critic and his Art 
be well conſidered, it will appear that no /mall 
Stock of Abilities is requiſite to entitle a Man to 
a juſt Claim to this excellent Character; not- 


thſtanding ſo many make Pretenſions thereto. 
T 3 Both 


A Critic,wh 


Great Abili- 
ties reguiſite is 
4 Critic. 


Both Art and Nature muſt conſpire to make a 

good Critic, as well as a good Poet: As Mr. Pope 
he V well obſery'd in the following 
Lines. 


They both alike from Heav' n 1 their 
[Light, 
Theſe Born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, 


1 ay er we obſerve, that *tis an — Abſur- 
* dity to pretend to be thought a Critic for the ſake 
of a few low and quibbling Cenſures, Puns, and 
Witticiſms, upon an Author, as to be eſteem'd 


a Poet for ſcribbling a few dull Lines on any no- 
table Subject. For, | 


In Poets as true Genius is but rare, 
True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's Share. 


Good Critics Tu ſame great Perſon begins his Eſſay 2 


more rare than 


Abe. Criticiſm with an Obſervation of a like Nature; 


Tis hard to ſay if greater want of Skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. 

But of the two leſs dangerous is th* Offence 
To tire our Patience than miſlead our Senſe. 
Some fer in that, but Numbers err in this; 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one who writes amils. 


Good Authors AGAIN, *tis reaſonable to imagine that thoſe 

#he beſt Critics only are fit to be Judges of Authors, and their 
Writings, who themſelves are capable of com- 
poling, and writing well, and in a good Taſte; 
and therefore the Poet's Admonition is * ſea- 
ſonable: . 


Let ſi MY teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 


= THAT 
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Tran of a Critic is no partial, but an univer- 
fal Chara#er ; for conſidering Crit:ciſm as an Art 


Knowledge of all Things requiſite to qualify 
them to judge and determine of all Things, fo far 
as to diſtinguiſh their Beauties and Perfections, 


and their Faults and Imperfections, which is the 
proper Province of the Art of Criticiſm : Tho? 


it muſt be allow'd that Men may criticize beſt on 
ſuch Subjects as are moſt familiar to their Studies, 
and moſt practiſed by them. Tis impoſſible we 
ſhould be equally capable of Judging concerning 
all Things indifferently; and can only pretend 
to a perfect Maſtery in one Art or Faculty at 


moſt, and ſometimes we may come ſhort of 


that: Since 


One Science only. will one Genius fit, 

So vaſt is Art, ſo narrow human Wt ; 

Not only bounded to peculiar Arts, 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle Parts. 


Ix order then to define and eſtabliſh the Cha- 


racter of an univerſal Critic, tis neceſſary to con- Sourcestheregfs 


ſider the conſtituent Parts, and the Sources 
whence they are derived ; theſe are two, viz. 
Nature and Art. Nature lays the Foundation, 
and Art raiſes thereon and embelliſhes the Super- 
ſtructure, | | 


Unerring Nature-ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear unchang'd and univerſal Light, 


Life, Force, and Beauty, muſt to all impart, 


At once the Source, the End, and Teſt of Art, 
IE of Art 


though Men may be exceeding good Judges in 4 2 
ſome particular Matters relating to their Buſineſs 


and Profeſſion, they will never merit the Title of 
Critics, unleſs they are profoundly skill'd in the 
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85 Art from that Fund each juſt Supply provides, 


Works without Show, and without Pomp 
[ preſides, 


The Natural Tux Parts which Nature furniſhes towards 
_ 9 conſtituting a Man a Critic are very many; a. 
: mong which we may reckon the following as 
; principal. 35 

Magnanimity, FIRST, Magnanimity, or a large capacious 
2 3 Mind, ſometimes calPd a Greatneſs of Soul. By 
; this ſpecial Bounty of Nature a Man is capable of 
receiving and containing a very great Store of 
Ideas, of every Sort from the nobleſt to the meant 
Claſs. A capacious Mind is the Storehouſe of a 
Critic ; it is the Repoſitory of his Materials of 
Art, whereby he forms his Judgment from whence 
his Criticiſms proceed. Here he finds the won- 
drous Infinity of Images and Portraits of natural 
Objects, drawn with Nature's own unerring 
Hand in Miniature, by which he examines all 
the Productions and Works of Art, and can 
ſoon pereeive the Relation between them, and 
point out their Agreement or Incongruity, and 

therefore can cenſure accordingly. 


Great Minds alone can the vaſt World contain, 
And ſtore Ideal Natures in the Brain. 

To them the great Prerogatives belong 

To judge and cenſure what is right or wrong: 
And theirs, and not of litile Minds, the Part 
To ſhew from Nature what is juſt in Art. 


Aﬀree andeaſy Secondly, A clear, free and eaſy Conception of 
Conception. Ideas and their various Natures, Relations and 
Differences, 1s the next indiſpenſable Quality in 
a Critical Genius ; that is, he muſt have what 
we generally call a clear Head. A large Mind 


of Ideas, like the Atmoſphere of Atoms, had need 
| | A 


Of CRITICISM. 
de very clear and ſerene, that all things therein 
may be perceiv*d viſible and diftinft by the Mind's 
Refleftion ; elſe Darkneſs, Obſcurity, and Confu- 
fron will perpetually poſſeſs the Mind, and per- 
plex it with inextricable Difficulties in all its In- 
quiries and Reſearches. 


We, loſt in Error, wander here and there, 
FilPd with Anxiety and wild Deſpair, 

We ſeek our way, and often ſeek in vain, 
Till Sol relucent ſets us right again. 


As when thick Miſts or Fogs obſcure the re, | 


Thirdly, He muſt be poſſeſs d with that Prin- A fue and er- 
ciple which gives him a nice and true Notion of guifite Tad. 


what is agreeable, or diſagreenble ; SR or un- 
pleaſant; beautiful and formous, or ugly and infor- 
mous; plauſible, or deſpicable ; with every other 
9uality and its Oppoſite, in all his Ideas of Things: 
And this Principle we may call the Standard of 
Nature, and is the grand Criterion of univerſal 
Criticiſm, and remains invariable and always the 
ſame. From this Affection of Nature it is that 
we are ſo much more delighted and pleaſed with 
ſome things than others; that ſome Ideas tranſ- 
port us almoſt beyond our Senſes, and ſome- 
times our very Reaſon too, and fill our Souls 
with exlatic Joys and unſpeakable Pleaſures ;, that 
others affect us but 7ndifferently, and are neither 
much deſirable nor deteſtable; and laſtly, that ſome 
affect us with very diſagreeable and uneaſy Sen- 
fations, and cauſe in us an utter Abhorrence, De- 
teftation and Averſion to them. Now unleſs a Man 
be truly. inſpir*d with this Principle, and can, in 
virtue thereof, find himſelf nicely affected with 
all the various Degrees of Senſation from the moſt 
deteftable to the moſt raviſhing which ariſe from 
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Of CRITICISM. 
the Ideas of Things, he will never be able to riſe 
above the Character of a dull Critic. 
Fourthly, A natural Wiſdom or Sagacity is ano- 
ther Qualification neceſſary toconſtitute a Critic ; 


by this he is enabled to make a true Diviſi on of 
the various Parts of his [deas, which are intended 


as the Subject of his Scrutiny and Criticiſms ; and 


to make proper Arrangements and Diſtributions 
of them, according to their different Natures, 
Kinds, and Species; otherwiſe he can never make 


a juſt Compariſon in order to form a Fudgmen! 


concerning them ; but muſt be perpetually puz- 
zled and perplexed amidſt his own Blunders, 
and miſtake the Senſe and Meaning of Things. 
*Tis this Talent gives a Man a Logical Head- 
piece, without which he muſt as abſurdly aim at 
the noble Title of a Critic, as he endeavours to 
eſcape the odious — of a wretched 
Blanarrer. 


"Tis native "2H which muſt form the Mind 

Of him who for a Critic is deſign'd ; 

Without this Faculty in vain he tries 

To be thought Critic, or to criticize ; 

A diffrent Fate attends him, for alas ! 
He's deem'd a blundering, dull, ignoble Ajs. 


Fifthly, A good Memory, tenacious of Impreſſions 
of every kind, and from. all Sorts of 1deas or Ob- 
jetts, is another Eſential in the Compoſition of a 
Critic. For though Mr. Pope's Obſervation is 


often confirm'd by Experience, 


That, in the Soul while Memory prevails, 
The ſolid Pow'r of Underſtanding fails; 


yet this is not always the Caſe: Some Men 


are equally bleſs'd with great Memories and great 
Underſtanding , 


07 CRITICISM. 


Underſtanding, and unleſs it were ſo we might i m 
vain expect to fee or boaſt of a finiſh'd Critic. 
Tis certain a Man cannot become excellent in 
any Art or Science without a conſiderable Me- 
mory ; and *tis as certain that Criticiſm requires 
this Talent in the higheſt Degree of Perfection, 
human Nature is capable of; the Reaſon where- 
of may appear farther on. 


 Sixthly, A fine Imagination, and ſprightly Fancy, 4 fine Imagi- 
are neceſſary 1 in a genuine Critic. As Magnant- vation and 


mily is the Faculty of treaſuring up vaſt Stores of pb. 


Ideas, ſo Imagination is the Power of viewing, 
comparing, altering and compounding the Ima- 
ges of Objects received in our Minds, into all 
the Varieties of Pifure and Vi} ſon, that are agree- 
able or delightful to the Fancy. There is abun- 
dance of Work for the imaginative Faculty in 
Criticiſm : A Critic ought to be exceeding apt 
and ready at forming Gueſſes, Conjectures, and 
planſible Hypotheſes: Where the Nature, Cohe- 
rence, Relation or Reaſon of things are latent 
and obſcure, there an ingenious Imagination aſſiſts 
much in forming the Cr:tici/m, and a ſprightly 
Fancy ſets it off with a peculiar Grace and Air. 
In ſhort, this Power of the Mind will at leaſt ex- 
empt him from the Opprobrium of a Dullard ; 
and his Conjecture will be allow*d to be an art- 
ful Hypotheſis, when it can't be ſuppoſed a true or 
Juſt Criticiſm. When Mr. Pope ſays, 


Where Beams of «arm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft Figures melt away, 


ke is to be underſtood of People in common, 
particular Caſes excepted 3 for what are great 
Genius's, as Virgil, Milton, Newton, Locke, Ad- 
diſon, and Mr. Pope himſelf, but Exceptions to 


the * Madel and Standard _ human Nature? 
* 


ly Fancy 
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The Faculty of Fiction is almoſt as neceſſary in a 


"Critic as in a Poet; the latter being in a great 


meaſure the Subject of the other's Art. 


For gen'rous C ritics fan the Poet's F 1 
And teach the World with Reaſon to admire. 


Seventhly, Tis requiſite a Critic ſhould have 
the Happineſs of a free, clear and eaſy Diction. 
The manner of Expreſſion is a Matter of great Im- 
portance in Criticiſm. We are beholden to this 
Art for the good Offices it does us in explaining 
and diſcovering to us the concealed and recluſe 
Beauties and Perfections of an Author's Perfor- 
mance, Sc. but if this be undertaken in an un. 
couth, confuſed and obſcure Language, we, inſtead 


of being inſtructed, are but doubly perplex*'d and 


confounded, and therefore little obliged to ſuch 
Criticiſms, Not that a Critic ſhould be verboſe ; 


for 


Words are like Leaves, and where they moſt 
T. [ abound 
Much Fruit of Senſe beneath is rarely found. 


But his Expreſſion ſhould be conciſe as wel 
as clear; genuine, not foreign to the Matter; 


and fertile with Ideas, ſententious and pregnant 


with Senſe ; and ever preſented with a ſerious 
and inſtructive Air. Bs 


Thus true Expreſſion, like the radiant Sun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon ; 
It gilds all Objects, but it alters none. 
Expreſſion is the Dreſs of Thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable. 
In Words, as Faſhions, the ſame Rule will hold, 


Alike fantaſtic if too new, or old, [Mr. Pope. 
THESE 


„ RITIe rs 
Tuxsx are the principal Qualifications requi- 
gte to conſtitute a critical Genius. If a Man be 
thus endowed by Nature, I think 'tis plain he 
is thereby render'd capable of a good Underſtand- 
ing, a great Share of Learning, and conſequently 

of] becoming a Man of Genius, fine Taſte, Sublimity 
of Thought, and Solidity and Profundity of Fudg- 
nent; all which together compleat the Character 
of a Critic. | | 


Bur next to theſe Natural Qualities, there are 23, moral. 
certain Moral Diſpofitions, which make a Man 2ualities of a 
ſomewhat more than a mere Critic, and that is, a Criric. 


juſt and good Critic. 


Learn then what Morals Critics ought to 
[ ſhow, 
For tis but half a Judge's Task to know. 


'?Tis not enough Wit, Art, and Learning join; 


In all you ſpeak let Truth and Candour ſhine : 
Without good Breeding Truth is diſapprov'd; 
That only makes ſuperior Senſe belov'd. 

| Mr. Pope. 


TRUTH and Honeſty are the primary Excellen- Trath and 
_ cies in a Critic ; for he to whom the Liberty is Hen. 


indulged of dealing with Men's Character, Repu- 
tation and Merit, ought above all others to be 
ſuppoſed to have the ſtricteſt and moſt ſacred Re- 
gard to thoſe Principles, which are the eternal 
Rules of doing Juſtice in the way of Judgment 
and Cenſure. What wretched and deteſtable 
Murderers of Men's Names and Fame are thoſe, 


who, in their Criticiſms, ſhall, for the ſake of 
any Influence whatever, take the horrid Liberty 
of departing from the ſacred Laws of Truth, and 


violate the Ties of Honour and Honeſty ! 


Good 
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Good Critics ſcorn Deceit, and hate a Lie; 
They'll dare to pate the Truth, though for't 
| [to dye, 


Tis not the lo Conditions, - the Applauſe of 
another, the Debaſement of one's ſelf, the Fa. 
vour of the Honourable, or the Bous of the 


| Powerful, which can hinder an boneſt Critic, 


from ſpeaking freely what he thinks is Truth. 
CANDOUR is the next moral Perfection in 
a Critic of Worth. This indeed is always a 


_ Concomitant of Truth and Honour, but yet is very 


Hood. Nature. 


different from them; for a Man though he does 
not falſify the Truth, may be diſingenuous and 
conceal it; and prove partial to Merit; which 
Faults are entirely prevented in a Crilic of a can- 
did Mind. A Critic who deals ingehuouſiy with 
an Author, will be as careful to diſcover and re- 
commend the Wit and beautiful Paſſages in any 


Performance, as to detect and expoſe the Faults 


and Imperfections thereof; the former he doth 
with Pleaſure, the latter with Regret. 


A Candid Fudge will read each Work of Wit 
With the ſame Spirit that its Author writ ; 
Survey the Whole, nor ſeek ſight Faults to find 
Where Nature moves and Rapture warms the 
[Mind ; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull Delight, 


Ihe gen'rous Pleaſure to be charm'd with Wit. 


GOOD-NATURE is next among the ami- 
able Morals of a Critic; *tis this excellent Qua- 
lity which tempers all his Criticiſins with a feveet 
and generous Grace and Air: A kind, benevolent 
and good-natur*d Criticiſm, though it be defign*d 
to remark upon our Faults, is nevertheleſs agree- 
able and engaging and gives us Grounds P 

| thin 
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think at the ſame time, the Critic hath a od 
Opinion of us, and would take a ſuperior Plea- 
ſure in criticizing in our Favour, A. benevolent 
Critic knows, 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs Piece to ſee; 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor er ſhall be. 


Such a Critic always conſiders the Scope and 

End of the Author; and thinks it but reaſon- 
able to make allowance for human Nature and 
Frailties. He readily grants, 


That if the Means be juſt, the Conduct true, 


Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial Faults, is due. 


He knows moreover, that 
In Wit, as Nature, what affects our Hearts 
Is not th*ExaCtneſs of peculiar Parts; 
Tis not a Lip, or Eye, we Beauty call, 
But the Joint Force and full Reſult of all. 


Longinus obſerves, that the Productions of a 4 Ob/erwa- 
great Genius, with many Lapſes and Inadverten- tion of Longi- 
cies, are infinitely preferable to the Works of an . 


inferior Author, who is ſcrupulouſly exact, and 
conformable to all the Rules of correct Writing. 


Such even Wits, as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning Faults one quiet Tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 


Mr. Pope further obſerves to this Purpoſe ; 
Some Beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 
For there's a Happineſs, as well as Care 
And nameleſs Graces which no Methods teach, 
And which a Maſter-Hand alone can reach. 
Great 


/ 
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Of CRITICISM. 
Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to Faults true Critics dare not mend, 
From vulgar Bounds with brave Diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a Grace beyond the Reach of Art. 


Ir then Nature has liberally endowed a Man 
with the fore-mention'd great Capacities and Ta- 
lents, and he be at the ſame Time a Man of 
Truth and Honour, Candour and Good-nature, 
there remains only one great Qualification more, 
to eſtabliſh him a competent Judge of Men and 
Things; and that is unzverſal Learning. 
The Qualfca ART therefore puts the finiſhing Hand to a 
— % Critic. Mr. Addiſon obſerves — There is nothing 

ritic ae more abſurd than for a Man to ſet up for a Crit 


From Ar 

Without a good Inſight into all the Parts of Learn- 
Literary ing. He muſt have a Literary Genius, and true 
Genius. Reliſh for all polite and learned Sciences Nor is 


this ſufficient yet; he muſt acquire a tolerable 

| Knowledge and Acquaintance. even with the 
Mathematical Myſteries of Mechanical and Manual Arts and 
and Mechani- Trades, with the Phraſeology and manner of Ope- 
cat Knowledge ration in each. In the Critic we expect to find, 
not only great Endowments of Nature, but the 

moſt ample Accompliſhments of Arts, and uni- 

verſal Knowledge. The Buſineſs of a Taylor, 

Cobler or Tinker, may ſometimes afford ter 

or Occaſion to exerciſe the Talent of a Critic as 

Al kind ef notably as the /ublimer Speculations of the Gram- 

Philological marian, Geometrician, Theologiſt, or Philoſopher. 
Lean. But above all things a Perſon ought to have a 
perfect Maſtery of Language; not only the Ori- 

ental, as Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Albiopic, &c. 

but the Metern, as the Latin, Halian, Spaniſh 

and French, together with the Greek in all its 

Dialects ; and alſo the Northern Languages, as 

Efpecialy the antrent Gothic, Saxon, Francic, German, 


bu or Teutonic, Daniſh, &c. Becauſe without 
Languages. theſe 
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theſe he can never be ſo good a Judge of Phi- 
| lological Literature in all its Branches, which is 
the moſt uſual Subject of "Criticiſm ; nor yet of 
his native Language, which is derived from many 
of them; the peculiar Beauties, Force, and Pro- 
riety of which ought to be moſt illuſtriouſly diſ- 
play 'd in a Crit, LINES. > + 

Haix thus ſhew'd that all the Forces of 
Nature and Art muſt join to finiſh a Critic, and 
alſo what moral Qualities are requiſite to deno- 


minate him a good one, I ſhall next briefly point 


out the Characters of a bad Critic in ſome notable 
Particulars, ' For in this, as well as in all other 
Arts, there are very bad Performers. 


If Mevius ſeribble in Apolles Spight, 


There are who judge {till worſe than he can 


write. PoE, 
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Tux firſt Cbaratteriſtic of a bad Critic is The Chara- 
| Want of Genius, and a Mind peculiarly form'd 2% f a 


for ſuch Speculations. On 'this Account many 


bad Critic. 
Want of. . 


monſtrous and mis-/hapen Productions have had a Genius. 


Birth in this Province of the Republic of Letters, 


Againſt theſe Mr. Pope points his Satyre. 


Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 
Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain Fools 
| fy [at laſt, 
Some neither can for Vits nor Critics paſs, 
As heavy Mules are neither Horſe nor Aſs. 


Thoſe Halfelearn d Witlings numerous in our 


„ | ＋öoͤ“ĩ 
As Halfeform'd Inſedts on the Banks of Nile, 


. Unfiniſh*d Things, one knows not what to 


1 8 | e call, 
Their Generation's ſo equivocal, 
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Of CRITICISM. 
ILL NATURE is the worſt of all the bad 
Qualities of a Critic : They who attempt to criti- 


cixe with this unhappy Diſpoſition, prove more 


formidable and cruel than the Popiſb Inguiſitors; 
they ſeize upon the miſerable Author's Fame and 
Merit, and torture him without Remorſe. As it is 
impoſſible they ſhould have a good Opinion of 


another Man's Performance, ſo little Good. 


Nature, Ingenuity, or Forgiveneſs is to be expected 
from them, They never fail of meeting with 
hard Quarters, who wretchedly fall under the 
ſevere Laſhes of their malignant Tongues or 
Pens : But as the chief End of thoſe enormous 
Productions of Nature is to delight themſelves 
in ſporting with, and endeavouring to deſtroy 
the CharaFer and Eſteem of Men eminent for 
Virtue and Wiſdom, ſo they never fail of render- 
ing themſelves odious and deteſtable to all conſide- 
rate and judicious Men ; and as ſuch I leave 
them. of | 2 WS 
PRIDE, next to Il- Nature, is a Quality the 
moft to be condemn'd in a Critic. Concerning 
the proud Cenſurer, hear the excellent Poet 


Mr. Pope. 


Of all the Cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring Judgment and miſguide the 
| + 1 [Mind, 
What the weak Head with ſtrongeſt Biaſs rules 
Is Pride, the never-failing Vice of Fools. 
Whatever Nature has in Worth deny'd, 
She gives in large Recruits of needful Pride. 
For as in Bodies, thus in Souls, we find 
What wants in Blood and Spirits, ſwell'd with 
Is [Wind: 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to their De- 
3 | oe, 
And fills up all the mighty Void of Senſe > : 
us 


1 > wwe C7 


%& wr 1 


by the Language, Style and Phraſe, not attend- | 


between very good, and very bad; that is, a Hy- 


S -CERITIETSM. ai 
Thus where right Reaſon drives that Cloud : 


[aways 
There beamy Truth ſhines with reſiſtleſs Day. 


Taz Capricious and Affected Critic, who can Caprice and 
reliſh only ſome particular Things, and rejects 4/e#arron, 
the Whole for want of theſe, makes the next 
Claſs of bad Judges. Some affect to make their 
Criterion, a fine Conceit, a glittering Thought, 
or Point of Wit ; others judge a Performance 


ing to the Senſe and Juſtneſs of the Ideas and 
their Connections. Again, ſome admire none 
but foreign, others none but antient, and others 
none but modern Productions. Laſtly, The Af- 
fectation of ſome is ſo wonderfully contrary to that 
of others, that ſome are to be found who can 
praiſe nothing, but what every body praiſes ; 
while others take as much Care to be ſingular, 
and will rather judge wrong by themſelves, than 
right with the Multitude. But thoſe who judge 
things right or wrong according as the Author is 
of their. Opinion or Party, or on the contrary 
ſide, I do not dignity ſo much as with the Name 
of bad Critics, but rather that of bigotted or preju- 
diced Coxcombs. E. „ eie 0 e | 
In the laſt Place, the Pedantic Critic we find Pedas m. 
in the Rear of this Tribe. A Smatterer in 
Learning may ſerve to make a Criticaſter, as 
well as one in Verſe a Poetaſter; but both are 
alike diſhonourable to the Science. For Critics, 
like Poetry, is an Art which can admit no Mean 


percritic and a Criticaſter. Tis eaſy for Perſons 
to have Learning enough to deſerve the latter 
Epithet, but 'tis with much more Difficulty they 
merit the former. In ſhort, a Pittance of Learn- 
Mg, as it is often moſt hurtful to Religion, ſo it 

U 2 always 


| 
| 
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always is to Critics; in puffing the Mind up 
with Vanity and Conceit, and a Preſumption 


- which generally ſpends itſelf in Ridicule, Con- 


tempt, and ungenerous Reflections on Men of Merit 


and ſolid Judgment and Learning. To this 


. Rules and ge- 


neral Inflru- 
ations for 
Critics by 
Mr. Pope. 


Purpoſe the before-mention'd nd 55 
ſings: 


A little Ter is a SOLE thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian Spring: 
There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 
And Drinking largely ſobers us again. 
F rd at firſt Sight with what the Muſe im- 
a [ parts, 
In fearleſs Youth we tempt the Heights of 
[ Arts; 
While 3 the bounded Level of our Minds 
Short Views we take, nor fee the Lengths be- 
-— > TRnd, 
But more advanc'd behold with ſtrange Sur- 
. . (prize 
New diſtant Scenes of endleſs Science riſe ! 


 Havins thus particularized the Character of 


a Good and Bad Critic, it may be proper next 
to ſubjoin the excellent Advice and Inſtruction 
which Mr. Pope gives to thoſe who engage in 


Works of Criticiſm and Cenſure. 


* 


— But you who ſeek to give EY merit Fame, 
And juſtly bear a Critic's noble Name, 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own Reach to know, 
How far your Genius, Taſte, and Learning go; 


Launch not beyond your Depth; but be dif- 
[ creet, 


And mark that Point wbere 80 and Dullneſs 
| meet. 


Nature 
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Nature to all Things fix'd the Limits fit, 


And wiſely curb'd W h Man' s pretending 
[Wit. 


Firſt follow Nature, and your Judgment frame 
By her juſt Standard, which is ſtill the ſame. 


Truſt not yourſelf, but your Defects to know 


Make uſe of ev'ry Friend and ev'ry Foe. 


Be not the firſt by whom new Terms are try'd, + 


Nor yet the /aft to lay the old aſide, 
Avoid Extremes, and ſhun the Faults of ſuch 
Who ſtill are pleas'd 200 little or too much. 


At ev'ry Trifle ſcorn to take Offence ; 


That always ſhows great Pride or little Senſe. 
Thoſe Heads, as Stomachs, ſure are not the beſt 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt : 
Yet let not each gay Turn thy Rapture move ; 
For Fools admire, but Men of Senſe approve. 
Regard it not, if Wit be old or new; 

But blame the falſe, and value ſtill the true, 
Nor for the ſake of Imitation err; 

Nor chuſe, for Learning, to be Sale: 


Think not your Reputation ſafe, becauſe 


Or Fools admire, or Vulgar give Applauſe. 

Be thou the firſt true Merit to befriend ; 

His Praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend, 

Of old thoſe met Rewards who could excel, 

And ſuch were praiꝶd who but endeavour dwell. 

To what baſe Ends, and by what abje& Ways, 

Are Mortals urg'd through ſacred Luſt of. 
_[Praife! 

Ah ne'er ſo dire a Thirſt of Glory boaſt, 

Nor in the Critic let the Man be loſt, 


Let Vice and the Prophane your Darts engage; 


There point your Thunder, and exhauſt your 
[ Rage. 


Jet ſhun their Fault, who ſcandalouſly nice 
Will needs miſtake an Author into Vice. 


U 3 All 
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Some poſitive, perſiſting F ops we know, 


Unbiaſs'd or by Favour or by Spight ; 
Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, or blindly right; 


All ſeems infected that th* Infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd Eye. 


He filent always when you doubt your Senſe, 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming Difi- 


[dence, 


That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo; 
But you with Pleaſure own your Errors paſt, 
And make each Day a Critic on the laſt. 
Tis not enough your Counſel ſhould be true, 
Blunt Truths more Miſchiefs than nice Falſe- 

5 lIh)hocodaòs do. 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propoſs'd as things forgot. 
Be Niggards of Advice on no Pretence, 


For the worſt Avarice is that of Senſe. 
With mean Complacence ne'er betray your 


| [ Truſt, 

Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 

Fear not the Anger of the Wiſe to raiſe; 

Thoſe beſt can bear Reproof who merit 
„„ [ Praiſe, 

Fear moſt to tax an honourable Fool, 

Whoſe Right it is uncenſur d to be dull. 


Tis beſt ſometimes your Cenſure to reſtrain, 


And charitably let the Dull be Vain. 
Your Silence there is better than your Spight, 


For who can rail ſo long as they can write: 


Of Cenſure careleſs be, nor fond of Fame, 


Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, 


And,. as not faultleſs, not too vain to mend. 


But where's the Man, who Counſel can beſtow, 


Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to 
[ know 3 


Tho 


Tho? learn'd, well-bred; and tho? well-bred, 

3 | | [ ſincere 5 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere ? 
Who to a Friend his Faults can freely ſhow, 
And gladly praiſe the Merit of a Foe; 

Bleſt with a Taſte exact yet unconfin'd, 

A Knowledge both of Books and human Kind; 


Gen'rous Converſe; a Soul exempt from Pride; 
And Love to Praiſe, with Reaſon on his Side? 
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of GEOGRAPHY; or the 
Dzs8CRIPTION of the GLOBE 
of LanD and WATER. | 


U EOGRAPHY is a Deſcription Geography de- 
Jof the Surface of the Earth, or ned. 
. » MES terraqueous Globe, and all its Parts; 

KN © © 2 may be divided into two great 
Parts, viz. (1.) Geogra ro- [ts Diwiſion 
DC perly ſo calPd, as it Kaen Kong into Geography 

lya Deſeriron of the Land, or terreſtrial Part 27279 /* 


of the Surface of the Globe. (2.) Hydrography, 2 _ 


which contains a Deſcription of the Wailers, or 
aqueous Part of the Earth's Surface. 

Proper or ſpecial Geography is again divided 7 4 He- 
into (I.) Chorography, which is a Deſcription of * 1 17 
particular Countries, as Great-Britain, France, Chorgraply 
&c. (2.) Topography, which is a Deſcription of and Topogra- 
particular Places. Geography may again be di- 5%. 
vided into (1.) The Phyſical Part, which treats of 
the Nature and Qualities of the ſeveral Parts of 
the Earth and its Appennages; as the Figure, 

Magnitude, &c. of the Earth itſelf ; of Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rivers, &c. of Beaſts, . and 

Fiſhes, &c. (2.) The civil or political Part, 
which treats of Cities, Towns, Societies, Laws, 

Language, Learning and Cuſtoms, of the ſeveral 
Peoples and Nations of the Earth. | 

Tae Principles on which the Science af Geo- The Principles 
graphy depends, are of three ſorts, viz. (1.) Pro- Y Ce. 

polittions 
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poſitions of Geometry, Arithmetic and Tri igonome- 
try. (2.) Aſtronomical Precepts and Theorems, 
(3.) Experience ; for the greateſt Part of Geo- 
graphy is the Reſult of the Obſervations and Ex. 
perience of thoſe who have travel'd and deſcrib'd 
the ſeveral Countries. 
Of the general Sick the Globe or Body of Earth on which 
97 we live, is the immediate Subject of this curious 
erbe, I dall firſt conlider the 
more general and abſolute Afections thereof, and 
then thoſe which are more particular. Of the firſt 
Kind are (1.) The Figure or Form. (2.) The 
Magnitude or Dimenſions thereof. (3.) The 
Motion of the Earth. (4.) The Situation there- 
of in reſpe& of the other Parts of the Univerſe, 
(g.) The conſtituent Parts or Subſtance of the 
___ Earth, Of all which in their Order. | 
Of the Figure As to the Figure of the Earth, the Antients 
bad different and very odd and abſurd Opinions 


The odd NM | 
phe f bel of it. Some thought it was plain; others, that 


 Antients about it was concave z and again ſome, that it was 


it. quadrangular ; z and others, that it was oblong, or 
in Form of a Parallelogram. Crates reſembled 

it to a Semicircle; Hipparchus to a round Table; 
Pofidonius to the Form of a Sling; Leucippus to 

the Form of a Drum; and others form'd other 

vulgar and rude Conceptions, and made wretch- 

ed and ſenſeleſs Compariſons concerning it; all 
which were in Time confuted, as the World 
The true Fi- grew wiſer. When and where Mathematical 
os - Knowledge came to be underſtood, Philoſophy 
Foundneſs o (Which without it is generally the moſt aukward 
Sphericity, Nonſenſe) ſoon convinc'd Men that the Figure 
of the Earth was that of a round Ball or Globe; 
and this Opinion was ſufficiently eſtabliſh*d and 
even demonſtrated by many of the Antients, as 
 Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, Archimedes and others; 
and indeed common — and as 

0 
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of Travellers, Navigators, and Aſtronomers does 


ſo invincibly atteſt the Truth of the Roundneſs of 
the Earth by many infallible Obſervations and 
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Arguments, that it can never more be doubted Or rather that 
of. But tho? the Earth, as to the general Idea, Ja prolate 


be of a Round or Spherical Form, yet the makes 
or Newtonian Philoſophy (which refines on all 
others) hath really demonſtrated that it is not 
exactly round, but ſpheroidical, or that of an ob- 
late Sphere or Spheroid: And that the Diameter 
of the Equator, or from Eaſt to Weſt, is greater 
than that of the Poles, or from North to South, 
by about 34 Miles, the Proportion to each other 
being as 692 to 689. 

Taz Magnitude of the Earth is eaſily attain- 

able many Ways, as I have ſhew'd in my ung 

Trigonometer's Guide. For ſince it is known to 
be round, and that one Degree of a Great Circle 
thereof contains 69 and a half of our Statute 
Miles, tis evident the Circumference of the Earth 
will be 25020 Miles; and therefore the Diame- 
ter or Thickneſs of the Earth is 7964 Miles; the 
Surface will contain 199250205 Square Miles, 
and the ſolid Content of the Earth will be 
264466789170 Cubic Miles. 

Taz Motion of the Earth about the Sun hath 
been long aſſerted by the Learned, and denied by 
the Ignorant and the Enthuſiaſt, who never fail to 
oppugn what they don't underſtand. In the 
dark Ages of Antiquity Pythagoras was the firſt 
who diſcern'd and maintain'd it; which was 
again loſt, with all other valuable Learning, for 
many Ages, till retriev'd by Copernicus, Galileo, 
Sc. and is now demonſtrated beyond alt Exce- 
ption to equal Judges of the Matter. For fince 
it is ſufficiently proved, That the Squares of the 
Periodical Times are proportional to the Cubes of the 


Diſtances from the C enſers 1 the Orbits, about 


which 


Sphere, or 
Spheroid, 


Of the Magni- 
tude of the 
Earth. 


Of the Motion 
of the Earth 
about the Sun. 
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which the Planets, both primary and ſecondary, per- 
form their reſpective Motions ; and that this Law 

_ obtains in all the circulating Bodies of the Uni- 
verſe; *tis evident the Sun would obſerve it alſo, 

did it really move round the Earth, as it appears 
to do, in 365 Days: But that it does not obſerve 

mode round it 18 plain, for the Moon moves about the Earth 
the Earth. in 27 Days, and is 60 Semidiameters of the 
Earth diſtant from us. Now the Square of 27 is 
729, and of 365 is 1332253 alſo the Cube of 
60 is 216000; therefore ſay, As 729: 133225 
: 216000: 394603565 the Cube Root of which 
is 340 nearly, which therefore ſhould be the 
Diſtance of the Sun in Semidiameters of the 
Earth: But *tis well known the real Diſtance of 
the Sun 1s above 2000 Semidiameters; according 
to which it could not turn round the Earth in leſs 
than 5196 Years, if it obſerved the ſame general 
Law which all the reſt of the heavenly Bodies do. 
_ Conſequently the Earth moves round the Sun, 
and not the Sun round it. This is called the 
The Annan Annual or Yearly Motion of the Earth : Beſides 
1 Duma; Which, at the ſame time, it revolves about its 
Motion of the Own Axis once in 24 Hours, and is calPd the 
Earth. Diurnal Motion, which is the Cauſe of Day and 
Night, as the other is, in part, of the Seaſons of 
the Year : All which you have largely illuſtrated 
in my Philoſophical Grammar, . 
Sixck then the Earth is a Body moving 
round the Sun as its Center, it muſt be eſteem'd 
a Planet as well as Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c. 
are for the very ſame Reaſon; and with reſpect 
to them obtains its Place the third from the Sun 
or Center, having Mercury and Venus below its 
| Orb, and Mars, Fupiter, and Saturn above it, 
Of the internal IHE internal Subſtance or Conſtitution of 
Subftance of the Earth is entirely unknown to us at all Depths 
the Earth. below the Surface. Some think the central Parts 
are 
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The Earth, as 
a Planet, is 
fituate in the 
third Orb from 
the Sun. 
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are poſſeſs d by Fire, others ſay by Water, but "9p 
others there place an immenſe Loadſtone, from 

which thoſe leſſer Magnets we uſe derive there 

Virtue and wonderful Properties, as being Parts 

thereof, and acting in a perfect Conformity to - 

its Nature: But theſe Things are uncertain. 
However, certain it is that the outward Shell or 

Cruſt of the Earth is compoſed of divers hetero- 

geneous Subſtances, of different Gravities, diſpo- 

ſed, for the moſt part, in the Form of Beds, cal- Various Beds, 
led Strata, or Layers of Earth, Loam, Clay, Chalk, or Layers of 
Stones, Sand, Mineral and Metallic Ores, Sulphur, Moulds and 
Salts, &c. variouſly intermix'd together, as ap- wy _ 5 | 
pears from the digging of a Well at Amſterdam ward SKY. 
232 Feet deep, where the Veins of the Earth, 


Sc. appear'd as follows: 


Feet. | F cet. 


Garden Mould, 7 White Loam, — — 4 4» Example 
Of Turf or Peat, 9 Of dry Earth, — — 5 ere 
Of ſoft Clay, — 9 Of muddy Earth, — x 

Of Sand, — — 8 Of Sand, — — — 14 

Of Earth, — — 4 Of Sandy Clay, — — 3 

Of Clay, — — 10 Sand mix'd with Clay, 5 

Of Earth, — — 4 Sea-Sand with Shells, 4 

Of Paving Sand, 10 Clay, — — — 102 

Of Cay — — 2 Loam, = — — 31 


Such is the Make of the outward Part of the 

Earth, which yet 1s very different in different 

Places. I now proceed to the two great Parts of 

Geography before mentioned; and firſt of 

SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY, which treats The Subje of 

of the terreſtrial Part of the Earth's Surface, or Special Geo. 
that we call Land. This admits of the following . EY * 
Diviſions, viz. (1.) Continents; which are large, 9 
and ſpacious Tracts of Land, comprehending di- 


vers Countries, Kingdoms, and States, all con- 
tiguous 
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Wands. 


Peninſula s. 


Ithmus's. 


Promontories. 


Mountains. 


The Waters 
divided into 
Oceans. 


Seas. 


Gulphs. 


Strezghts 


River,. 


Lakes. 
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tiguous to each other, and uninterrupted by Seas 


or Water. Of theſe there are four, viz. Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America. (2.) Hands; which 
are Parts of Land entirely encompaſs'd with 
Water; ſuch as Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. (z.) 
Peninſula? 5 3 which are Parts of dry Land every 
where encloſed with Water, ſave one narrow 
Neck by which it is join'd to the Continent, 
(4.) Hihmuss are thoſe Necks of Land which 
join the Peninſula's to the main Land, and by 
which People paſs from one into the other. 
(5.) Promontories ; which are high Parts of Land 
ſtretching out in the Sea, the Extremities whereof 
are calPd Capes or Head-Lands. (6.) Mountains; 
theſe are riſing Parts of dry Land, well known 
to all without farther Deſcription. 
HYDROGRAPHY, which treats of the 
watry Parts of the Earth's Surface, divides its 
Subject as follows, viz. (1.) Oceans; which are 
thoſe mighty Collections of Water that cover 
the greateſt Spaces of the Earth's Superficies, and 
flow around the Continents. (2.) Seas; theſe 


are ſmaller Collections of Water, which are en- 
_ tirely, or for the greateſt part, ſurrounded by 


Land. (3.) Gulphs ; which are thoſe Parts of the 
Sea that run up into the main Land, and are 
therewith environ'd, except one Paſſage whereby 
it communicates with the open Sea or Ocean. 
(4.). Streights ; which are thoſe narrow Paſſages 


either joining a Gulph to a Sea, or one Part of a 
Sea or Ocean to another. (5.) Rivers; which 


are Streams of treſh Water iſſuing from Foun- 
tains, and gliding in large Chanels through the 
Countries to the Sea or Ocean, where they diſ- 
embogue themſelves. (6.) Lakes are thoſe 


ſmall Collections of deep ſtanding Water, en- 


tirely ſurrounded by Land, and having no viſt- 


ble Communication with the Sea. 


- BETORE 
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BETORE we proceed to treat of the ſeveral De Definition 

Parts of Land and Water above mentioned, it 9 certais Pre- 

will be neceſſary to explain the following Pre- n 

cognita of the Science. (I.) The Axis of the Globe e Axis of 
is an imaginary Line paſling through the Center e Gibe. 
thereof, about which the Globe is ſuppoſed to 
turn. (2.) The Poles of the Earth or Globe are e Ps. 
the two Extremities of the Axis, one whereof is 

call'd the North or Arctic Pole, and the other the 

| South or Antarctic Pole. (3.) The Horizon is that The Horizon. 
great Circle which bounds our Sight, and divides 

the Globe into the viſible and inviſible Hemi- 

ſpheres. (4.) The Equator is that great Circle De Zquater. 
which divides the Globe into two equal Parts 

call'd the Northern and Southern Hemtſpheres. 

(5.) The Meridian is a great Circle paſting thro' The Meridian. 
the two Poles, and divides the Globe equally 

int the Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. (G.) 

Every great Circle of the Globe is ſuppoſed to 

be divided into 360 equal, Parts, which are cal- 

led Degrees; and every Degree is divided into Degrees. 

60 other equal Parts, calPd Minutes. (7.) The 

Ecliptic is a great Circle repreſenting the Sun's The Ecliptic. 
annual Path, and is inclined to the Equator in 

Angle of 23 Degrees and 3o Minutes, h 
Northward and Southward. (S.) The Tropics De Tropics. 
are two lefſer Circles which run parallel to tage 
Equator, and touch the Ecliptic on each Side; 

that on the North is call'd the Tropic of Cancer, 

and the other on the South the Tropic of Capri- + 

corn. (g9.) The Polar Circles alſo run parallel to Polar Circles. 
the Equator, and at the ſame Diſtance from the 

Poles, as the Tropics are from the Equator, viz. 

23 Degrees and a half. That Circle on the North 

is calPd the Arctic Circle, and the other on the 

South the Antarctic Circle. (10.) Latitude is the Latitude. 
Diſtance in Degrees from the Equator towards 


either of the Poles, and meaſur'd upon the Me- 
ridian 


« 
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Paralleli of 


Tatitude. 


e 


Zones. 


Forrid Zone. 


Temperate 


Zones. 


Frigid Zones. 


Chmates. 
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ridian to the North or South; whence ariſcth 
North or South Latitude. (11 by Parallels of Lati. 
tude are leſſer Circles parallel to the Eguator and 


each other, and are drawn thro? every 5 or 10 
Degrees of Latitude North and South. (12.) Lon- 


gitude is the Diſtance in Degrees from the firſt 
Meridian, and meaſur'd on the Equator from 
Weſt to Eaſt. (13.) Zones are large Tracts of the 


Earth's Surface, lying parallel to the Equator, 
and encompaſſing the Globe like broad Belts , 
whence their Name. Of theſe there are three 
Kinds, viz. the Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid 
Zones. The Torrid Zone is one, and lieth A 
| tween the two Tropics, and is divided by the 


Equator ; it hath its Name from the Sun's going 


perpendicularly over it, and ſcorching or terrifying 
it with its Heat. The 7; emperate Zones are two, 


one on each Side the Equator, being included be- 


tween the Tropics and Polar Circles. In theſe the 
Sun's Heat and the Seaſons are temperate. The 
Frigid or Frozen Zones are two alſo, the North 
and the South; they lie between the Polar Cir- 
cles and the Poles, and encompaſs the Poles all 


around. In them the Seaſons have the greateſt 


Extremity of Cold, whence their Name. (14.) 
Climates are thoſe Tracts of the Earth's Surface 
which run parallel to the Equator, and of ſuch a 


Breadth from North to South, that the Length 


Number of 


Chmates. 


adjoined. 


of the artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in 
the next by Half an Hour. Of theſe Climates 
there are 24 on each Side the Equator, which 
reach to the Polar Circles; after which the Cli- 
mates are reckon'd from the Difference of an en- 

tire Month, and are in Number Six; the Sun be- 
ing ſeen in the firſt one whole Month without 
ſetting; in the ſecond, two Months; in the 

third, three; and ſo on, as you ſee in the Table 
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ewing the Parallel of Latitude, -the 5 
- Breadth, and the Tek of Day in every. Climate. - 


30 
OO 
30 
oor 
30]. 
ood: 
3 

O 

3 

O 

3 

O 


+ F n 


7 Cc naler between The xe Equator and Polar Circles. * 
[er of flat, Breadth 2 75 | 2 [Par of Lat. Breadth Day. | 
5. M. D. N. r 40D. NM. 5. NI. H. M. 
|x]-8 34% 34112 30 3 59/7 33118 
216 438 89 14461 181 19 19 
324 117 28 115] 62 2501 0719 
430 47 6 36 16 53 o 58 20 
e 18064 55 39/21 
745 294 O71: 19065 25 o 3021 
f 8849 0103 32/1 20 65 47% . 
| 9 51 58 * 57 21 66 06 19 22 
1034 2912 31 | 22 66 2000 1423 
11056 3772 1717 2366 2800 0823 
1258 2611 4911 2466 3100 03 24 
K C limates 38 the Polar C ircles and the Poles. 
1s 31]1 o Mont. HA 20|5' o Mont. 
| 2169 31/2  o0[2 Mont. 15 84 00[5. 40]; Mont. 
f 73 210 30 Neat. 690 O06 /00 0 Mont. 


Tux Inhabitants ' of the E arth are variouſly Of the various _ 
cenominated. Firſt, according to the ſeveral Me- Denominarions 


ridians and Parallels under which they live, they 
are call'd Autæci, Periæci, and Autipodes. Se- 
condly, according to the Diverſity of their Sha- 
dows they are term'd Amppbiſcii, Periſcii, and He- 
| teroſcis, of which take the following Account. 


TAE AVN Care thoſe People which live 2 Huta. 


under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. 

They have (1. ) the ſame Elevation of the Pole, 
but not the /ame Pole. (2.) They are equally 
diſtant from e Equator, but on different Sides, 
(3.) They have both Non and Midnight at the 
ſame Time. (4.) The Days of the one-are equal 
5 1 ! to 


of the Iubabi- 
tants of the 
Glabe. 


The Periæci. 


The Amphiſeii. 


The Periſcii. 


The Heteroſcii. 
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dc che Nights of the other, and vice wver/#. (5. 
Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary, it being 
Winter to one when Summer to the other. 
TRE PERICECT are thoſe who live under 
the /ame Parallels, but different Meridians. They 
have theſe Peculiarities : (1,) The. /ame Pole is 
_ equally elevated or depreſs d to both. (2.) They 
are equally diſtant from the Equator on the ſame 
Side. (3.) When it is Noon to one, it is Mid. 
#:ght to the other. (4.) The Days of one are the 
Complements of the other's Nights, and e contra, 
| 2 They both agree in the four Seaſons of the 
car. 
TRE ANTIPODES are thoſe People who 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians : Pe- 
culiar to them are the following Particulars : 
(I.) Their Footſteps are diametrically oppoſite 
to each other's. (2.) They have both the ſame 
Elevation of different Poles. (3.) They are 
- equally diſtant from the Equator, but on diffe- 
rent Sides, and in oppoſite Hemiſpheres. (4.) 
When it is Neon with one, it is Midnight to the 
other, and vice verſd. (5.) The longeſt Day or 
Night to one, is the ſhorteſt to the other. (6. ) 
Their S2a/ons of the Year are contrary, &c. 
Tas AMPHISCTI were thoſe People who 
inhabited the Torrid Zone; and were thus named 
becauſe they caſt their Shadows on both Sides of 
them, viz. North and South. _ 5 
TRE PERISCII were thoſe who lived in the 
Frigid Zones; fo called becauſe their Shadows fell 
all around them on every Point of the Compaſs. 
TRE HETEROSCTI were thoſe who lived 
on the Temperate Zones; and were thus called 
becauſe they caſt their Shadows only one Way, viz. 
North in the North Temperate, and South in the 
South Temperate Zone, 7 
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W come now to exhibit a general View of 4 general 


Continents, or Quarters of the Lier of the 
the Four Great ents, Quarter, th en 


World, as they are very improperly call'd, viz. Canginenge. or 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, as they con- Puarters of 


{ſt of Nations and Kingdoms, with the follow- the Warld, 
ing Particulars, viz. (1.) The Latitudes ; and 
2.) The Longitudes between which each Nation 
lies, and may be found in the Maps. (3.) The 
Length, and (4.) The Breadth of each Nation in 
general in Exgliſb Miles. (5.) The Climates thro? 
which they ſeverally extend. (6.) The chief City © 
in each. (7 .) The Latitude, and (8. ) Longitude : 
of the ſaid . All which here follow: : 


The. CONTINENT of E FRO Z 
Ne Nations. | Lat. | Longit: Len. Bratt N Chief Cir] Lat. [Longit. | 
11 Norway 1,2 og ee 13. & | Bogen Te ot. 1 
56 ool32 0 1 b. 10 bs 5 
%%. A EC Scotts an 
| RN ON 54 - Wy — 10. CF bs Ws : 
7 134 00058 oo TT. | | bogey PT TOE " 


i | | oY Ru — * 
4 Muſcowy 145 1046 OC „ Ka 9. 10. Meoſeou 155 25163 bo! 


— n ” , — — — * 
b : MAG 2 RN - TY 7 
5 


5 Germany 5 ET 121540 1510 3 Vienna 48 14137 os. 


| 


0 hah 38 15525 30 


„ 154. 30137 4 9. 10 
„ 34 3 iS 2 . 
6} Poland 7 8 780 \600 3 10. 11] Cracow ad 5640 47 
France 5 PZ 30520 450 6. 7.8. | Paris 48 45j21 30 
8] Spain 4 * 12 480 5. 6. 7. Madrid go 25113 3 
3 15 | : T1. ” 1 


760 [134 6. 7. | Rome i 5 20 


. 


0 Turkey in 36 30 UE oo 


. 6. | Conflan-| 5 | 
Euroee |49 2053 Op 8 tinople. T3... hs 9 


—— 1 
— we _— " _—_—— 2 
_— 


— _ - _ 
- = _—_— 
—_ ——— OS — ä üié ·¹W3ð—“d te Ae II 2.4 — 
— — — 


— — 


— Afi. — — — =» 
War —ů—ů— — — — ¶ - oa, oa — — — 


a 
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The Cont [NENT of A 8 TA. COL? 


5 r | EI | auld Len. Deol Climate. Tre City Lat. Longit 
; Tartay 2 50 55 10 3000 = 6 6 27 | Comba . . . . 
EE he Ed RI 
| 3 Indi 55 3 09 ech 2: 3:4 = ws U} 
od rope . de ee b., dra, pi ae . 
5 Nan 35 con” - 90 = joe] 6. 7. ae 41 TH 
|| akin : Se ee ee ee 2:3: dtn, t 50h 1 
by, WE 55 3065 al 560 209 8 25 | 36 1056 30 
Nee, * ** ee 33 3062 30 

| l 
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The Cox TIN ENT FR CL 


XN? Nations. | Lat. [Longit. it. Len. Breth| Climate. Chief City Lat. a 
a FW 
i Foypt . — 85 ps 650] 3100 3.4. | Cairo 29 WP. 30 
z 8 * ＋ Fa — 
2] Barbary 3 4 5 1012300 380 4. 5 Fo 33 508 85 
———— 1 —— 3825 — | 
Bildul- 22 3002 oo 3 N 98 2 
cerid 32 405 oo 2040 300 4.5. Dara 27 o 42 
——— — — — — — 
IR 2 95 90 3400 3300 3. 4. | Tegaſſa |21 5106 00 
CCC e = — Iy 
grand} 2 0 2280 600 2. 3. Tombut 14 raps 30 
1 4 | 
d Guinea e 103 00 1320} 360! 1. 2. | Benin © 07 5 os 
IM 11 4030 Oo 1 | 3 | 
„% OS po pans MN Js ib | 
09 30142 O09 je | | N 
7 Nubia 3 00 840 5 9 3. | Dancala 87 305 2 Py 
ED OE OT PE) WES py 3 
.; 9 N.oolz5 00,4 1 N. to | Meromo- 
| <\ 35 8.005 oo. 40 dees 58. h 5 4P2 99 
28 V — —— . — = 
y 24S. oo a5 o „ 3 N. to 
: N85 _— 75 38. 5 - 
X 3 The 
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"The Con TIX ENI f AMERICA. 


No Nations. | Lat. Longit. Len. Brath] Climate. Chief City! Lat. |Longi, 
; 8 olz 00 n 
7 Sm 30 8 55 oO 201450 2. 3. 4. | Mexico [ig 00270 00 
| 2 Granaaa 44 5 1140 780 5 6. Fta Fe 5 56 _ o 
5 26 50276 O0 3 ; I i 
4 ET 40 ooſ297 00.009 90 50. 0ca | 


1. Terra 3 200 O | | 
| Canan 82 00 3 es 19200 5 to 15. | Boſfon 42 40310 00 
| | | ' 


| 

| 

| 

T1 | 

| Terra | 3 201297 30 

5 Firma f 300330 * I Par Bates 3 


2 | 
6 Peru |*? 391592 3214401480 1. 2. 3. | Lima 12 20 


Land of the2 N. oc 
Amazons 178. o 


EST 1 
is 99160 1380 1. 2. 3. .Sa? 20 


480 | 4. 5. 6. | St Jage 34 oo 


5 Chili 5 38 
| | 


23 |} Afum- 
| 4. 5. | prion. [*5 30 


oma 


I Ojz araruay 
| . 


37 O0[337 40! 


—— 


* 


Ix this Synopſis of the Four Continents, T have expreſs'd 
only the greater Parts of which they conſiſt, and which 
are inhabited and known to us; whence ſome conſiderable 
Tracts in America, as Terra Ariica, Antarctica, Magel- 
lanica, &c. are here paisd by, as not coming under the 
Conditions of ſuch a View. I ſhall now exhibit another 
Synopſes of all the leſſer Kingdoms, Principalities, States, 
Dulchies, Circles, Provinces, and Countries comprehended 
under thoſe larger Heads, and into which they are divi- 
ded ; together with the Metropolis or chief City in each 
Province, and the Latitude and Longitude thereof, 

| The 
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The Subdivif Ons of the Continents 7 Ev ROPE. 


* 


NORWAY is divided into. 


Five Governments, | Chief City. Lat Longit 
Nabu: — — — * 5 | 3 58 1441 4 
Aagerbus — — — — | 4nſbo o goſz2g © 
Bergen — — — — Bergen 1 00424 15 
Drontheim — — — — | Drontheim 65 24130 35 

— = = = 45152 © 


Wardhus 


Wardhus 


70 


SED EN comprehends Seven Countries. | 


Sweden proper — — — | Stockholm 59 5 
Gathland — — — — | Calmar 57 32 
Schonen —— — — — | Lunden 56 22 
Lafland — — — — Torneo 66 oo 
Finland — — — — | 460 0 3 
Ingria— — — — — ] Netteburg 59 oo 
Livonts — — — — Riga 156 34 
DENMA RK contains 
f : ai 

The Pain North Futland, Wiborg |56 - 47188 52 
ee, South Futland, Sleſevick 2 
comprehending 5 : 1 = om” _ 
eeland — — | Copen en 56 1332 30 
Fee I of —Þ Kaen — — Gers. 57 5208 10 
And other ſmall ones. Si ” SE; 
MUSCOYY or RUSSIA contains 
. Smalenſſey — — We wan Smolenſho 51 3155 42 
5 | Nowogrod Sewerſki — — MNowos. Sewlg7 16156 240 
8 Cgerniono— — — | Czernikow 2 1 48555 0 
5 | Ukrain — — '— — = Kiow 50 4253 20 
* Worotin — — — — — Worotin 54 0/62 vo 
E 4 Reſan — — — — == Reſan 54 3065 05 
2 Moſer — = — — — Moſcow \55 25163 oo 
2 Due. — — — — —| Tuer 56 35160 20 
2 | Reſthrw — — — —| Roſthow 67 1063 25 
EZ | Faraſow — — — —| Faraſow |57 3563 3 
5 Suſdal — — — — —| Suſdal 56 35,62 25 
 UMolidimer — — — — | Welodimer '51 00162 10 
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8 Muſeov. Lapland — — | Kola 5 60 25 56 30 
5 | Kargapol — — — — | Kargapol 1 25164 19 
5-4 Davina  — — — — | Archangel 4 $ol65 10 
Condor — — — — | Wirgatoria | 

E OB e — — — — Bere 5 
728 \ ** 1 — — — — | Perma-Welik62 3481 40 
E NN j,jꝰ — — — | Nif-Nowog. 58 ooo 2 6 
| Wologda — — — — | Wologaa 59 oö 10 
[= Nowogrod-Welits — — | Novog. Weliki|;8 nos 18 
o — — | Pleſtew |57 2550 30 
D Samicda — — — „ On 
S\ Siberia — — — —Jobalſto 38 1581 ro 
Q Dauri — — — =— | Nerzinſv9y . 53 oof ._ 
ON Kamfatka — — — 
V Bulgaria A —— Fulgar N * | 
— een — — — — | Af? cat 3 OO 


— 


GE R M 1 NY is divided into 10 Circles, 


— — 


| Upper Rhine — — — 


e Holland — — Amſerdam 352 2924 co 

V2 — Hh 5 36 
Munſter 52 7 12 
Hamburg 3 20 
Wittenburg {51 5433 o2 
Heidelberg 49 17128 27 
Francfort 50 03028 12 
Franconia — — — Nuremburs 49 24131 11 
| Suabia — — — — —| Auburg 448 14137 57 
'. Bavaria — — — — — | Manick 147 3831 36 
| 5 — — — — —| Vienna 143 1437 05 


| Lover Saxony — — 
Upper Saxony — — — 


Lower Rhine — — — 


| | 11 1-24 


5 0 5 A N D contains the following Provinces, Sc 


The Dukedom of Lithuania | Willa - 54 3 47. 14 
The Province of Yo/hinia — | Kio GO . 42153 20 
The Province of Podolia — | Caminieck 48 50147 46 
The Dukedom of Curland — | Mitftaw 6557 So oO 
The Dukedom of Samogitia | Refinie 55 15144 48 
The Province of Polaquia — | Bietha 5 365656 35 
The Province of Little Ruſia Lemberg 49 3645 oo 
The Kingdom of Praia — | Dantzick 54 1340 42 
The Dukedom of Warſevia | Warſaw 5 2ꝛ⁊ 0742 os 


| | Proper Polonia —_ — Cracow 49 . 56140 47 


|" FRANCE contains 12 Governments. {| 


| 
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The Dominicns mark'd with (*) belong to the King of Portugat. 


 Pitardy = — — — '— | {mens 49 54421 26 
Normandy — — — — Neven 49 260260 O2 
5 Ne of France — gs — | Paris 48 4 45121 30 
Champaigne — — — — Troyes 48 073 17 
Britanny _ — x ; —— XC 48 03 16 30 
Orleanois FVV Orleans 47 44120 4.2 
Burgundy: — — — — — Dijon 43 3712-4 05 
Licho0is — — — — —| Lions 45 24124 08 
Guienne and Gſcony — — | Pourdeaux 144 .5oli7 50 
Languedoc — — — — —| Thoulowſe 43 29119 48 
Dauphing . = | — 44 $J41]25 O4 
Provence — — — — — Aix 43 o4zZ4 40 
SPAIN with PORTUGAL contains 
The Lordſhip of * Biſcay — | Billoa 43 47114 22 
The Principality of * Afturia Oviedo 143 2311 Of|: 
The Kingdom of Gallicia ] Compoſielia. 43 oojo8 16 
The Kingdom of * Portugal Liſbon 38 45107 37 
The Kingdom of {harve | Tawira 37 oofog 14. 
The Province of Andaluſia — | Sewille 37-. 3011 14 
The Kingdom of Granada — | Granada 37 28013 55 
The Kingdom of Murcia — | Murcia 38 o4j16 34 
The Kingdom of Valencia Valence 39 257 15 
The Principality of * Catalonia Barcelona 4 34020 33 
The Kingdom of Arragon — | Sarageſſa 41 357 oo 
The Kingdom of Navarre — | Pampelona 142 52116 | wat 
The Province of Old Caftile | Burgos 46 55ʃz1 14 
The Province of New Caſtile Madrid 40 25113 40 
The Kingdom of Leon — — Leon 42 4411 08 
« e ee e, 
ITA L contains the Dominions of 
The Church, or Peter's Patrim.] Rome 1 6734 20 
The Kingdom of Naples — Naples 440 56136 15 
The Dutchy of Milan — — | Milan 44 55129 13 
The Republic of Venice Venice 45 20034 04 
The Dukedom of Sawey — Chambery A5 O4jz5 24 
The Principality of Piedmont | Turin 44 34427 26 
The Dukedom of Juſcanuy — Florence 143 200332 10 
The Republic of Gena — — | Genoa 43 53]j29 o 
The Dukedom of Mantua — | Mantua 44 5231 10 
The Dukedom of Montferrat Ca ſale 44 40128 17 
The Dukedom of Modena — | Modena 444 1431 32 
. | The 
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The Dukedom of Reggio — | Reggio 18831 04 
The Dukedom of Parma — | Parma 1 * 40 
The Dukedom of Placentia | Placenza 39 4811 ße 


be Dukedom of Ma2jz —-| Maſſa 43 2430 36 
The Dukedom of Mirandela | Mirandola |44 35131 38 


The Republic of Lucca — — | Luca 43 13j31 38 


| The Biſhopric of Trent — | Trent 45 48131 2 


' Tranfikvania — — — 


UR K E Yin ES mpeg | 
| Buda 47 3840 15 
Hermanſtat 46 4645 48 
Targoviſco 45 34% 38 
Sec 47 44148 30 
Kaffa 47 20[61 21 
Corftantinoplej43 oolga 20 
Sophia 43 2547 12 


aas — — — 


Watlachia — — — — 
Moldavia — — — — 
Little Tart — — — 
Romania — — — — 


Bulgaria —  — — 


11 


Serbia — — — —| Belgrade 45 20042 34 
Boſmia — — — — —| Saraio 44 54149 30 
 Selawonia — — — — | Poſega 45 46139 42 
Croatia — — — — -»| Wihitz 45 18137 44 
Dalmatia — — — — —| Spalatro 44 ocj38 50 
EEE SEL —— T Salonichi 41 3747 00 


„* = 
" 
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I $HALL now give a ſhort Account of the 
Air, Soil, Manners of the People, Religion, Uni- 
verſities, Language, Commodities, &c. of the ſeve- 
ral Countries on the European Continent; for 
their ſeveral Governments, I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der to the Title of Hiſtory. 

Is NORWAY the Air is intenſely cold, and 
the Mountains always cover'd with Snow, Moſt 
of the Country is nothing but Rocks, Mountains, 
and Hoods, Their Trade lies in Fiſh, Furs, 
Train-Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Deals, Cables, Cop- 
E Hites, Cheeſe, Sc. The People are hardy, 
aborious, ſtrong, and couragious, plain in their 
Temper, juſt in their Dealings, and civil to 
Strangers. Their Religion is Lutheraniſm, and 

in ſome Parts Poper y. Here are three Biſhopricks ; 
and their Language is various, Jſelandic, Teutonic, 
High- German, and French. SWEDEN 


* The greateſt Part of Hungary now belongs to the Emperor of * 
+ The ancient Theſſalmica, 
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SME DEN enjoys a clear, dry, cold, yet pure Of Sweden. 


and very wholeſome Air. Their Seaſons are al- 
together Winter or Summer. The Mid-land 
Country is indifferent fertile, and they have ſome 
fruitful Vallies. The Swedes are naturally ſtrong 
and vigorous, grave and reſery*d ; yet idle, invi- 
dious, and ſelf- opinionated. Their Women are 
fair and witty. Their Trade lies in Metals, Ox- 
Hides, Furs, Pitch, Tar, Roſin, Tallow, 
Honey, Maſts, Deals, Oak, Fc. Their Reli- 
gion is Lutheraniſm and Popery. They have 
eight Biſhopricks, and two Univerſities. Their 
Language is a Dialect of the Teutonic ; the Gen- 
try ſpeak Higb- Duich and French in Perfection. 


Is DENMARK the Air is alſo cold, but Of Denmark. 


ſweet and wholeſome in the Country. Here like- 

wiſe are but two Seaſons, Summer and Winter. 
The Soil is pretty fertile in Corn, Fruit, and Ve- 
getables. The Danes are tall, ſtrait and hand- 
ſome 3 but mean-ſpirited, cheating, and miſ- 
truſtful, ſubject to Apoplexies and Epilepſies. 
Their Trade is in Fiſh, Furs, Skins, Deals, 
Maſts, Armour, Pitch, Tar, Oil, Iron, &c. 
They are generally Lutherans, but ſome Papiſts, 
They have two Univerſities and five Biſhopricks, 
Their Language is Teutonic, High-Dutch, and 
French. 


cold, according to the Situation of its Parts from 
South to North. The Soil is allo very different, 
but, in general, is overgrown with Woods and 
Foreſts ; they have ſome marſhy Plains, and good 
Corn-land towards the South. The People are of 
a very healthful Conſtitution and long-lived ; ro- 
buſt, and ſtrong-built, but not tall; cruel, ig- 

rorant, yet very conceited. Their Commodi- 
ties are Furs, Fiſh, Pot-aſhes, Hemp, Soap, 
Honey, Ry/ia Leather, Elk Hides,” Tallow, 

„5 | Wax, 


MUSCOPY is very hot, temperate, or very Of Muſcovy. 


316 


Of Germany. 
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Wax, Train-Oil, Caviere, Slad, Iron, Gr. 
Their Religion is according to the Greet Church, 
in general. Their Language 1s near a- kin to the 


Sclavonian and Poliſh. 
GERMANY Pe being =: of great an 


| E xtent from North to South, hath a different 


Poland. 


Temperature of Air in its Pers) Parts. The 
Soil is generally rugged, and either filPd with 
Lakes and Marſhes, or cover'd with extenſive 
Woods; in ſome Places there is very good Corn 
and Paſturage Land. The Germans are reckon'd 


Juxurious, hoſpitable, valorous, and patient of 


Labour ; remarkable for Integrity, and hating 
Flattery and Difſimulation. They export vari- 
ous Metals, Allom, Fleſh, 5 Ar- 
moury, Sc. They profeſs Popery ; in general; 
though there are many Lutherans and Calviniſt 
among them. In this great Empire are thirty- 
ſix Univerſities and fifty-ſix Biſhopricks. They 
peak the High and Low Dutch and Walloon 
Languages. 

POLAND is ſituated 3 in the temperate Zone, 


but yet has great Extremity of Cold to the North, 


The Soil for the moſt part is champain and open, 


in ſome Places it has great Woods and Foreſts, 
and ſome conſiderable Mountains, Lakes, and 


Marſhes. The Poles are fair, largely made, of 


| OF is a Dialect of the Sclevonic. 


yellow Hair ; are civil, affable, brave, ſincere, 
and jealous of their Honour and Liberty, and ex- 
czed moſt Europeans for Vivacity of Spirit, 
Strength of Body, and long Life. Their Trade 
lies in Honey, Wax, Amber, Roſin, Furs, Oak, 
Wainſcot, Maſts, Deals, Salt- Pere, Cordage, 
Pot-Aſhes, Opium, Vitriol, Lapis Laguli, Me- 
tals, Sc. They are generally bigotted Pag iſtꝭ, 
ſome Part Lutherans and Calviniſts. They have 
four Univerſities and fourteen Biſhopricks. Their 


| FRANCE 
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FRANCE is for the moſt part very tempe- Of France. 


rate, and rather too warm than cold. The Soil 
produces every thing neceſſary for the Uſe of 
Man. The French are remarkable for Levity 
of Temper, they are generous, prodigal, ſpright- 
ly, daring, yet faint-hearted ; they have good 
Heads for Invention, and are docible in learning 
Arts and Sciences. 'The Commodities of this 
| Country are many, as Corn, Flax, Wool, Salt, 

Fiſh, Wines, Catal. Skins, Alamodes, Silks, 
Linen, Iron, &c, Their Religion is Popery ; 
they have twenty Univerſities, eighteen Arch- 
biſhopricks, and a hundred and nine Biſhopricks. 
The Language is a Compound from the antient 
Callic, German, and Latin Tongues. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL have generally 0 Spain. 


a very pure and calm Air, but extremely hot in 
Summer. The Soil is in many Places dry, barren, 
and abounding in Woods and Mountains; in 


others productive of rich Fruit and Wines. The 


People are ſoft, laſcivious, jealous, yet impotent 
in regard of Venery; grave, devout, and zealous 
in religious Matters; cruel towards religious, but 
merciful towards civil Offenders : Their Trade 
is in Honey, Sugar, Oil, Metals, Wines, Rice, 
Raifins, Oranges, Lemons, Almonds, Cork, 


Marble, Salt, Tc. They are the moſt zealous 
Papiſts. Spain hath eight Archbiſhopricks, 


forty-two Biſhopricks, and twenty Univerſities. 


Portugal has three Archbiſhopricks, nine Biſnop- 


ricks, and three Univerſities: The Spaniſh 
Language i is derived from the antient Latin; and 


the Portugueſe from the French and Spaniſ, = 2p 


clally the latter. 


ITALY is ſaid to enjoy an healthful and tem- of Italy. 


perate Air, except in the Land 0 'L the Church, 
where *tis thick and dangerous. The Soil is na- 


Na very fertile, and produces the fineſt of 
Corn, 
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Corn, Wines, and Fruits. The Woods are here 
continually green, and the Mountains and Vales 
moſt pleaſant in their kinds. Haly has been 
call'd the Garden of Europe. The Tian are of 
a middle Stature, tender, cunning, polite, com- 
plaiſant, eloquent, and affect Praiſe and Pomp 
of every ſort; are given to Diſſimulation, * 
louſy and Revenge, and are the moſt bigotted 
Devotees in the World. Their chief Commodli 
ties are Wines, Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, 
Satins, Grograms, Fuſtians, Allom, Minerals, 
Metals, precious Stones, Coral, Sc. Their Re- 
hgion is Popery in the groſſeſt Degree. Beſides 
the Popedom, there are two Patriarchates, thirty- 
four Archbiſhopricks, above two hundred and . 
? _ thirty Biſhopricks, and ſixteen Univerſities. Their 
Language is the old Latin mix d with that of the 
:  Goths and Vandals. . _ 
Of Hungary. HUNGARY is ſaid to have a very unwhole- 
E ſome Air to breathe in on account of the Mooriſh 
Ground, and Lakes. The Soil is fruitful in 
Corn, Roots, and Fruits ; and affords excellent 
Paſturage. The Hungarians are more addicted 
to Wars than Arts; are ſtrong, well made, va- 
liant and daring, but cruel and inſulting to Cap- 
tives. The Commodities are Copper, Iron, Quick- 
ſilver, Antimony, Salt, and the various Produce. 
of the Soil. They are generally Papiſts, but 
here are alſo Lutherans, Calviniſts, Fewos, and 
Mabometans. Here are two Archbiſhopricks, 
fix Biſhopricks ; and the Language they arch is 
| liar to themſelves, 
Of Crim-Tar-. "LITTLE TARTARY is allow'd to . 
tary. a temperate Air, but yet unhealthful to breathe. 
in. The Soil is very different, abounding here 
with Grain and Fruit, and there with Marſhes 
and barren Mountains. The Crim-Tartars are 


of * and robuſt Bodies, patient of 5 5 
5 | | : IPSz 
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ſhips, good Soldiers, juſt to each other but not. 
to Strangers. Their Food is Horſe-Fleſh, and 
Mare's-Milk. Their Commodities are Slay 2 "K 


Leather , Skins, F urs, Se. Their Religion 1s 


Mahometaniſm, though Chriſtians of various Sorts 


are intermixed with them. Here are two Biſhop-. 


ricks. Their Language 1 is the Scytbian, or pure 
Tatareſque. 


GREECE and the other PROVINCES Of Greece. 


of Turkey in Europe, have, in general, an happy 
Situation, and enjoy a pure and temperate Air. 
The Soil is very fertile in moſt Parts, and affords 
all the Neceſſaries of Life. The Turks are Men 
of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of a 
good Stature, of great Integrity, civil, charita- 
ble, and zealous of their Religion; yet are ad- 
dicted to ſome deteſtable Vices not to be named 
among Chriſtians. Their Commodities are Raw 
Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, Turkey Leather, Cake 


Soap, Honey, Galls, Cottons, Aniſeed, Car- 


pets, Mohair, Camblets, Grograms, and other 


rich Tyrkiſh Commodities. The eſtabliſh'd 17 


ligion of theſe Provinces is Mabometaniſm ; 

here are many Zews and Chriſtians, who 2 
Patriarch at Conſtantinople, and ſeveral Arch- 
biſhopricks and Biſhopricks. In Greece the Lan- 
guage uſed by the Chrifians is the Vulgar Greek, 
and that uſed by the Turks here and in other 


Parts is the 7. 17 M6, which is (originally) 1. 


Sclavonian with ſome Alterations. 


On the Continent of ASTA. 


N AR TA RY (which alone is much larger Of Tartary. 


than all Europe) is divided into five great Parts, 


vi2. Zagathay,Gathay, Ti urqueſian, Tartary proper, 


and Tartary deſart. The Air is very different in 
different * Ihe Soil, for the Freateſt part, ia 


very 
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very barren, being every where incurber'd wich 
unwholefome Marſhes, and uninhabited Moun- 
tains and Deſarts. The Tartars are ſwarthy, 
ſtrong, middle- ſized, have broad Faces, hollow 
Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat Noſes, and 
an ugly Mien. They are rude and barbarous, 
| troll about in Tents, living on Rapine, eating 
| _ the Fleſh and drinking the Blood of their Ene- 
mies. Their Trade is in Sable, Martins, Silks, 
Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, ' Rhubarb, 
Sc. They are generally Pagans, though here 
are ſome Mabometans, Jets, and Chriſtians, 
Their Language has ſome Affinity with that of 
the Crim-Tartars and the Turkiſh Language, 
Of china. CHINA is divided into ſeventeen Provinces, 
viz. Leabotung, Corea, Xantung, Peking, Nauf, 
Honan, Xenfi, Nanking, Cbetiam, Riamſi, Fokien, 
Hunquam, Canton, 'Qriamſi, Queicheu, Nunnan, 
Sucbuen. The Air is temperate, except towards 
the North, where *tis ſometimes exceſſive cold. 
The Soil is generally very rich and fertile, inſo- 
much chat they have two or three Harveſts in a 
Tear; it abounds with Corn, Wine, and all 
kinds of Fruit. The Chineſe are for the moſt 
part fair, ſhort-noſed," black- eyed, and of very 
thin Beards. They are eſteem'd ingenious, and 
Lovers of Sciences, but intolerably conceited. 
The Commodities of China are Gold, Silver, Pre- 
cious Stones, Quick-ſilver, Porcelans Diſhes, 
Silk, Cottons, - Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, 
Musk, Ginger, China-Wood and Ware, &c. 
The Chineſe are groſs Idolaters; here are alſo 
Mabometans and Chriſtians, Their Language has 
no Likeneſs to any other i in Nature, — 
| tion, or way of Writing. 
Of India. IND TIA has a three-fold Divifion,” VIZ. (2, 0 
Indeſtan or Empire of the Great Mogul, contain- 
* — of Delli, "Agra, Cambaia, 
— 
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Bengala, &c. (z.) The Peninſula within the 
Ganges ; containing Malabar, Decan, Golcond, 
Biſnagar and Coromandel. (3.) The Peninſula 
without the Ganges, containing the Kingdoms of 
Malacca, Siam, Martaban, Cambodia, Cochin- 
china, Pegu, Arracan, Ava, Tonquin, Laos. 
Theſe Kingdoms lie in the torrid Zone for the 
moſt part, and therefore muſt needs be very 
hot; but the Soil is generally very rich and plen- 


tiful in all kinds of Fruits and various Grain. The 


Indians are very different in their Manners and 
Cuſtoms in ſo great an Empire; they are tall, 
ſtrong, and almoſt black; ingenious in Arts, 
civil of Behaviour, and pretty juſt in their Deal- 
ings. Their Commodities are Aloes, Musk, Rhu- 
barb, Civets, Indigo, Laique, Gums, Amber, 
Minerals, Metals, Spices, rich Manufactures of 
Silk, Cotton, Sc. and moſt Sorts of Drugs. 
The Inhabitants are groſs Idolaters, their Lan- 
guages are very numerous and different, and of 
which we know but very little. 5 


- PERSIA contains thirteen Provinces, Si 
Macran, Sigeſtan, Sableſtan, Choroftan, Ejtarabad, 


on the Eaſt ; Tabriſtan, Chirwan, Adirheitzan, © 


. Iraca-Agemi, on the North ; and Chuſiſtan, Fari- 
fan, Kerman, on the South, The Air is tempe- 
rate towards the North, but very hot in the Sum- 
mer towards the South. The Soil is alſo different, 
being barren in the Northern Parts, but exceed- 
ing fertile and pleaſant on the South of Mount 
Taurus, producing all kinds of Corn, Fruits, and 
Wines. The Perſians are naturally great Diſſem- 


blers, Flatterers, and Swearers ; proud, paſ- - 


ſionate, and revengeful; given to Paſtimes ; 
but yet are ſaid to be juſt and honeſt in their 
Dealings, and civil to Strangers. Their Com- 
modities are rich Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Gold, 


Silver, Seal-Skins, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, Me- 


tals, 
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Of Arabia. 
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tals, Myrrh, Fruits, Sc. The Religion is Ma. 
bometaniſm, with ſome Difference from the Tyrk;, ll 
Their Language has a great Tincture of the 4+. 
bic, and is eſteemed the modiſh Tongue of Aj, 

NATOLIA (formerly calPd Aſia Minor) is 
now divided into four Provinces, viz. Natolia 
proper, Amaſia, Caramania, and Aladulia, The 
Air of Natolia is in ſome Places pure and healthful, 
in others extremely groſs and peſtilentious. The Sil 
is extraordinary fertile, but lies too much unculti- 
vated. The Inhabitants of this large Country 
are chiefly Turks and Greeks ; their Commodi- 
ties are Raw-Silks, Goats-Hair, Cotton, Cor. 
dovans, Calicuts white and blue, Wool, Tape- 
firies, Soap, and divers ſorts of Drugs. The 
eſtabliſhed Religion is Mabometaniſin; but here 
are many Chriſt:ans of the Greek Church, as well 


as others. The prevailing Languages in theſe 


Countries are the Turtiſb and Vulgar Greek. 
ARABIA is divided into three great Parts, 


wiz. Beriar, or Arabia Deſert ; Baraab, or Ara- 


bia Petræa; and Ayman, or Arabia Felix. The 
Air of this Country is very hot, as being in part 
in the torrid Zone; and the Soil is indicated by 
the Names Deſert, Petræa or Stony, and Felix 


or Happy; one Part being over-ſpread with 
Mountains of Sand, the other of Rocks, and 


the latter is exceeding fertile in moſt Places. 
The Commodities here are Coral, Pearl, Onyx- 


tones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, Gums, Caſſia, 


Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 
The Arabians are now an ignorant, treacherous 
and barbarous ſort of People, moſt of them idle 
Vagabonds and Robbers ; but thoſe of Arabia 
Felix are ſaid to be civil and honeſt in their De- 
portment to all Perſons. ' Their Religion is the 
Impoſture of Mabomet, who was a Native of 
this Country, Their Language, (viz. the £4 
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ic) I have already deſcribed z it is now very 


corruptly ſpoken among the Arabs, and many 
other People thereabouts. TW 
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SYRIA comprehends the three Diſtricts of Of Syria. 


- Syria proper, Phenicia, and Paleſtine, The Air 


is here pure and ſerene, and very wholeſome 
to breathe in, but very warm in Summer. The 
Soil is here exceeding kind, fat, and fertile in 
moſt Places, abounding with large and pleaſant 


Plains. The Inhabirants are chiefly Turks and 


Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. The 
Trade of Aleppo conſiſts in Silks, Camblets, 
Gall- Nuts, Cotton, Mohair, Soap, Galls, 
Jewels, Spices, Drugs of all Sorts, Sc. The 
Religions here are Mahometaniſm eſtabliſhed, 
Chriſtianity and Tudaiſm allow'd, as being the 


Country which antiently cave Riſe to both. The 


Language of the Country is the Turkiſh ; the 
Europeans reſiding; here ſpeak the Lingua Franca. 


DIARBECK, TURCOMANIA and Of the Eu- 


 GEORGTA, make the remaining Part of Turkey Fhratian Pre. 
in Alia. Theſe Provinces lie between the Euxine 


and Caſpian Seas, and on the River Euphrates. 
The Air 1s temperate, pleaſant and healthful in 
general, The Soil affords excellent Paſturage on 
the Banks of Tigris and Euphrates, and in other 


Places Variety of Fruits and Grain. The Peo- 
ple are of different Manners and Tempers in the 


different Provinces ; they export or barter with 
their Neighbours, Pitch, Fruits, Silk and ſuch 
like Commodities. The prevailing Religion is 
that of the Armenians. The Chriſtizus in Aſia 


have three Patriarchs, viz. of Feruſaldm, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch ; beſides two Armenians, and 


one Neftorian at Moſul in Diarbeck. Theſe haye 
under them various Archbiſhops and Biſhops ; 
but notwithſtanding this, Chriſtianity here is in a 


pitiful Plight, groaning under the Turkiſh Yoke, 


2 and 
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Of Egypt. 


Of Barbary. 
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and diſtracted with various Sects and Hereſies, 


as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Ne Nera. 
e &c. 


On the CONTINENT of AFRICA 


EGYPT is divided into four Parts, viz. 


Erife, or lower Egypt; Bechira, or middle Egypt; 


Salrid, or upper Egypt; and the Coaſts of the 
Red-Sea. The Air is extremely hot, and eſteem'd 
very unwholeſome, being infeſted with noxious 
Vapours from the fat and ſſimy Soil of the Earth, 
which is occaſion*'d by the over-flowing of Nile, 
and which is thereby render'd exceeding fertile 
and plentiful of all Sorts of Grain. The Egyp- 
tians are of a low Stature, are tawny and ſpare ; 
they are reputed great Cowards, luxurious, cun- 
ning, cruel, and eacherous ; and much addicted 


to Divination. The Commodities are Sugar, 


Flax, Rice, Corn, Fruits, Linnen-Cloth, Salt, 
Balſam, Senna, Caſſia, and other Drugs. The 
Religions here are Mahometaniſm, Chriſtianity and 
Fudaiſm ; but moſtly the former. The common 
Languages are the vulgar Arabic and Turkiſh ; 
but the Cophti Chriſtians ſtill retain the antient 
Egyptian Tongue, eſpecially in their religious 

Rites. 
BARBARY contains ſix Kingdoms, vis. 
Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Barca, 
The Air 1s pretty temperate and healthful to 
breathe in. The Soil is fertile in Corn and 
Fruits, though it abounds in Woods and Moun- 
tains. The Barbarians are ſaid to be inconſtant, 
crafty, unfaithful, active of Body, impatient of 
Labour, and covetous of Honour. Some are 
addicted to Learning, others to Merchandize, 
and many to Piracy, The chief Commodities are 
Honey, Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, 
Corgevants, 


— 


Cordevants, Dates, Almonds, Mantles, c. The 
eſtabliſh'd Religion is Mahometani/m, and their 
Language in moſt Places i the Arabeſque, and 
old African Tongue, or a corrupt Dialect thereof. 
BILDULGERTD contains eight Provin- Of. Bild 
ces, viz. Barca Deſart, Bildulgerid Proper, Zeb, gerid. 
Tegorarin, Segelmeſe, Tafilet, Darha, Teſſet. The 
Air is very hot, yet very wholeſome to breathe, 
The Soil is generally barren and ſandy, but here 
are low Vallies of Corn and abundance of Dates. 
The Inhabitants, beſides the Natives, are chiefly 
Arabs who follow their Trade of Robbing, c. 
The Commodities of this Country are few, chiefly 
Corn, Cattle, Dates, and Indigo. They who 
know any thing of Religion profeſs the Doctrine 
of Mahomet ; the Language of the Natives 1s 
little known, the Arabs uſe their own. 
ZAARA, or the Deſart, contains ſeven Pro- Of Zaara. 
vinces, Viz. Zanhaga, Zuenziga, Targa, Lempia, 
Berdoa, Borno, Goaga. The Air is exceeding 
hot, but very wholeſome to breathe in. The 
Sai is dry and ſandy, and ſo barren that it is dif- 
ficult to live or travel here. As for the People, 
their Commodities, Religion and Language of this 
Country, they are much the ſame with thoſe of 
Bildulgerid, but more wretched of the two. 
NEG ROLAND comprehends the King- of News 
doms or Provinces of Biafar, Melli, Mandinga, lan 
(ago, Guber, Zegzeg, Zanfara, Gangara, Caſ- 
ſena, Cano, Agades, Tombut, Gualata, Geneboa; 
with the Peop * of Fallo/i, Caſanga and Bijago. 
This TURE being wholly within the Torrid 
Lone, the Air 1s very hot, yet very healthful ; | 
and the Soil very rich and fertile in Corn, Herbs, : 
and Metals. The Negroes are a People of a black 
Complexion, very ignorant, rude and barbarous, 
addicted to Luxury and beaſtly Pleaſures. Their 
Commodities are Oftrich-Feathers, Gums, Am- 
8 ber, 
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Superior. 
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ber, Gold, Red-wood, Civet, Elephants Teeth, 
Se. The Natives are fen Idolaters; and others 
Mahometans. The Languages of this great 
Country are various, and little known to us. 

GUINEA is divided into three great Parts, 
biz. (I.) The Kingdom of Benin. (2.) Guinea 
Proper, containing the Ivory Coaſt, Quagua 
Coaſt, and Gold Coaft. (3.) The Coaſts of 
Maleguette, The Air of this Country is extreme- 
ly hot, and very unwholeſome to Strangers, 
The Soil is very fertile, and produces the choiceſt 
of Grains apd Fruit. The Natives are of the 
blackeſt Complexion, go naked generally, and 
are moſtly a cheating, proud, lazy, and thieviſh 
People. The chief Commodities are Gold, Ivory, 
Hides, Wax, Ambergreaſe, Guinea Pepper, 
Red-wood, Sugar, Civet, Sc. Their Religion 
is Paganiſm ; and their Languages many, the 
chief of which is calPd Sungai. 

NUBTLIA is properly a Part of Ethiopia Su- 


perior : The Air is here extremely hot, being 


ſeldom qualified with Rain. The Soil is ſaid to 
be very fertile near the Nile; but elſewhere bar. 
ren, and cumber*d with Mountains of Sand. The 
Nubians are reported to be ſtrong, couragious, 
cunning, laborious, warlike and wealthy People, 
'Their Traffic 1s in Gold, Ivory, Civet, Sugar, 
Arms, Sc. The Religions here are Paganiſm 
and Mabomelaniſm. Their Language is pecu- 
har to themſelves, yet hath ſome Affinity to the 
Arabic and Chaldean Tongues. | 
ETHIOPIA Superior contains the Empire 
of the Aby//ines, and the Coaſts of Abex, Aan, 
and Zanguebar, The Air of this Country is 
very hot, except in ſome low Vallies. The Soil 
is very fertile in ſome Parts, and over-ryn with 
ſandy Mountains and formidable Rocks in 
others. The People are eſteem'd to be lazy, ig- 
bn | norant 
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norant and treacherous in general, though ſome 
are ingenious and religions. The Commodities 
are Gold, Metals, Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, 
Flax, Wines, Sugar-Canes, c. Here are Pa- 
gans, Fers, and Mabometans, but the Body of 
the Natives is Chriſtian. The Ethiopic Language 


has ſome Affinity with the Hebrew and Chaldee. _ 
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ETHIOPIA Inferior contains the Empires Of Ethiopia 
of Monamugi and Monomotapa ; the Kingdoms {#/*7'*r- 


of Angola, Congo, Loango and Biafar; and the 
Country of the Caffers. The Air of theſe Coun- 


tries is extremely hot in general, but is qualified 


with daily Showers and Winds. The Soil is va- 
rious in different Parts, ſome being more fertile 
than others, and ſome entirely barren. The 
People are af divers ſorts alſo, and are general- 
ly eſteem'd a ſwarthy, dull, and ſavage People, 
eſpecially. thoſe calPd Caffers or Hottentots, The 
Commodities of theſe Kingdoms are Gold, Silver, 
Ambergreaſe, Pearls, Musk, Rice, Millet, Cat- 


tle, Limons, Citrons, Ivory, Oil, Sc. The 


Inhabitants: are all in general Pagans of the 
groſſeſt Notions ; and their Languages are pecu- 
lar to the ſeverat Nations. 


On the ConTINENT of AMERICA. 


MEXICO or NEW $PAIN contains Qf Mexico, 
three Audiences, viz." Guadalajara, Mexico Pro- Ne Spain. 


vince, "and Guatalama. The Air of this Coun- 
try is pretty temperate, though in the Torrid 
Zone. The Soil is very fertile in Grain, Fruits, 
Herbs and Ores. This Country is in the Hands 
of the Spaniards. The Natives are ſaid to be a 
civil, docile and faithful People. The Com- 
modities are Wool, Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochi- 
neel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tobacco, Tallow, Hides, Ginger, and divers 
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ſorts of Drugs. The Spaniards have here one 
Archbiſhoprick and eleven Biſhopricks. The 


general Language is the Spani/h, and the Reli. 


ions Paganiſm and Popery, 

Of Granada, GRANADA or New MEXICO is a large 

or New MEX- Country, but of no certain Extent or Diviſion, 

15 The Air is very temperate and healthful, but at- 
tended with frequent Hurricanes, beſides Thun- 
der and Lightning. The Soil, ſo much of it as 
is known, is generally dry, ſandy and barren. 
The Inhabitants are ſaid to be tolerably civil, 
addicted to Hunting, and to underſtand Apri- 
culture. The Commodities of this Country are 
very few, Cattle being the chief or only thing 
they trade in. The Spaniards reſiding here uſe 
their own Religion and Language; but the Na- 
tives are groſs [dolaters. | 

Of Florida. FLORIDA enjoys a very temperate Air, 
and a Soil wonderfully fertile in Grain, Herbs, 
and Fruits. The Floridans are tall, well-pro- 
portion'd, Warriors, and go almoſt naked; and 
though naturally white, they paint themſelves 
of an Olive Colour. The Commodities here are 
few and coſtly, viz.. Gold, Silver, Pearls and 
Furs. The Spaniſh Colonies here uſe their own 
Religion and Language; the Natives being groſs 
Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun and Stars. 

Of Canada. CANADA comprehends on the North of 
St. Laurens River, Canada Proper, New Britain, 
and New France: On the South, the Territories 
of New Scotland, New England, New York, New 
Jerſey, Penſilvania, Maryland, Virginia, Caro- 
lina. Of theſe Countries (eſpecially the ſix or 
ſeven latter ones) the Air is generally temperate 
and wholeſome, and the Soil rich and fertile; 

though in ſome Parts it is barren enough. The 
Engliſh are Maſters of the greateſt Part of theſe 
Countries, The Commodities are Fiſh, _ 
| Maſts, 
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Maſts, Deals, Iron, Tar, Beaver, Skins, Furs, 
Sc. from New England: Tobacco, Beaver, Otter, 
| Rattoon, Deer, and Elk-Skins, and other coſtly 
Furs from New York : Whale-Oil and Fins, 
Beaver, Monkey, Rattoon, and Martin-Skins, 
with Proviſions from New Fer/ey : Horſes and 
Pipe-Staves to Barbadoes from Penſilvania: To- 
bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-ſeed, 
Madder, Furs, Elk-Skins, &c. from Maryland: 
Skins of Deer, . Beaver, and other wild Beaſts, 
but eſpecially Tobacco, from Virginia: Skins of 
Otters, Bears, and Leopards, with Oil, Olives, 
Cotton, and divers ſorts of —_ from Carolina. 
The Engliſh here reſiding profeſs the different 
Perſuaſions among Proteſtants ; and the Natives 
are Idolaters; and have particular Fargons of 
Speech. 


'TERRA FIR MA contains eleven Govern- Of Terra 
ments, viz. Caribana, Guiana, Panama, Car- Firma. 


thagena, St. Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezula, 
Andaluſia, Paria, Granada, Popayan. The Air 

is extremely hot, yet wholeſome z the Soil very 
fertile, when well manured. The Natives are 
tawny, robuſt, healthful, long-livid, and go 
naked above the Middle. The Commodities of 
this Country are Gold, Silver, and other Me- 
tals, Balſam, Roſin, Gums, Long- Pepper, Eme- 
ralds, Sapphire, Jaſper, Sc. Here is one Spaniſb 
Archbiſhoprick and four Biſhopricks. The Na- 
tives are groſs Idolaters, and have great Diverſity 
of Languages and Dialects in each Language. 


PERU is divided into fix Provinces, Quito, Of Peru. 


Peru, Los Charcas, Pacamores, Los Quixos, and 
Poſto. The Air is in ſome Parts extremely hot, 
in others ſharp and piercing. The Soil is the 
richeſt of all the Spant/h Plantations ; abounding 
with exceeding high Mountains, and large and 
pleaſant Vallies, The Peruvians are ſome ſimple 

and 


Of the Coun- 


try of the 
Amazons. 


Of Braſil. 


J Paraguay. 
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and very ignorant, others more ingenious, but ad. 
dicted to Diſſimulation and Sodomy. The Com. 
modities are yaſt Quantities of Gold and Silver, 
coſtly Pearls, Cotton, T obacco, Cochineel, and 
other Drugs, c. Here is one Spaniſh Arch. 
biſhoprick, and five Biſhopricks. The Natives 
are moſtly Idolaters, but ſome are converted to 
Chriſizanity. They generally ſpeak the Yau 
Tongue. 

THE LAND of the AMAZONS is very 
little known; the Air is temperate, and the 
Soil fertile, ſo far as it is yet diſcover'd. There 
are on the Banks of the River Amazone about 
fifty Nations of fierce ſavage People, ſaid to eat 
human Fleſh. The Commodities are reckon'd 
Gold, Silver, Sugar, Ebony, Cocoa, Tobacco, 
Sc. Their Religion is e e and their Lan- 

uages unknown. 

BRASIL is divided ints fourteen Captain- 
ries, viz. Para, Maragnan, Siara, Rio Grande, 
Parabia, Tamaraca, Pernambuco, Seregippe, All 
Saints Bay, Los Itheis, Porto-ſeguro, Spiritu- 
Santo, Rio- Janeiro, St. Vincent. The Air is very 
temperate and wholeſome, though in the Torrid 
Zone. The Soil is extraordinary fertile. The 
Braſilians are ſaid to be a cruel, thieviſh and re- 
vengeful People in general, but thoſe which are 
civilized prove ingenious. The Commodities are 
Red or Braſil- Wood, Sugar, Amber, Roſin, 
Balm, Tobacco, Train-Oil, Confectures, &c. 
The Natives have but a faint Notion of God or 
Religion ; and though they have divers Lan- 
.guages, tis ſaid they can't pronounce the three 
eite L, F, R. 

"PARAGUAY is divided into ſeven Provin- 
ces, viz. Guayra, Paraguay proper, Parana, 
Uraguay, Rio de la Plata, Tucuman, Chaco, The 
Air is faid to be very temperate and te | 
25 the 
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the Soil very fertile in Corn, Wine, and Fruits. 
The People are very big and tall, yet nimble and 
agile ; they are ſaid to be leſs ſavage than many 
other Indians; laborious, and revengeful of 
Wrongs. The Commodities are Gold, Silver, 
Braſs, Iron, Sugar, Amethyſts, Sc. Here is one 
Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, and four or five Biſhop- 
ricks. The Religion of the Natives is groſs Ido- 
latry, and their Language an harſh and unplea- 
ſant Fargon. 
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CHILI is divided into three Governments, of Chili. 


viz, Chili proper, Chicuito, and Chili Imperial. 
The Air in Summer is very warm and temperate, 
but in Winter exceſſively ſharp and piercing. 
As to the Soil, the Mountainous Parts are gene- 


rally dry and barren, but the Vallies are exceed- 


ing fertile in Maize, Wheat, and other Grain. 
The People are white, tall, couragious and war- 
like. The Commodities are Gold, Silver, Maize, 
Corn, Honey, Oftriches and Metals, The un- 
converted Chilzans are the groſſeſt Idolaters of all 
the Americans, the chief Object of their Worſhip 
being the Devil, whom they call Eponamon, i. e. 
Powerful. Moſt of them uſe the Span; Tongue, 
and ſome their antient argon. | 

Havinc thus given a ſuccin& Account of 
thoſe Parts of the four Continents which are 
known, I paſs over the unknown Parts to the 
Principal Iſlands, Mountains, c. 


ISLANDS of EUROPE. 


TE Principal of theſe are ( 1.) The Britannic Of the Euro- 
Iſles; Great Britain and Ireland; with the pean Iflands. 


lefſer ones of Man, Angleſey, Wight, Ferſey, 
Guernſey, Alderney, &c. and the Cluſters of 
Iſlands calPd the Orcades, the Shetland, and the 
Hebrides, (2.) The Scandinavian Iſlands, or 
mo thoſe 
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Africa. 
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thoſe belonging to Sweden, Denmark and Nor. 


way z as Gothland, Zealand, Funen, &c. (z.) 
Tceland, a large Iſland, ſubject to the Crown of 


Denmark. (4.) The Heares, which are in Num- 


ber nine, poſſeſſed and inhabited by the Portu. 
gueze. (5.) The Mediterranean Iſlands, wiz, 
Yvica, Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Corſica, Sicily, 
Malta, Crete or Candia, Cyprus, &c. (6.) The 
numerous Iſles in the Archipelago, the Ionian 
Sea, &c. moſt of which are ſubject to the Tyrk. 


bos of ASIA 


/ fag Iſles of THEsE are (1.) The Ifles of Japan; as the 


famous Iſle of Japan itſelf, Tonſa, and Bungo, &c. 
(2.) The Ifle of Formoſa lying near the middle 
Eaſtern Coaſt of China. (3.) The Philippine 
Illes; as Luconia, Mindanao, 7. endaye, with ſe- 
veral ſmall ones. (4.) The Moluccoes ; the chief 
whereof are Gilolo, Ceram, Celebes. (5.) The 
Iflands Des Larrons, or of Thieves. ( 5. ) The 
Funda Iflands, the chief of which are Borneo, Su- 
matra and Fava. (7.) The Maldives, a Cluſter 
of very {mall Iſles oy the Indian Sea. (8.) Ceylon, 
a famous Iſle near Cape Comorin, in the Indian 
Sea, abounding in moſt ſorts of Spices. 


ISLANDS of AFRICA. 


Of the Iſles of THESE are (1.) Madagaſcar, the largeſt and 


moſt conſiderable of all, lying off the Eaſt Coaſt 
of Ethiopia. (2.) The Iſlands of Cape Verde, 
which are ten in Number, and fituate to the 
Weſt of Negroland. (3.) The Canary Iflands 
which are fourteen in Number, among which 
are the noted Ifles of Teneriff, Ferro and Cana- 
ria; theſe lie near the Coaſt of Bildulgerid. (4.) 
Madera; noted for its excellent Wine, It is 

ſituated 
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fruated over-againſt the Kingdom of Fez in 
Barbary. (5.) St. Helena, Aſcenſion Iſle, St. Tho- 


mas, Zocotora, and divers other ſmall ones up 
and down in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


ISLANDS of AMERICA. 
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Tus x are 1.) California; the largeſt Iſland of te Ile, 
in the World, lying Weſt of New Mexico, in 9 America. 


the great South Sea. (2.) New-found-Land ; a 
very large Iſland, in the Poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſþ ; it lies before St. Laurens Bay, in North 
Latitude 30 Degrees. (3.) The Antilles, which 
contain many ſingle Iſlands very conſiderable, as 
Cuba, Fiiſpaniola, Porto- Rico, belonging to Spain, 
and Famaica to the Enghſh, They alſo com- 
prehend ſeveral Cluſters of ſmall Iflands ; as 
(4.) The Caribbees Iſles; the Chief of which are 
St. Chriſtopher”s, Antego, Monſerrat, Barbadoes, 
. &c. (g.) The Lucayos Ifles, moſtly belonging 
to the Spaniards. (6.) The Sotovento Ifles, lying 
along the North Coaſt of Terra Firma, and be- 
longing to the Spaniards. (7.) Bermudas, or the 
Summer Iſlands, belonging to the Crown of 
England. (8.) Terra del Fuego; this is an Iſland 
ſeparated from the moſt Southern Parts of Ame- 
rica by the Streights of Magellan; and of which 
our Knowledge is very uncertain. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Or MOUNTAIN S, ſome are extended to Of the chief 
a vaſt Length, and riſe very high, and are Mountarns in 


| call'd Ridpes or Chains of Mountains; the Chief * 


whereof are (1.) The Dolphrino Hills between 
Sweden and Norway. (2.) The Hyperborean 
Mountains in the North Part of Muſcovy. (3.) 
The Caparthian Mountains in the Seuth Part of 

„ Poland. 
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Surface, is divided into ſeveral Oceans, viz. (I.) 


America. 
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Poland. (4.) The Pyrenzan Hills between Spain 
and France. (5.) The Alps between 7taly, and 
France and Germany. (6.) The Apennine Hills 
dividing 1aly into Eaſt and Wet. (7.) Mount 
Taurus, reaching from Eaſt to Weſt of all Aſia. 
(8.) Imaus, in Ta artary. (9.) Caucaſus, between 
Tartary and the MoguPs Empire. (10.) The 


Libyan Mount between Zaara and Egypt. (11.) 


Mount Atlas, between Barbary and Biledulgerid. 
(i2.) The Mountains of the Moon, in Ethiopia, 
(13.) The Andes, extending North and South 
thro? the whole Length of South America. 

OrRZExRsõ are ſingle, and remarkable for their 
exceeding Height, as the Pzke in Teneriff, &c. 
But others are ſtill more remarkable for being 
Hulcanos, or ſuch as have terrible Eruptions of 
Fire, Coals, Smoak, Sc. As Atna in Sicily; 
Veſuvius in Naples; Hecla in Iceland; with many 
others in ſeveral Iſlands and Parts in the Torrid 
Zone. 


OCEANS. 


Taz mighty Body of Waters which over- 
whelms by far the greateſt Part of the Earth's 


The Hyperborean on the North, and (2.) The 
valt J/etern Ocean, on the Wz . of Europe. (3.) 
The Tartarian and Chineſian Oceans on the North 
and Eaſt; and (4.) The Indian, and Part of the 
vaſt Soulhern Ocean, on the South of Aſia. (5.) 
The Etzhiopic and Atlantic Ocean, and Part of 
Mer del Zur, on the Weſt and South of Africa. 
(6.) The vaſt Oriental Ocean on the Eaft, and 
(7.) The great Pacific Ocean on the Weſt of 


SEAS. 
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Or SEAS (properly ſo call'd) there are but Of the Seas. 


few ; viz. The Mediterranean Sea, included be- 
| tween Europe on the North, and Barbary and 

Egypt on the South, and Part of Aſia on the 
Eaſt and North-Eaſt. (2.) The Baltic Sea, in- 
cloſed with Sweden on the Weſt, Lapland on the 
North, Part of Poland on the Eaft, and Part of 
Germany on the South. (3.) The German Sea, 
incloſed with Great Britain on the Mat, and 
Scandinavia on the Eaſt. (4.) The Iriſh Sea, or 
rather Streights, or Chanel, between Ireland and 
Great Britain. (5.) The Euxine Sea, incloſed 
with Part of Europe on the North and Weſt, and 
Part of Aſia on the South and Eaſt. (6.) The 
Caſpian Sea, or rather the greateſt Lake in the 
World, as being entirely ſurrounded with Land 
on the Continent of Aja. All other Seas beſides 
theſe are but Parts of the Oceans. 

As for GULPHS, STREIGHTS, LAKES, 
RIVERS and BAYS, they are ſo numerous, and 
of ſo little Importance in a bare Rehearſal of 
their Names, that the Reader can expect to find 
a diſtinct Account of them only in larger Trea- 
tiſes on this Subject. 


of 
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0f CHRONOLOGY, or 
the DocTRINE of Tims. 


which has for its Subject the Do- fined. 
la 22, ttrine of Time. Or, it is a Di 
Wo) cipline which is converſant about 
the Nature, Properties, Parts, 

ths and Uſe of Time, in a Civil Senſe, 

TRE Nature of Time is of a Phyjical Conſi- 23, ys. if 
deration 3 and therefore Time is defined to be the Time defined. 
Duration of Things; and the Parts of Time the 
Intervals of Succeſſion of Phenomena z; and the 
Idea we have thereof conſiſts in the Order of The 1dea 
ſucceſſive Perceptions. This Definition agrees to *2*reef- 
Time abſolutely conſider'd; but Time in a relative Of Abſolute 
Senſe, is that which is meaſur'd or eſtimated by 2 Relative 
certain Motions, either equal, as Clocks, Watches, Time. 

&c. or unequal, as of the Sun or other Heavenly 
Bodies; and this is otherwiſe call'd apparent or 
vulpar Time. 

Taz Parts of Time in uſe among us are Mi- Of the Parts 
nutes, Hours, Days, Weeks, Months, Tears, Ages, of Time. 
Cycles, and Periods. A View and Explanation | 
of the Nature and Uſes of theſe make the firſt 
Part of this curious and excellent Science of 
Chronology. | | os | 

Ir appears to me to be a prepoſterous Me. De true Me. 
thod of treating the Doctrine of Time, to begin thod treat- 
with Minutes, Hours, &c. and not (as the Na- * 9 Tine. 
ture of the Thing requires) with h Meaſure of 


Time, 
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Time, which is the Original and Standard, on 
which the reſt depend; or the bole, of which 
the others are but Parts and Subdiviſions. , 


A Har and. Tr1s Original, Standard, or Integral Meaſure 


of Time, then, is that we call a Year. A Year 
is the Space or Part of Time or Duration mea- 
ſured by one entire Revolution of ſome celeſtial Body 
in its Orb, v1z. the Sun or Moon. 

Of the Soler Thar which is meaſured out by the Revo- 

Tropical Tear. jution of the Sun in the Ecliptic, is call'd the 
Solar Tear; and this is properly the Natural of 
Tropical Tear, which contains 365 Days, 5 Hours, 
487. and 37 7. 

Of the Solar Bur the Space of Time in which the Sun de- 

Sjeereal Tear. parting from any fixed Star, comes to it again, 
is calPd 12 Sydereal Year, which contains 365. 


# . 
Of the Lana. THE + eras Tear, is the Space of Time, in which 
Tear. the Moon performs 12 compleat Revolutions 


about the . 5 Lunations; and contains 
254). 3 H. 48/. 38”). 


Years 1 YEARS are Air ure into Atronomical and 


micalor Civil. Civil; the Aftronomical Tear is that which reſults 
from, or depends on the Principles of Aſtronomy: 
Such are thoſe above deſcribed : For the Tropi- 
cal Tear depends on one of the Cardinal Points, 
vz. the Equinox or Solſtice; and the Sydereal Tear 
on a fixed Star; and both on Aſtronomical So 


vation and e. 


e Civil TRE Civil Near is that in common Uſe among 


Tear, what. the ſeveral Nations of the World; it is either 
Common, and Solar or Lunar. The Civil Solar Year is again 
Bifjextile or either Common or Biſſextile. The Common Tear 
Leaß- rear. js reckon'd to contain only 365 Days, the odd 
Hours and Minutes being here neglected. The 
Biſſextile Year, otherwiſe call'd Leap-Near, con- 


ſiſteth of 366 Days; the * over and 14 5 
> ERIC 


by 61, this Year became vague and unfix'd: 


February, and thereby made the Year conſiſt of 
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the Common Year, being call'd the Iatercalary or 3 
Biſſexiile Day. | < CE 
Tris Intercalation of a Biſſextile Day was firſt De Orginal 
appointed by Julius Cæſar, to be made every 4 5 7 
fourth Year, to the end the Civil Bar might n.. 
keep pace with the Tropical Near. For the fix 
Hours, whereby the latter exceeded the former, 
in four Years make a whole Day ; which there- 
fore was then added to the 23d Day of February, 
which was the Sixth of the Calends of March in 
the Roman Calendar. In this Year therefore they 
reckon'd that b Day twice (in Latin, Bis ſex- 
tus Dies) and thence came the Name Biſſextile 
for Leap-Year. But in our Almanzacks we add 
that Intercalary Day at the End of the ſaid 
Month, every fourth Year. = 
Tux Civil Lunar Tear is Common or Emboli. Of the Civil 
mic, The Common Lunar Year conſiſts of 12 Lauar Tear. 
Lunations, which are finiſh*d in 354 Days, at 
the End of which the Year begins again. The 
Embolimic Year was that wherein a Month was Common and 
intercalated, to adjuſt the Lunar to the Solar Enbolimic. 
Nar. This Intercalation or Emboliſm was uſed 
by the Jews, who went by the Lunar Motions 
1n their Accounts. | : | 
TE Romans alſo at firſt uſed this Embelimic Of the Origi- 
Lunar Year, which was ſettled by Romulus their nal of the Ju. 
firſt King, and conſiſted only of ten Months, lian Tear, or 
or 304 Days; and thus coming ſhort of the true * 
Lunar Year by go Days, and of the Solar Near 


Which Numa Pompilius, the ſecond King, ob- 
ſerving, added two other Months, January and 


12 Months, or 3 55 Days. But this Improve- 
ment not being ſufficient to adequate the Year to 
the Motion of the Sun or Moon, and keep the 
Seaſens even and ſteady; Julius Ceſar inſtituted the 
1 Civil 
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I” Civil Solar Year, by adding 10 Days to every 
common Year of Numa's, and one Day extra- 

ordinary to every fourth Year, as aforeſaid, This 
therefore was ever ſince call'd the Julian Year or 
Account, and Old Style, which is ſtill uſed by us 
in England, and by all Proteſtant Countries, ex- 
: cept thoſe of Holland and Germany. 

Of the Orig" Bur ſince the Julian Near of 365 Days and 
al of theGre- 6 Hours exceeds the true Solar Year by 11 Mi- 
. 2 Nutes, this Exceſs in 131 Years amounts to one 
7 Day; and in the Time of Pope Gregory XIII. 
was grown into 10 Days. The Nicene Council 
A. D. 325. having fix'd Eaſter to the next Sun- 
day after the Full Moon, which came next after 
the Vernal Equinox, which was then on the 2oth 
of March, it happen'd that in the Year of our 
Lord 1582 Pope Gregory obſerv'd, that the 
ſaid Fault of the Julian Year had caſt the Zqui- 
noxes 10 Days, and the Full Moons 4 Days more 
| backward, than they were at the Time of the 
1 > ſaid Council; viz. to the 11th of March, and 
bl Iſt of April. Thus the Feaſt of Eaſter, and 
14 conſequently all other Moveable Feaſts, became 
unfix'd, and attended with great Diſorder. To 
remedy this, the Pope order'd 10 Days to be 
taken from October that Year, that thus the Equi- 
20x might be reduced to the 2 1ſt of March; and 
to keep it there, order'd, that, ſince in the Ju- 
lian Account every 100th Year is a Biſſentile, 
and ſo 4 in 400 Years, in the Ages to come, 3 
of thoſe 4 Lear-Nears ſhould be chang'd to com- 
mon Years, and that only one 1ooth Year in 
every 4 Centuries ſhould conclude with a B/- 
ſextile, This Correction adjuſts the Year and 
Seaſons near the. Truth, and is call'd the Grego- 
rian Account, or New Style, and is uſed by the 

Papiſts every where. | 
Tre 
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Tux firſt and principal Diviſion of the Year Of Months 
is into Parts we call Months; and theſe are of 575 1945 Jeve- 
as many Kinds as are the Years of which they Eid. 
are Parts; vix. Aſtronomical and Civil. The eee 
Atronomical Month, which is alſo the natural and Civil. 
one, is properly a Lunar Month, or the Space 
of Time in which the Moon runs thro? the. + 


Zodiac; and is either (1. ) Synodical, calbd a Lu- Lunar Synode- - 


nation; which is the Time contain'd between the cal. 
Moon's parting from the Sun at a Conjundtion, and 
returning to him again; which is in 29 D. 12 H. 
44! 3“/. (2.) Periodical Month; which is the Periodical. 
Space of Time wherein the Moon makes one. 
compleat Revolution, or returns to the ſame 
Point of the Zodiac whence ſhe departed ; this 
contains 27 D. 7 H. 43' 8”. (3.) The Hu- Wlluminative. 
minative Month is the Time between the Ap» _ 
pearance of two New Moons next each other, 
or the Time a Moon is obſery'd to ſhine; which, 
is always variable. | 
TRE Solar Month is improperly thus calPd, . 
as being only the Space of Time in which the 
Sun runs thro' one Sign of the Zodiac : Which 
Months, one with another, contain each 30 . 
TOTS ag £7. 
Civil Months are thoſe. which are 1 to 
ſerve the Uſes of civil Life; and are different 
in different Nations and Countries of the World. 
Theſe come very near the Quantity of Aſtrono- 
mical Months, both Lunar and Solar: Whence 
came the Diſtinction of Civil Lunar and Civil 
Solar Months. A Civil Lunar Month conſiſteth 
alternately of 29 and 30 Days thro? the Year. 
Thoſe of 29 Days were call'd Cavi, or Hollow ; 
and thoſe of 30, Pleni, or Full. Civil Solar 
Months conſiſted alternately of 30 and 31 Days; 
except one of the 12, which every 4th Year was 
to have * Days, in other Years 29 only. | 
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Tur Names, Quantities, &c. of the Civil Months uſed 


by ſeveral Nations to compoſe their Years or Calendars, 
may be ſeen in the following TEINS. | 


— Kc. 


ee. fad. ah. 
* 


, * * rn 


: | The ancient | br, The ancient |; o 
| 20 whar Year. Dur _ Year. [Days . Grecian Year. da 5 
| 1 January | 31|| Fanuarius| 29 || Hecatombzon | 29 
| 2] February þ 28 |} Februarins| 28 || Metagitman | 30 
3| Merch | 31|\ Martius | 31|| Bedromim 29 
1 4 April 30 | Aprilis 29 | Mamatteriun 30 
| 5| May 31 || Aains 31 | Pyanepfion 29 | 
1 of June 30 S 29 Pofideon 30 
ai 37 Owintilis 31 Gamelim 29 
8| Auguſt 31 Sextilis | 29 |} Autbeſterion 30 
9 September | 30 || September | 29 || Elaphebelion | 29 
10% Oelen | 3t|| October 31 Munychion | 30| 
November] 30 || November | 29 || Thargelim 29 
112] December | 31|| December | 292. D , 30 | 
Days in Year 1395. DaysinYear] 355 355||_YVays in Year | 354 
This is a —— ang and! This was the Year which | | This is a Lunar Year uſed at 
there remains 5 Hours and} | firſt began with Marius, | | Athens, and required 11 D. 
Linutes towards an [n-} | till Numa added 2 more | 5 H. 4 2 to equate it with the 
ercalar Day fer. Biſſertile, | Months, Fan. and Febr. Solar Year. 
Leap- * and after Jul. Cæſar ad. 
a {ded 10 Days to equate it |, : 
_ the Solar Tear. 6 3 
fine 5, [ry N nt [0.4 
| 2 Civil Tear. * Year. * Tragt n DNN 
| Tiſri 30 rie 'Þ | 45:4 n 30 
2|/Marcheſoan 29 || Tiſbrin II. 30 || Saphar 29 
| 2] Cafieu 30 || Canun I. | 31] Kabià I. 30} 
| 4] Tebeth 29 || Canun II. 21 || Rabia II. 29 
5| Shebat 30 [| Shabat 28 || Fomada I. 30 | 
| 6| Adar 29 || Adar 31 || Fomadall. 29 | 
7 Niſan 30 [| Nifan | 20 || Rajab 30 
8 7rar. 29. || Aar 31 || Shasban 29 
9 Sivan 30 || Haziram | 30 || Samadan 8 
10 Tamuz 29 [ Tamux 31 Shawal 29 
[11] 45 rao [| 4 | 31 ||. Drultaodah 30 
j12 Elul | 29 || Eu [ 30 Dulheggia | 29 | 
Days in Year | 354 Daysin 2730 _ Days in Year 1354 
In the Embolimic Year after] | This is equal to our Thi Year is Lunar, and the 
| Adar they add the Month Julian Year, ſame with the Erecian and 
| Ve- Agar of 30 Days. : | Fexwrſh Year. 
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g 1735 E "The 77575. 
An. Sues Year, Do 8 a "ate k bie, * Pays 


1 Aßrudio Heb 30% Thath 30 Maſearan| 301 
lige, Meb 30 Papi 30 Ban, 35 
J Cardi Meh 30 ]] Ahr | 30 —4 1394. 
4 Thir Meh 30 [| Chojac | 30 4 qt 304 
5 

7 


Merded Meh 30] Tybi 30 Tyr 30 
Schabarir Meh{ 30 [ Mechir 30 Facatit 30 
| 7] Mehar Meh 30 Phamenath| 30 || Magabit | 300 
| 8] Aben eh | 39 


* 


Parmuthi | 30 [ Mijazia | 30 


Adar Meh | 30] Pachon | 30 || Ginbat 30 
10 Di Meh | 30 |] Pauni | 39 |. 225 30 
11 Beben Meh 30 Ephi hi 301 amle 30 
12 Ae. Meh | JO Mefort 30 [ Hahaſe 30 
% Auſtera ba 3 TIE pagomenæ 5 [| Pagomen 


— 2 


Jays. in Year 1 


wu MonTH is divided into four Parts which De Divifong 


a Month into 
we call Meets, and each Week is again made to ar 


conſiſt of ſeven Parts cald Days, Of cheſe 5%. 
Months there are thirteen in a Julian Year, and 

one Day over; of Weeks there are fifty-two, and 

of Days 1 3 hundred and ſixty- five, as before 
obſerv'd. 

A Dar. is either the Space of Time contain'd Dohse of 
between the Moments of the Sun's Riſing and a D. 
Setting, or in which he makes one entire Revoly- 
tion. The firſt is call'd an Artificial Day; the 4rtifctal and 
Latter a Natural Day, and by the Greeks Nych- Natural. 
themeron, becauſe it included the Night and arti- ; 
ficial Day together. 

Tux Artificial Day is ever variable and un- Of 4rtifcial 
equal; for the Sun's Courſe being always oblique Du. 
to the Horizon, and always varying, cauſeth that 
the Time of his Stay, or his Duration above the 
Horizon, which is the artißcial Day, is ever vari- 


able and changing, and that in Reality for one 
| £4. = 1 


11Days 's inYear[36s {1Days in Tea 
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half of the Year, or the Time the Sun is paſſing | 
from one Solſtice to the other, increaſing or de- 
creaſing. This is evident from the Doctrine of 


the Sphere. 
Df Natural THE Natural Day is either Atronnnica or 
Days. Civil: The Aſtronomical Day is the Time which 
c flows between the Sun's leaving any Meridian and 


its Return to the ſame; that is, the Space of 
Time in which the Earth makes one Revolution 
9 Aftronemical about its Axis, which is twenty-four Hours, and 
mama the Time anſwering to the Degrees it hath de- 
\ +  ſerib'd in its annual Orb during that Revolution. 
Now this additional Motion is always unequal, both 
becauſe of the Obliguity of the Plane of the Eclip- 
tic to the Plane of the Equator, and alſo becauſe 
| of the Oval Figure of the Earth's Motion ; but 
1 one time with another it is 59! 8/! per Day, 
" ius mean Mea- which is perform'd in 3/ of! 32//!, Therefore a 


1 N fare. mean aſtronomical Day conſiſts of 24 H. 3! of! 
19 32%. | 
Of the Civil TH Civil Natural Day is char which is mea- 
Dey. ſur'd out by the eguable Motion of Machines, as 


Clocks, Watches, and other Automata. This is 
always equal, and contains 24 Hours. 
* The timewhen TRE Beginning of this Natural Civil Day is 
4 rr oe: various according to the different Ufage of 
e Cz; People. The antient Greeks, Fews, Bohemians, 
Day. © Sileſians, with the modern Italians, and Chineſe, 
36 commence the Civil Day at Sun-ſet. The an- 
tient Babylonians, Perſians, Syrians, with the 


modern Grecians, &c. begin their Day from Sun- 


riſe. The Auſonians, Egyptians, Romans, with | 
the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, Germans, 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, at Midnight. And, 
laſtly, the Umbrians, and Arabians, with the 
modern Aſtronomers, begin their Day at Noon, 
285 in this Affair you meet with ſome Uncer- 
tainty 


O7. CHRONOLOGY. 
tainty and Confuſion, in what relates to Anti- 
quit. . 


An Hour is the 24% Part of a Day ; and-are Of Hours. 


equal or unequal. Equal Hours are thoſe by 
which the whole Time of a Civil Natural Day 
and Night is divided into 24 equal Parts. Un- 
equal Hours are thoſe by which the Time of an 
Artificial Day is divided into 12 Parts, and the 
Night into as many. Theſe are alſo call'd Tem- 
porary or Planetary Hours, on a ſuperſtitious 
Account not worth. mentioning. 904 = 


but the Difference is ſo ſmall that it is not worth 
minding, and makes no Error in Uſes of com- 
mon Life, To reduce unequal Hours to equal 
ones, ſay; As 12 Hours is to the Space of an Ar- 
tificial Day, ſo is one equal Hour to its corre- 
ſpondent unequal one, Wn) I, 


Tu Hours are denominated of the People Various Deno- 
who uſe them. Thus Babylonian Hours com- tons of. 


mence their Order from Sun-riſing; Ttalian 
Hours from Sun-ſetting , Aſtronomical Hours from 
Noon or Mid-day; and by ſome the unequal 
Hours are ſtiled Feriſb, becauſe that Nation uſed 
them. 8 | 


Ax Hour is divided into 60 equal Parts call'd Of Minutes 
Minutes or Scruples; and each Minute into 60 4 Scraples. 


Seconds; theſe again into 60 Thirds, and ſo on. 
Theſe Diviſions are well enough known. But 


the Zews, Chaldeans, Arabians, and other Eaſtern Of the Jewiſh, 
Sc. Scruples. 


People divide the Hour into 1080 Scruples, be- 
cauſe there is no Number capable of ſo many Di- 
viſors as this, which therefore they thought moſt 
fit for Uſe. But the Number 1080 is 18 times 
_ and ſo one Minute contains 18 Fewiſh Scru- 
ples, 288 Jes 
„ TRE 


Equal and 


unequal. 


Taz Hours of an Aſtronomical Day, or thoſe To reduce un, 
from Noon to Noon, are not preciſely equal, 40 to equa? 


ours, 


Ours. 
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 Seculum. 


Zum. 


Olympiads. 


A Cycle, what. 


The Solar 
Cycle. 


Letters. 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 
Tux larger Spaces of Time which have found 
Diſtin&tion among Mankind are (1.) A Luaſtrun, 
which is a certain Space of Time antiently ap. 
plied to Civil Uſes, as Sacrificing, Taxations, let. 
ting Farms, &c. and though formerly it was 


reckon'd to conſiſt of 5 . yet Chronologer, 


do now repute it only as four. (2.) Secilum, 
a Century or Space of 100 Years ; 

among the Antients they had a natural Seculum, 
which they reputed to be the longeſt Space of a 
Man's Life. (3.) Zvum an Age, a Space of 
Time Lodafningy uſed for the Lite or 5 e of a 
Man; ſometimes for 100 Years ; ſome. 
times for Eternity. (4.) The Olympiad, which 
was a Space of 4 Years, or 50 Months of 30 
Days each. At the Expiration of each Olympiad 
the Olympic Games were celebrated near the City 
Olympia in Honour of Jupiter Olympius. The 
antient Greeks made all their COMPRRALIOns by 
the Years of the Olympiads. 

A CYCLE is (in plain Engl. ib) 2 Circle of 
Years, Months, Days, &c. Or, it is a perpetual 
Round or Circulation of any the ſame Parts of 
Time; ſo that the laſt continually returns upon 
and ſucoeeds the fit. Of Cycles che following 
are of famous and frequent Uſe. 

Taz Cycle of the Sun, or Solar Cycle, is a 
Circle or Revolution of 28 Years. This Cycle re- 
ceiv'd both its Name and Origin from the ſeven 


The Deninical Letters of the Alpbabet A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 


which were placed in the Almanack to denote the 


Days of the Week in Order from the firſt to the 


ſeventh throughout the Year. Now becauſe one 
of thoſe ſeven Letters muſt neceſſarily ſtand 
againſt Sunday or the Lord's-Day, it was wrote in 
the Capital Form, and was call'd the Dominica 


| Letter, the other fix being put into ſmall Cha- 


racters. 
Now 


yT SAP” As 
. _ Fay 
3 
3 n 7 
* 
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Now ſince a Julian Year contains 365 Days, Of the Begin- 


h i that Number be divided by ſeven, there will 4 7 * — 
remain one Day: If there had been no Re- 3 A 
8 mainder, tis plain every Year would conftantly be Veel. 


begin on the ſame Day of the Week ; but fince 
one Day remains, *tis as evident the Year muſt 
begin and end on the fame Day of the Week, 
and therefore the next Year will begin on the 
Day following. For Inſtance, the Year 1737 
began on a Saturday, and therefore will end on a 
Saturday, and the next Year 1738 will begin on 
a Sunday. 
| Ty the firſt Day of January be on a Sunday, 73, Dominical 
A will be the Dominical or Sunday Letter for that Letters ſoift 
Year ; then becauſe the next Year begins on beir Conr/e in 
Monday, the Sunday will tall on the feventh Day, 7” 3 
to which is annexed: the ſeventh Letter G, which ; 
therefore will be the Dominical Letter for all that 
Year: Alſo the next Year after will begin on 
Tueſday, and the Sunday will fall on the ſixth 
Day, therefore the ſixth Letter F will be the 
Sunday Letter for that Year, Whence *tis plain 
the Sunday Letters will go in a retrograde Order 
thus, G, F, E, D, C, B, A. G, F, &c. Andin 
the Courſe of ſeven Years (were they all com- 
mon ones), the ſame. Days of the Week and. Dome- 
nical Letters would return to the fame Days of 
the Month. | 
Bur becauſe in a Biſſartiie Year there are 366: De Cycle of 
Days, there will be 2 Days over and above the 52 Ar 25 
Weeks; if that Year ſhould begin on a Sunday, it D 
will end on a Monday, and the next Year would re Biſſex- 
begin on a Tueſday, the firſt Sunday of which tile Jar. 
would fall on the ſixth of Zanuary, to which is 
annex'd the Letter F, and not G, as in common 
Years. By this means, the Biſſextile Year re- 
turning every fourth Year, the Order of Domini. 
cal Letters ſucceeding each other is interrupted, 
5 and 
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and the Series does not return to its fr State, till 
after 4 times 7, or 28 Years; which Period of 
Time therefore is the Cycle of which we are dif. 
courſing, and when compleated the Days of the 
Month return in the ſame Order to the ſame 
| Days of the Week. 
Every Biſſex- In every Biſſextile Year there are two Domini. 
tile Year has cal LENETS' 3 the firſt of which takes place to the 
3 1 24 or 25" of February; and the other the reſt 
| of the Year, For in the Biſſextile Year thoſe t 
Days are reputed as one, and both of them have 
the ſame Letter F annex'd to them, and by this 
means the Order of the Sunday Letter is inter. 
rupted, and a different one henceforth takes place. 
For Example, the Year 1736 was a Biſſextile one, 
and in the Beginning the Sunday Letter was D; 
and the 22* being Sunday, it was the laſt Time 
this Letter officiated, for the next Sabbath was in- 
dicated by the Letter C, as thus * by the 
Days and Letters of the laſt Week. 


b. C. 
225 17. 29, 29. 


The Solar G- TuIS Cycle is not exactly true and juſt to the 
elt acjicrent. Motion of the Sun, as I have before red 
ſince the Julian Year does not contain quite 36 be D. 
6 H. for the Sun finiſhes his Courſe in 365 D 
5 H. 49!, and therefore begins again his Courſe 
or Round 11 Minutes before the Civil Year is 
ended. And thus every Year will begin 11 
Minutes ſooner than by our Account. Hence, 
if at the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, the Equi- 
nox fell on the 2 Iſt of Marcb, it would after 131 
Years fall on the 20, after 262 Years on the 
19”; and thus. after 1310 Years, or A. D. 1635, 
it muſt fall on the 10 of March; which Pope 
Gregory XIII. obſerving A. D. 1682, made the 


Correction which I have betore related ; and this 
Re- 


Reformation of the Calendar ought to be recery'd ' 
wherever Truth and Learning find Regard. 5 
Bur even the Gregorian Emendation is not A Gele 
the ſtrict Truth; for the 11 Minutes in 400 #7299 Tears. 
Years make 3 D. 1 H. 20/. But the Pope neg- 
lected the 1 H. 20/, which in 18 times 400, 
or 7200 Years, makes a whole Day; and there- 
| fore no leſs a Cycle than of 7200 Years will re- 
ſtore the firſt Agreement between the Calendar 
and the Solar Motions. „ 
THE ninth Year of the Solar Cycle was paſt To fndtheYear 
when the firſt Year of the Chriſtian Computa- 8 8 Solar 
tion commenc'd ; therefore in order to find the | 
Year of the Cycle for any Year of Chriſt, proceed 
thus. Add 9 to the given Year, and divide the 
Sum by 28 ; the Quotient ſhews the Number of 
Cycles that have revolv'd ſince the firſt Year of 
Chriſt, and the Remainder 1s the Year of the 
Cycle; but if there be no Remainder, the preſent 
Year is the 28 or laſt Year of the Cycle. 
BuT this may be ſeen by Inſpection from Table hero. 
henceforth to the Year 1800, in the following g the ſame. 
Table. 
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Of the Lunar THE Metonic Cycle is next in Conſequend 
7 N and Importance; it is thus calPd from its In- 
4.4 27 '9 ventor Meton or Meto an Athenian, who firſt pub- 
we lluſh'd it at Atbens in the Yeag before Chriſt 432. 
He call'd it Enncadecaeteris, or Cycle of 19 Year, 
which we ſince call the Lunar Cycle or Cycle of 
the Moon; the Numbers of which being of ex. 
Of the Prime; cellent Uſe, were written in antient Calendars in 
or Golden Letters of Gold, whence they came to be call! 
Numbers. Golden Numbers and Primes. SY 

2 0 of the TIs Lunar Cycle was invented to ſhew the 
FT | Changes of the Moon, and the Time of Eafter and 
other moveable Feaſts ; and that by means of thoſe 
packt, what Numbers they call'd Epacis. Theſe Epacts are 
TP. (as their Name implies) Added Numbers; that 
| bi, a Number of Days added to the Lunar Year, 

2 to make it even or equal to the Solar Near. 
| 2a 7 # 
The Solar Near contains 29s 5 48: 59 
And the Lunar Year 364 8 48 38 


The Difference is the Epact, 10 21 oo 19 


Hoco the Now as this Difference wants but 3 Hours of 

Epags wer? 11 Days, the Antients took no notice thereof, 

e but made the Epa#? of the firſt Year of the Cycle 
II Days; whence the Epact of the ſecond Year 

would be 22 Days, the Epact of the third Year 

333 but for each 30 Days they intercalated a 

Montb, and reckon'd the odd 3 Days the Epail 

for that Year ; and thus they proceeded by add- 

ing 11 Days, and intercalating a Month for 

every 30, till at the end of 19 Years, nothing 

remaining of the former Epact (which for the laſt, 
or 19 Year, is always 12) there began a new or 

ſecond Revolution of the Epas and Golden Num- 

bers. Here follows a Table of the Golden Num- 


bers and Epacls. 
| Gold, 
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Io 8 5 SY : FT | 2 1 | 5 y | 4 Table Gere 
Ro] _ 3 2 in: . | ing the Golden 
4 ] Anno Domini. 3 5 Anno ire 5a ee, 
775670 201738175711776,1795 ee, and if 
| 2/22 300 49 580 #7 Ui. 39; 58 74 9 e till 
a 3 31 col 69] 88 INTE 49, 59] 78] 97] ,,.4.-1800. 
alta] 32] 51] 7of 8913234 41} 6of 79) 98 
| gl2s| 33] $2] 71] gof{i4| 4 42} 6t 9 
4 34] $3] 72] 9/755 43) 62 81118 "= 
T7 35 54 73] 921 191201 44] J BY | 
8128] 36] 55] 74] 93[[17] 7] 45] 4] 33] | 
go 9 37 56 75 9401878 46 69 84 | 
I] 19ſool 47 8 
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From the Table *tis evident that in the 7% Pe of 
Courſe of a Cycle there are 7 intercalary Months, Sell. 
r. one in the 3 Cn, 9, 11%, 14%, 197 and | 
19 Year of the Cycle. But notwithſtanding all 4 
their Care of Fpaits and Embolimic Months, this 8 

_ Cycle is ſtill defective. For the Epact of 11 Days ö 
exceeds the true Epact of 10 D. 21 H. 117, by 
— 2 H. 497, which in 19 Years make 2 Days 
19 5 Hours. To equibalance this Exceſs, the 7 
Embolimic Months were made to conſiſt of 30 
of Days each, which is more than the Synodical 
of, Month by 11 Hours 1 5! 57/!. This Exceſs mul- 
cle tiplied by 7, makes 3 Days, 6 Hours, 31 Mi- 
a nutes. But this again over-balances the former 
- Exceſs by 25 H. 31! ; therefore by allowing 12 
„ Days inſtead of 11 for the Epact of the laſt Year 
4 of the Cycle to anſwer this 25+ odd Hours, *tis 
l plain the Solar Year will, at the end of the Cycle, 
> be greater than the Lanar Year, by about 1 H. 


8 and 31“. | 
„ BuT though this Deficiency of the Cycle be 3. Conſe- 
8 ſmall, yet in Time it becomes very ſenſible ; for quence of it. 


3 by this Analogy 1+ H: 19 :: 28H : 304 
" Years ; *tis plain, in the ſpace of 304 Years it 

amounts to one Day. Now the Council of Nice, 
: . | * . 
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A. D. 325, fitting this Cycle of the Moon to the 
Calendar, it did nearly enough, for ſome time, 
give the New Moons. But the Lunations in every 
304 Years anticipating a whole Day, and ſince 
the ſaid Council have paſs'd 4: times 304 Years, 
the New Moons happen ſooner by 41 Days at this 
time by the Golden Number, than they really 
do in the Heavens. Yet notwithſtanding this, 
the Church of England (averſe to Alterations) re- 
tains this old erroneous way of computing the 
Lunations; and her Doctors, when they ſpeak of 
thoſe falſe and erroneous e and full Moons, to 
take off the Odium, refine the Expreſſion into 
Eccleſiaſtical ones. | 4 
To find the Ix the firſt Year of Chri/t, the Golden Num- 
* _ ber was 2 ; therefore to the current Year of 
Year of Chriſt. Chriſt add 1, and divide the Sum by 19 3 the 
Remainder (neglecting the Quotient) will be the 
Golden Number for that Year. +. 
The Limits of SINCE the Council of Nice hath fix'd. fie Vernal 
Eaſter. Equinox to the 2 1ſt of March, and appvinted the 
firſt Full Moon which happens after it to be the 
Boundary of Eaſter, which is therefore call'd the 
Paſchal Term, Paſchal Term; and the earlieſt Paſchal Term 
* being the 2 1ſt of March, and the next Sunday 
after being Eaſter Day, tis plain the carlieſt 
Eaſter poſſible is the 22% of March : And the 18" 
of April being the lateſt Paſchal Term that can 
happen, the ſeventh Day after, viz. the 23 of 
April, is the lateſt Eaſter poſſible, and ſuch it was in 
Number of the Year 1736. Now within the Limits of the 
Direction, 22 of March and 25" of April, are 35 Days; 
hat. the Number belonging to each of which is call'd 
the Number of Direction, becauſe by means of it 
the Times of Eaſter and other moveable Feaſts are 
aſcertain'd for any Year; as below is ſhewn. 


Golden 
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To find the Number of Direction for any given To fad the 
' Year of Chriſt, find the Golden Number and Do- Number of 
minical Letter for the ſame, which obſerve in the * 
Table adjoin'd, the firſt in the firſt Column, the 
other at the Top, and in the Place of Meeting 
you have the Number of Direction. | 
Tus for the Year of our Lord 1736, the Example for 
Golden Number is 8, and the Dominical Letter be Tear 
(after February) is C; then againſt 8 in the ſide 736. 
Column, and under C is 35, the Number of Di- 
rection requir'd, | 
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TEN to find Eaſter, add the N umber of Di. 
rection to the 2 11ſt of March; if the Sum be un- 
der 32, it is the Day of March ; if above 31, 
ſubduct 31 from it, the Remainder is the Day of 
April, on which Eaſter Sunday will fall that Year 
for which you uſe. the Number of Direction, 
Thus in the Year 1736, the Number of Di- 
rection 35 added to 21 makes. 56, from which 
ſubſtract 31, there remains 25, the Day of 
April on which Eafter Sunday then happer'd. 
Again, in the Year 1738 the Golden Number 
is 10, the Dominical Letter is A; and fo the 
Number of Direction 5, which added to 21 
makes 26, the Day of March on which Eaſer 
will chen fall. | 

Havine found Eafter, the other moveable 
Feaſts are found by the Verſes following. 


The Sunday next the Feaſt of St. Audrew 

The Advent of our bleſſed Lord doth ſhew. 

Th' unſtated Feaſt Septuageſima 

Nine Weeks fore Eaſter ſtands by Paſch 

[Law. 

The Sunday Sexageſima we call 

Does juſt eight Weeks fore Eaſter Sunday fall. 

Next * Duinquageſh ima by ſeven Weeks 

Precedes, and + Qyadrage/ima by ſix. 

Five after Eaſter we Rogation find; 

And five Days thence + Aſcenſion is aſlign'd. 
Ihe ſev'nth from Eaſter is || Yhitſunday Feaſt ; 

On Trinity-Day, at eight Weeks end, we welt. 


By means of the Epacts, the Age of the Moon 
is thus found. Add the Zpa# of the given Year, 
the Day of the Month, and the Number of 
Months from March to the given Month inclu- 
ſively ; and the Sum, if under 3o, is the Moon's 
Age; if above, deduct 30 or 60, the — 

er 
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der is the Age ſought. Note, the Epact of the | 

old Year muſt be uſed till the firſt of March. 

Example. I would know the Moon's Age May 

the 12th, 1736; the Epact is 28, then the Sum 

of 28 and 3 and 12 is 43; ſubduct 30, the Re- 

mainder ſnews the Moon to be then 13 Days 

old; wherefore on the 14th of May will be the 

Full Moon; and 15th before, viz. 29th of April, 

the Moon chang'd. | 
To find the Time of the Mvor”s Southing, mul- To find the 

tiply her Age by 4, and divide that Product by Moon'sSouthing 

5, the Quotient is the Hour ; and multiply the 

Remainder by 12 for Minutes. Thus in the 

foregoing Example, her Age is 13, which mul- 

tiphed by 4 is 52 ; this divided by 5 quotes 10, 

the Hour at Night of her Southing; and the Re- 

mainder 2 by 12 gives 24 Minutes after 10, ac- 

cording to the mean Motion. | 
From the Cycles of the Sun and Moon multi- Of the Victo- 

lied into one another ariſes another Cycle or rian Period. 

Period of 532 Years (for 28 by 19 gives 532 ;) 

which was invented by Victorius a Presbyter 

Limoges in Aquitain by order of Hilary Biſhop 6 

of Rome, and is therefore call'd the Victorian 

Period; after the Expiration of which he ſuppoſed 

all the New and Full Moons, the ſame Times of 

Eaſter, and the ſame Dominical Letters would 

all come over again in the ſame Order of Time 

as in the former Cycle, and ſo on in all follow- 

ing Cycles for ever. This was finiſh'd and firſt 

publiſh'd in the Year of our Lord 457. Aſter- 

wards, in the Year 327, Dionyſtus Exiguus, a Ye Dionyſian 

Roman Abbot, corrected it in ſome Particulars, Period. 

and it was call'd the Dionyſian Period from him; 

as alſo the Great Paſchal, becauſe the Weſtern Great Paſtbal. 

Churches went by it for many Ages, till Pope 

Gregory XIII. new model'd it, as before re- 

lated. 0 #5145 $. 

| Aa 2 - XF@ 


6 

To find the 
Tear of the 
Dionyſian 
Periad. 


O the Calip- 
pic Period. 
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To find the Year of the Dionyſian Period for 
any given Year of Chriſt, to the current Year 
add 457, and divide the Sum by 332, what re- 
mains is the Year of the Period ſought. Exam- 
ple; to the Year 1736 add 457, the Sum 


is 2193, which divided by 332, the Quotient is 


4, and the Remainder 1s 65, the Year current of 


the Dionyſian Period. 


THERE is another Period of 76 Years invent- 
ed by Calippus Cyzicenus of Myſia, and there- 
fore calPd the Calippic Period. He ſuppoſed the 
Exceſs of the Solar Year above the Lunar at the 
End of the Metonic Cycle of 19 Years, would in 


the Courle of 4 of thoſe Cycles, or 76 Years, 


Its Defe#. 


Of Hippar- 


amount to a whole Day, and ſo caſt away a Day 
inevery ſuch Period of 76 Years. But herein he 
was greatly deceiv'd, for the Exceſs of the Solar 
above the Lunar Year in one Cycle is but 15 
Hour, and therefore in 4 Cycles, or 76 Years, 
could amount to but 6 Hours inſtead of 24. 
Wherefore the Error of this Period is a Defi- 
ciency of 18 Hours nearly. 
Ta1s gave Occaſion afterwards to Hipparchus 


chus's Period. of Nicæa in Bithynia to make a new Correction 


Of the Cycle of 


Indiction. 


of the Metonic Cycle; for he obſerving that the 
Calippic Period was laid too great by a Quarter of a 
Day in the Solar Motions, be multiplied it by 4, 


which produced a new Period of 304 Years ; 
and therefore in every 304 Years he deducted a 
whole Day, that the Moon might come again to 


the old Place in the Calendar. And this was 


very near the Truth, and much the ſame with 


the Gregorian Correction, or New Stile, made 


many Ages after. 


Taz Romans made uſe of a Cycle, call'd the 
Cycle of Indifiion, which had no Relation to the 
Celeſtial Motions, but was uſed for Civil Purpoſes, 
* the chief of which was to indicate or make known 

the 
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the Time of certain Payments made by the 
Roman Subjects to the Republic. It confiſted of 
3 Luſtrums, or 15 Years ; and was eſtabliſh'd by 
- Conſtantine, A. D. 312, in the Room of the Greek : 
| Olympiads. To find the Year of this Cycle, ſub- Te find the . 
ſtrat 312 from the given Year of Chriſt, and % rev 
divide the Remainder by 15; and neglecting the 

uotient, what remains 1s the Year of the Indi- 
cation ſought. 

From the Multiplication of the Cycles of the / the Julian 
Sun, Moon, and Indication ariſes the famous Pe- * 
riod, call'd the Fulian Period from Fulius Scaliger 
the "reputed Author thereof. This Period con- 

liſts of 7980 Years, (for 28 by 19 gives 3323 
and that by 15 gives 7980.) This Period had 
its Beginning fix'd to the 764th Year before the 
Creation, and is not yet compleated; and there- 
fore comprehends all other Cycles, Periods, and 
Epochas, and the Times of all memorable Actions 
and Hiſtories. There is but one Year in the whole 
Period that has the ſame Numbers for the three 
Cycles of which it is made up: And therefore if 
Hiſtorians had remark'd in their Annals the 

Fears of the reſpective Cycles, there had been no 
Diſpute about the Time of any Action. 

THe firſt Year of Chriſt was the 414th Year 7 fnd the 
of the Julian Period; and therefore if to the cur- Tear chere. 
rent Year of Chriſt we add 4713, the Sum will 
be the Year of the Julian Period. So the Vear 

1736 will be found to be the 644908 Year 


of the ſaid Period. 
THERE is another, call'd the Conſtantinopoli Of the Con- 
tan Period, which is of the ſame Length or N 
Number of Years as the Julian Period, viz. 9 
7980; but it neither begins at the ſame Time, 

nor have the Cycles of the Sun and Moon the ſame 
Situation in both; for the firſt Year of the Solar 

Cycle in the Julian, is the 12th in this; and the 

Aa 3 _ firſt 
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10. The Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops — 3157245201556 
11. The aelites Departure out of Fgypr — — — 
12. Their Entrance into Canaan, or the Jubilee — 


17. The Foundation of Salamoms Temple — — — 136982993 
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"firſt of the Lunar is the 17th here; the Cycle of 


Indiction is the ſame for the moſt part in both. 
This Period is uſed by the Greeks, as the Julian 
is by the Latins, or Roman Hiſtorians. £ 
EPOCHA or ARA is a certain Term or 
fix d Point of Time, made famous by ſome me. 
morable Accident ; from which, as from a Root, 
we make our Calculations and Computations of 
Time; and all remarkable Actions are diſpoſed 
and recorded according to the Series of Years 
which follow from ſuch a Root or Epocha. The 
rincipal 74's are thoſe of the Creation, of the 
4d, among the Greeks, of the Building of 


Rome; that of Nabonaſſar, the Death of Alexan- 


der, the Abyſine Ara of Martyrs, the Arabian 
Hegira, the Perſian Feſdegird, the moſt famous 
Era of the Birth of Cyri1sT ; and that which 
contains them all, the Julian Period, above ex- 


— plain'd. All theſe Epocha's and Æra's, together 
with ſeveral others of leſs note, have, in the fol- 
lowing Table, their Beginnings reduced or fixed 
fo the Years of the Julian Period, the Creation 
of the Wor Id, and to the Vears before and after 

CHRIST, 
: Vl. Per. A. M. I erte C 
x. The Creation of the World, after the Fews — | 952] 1| 3760 
2. The common Epocha of the Creation — — — | 765| 113950 
3. The fame by the Greet Emperors — — — — | 787} 13926 
4. The ſame in Mr. Bedford's Scripture Chronology — | 706 114007 
5. The Deluge, or Noah's Flood — — — — — 236216572351 
6. The ria Monarchy by Nimrod — — — — 266519602048 
7. The Birth of Abraham — — — — — — — | 2714 |2009] 1999 
8. The Hraelites 400 Years Servitude in Egypt 2819211411894 
9. The Kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus — 2857215201856 


3219025141494 
3258255301533 


13. The Deſtruction of Try — — — — — — 35302828 [1183 
14. The firſt Sabbatical Year — — — — — — | 3260|2557|1451 
15. The Few High-Priefthood — — — — — | 3300|2603|1405 
16. King David's Reign — — — — — — — | 3646] 2941 "2 


1015 
18. The 


a: 


1 
21. 
22. 


5 23. 
24. Of | 
The Battle at Marathon 


26. 
. Meto began his Cycle — — — — — — 


25 


27 


33 


39. 
40. 
41. 


50. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


. The Diocleſian or Ara of Martyrs — — — 
. The Epoch 


49. The Epocha of Te/dejerd 


51. The Epocha of the REFORMATION — — 
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The Epocha of Nabonaſſer | 323 
The Olympiads 
The Building ef Rome 
The Deſtruction of the Kingdom of I/ae/ — — 
The Babylonih Captivity 
The Deſtruction of So/omon's Temple — — 
Cyrus the Founder of the Per/ian Monarchy 


Xerxes's Defeat at the Battle of Salami: — 


The Beginning of the Peloponnefan War — 
Daniel's Seventy Weeks of Years began — — 
The Beginning of the Calippic Period — — 
The Death of Alexander — — — ? — — 
The Grecian Epocha of the Seleucide — — 
The Ara of the A/monears or Maccabees = 
The Antiochean Epocha 
The Correction of the Calendar by Julius Cæſar 


The Beginning of the Reign of Herod — — — 


The Spaniſb Ara 
The Battle at Actium 
The Epocha of the Title of Augufius — — — 
The true Birth of CHRIST — — — — — 
The Vulgar or Dionpſian Year of Chriſt's Birth — 
The Paſſion or Death of Chriſt 
The Deſtruction of the City of Feruſalem — 


a of Conflantine the Great — — 
The Council of Mice 
The Enccenia of Conſtantinople 
The Epocha of the Hegira 


The Fellalzan or Gelalzan 5 58 — — 


A4 


J. P. 
3966 


3938 


- (2993 


3992 
4108 


4126 
4178 
44223 
4234 
4282 
4283 
4269 
4383 
4390 
4402 


4548 


4665 
4669 
4677 
4676 


4683 


4687 
4710 
4714 
4746 
4783 
4997 
5019 
5038 
5043 


15335 


5345 


$792 
6230 


399 
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3261 


32334 


3257 
3287 
3302 
3421 
3472 
3517 


3528 


3576 
3577 
3564 
3677 
3684 
3695 
3841 
3958 


3962 
3970 


3969 
3976 
3980 
4005 
4009 
4041 
4078 
4292 
4314 
4333 
4338 
4610 
4620 


5067 
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Of HISTORY; and the 
ORIGINAL of NATIONS 
and KINGDOMS. 


ISTORIOGRAPHY is the Hiſtoriography, 
Art or Method of writing Hiſtory. Hiſiom, and 
Hiſtory is a Narration or Relation TE 
A of Wings, Actions, and Events, 5 

2 0 juſt as they happen'd or were 

F=SREL tranſacted, in an orderly Man- 
ner. And Hiſtoriology is the Doctrine or Know- 
ledge of Hiſtory in general, as a Science taught 
and learnt. ; Fre 

ThE World (the grand Theatre of Action) had The World and 
its Original as related by Moſes; who alſo at ee «dl F 
the ſame Time gives us the Hiſtory of the Ori- Soak 88 
gin of Man, and all other Things, which he cr ding to Mo- 
politively aſſures us were the Effects of God's ſes's Hiftory. 
wonderful and omnific Power. The ſacred Wri- 
tings therefore are the frſt and moſt authentic Hi- 
ſtory in being, 

Bu r abſtracting from their unqueſtionable Agument, 
Authority, we may prove the Truth of their 2 oy 
Hiſtory of the Original of Mankind, &c. by the 1% He. 
following indubitable Arguments. (1.) The Tra- jury. | 
dition of all Ages and Nations aſcribes the Origi- 
nal of Mankind to Creation, or to Parents who 
were not begotten in the common Way, but created. 

(2. ) Obſervation proves the Increaſe of People 
daily exceeds their Decreaſe ; and that Nations 
double their People in about 360 Years or ſooner, 


(3.) The 
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(3.) The gradual, flow and late Inventions of Art; 

and Sciences confirm it; they all having had 

their Riſe within the Compaſs of 5 or 6000 

Years. (4.) The obſcure Original of Nations, 

and the late I»/t:tutions of Laws or Governments, 

of War, &c. plainly prove the ſame. (g.) The 

Plantations of moſt Parts of the World, and the 

Diſcovery of the greats Part of the Earth, is 

of late Date. | | 

The chief TRE Meſaical Hiſtory then being of undoubted 

Heads of b Truth, we may ſafely depend on its Account of 

= - xp H the Staie and Events of the firſt or antediluvian 

4.4 Ages of the World, for that only is the Source 

of all our Knowledge of that Kind. The Hi- 

| ſtory of the Antediluvian World may be com- 

The Creation priſed under the following Heads. (1.) The 

of the World. Formation of the Earth out of a Chaos, the Crea- 

lion of Light, and, in ſhort, the whole Structure 

Of Men and and beautiful Order of the Solar Syſtem. (2.) The 

all Creatures. Formation of Man, and Woman, and all other 

'F Creatures by the immediate Power of God, 

Man's original (g.) The original State of the firſt Man and 

State. Woman, Adam and Eve, viz. corporeal Naked- 

meſs, perfect Rectitude of Mind; the Rule of 

their Conduct; the Place of their Dwelling ; 

The Fall. their Employment, &c. (4.) Their Defection 

from this original State of perfect Bliſs, by tranſ- 

greſſing the divine Command, the Rule of their 

The Effects Conduct. (5.) Their Degradation, and Subjeftion 

thereof. to a ſervile and miſerable State of Life thereupon. 

Birth of Abel (G.) The Birth of Cain and Mel; and the Mur- 

and Cin, Oc. Jer of Abel by Cain; and the Conſequences there- 

The Genealogy of. (7.) The Birth of Seth, and the Genealogy 

of the Patri of the Patriarchs from Adam to Noah; with the 

wag Inventors of Mechanic Arts and Trades. (8.) 

The Corruption The univerſal Corruption of Mankind at the Time 

0 - od of Noah, the Ti hreatning of the Flood, their Im- 

* penitence and Incorrigibleneſs, the Building of th g 
WET -\ Ar 
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Ark by Noah, and (g.) The total Deſtruction of The Delage. 


the World by the threaten'd Deluge or Flood of 


Waters, with the miraculous Manner thereof. 


(10.) Laſtly, The Preſervation of Noah and his 73: Prev 
Family, with ſome of every Sort of terreſtrial tim of Noah, 


Animals and Fowls in the Art, for the Reple- 


1iſhing the World anew, Theſe great Events are 
all diſtinctly related by the Divine Hiſtorian, in 
a Style perfectly Sublime and full of Energy. 


&c. 


Taz Earth being again render'd habitable, 73- Barth ve- 
Mab turns out all Kinds of Creatures into the-peopled and 


filent, wild, and deſolate Earth, there to pro- leniſbed. 


pagate their Species, and ſtore it as before; while 


Himſelf and Family (the - only Remains of the 
great Shipwreck of human Kind) betook them- 
ſelves to the Cultivation of the Earth afreſh, and 
* it with Inbabitants, in the following 


anner. 


Taz three Sons of Noah were Shem, Ham, Tie Sens of 
and Faphet 72 it is ſaid, that by the Deſcen- Noah. 


dants of Fahbet were the Iſles of the Gentiles di- 
vided, or inhabited. By the Iſles of the Gentiles, 


the Learned ſay, is to be underſtood the Coun- 


tries of. Leſſer Aſia, and of Europe, Of the Sons 
of Faphet, the Family only of Gomer and Fa- 
van are mention'd. From Gomer, the antient 
Galatians were call'd Gomerites ; and another 


People of this part of Aſia call'd Cimmerii: 


Moreover the Etymology of Gomer and Phrygia 
are alike, and Phrygra did antiently extend over 
a great Part of North Aſia; wherefore Gomer 
ſettled there. The firſt of Gomer's Sons is Aſþ- 
kenaz, and in Bithynia there was the Aſcanian 


The Sons of 
Japhet., 
Gomer, 
<where ſeated. 


Of Gomer's 
Sons. 


Aſhkenaz 


Bay, Lake, and River, and in Troas a City /etthd in Bi- 


and Province both called Aſcania, and on the 
Coaſt the Aſcanian Iſles. Alſo Aſcanius was 
the Name of Kings and great Men in thoſe Parts; 


from all which (and more that might be ſaid) 
tis 


thy nia. 
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tis evident Aſotenaʒ firſt ſettled in Bithynia ang 
the North-weſtern Part of Aja. © 
Riphat frza- RIPHAT, the ſecond Son of Gomer, probably 
W þ __ ſeated his Family in the Parts adjoining Eaſt. 
| 3 ; wig ww ward to the Plantations of A/fkenaz on the Euxin- 
Coaſt ; for antiently the Inhabitants of Papblago- 
nia were call'd Riphateans from Riphat. There 
was alſo a River call'd Rhebzus. Alfo Pliny 
here places a People call'd Ripbæi, and another 
calPd Arimpbæi; all which are evidently derivd 
from Ripbat. Sr 

The Situation THe third and laſt Son of Gomer is Togarmah, 
of Togarmah. whoſe Family was ſeated in the remaining moſt 
Eaſterly Part of the Nation of Gomer, on the 
Euxine. This ſeems evident from Ezełk. xxxviii. 
6. and xxvii. 14. and the Trocini of Strabo, who 
dwelt in the Confines of Pontus and Cappadocia; 
and by Cicero calld the Trogmz, and Trocmeni by 
Stephanus, and ſtill plainer by the Council of 

Chalcedon, Trocmades or Trogmades. 
The Colonies of THESE Families of Gomer ſoon grew very 
Gomer plant numerous, and ſent divers Colonies into ſeveral 
Germany, Parts of Europe. The firſt ſettled at the Lake 
Mzrotis, and fo gave the Name of Boſphorus Cim- 
merius to the Streight between it and the Euxine 
Sea. Theſe in time ſpreading by new Colonies 
along the Danube, ſettled in the Country call'd 
from thence Germany, whole antient Inhabitants 
were the Cimbri, ſo call'd of the C:immerians. The 
Germans call themſelves Germen, which is nearly 
the ſame as Gemren or Gomren; and the Fews to 
this Day call them nothing but A/bkenazim, or 

Aſpkenazites. | 

and France, From. Germany they afterwards ſpread them- 
ſelves into Gaul or France, where they were ori- 
ginally calld Gomerites, then by the Greeks 
Galate, and at laſt Gauls. Alſo Appian aſſures 


. 
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us that the Gauls or Celtæ were otherwiſe call'd 

| Cimbrt. | IS 

From the Colonies of France or Germany came and from 

the firſt Inhabitants of this our Je of Great- thence our Iſle 
| Britain; for the Welſh, or antient Britons, call ag . 
| themſelves to this Day Kumero, or Cymro, and 
Kumeri, and their Language Kumeraeg ; all 

which plainly ſhew them deriv*d from the Cimbri; 

to whom alſo the Saxons and Angles were near 
Neighbours, and ſo of the ſame Stock; and 
conſequently we their Deſcendants may eaſily de- 

rive ourſelves from Gomer. 

Tx Sons of FAV AN were Eliſha, Tarſhiſh, Of the Sons of 
| Kittim, and Dodanim : Thele ſettled in the Southern en ans 
Part of the Lefer Aſia; and from Favan the Ry OO 
Country Jonia took its Name; for the Hebrew Me 
Favan is in Greek Ion or 1aon; and as the anti- Tonia and the 
ent Greeks were calPd [ones or Taones, that is, 3 * 
Ionians, ſo the Country of Greece was calPd Out 
Javan, as in Dan. xi. 2. In thoſe Parts we find 

leveral Footſteps of Favan's Sons in Hiſtory, Thus 

the chief Town of Cilicia was calPd Tarſus, and Tarſus in 
the Country itſelf Tarſbiſp from his Son of that Cilicia from 
Name; ſee Jon. i. 3. From Kittim there was a Tarlbiſh. 
Country calPd Cetis, and a People calld Cetii: | 
And from his Son Eliſba deſcended the Æolians; De Holians 
as, laſtly, from Dodanim the Dorians, and the from DO 
Name of the Country Doris. From hence tis and Ln. 
W manifeſt that Javan and his Sons were the ori- a; 
= ginal Founders of the Grecian Nation and People. 

= As to the Colonies of Favan's Sons, we may We Colonies of 
W obſerve this in ſhort, That the moſt conſiderable an Sans 
Lands between Europe and Ajia fell to the Lot of 

5 7 Family; for they are call'd the Nes of Helleſpont, 
= £1, Ezek. xxvii. 7. and the Sea itſelf might ge. /o 

be call'd Helleſpont, as if it were Eliſppont, or Sea 888 

of Eliſha. The Deſcengants of Eliſba paſſing over Hellas and 


into Europe, were call'd Hellenes, and their Coun- Hellenes, 
try WW NAGEL 
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try Hellas, and afterwards Greece. The Dog. 
nim are ſaid to ſend Colonies to the Ifle of Rhody, 
Sparta, &c. and that the K:ttim peopled Maredj. 
nia, Cyprus, Italy, &c. That the Colonies of Tar. 
The Sea , Hie came from C Hicia along the Mediterranean to 
Tarſhim, Spain, and there fix d; and uſing the Sea much, 
what. _ occaſioned it to be call'd the Sea of Tarſbiſb. 
Of Japhet's As to Faphet's other Sons, Magog, Madii, 
other Sens. Tubal, Meſbech, and Tiras, we have this Accoun 
| of their Plantations and Settlements. 
Meſhech ard FJMESHECH is ſaid to have join'd his Brother 
bisDeſcendants Gomer on the Eaſt, and ſettled his Family in 
where jettied, Cappadocia and Armenia, and in time ſent Colo. 
nies into the Northern Parts of Aſia, and were 
- there call'd the Maſchi; and from thence the City 
in Moſcovy. Moſcow and the Country Moſcovy. Thus the 
| Muſcovites are the Deſcendants of Meſbecb. 
Tubal the TUBAL planted North of Meſbech, between 
Father of the the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, and is affirmed to 
3 and be the Father of the Aſiatic Iberians, call'd origi- 
. nally Thobeli from Tabal. Tis further ſuppoſed 
that the Ry/1ans were at firſt a Colony of Taba? 
Family. 
Magog plan-. MAGOG is, by the Conſent of all the 
eaScythia and Learned, placed North of Tubal, and eſteemed 
Georgin- the Father of the Scytbians that dwelt on the 
Eaſt and North-eaſt of the Euxine Sea. Allo it 
is ſuppoſed that by Gog (Ezek. xxxviii. 2.) 1s 
meant the People, and by Magog the Land of 
Scythia ; and that from Gog came the Name 
Gogarene, and thence Georgia, a Part of this 
Tract fo call'd at this Day. | 
Madai the MDA is univerſally allow'd to have been 
148 4 the the Father of the ancient Medes, and their Coun- [ 
TI 97 ze try from him calld Media; but of late Mr. Me 
Macedonians, has placed him in Macedonia, which was anti- 
ently call'd /Zmathia, as if it were Ai-mathia of 
Ai. madia, i. e. Land of Madai, Alſo he ima 
Sine 
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gines the Name Macedonia to be compounded of | 
Madai and Cetim, whoſe Sons in time mingled 22d gf the 

together in thoſe Parts. The Maſians in Europe 3 * 
are thought to be a Colony of this Family, as 
coming near to Methians; and that the Sarma- ,, Sarma. 
tians might be ſo calPd, as if Sar-Madai, 1. e. a tians. 
Remnant of Madai, or Madai s Poſterity, 

TIRAS, the laſt Son of Faphet, was undoubt- Tiras be Fa- 
edly the Father of the Tbraciang and from his 2% 2 #he 
Name Tiras or Thiras the Country was call'd , 
Thracia or Thrace. But Mr. Wells fays he firſt 
ſettled in Leſſer Aſia, in the Country from him i, 
calPd Tros, or Troas, or Troy; and the Trojans but frft of th 
were his Deſcendants : Whence Colonies after- Trojans. 
wards going into Europe were call'd Thracians, 

Sc. as before; which is not only a very learned, 

but very reaſonable Conjecture. 

en _ Havins planted out Faphet and his Family, De Sent of 

to MW Jet us next ſee what became of Shem and his, Shem. 

gi. The Sons of Shem were Elam, Aßbur, Arphaxad, 

{ed Lud and Aram. 5 

1 IBEOIx with Aram, as next adjoining to the Aram planted 

Nations of his Uncle Faphet. He poſſeſs'd the Armenia, 

he Country of Afis, calbd from him Armenia; alſo Meſopotamia, 

ed Meſopotamia, which in Hebrew is call'd Aram- 

he Naharaim, or Aram between the two Rivers, viz. 

it of Eupbrates and Tigris. And in the Scripture 

js the Word Aram is conſtantly render'd Syria. 

of WW From his Son Uz, a Tract about Damaſcus, the 

ne Stony and Deſert Arabia, &c. was call'd the Land 

us of Uz; and the reſt of his Family planted all 

Armenia Major. ” 

ASH R planted the Country call'd from him Aſhur #e 
Ajhria, and in the Eaſtern Tongues Aſbur, with- Founder of the 

out Variation, It originally contain'd that Coun- 170 _ f 

try only, lying Eaſt of the Tigris, which the 

Greeks call'd Adjabene. N 

5 ELAM 
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Elam the Fa- EL AM ſeated himſelf next to Aſbur Eaft- 
ther of the ward, and peopled the Country afterwards call'd 


Ferſians. Perſia. For not only in the Prophecies, Elam 


and Elamites ever denoted Perſia and the Per. 
ſians, but in other Authors we find here a Country 
and City call'd Elymais, and a People callq 
5 Elymæi, inhabiting on the Perſian Gulp mn. 
Arphaxad, ARPHAXAD isafſign'd his Lot, by learned 
where be Men, in the moſt Southern Parts of Meſopotamia, 
FR" where the Plain or Vale of Shinar lay on the 
Tigris, together with the Country of Eden, and 
the Tract calPd Arrapathitis, a Name plainly 
derived from his Name, in Hebrew Arpachſbad; 
a good Part of all which was afterwards call'd 
Chaldea ;, and Foſephus ſays the Chaldeans were 
originally calPd Arphaxageans. 
"Tris uncertain As to LU there is nothing certain; 1 
pri 4 * having ſettled the reſt of the Sons of Shem, we 
Hane, proceed next to the Plantations of the Sons of 
Ham. The Sons of Ham were Cuſb, MET att, 
|  Phut, and Canaan. | 
Of Ham and Far HAM and his Son Mizraim went and 
NOS. firſt ſettled in Egypt is manifeſt, ſince Egypt is 
twice or thrice, in the P/alms, calbd the Land of 
Ham; and there was the T; emple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon or Ammon, who was originally no other than 
Ham; and Egypt is evermore in the Scriptures 
cCall'd Mizrajim. 
The Deſcen. THE Deſcendants of Mizraim were the Ludim, 
dants of Mig who inhabited Ethiopia: The Lebabim, who poſ- 
_ ſeſſed ancient Libya in Africa: The Naphtabim, 


2 3 who dwelt in that Part of Libya now call'd the 


We Naphta- Deſert of Barca: The Pathruſim, who dwelt in 


him, Upper Egypt or Thehais. The Caphtorim alſo had 
=” 431 wogh their Situation in a Part of the fame Country, 
rim, n as is plain from the Name Coptus an old City of 
Egypt; and the Chriſtians there are ſtill cad 
* And 'tis not unlikely that the Name 


Egypt 


> ( 


and People of Europe, Alia, and Africa, yet it eric. 


made till theſe laſt Ages. 
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Egypt might come from the ſame Source, it be- 


ing cald Ægypius for ÆAgopbtus or Ai-Coptus, 
the Land of Coptus or the Capbtorim. From the | 
Caſubim ſprang the Philiſtines. What is ſaid of De Cafluhim, - 
the Anamim is all uncertain. 175 The Anamim 
CUSH poſſeſs'd Arabia; and his Sons Seba, Culb ſertlita is 
Havilab, &c. ſeated themſelves in the ſeveral Arabi. 


Parts thereof; from whom we read of the Sa- 


beans, the Land of Havilab, 8c. 
CANAAN ſettled in the Country lying on Canaan 405 


the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of the Mediterranean 8 of the 


Sea, and from him call'd the Land of Canaan, 
which was very populous with his Poſterity, the 
Zidonians, Febuſites, Emorites, Girgaſites, &c. of 
which ſee Gen. x. 15---18. This was the Land 
afterwards promiſed to Abraham, which he and 
his Poſterity accordingly enjoy*d, and was then 
the Land of Iſrael, and Fudab. 5 i by 
HU is ſuppoſed to have taken up his Re- Phut, where 
ſidence in the Weſtern Part of Africa on the Me- AJettied: 
diterranean, in the Country of Mauritania, (now 
Morocco and Algiers) for there are the Footſteps Ia Barbary. 


of his Name in Putea a City, and Phut a River; 


whence the Country was calPd the Region of 
Font, ii , Time: 7 5 7 SY, 
TEEMãWSE are the Plantations of the Families of Gen. x. 32. 
the Sons of Noah after their Generations in their | 


Nations; and after this manner by theſe were 


the Nations divided in the Earth after the Flood. | 
Bur tho? the Scripture gives us an ample Ac- The Scripture 


count of the Original of the different N ations . nothing of 


ſpeaks not one Word of America, and the Origin 
of the Nations therein. And not only Moſes, but 
all other Hiſtorians are filent with regard to it; 
the Diſcovery thereof being never ſufficiently 


Fe RET. 
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America wa: Tx firſt who effectually diſcover'd- it was 
Skeptics one CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colm, 
Comba, @ Genoeſt, in a Voyage he undertook. for that 
nber Time. Purpoſe by order of the King of Spain, A.D.1492, 
and on Auguſt 2. On the x2th of October follow. 
ing he landed on the e which he call'd St. Sal. 
vador; and after this went on and made very 
great Diſcoveries on the Continent, as well as of 
many Iſlands; and return'd to Spain after ſeven 
Months and eleven Days. In 1302, May q, he 
made a ſecond Voyage to America, and enlarged 
his former Diſcoveries very much: At length he 
return'd, and meeting with ungrateful Uſage, it 
haſten'd his Death, Which happen'd May 20, 
1506. | 
Farther diſo- | AMERICUS V. ESPUCI US, a Native of Flo. 
ver d by Ame- Fence, made the next coabdetalbla Diſcoveries in 
rens 2 al two Voyages, the firſt of which he undertook 
3 May 20. 1497, and the other May 11. 1500, 
America. From him the whole Continent was call'd Ame- 
rica; though North America is ſaid to have been 
diſcover'd by one Sebaſtian Cabot or Gabot, but 
who he was, or of what Country, is not agreed; 
beſides the Diſcoveries of ſeveral of the Inland 
Countries, &c. by various other Perſons. 
How and U poON the Diſcovery of this Part of the World, 
whence Ame- jt was found that every Part of the ſame was in- 
fea was e habited by the Human Species, as well as great 
bably peopled. 3 8 | 
| Variety of Beaſts, &c. But how they ſhould come 
--bere is a Queſtton difficult to ſolve, ſince it has 
no known Communication with either Europe or 
Aſia. But yet many modern Authors and Travel- 
lers are of opinion that it is either join'd on the 
North Parts by Land, or ſeparated by very nar- 
row Streights from Af a; and that therefore it 
was eaſy, and is very probable that this Part of 
the World might be peopled by Colonies from 
yy ſome 3 or 400 Years after the Flood. *Tis 
5 | certain 
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tertain the Phenicians had an early Acquaintance 
with the Caſſiterides, the Iſlands now calPd the 
Azores, and from thence they might ſail to Ane 
rica, as tis reaſonably ſuppos'd large Colonies of 
Scythians and Tartars did over the Eaſtern Sea, 
and fo peopled America on the Weſt, But I 
leave theſe ConjeFures, and paſs to view the 8/ate 
of the more known Times of the World. 

Tux Earth being divided among the Sons and The Beginning 
Deſcendants of Noah, they ſoon began to form 9?" — 
themſelves into Societies, and to eſtabliſh Laws 1 of 
and Governments, to make Congueſts, and to aim | 
at Rule, Power, and Empire. The firſt who 
began to ſignalize himſelf this way was Nimrod 

the Son of Cuſb, and Grandſon of Ham; of 

whom Moſes diſtinctly ſaith, He began to be a 

mighty one upon the Earth. He firſt alter'd Pa- 
ternal Government, and uſurp'd Dominion over 
others, and firſt invaded the Lot of Arphaxad, 
and made himſelf Maſter of the lower Part of the 

Land of Shinar; he there built the City and Tower 
of Babel or Babylon, and made it the Seat of his 
Kingdom; to which he added Erech, Accad, and 
Calneb in the fame Land. He is ſaid to have 
reign'd 63 or 65 Years. He was fucceded by 
his Son Ninus, who built Nzaeveb;z and joining 
with the King of Aſſyria, they conquer'd Arme- 
ma, Media, and (in 17 Years) all Alia, beſides 
tae Indians and Bactrians under the Command of 
their famous King Oxyartis. He died after 32 
| Years Reign, and was ſucceded by his Wife Se- 
miranus, who wore a Man's Habit. She con- 
quered Ethiopia, made War on the Indians, and 
was the moſt victorious of her Times. Her Son 
Ninias ſlew her after 42 Years, and ſucceded. He 
is faid to be the firſt who drew up Soldiers in 
Order of Battle, and to have 30 Succeſſors in the 
Empire; of whom we know nothing, but that 

; B b 2 one 
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one Tutamus aſſiſted Priamus King of Troy when 
beſieged by the Greets; and Sardanapalus, the 
laſt of them, who was the moſt voluptuous and 
effeminate Man in the World; and being be- 
ſieged in Nineveb, at the End of two Years he 
| erected a Funeral Pile, and burnt himſelf therein, 
From the IIS ancient AHrian, and firſt of Monar- 
Dilution of chies, having govern'd Aſia above 1300 Years, 
- 62: Allynan being diſſolved on the Death of Sardanapalus, 
ak wo mw there aroſe up wo other Empires in its Stead, the 
viz. The Baby- one founded by Arbaces (the Scripture Tiglatb- 
lonian azd Pileſer) Governor of Media, and the other by 
Ferſian. Belgſis (the fame as Nabonaſſar) Governor of Ba- 
bylon, theſe being the two principal Commanders 
that headed the Conſpiracy whereby the former 
Empire was brought to an End. Theſe having, 
on their Succeſs, divided the Empire between 
them, Beleſis (who in Scripture is calPd Baladan) 
had Babylon, Chaldea, and Arabia; and Arbaces 
had Media, Perſia, and the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces. And theſe were the Beginnings of the 
Babylonian or Chaldean Empire, and that of the 
Medes and Perſians. This happen'd in the 7 
Fear of the Building of Rome, and in the 747 
Year before CRRIST, and in the 12" Year of 

Fotham King of Fudab. | 
Their Contina- TAE Empire of Babylon and Chaldea ſubſiſted 
axce and Di/- from its firſt Founder Beleſis, to the Death of its 
Jolution. "laſt Monarch Darius the Mede, and Uncle of 
Cyrus, the Space of 210 Years. Alſo the Em- 
pire of the. Hrians and Perſians continued entire 
from Arbaces to Sennacherib; in the 5¹ Year of 
whoſe Reign (and the 37 of the Empire) the 
Medes revolted, and made Deioces King the next 
Fear; and 30 Years after the Empire of Aria 
was united wich that of Babylon under Eſerhaddon, 
and in the 19 Year of Manaſſob King of Fudab ; 
and thus continued till the predicted Cyrus 7 


> — 
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na of the Medes and Perſians aroſe and ſubdued ; 
them both, then govern'd by Bel/hazzar (or 
Nabonadius) and placed his Uncle Darius (or 
Cyaxares) on the Throne of Babylon, who after 
two Years died ; when Cyrus himſelf aſſumed the 
Imperial Power, and eſtabliſh'd and founded the Fron 1 
ſecond Univerſal Monarchy, call'd the Perſian po 
Empire or Monarchy, which extended over all 8 <= 
Afia, and Part of Africa in time, from India to ander Cyrus. 
Ethiopia incluſively. 
Is the 14 1ſt Lear of the Babylonian Empire, The Kingdoms 
King Nebuchadnezzar, in the 20th Year of his of 4 gal 
7. — took Feruſalem, and carried the Fewws — \ 
away into Captivity, where they continued 70 
Years, till Cyrus again reſtored them to their 
own Land, which was in the 536th Year before 
. Chriſt : And in the 26th Year of the Aſſyrian 
Empire, and the 72 iſt before Chriſt, Salmaneſer 
took Samaria, led away the ten Tribes of {/rael 
into Captivity in Afjria, and thereby extin- 
guiſh'd the Kingdom of Iael; which was 11 5 
Years before the Captivity of Fudab. 
Dus inc the Period from the firſt great Mo- Of various 
narchy founded by Nimrod, to the ſecond or ans _— 


Perfian Monarchy founded by Cyrus, ſeveral petty . 4, 2 

Kingdoms in other Parts of the World, eſpeci- agyrian 

ally in Africa, had their Riſe, various Viciſi tudes, 1 

and Declenſious at different Times; ſome of the > 

principal of which I ſhall name in the Order as 

follows, beginning with Greece - 30nd its ſeveral 

Republics, 
GREECE. contain'd, in its ancient Extent, 

Hellas, Theſſaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thracia in 

Part, Peloponneſus, and many Provinces in Ajia. | 
Is HELLA was founded the moſt ancient Of the gur. 

Kingdom of Athens, which Authors obſerve to State of © 

have undergone four different States before the Athens. 

Komans ſubdued it, viz. (I. ) Monarchy; in which Monarchy, | 
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aroſe the fecand | 
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Perpetual 


Archontes. 


Decennial 


Archontes. 


Annual 
Archontes. 


The State of 
Sicyone 


Moanarchical, 


Sacerdhtul, or 


 Hitrarchital. 


The fixfoll 
State of 
Corinth. 
The Siſiphides. 
The Hera- 
clides. 


 TheBacchides. 


The Prytanes. 


Is TOR. 


it was govern'd by 17 Kings, from the Year of 
the World, or A. M. 2448 to 2914, the Space 
of 466 Years ; the firſt of whom was Cecrops an 
Egyptian, who founded it, and the laſt Codrus; 
after whom the 4themans aboliſh'd the King!y 
Power, declar'd Fupiter their only King, and in- 
ſtituted the (2.) Perpetual Archontes ; the firſt of 


whom was Medon, and the laſt Alrmeon. There 


were 13, and they govern'd about 316 Years: 
They inſtituted the Olympiads, and built the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, one of the Wonders 
of the World. (3.) The Decennial Archontes, 
who ruled only 10 Years each. Of theſe there 
were 7; the firſt was Creon or Charops, and the 
laſt Eryxias: This Government continued 70 
Years. (4.) Annual Archontes, who were choſen 
yearly; and this State laſted about 761 Years. 
SIC ZONE underwent two States of Govern- 
ment. (1.) Monarchital, founded about A. M. 
1900 by Ægialeus the firſt King; after him ſuec- 
ceded 25 others, the laſt of which was Zeuzippe. 
This State endured about goo Years. (2.) Sa- 
cerdotal, or that by the Priefts of Apollo; the firſt 
of whom was Archelans, and the laſt Charidemes. 
This Government laſted about 40 Years; after- 
wards it continued a Free State for 33 Years, 
when 'twas ſeized by the Kings of Mycene. 
\CORINT H underwent ſix States: (I.) That 


of the Siſiphides, 7 Kings; the firſt of which was 
- Siiphns, about A. M. 2593, and the laſt Hian- 


tidas : Thele ruled 269 Years. (2.) The Hera- 
clides, 4 Kings; the firſt was Aletes, and the laſt 


Primius : They govern'd 134 Years. (3.) The : 


Bacchides, 8 Kings; the firſt of whom was Bafris, 
and the laſt Aulomene: This State continued 177 
Years. (4,) The Prytanes ; theſe were annual 
Magiſtrates, who ruled about 121 Years, when 
they tell under the Dominion of the Tyrants 
| EF Sipſelus 
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Sipſelus and Periander, \(5.) Their next State Republic. 
was that of a Republic; during which they were 


engaged in many Wars. (b.) Their ſixch and Roman. 


laſt State was under the Romans, whoſe Conſul 
Lucius Mummius defeated them in Battle, and 
burnt their Town.  - 


ARGOS, which look?d upon itſelf to be the Die State of 


moſt magnificent City in the World, was go- 


vern'd by 18 Kings; the firſt was the Founder 


thereof Inachus, and the laſt Agamemmnon. Theſe 
reign'd from A. M. 2 148, about the Space of 670 
Vears; at the End of which happen'd the 'Tro- 
jun War. pos es | 


Argos Monar- 


chical. 


LACEDEMON underwent four States. De fourfold 


(..) A Monarchy, under 11 Kings; the firſt was 
| Lilex the Founder about A. M. 2593. and the 


laſt Tiſamene. (2.) The Meraclides, or Deſcen- 


.dants of Hercules; theſe were divided into the 


two Branches of Euriſtenes and Procles; they ob- 


tain'd the Kingdom by Lot, and ' tis ſaid they 
began their Reign A. M. 2862. but ?tis uncer- 
tain how long it continued. (g.) Their third 
State was under four Kings, whoſe Power was 


moderated by 28 Gerontes or Senators appointed 
by the famous Lawgriver, Lycurgus ; the (firſt 


was named Telecles, who began his Reign A. M. 


3130. and the laſt was Theapompus. (4.,) Their 
fourth State was under Kings, whoſe Power was 


checkꝰd by five Ephori, or In/pefors ; the firſt 


of theſe Kings was Polydorus, who began his 


Reign A. M. 32 60; and the 21ſt, or laſt of 


them, was Cleomenes III. [He attempted to re- 


ſtore the Government founded by Lycurgus, killd 


the Epbori, took Argos and Part of Peloponneſus; 


but was at laſt defeated in Battle by Antigonus; 


after which he retir'd into Egypt, and all the 


Glory of Sparta fell with him. 
B Bb 4. 
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Of Mycene. MYC ENE was govern'd by three Kings 
from A. M. 2693 to 2831; the firſt of which was 

Perſeus, and the laſt Oręſtes, whoſe Sons were de- 
thron'd by the Heraclides, Kings of Lacedemon, 
who ſubdued Mycene. 

Thebes. THEBES, the principal City i in Beotia, Was 
under the Government of many Kings, and great 
Men, whoſe Names are famous in fabulous Hi. 
ſtory. The firit is ſaid to be Calydnus, and next 
to him reign'd Ogyges, in whoſe Time all Greece 
was reported to be deluged. Then Cadmns is 
ſaid to have come into Bæotia, and to have 
brought the Uſe of Letters with him out of 
Phænicia. After this we read of Ampbion, 
Adipus, &c. and laſt of all Aantbus; who be- 

ing kill'd in Battle, the Thebans renounc'd A. 
narchy, and chang' d the State to an Ariſtocracy, 
or Democracy, as it was when che Penſian Em- 
pire overwhelm'd it. 

Troy. TROY was W 1 the 8 of "TOY 
' _ Kings, from Teucrus the firſt, to Priamus the 
laſt, for the Space of 300 Years,” when it was 
deſtroy'd by the Grecians. 
De Roman Tur Hiſtory of the Roman Affairs is in- 
Szate various. volv'd in Obſcurity and Uncertainty, till the 
: Time when Romulus founded the City, from 
him call'd Rome, which is ſaid to be about A. M. 
3300. He form'd the State into a Monarchy, 
and was ſucceded by ſix Kings, the laſt of 
which was Targuin, whom Brutus drove into 
Exile, and thus put an End to the Kingly Go- 
vernment, after a Period of about 240 Fears. 
Upon this the Romans eſtabliſh'd the Conſular 
Government, which was a Mixture of Ariſto- 

* eracy and Democracy. This State continued till 

iu Cæſar again reduced both it and all others 
to a Monarcbical or Deſpotic Empire; 3 Which was 


in about 460 Tears. 
EGYPT 
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EPT was famous for its early Govern- Egypt's an- 
ment and great Succeſſion of Kings, even from t State. 


Ham, or at leaſt from Mizraim his Son, who 
is reckon'd the - firſt in the Chronology © of 


the Egyptian Kings, and is ſaid to have began 


his Reign there, A. M. 1900. From him to 
Nedtanebus the Second, (who was the laſt of the 
Egyptian Rape) they enumerate 37 Kings inclu- 
ſively, and 1700 Years, or thereabouts. Necta- 
nebus was expelPd by Ochus the eighth Per- 
ſian Emperor, and his Kingdom ſubdued, and 
made a Part of the Perſian (which ſoon after 


became the Grecian) Empire. But we return to 


take a conciſe View of 


TRE PERSIAN EMPIRE, which was Of the Perſian 


the ſecond of the four great and univerſal Mo- 
narchies of the World. Cyrus, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd, was the famous Founder thereof in the 


' Year before Chriſt 336. He was ſirnam'd the 


Great, on account of his Heroic Actions, and 
great Atchievements. He was the Son of Cam- 
byſes King of Perſia, by his Queen Mandana, 
the Daughter of Atyages King of Media, who 
was Son to Cyaxares, Grandſon to Phraortes, 
and Great-grandſon to Dezeces, the firſt abſolute 
King of Media. Cyrus reign'd 70 Years, and 
dying was ſucceded by his Son Cambyſes; who 


invaded Egypt, vanquiſh'd P/ammiticys the King, 


and added that Kingdom to his Empire. He 
demoliſh*'d the Egyptian God Apis; murder'd 
his Brother Smerdis, and his Siſter z and died 


in the eighth Year, infamous for Cruelty and 


Luſt. On his Death (or indeed ſome time be- 
fore) the Magi, or Magians, ſeized the Empire, 

and ſet up an [mpoſtor, who they ' pretended 
was Smerdis the true Son of Cambyſes ; but this 
falſe Smerdis having before loſt his Ears, the 
Cheat was ſoon diſcover'd by his Wife Phedyma ; 


and 


Empire, or 
2d Monarchy. 
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and both he and all his Sect of the Mapian; 
were ſlain. Note, the foregoing Camby/es and 
Smerdis were the Abaſuerus and Artaxerxes of the 


Scripture, Exr. iv. 5, 6, 7. Smerdis being ſlain 
the firſt Year of his Ularpation, they choſe 


Darius Hyſtaſpes King, under whom the Baby- 


lonians revolting, Darius beficg*d them, and after 


twelve Months took their City, beat down the 
Walls, and gave the Inhabitants for a Spoil to 


the Per/ians. He. made War on the. Scythians 
with great Loſs to himſelf, ſubdued-Thrace, and 
afterward India. He reduced the Helleſpont and 
Thracian Cberſoneſus. He fought a Battle with 
the Greeks, but was diſcomfited at Marathon. 
After 36 Years Reign, he declares Xerwes his 
Succeſſor, and dies. Xerxes throughly reduced 
Egypt after a Revolt; he march'd with a prodi- 
gious Army againſt Greece, and loft the Battle 


of Salamis. He deſtroy'd the Temple of Bel 


at Babylon. He was defeated in many Wars 
againſt the Grecians, by Armies commanded by 


the Generals Pauſanias, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, 


Cimon, &c. and at laſt was ſlain by the Trea- 
ſon of Artabanus, in the 2 1ſt Year of his Reign. 
He was ſucceded by his Son Artaxerxes Longi- 


manus (the Abaſuerus of Eſther.) He ſlew Arta- 
banus, and conquers his Brother Hyſtaſpes, and 


becomes thoroughly ſettled on the Throne. He 
divorced Vaſbii his Queen, and choſe the Vir- 


gin Eſther for his Concubine. He ſent Ezra to 
govern. Judæa. Egypt revolts, but is reduced. 


Haman is put to Death. Artaxerxes is defeated 


by Cimon the Atbenian General, and therefore 


makes a Peace with them. Nehemiah is ſent 
Governor to Judæa, who repeoples the City, 


and reforms the Church and State of the Fews. 


Meto begins his Cycle. About the 36th Year of 
this Reign the Prophet Malachi fouriſh'd. In 
2 | — the 


— 4 


the 41ſt Year of his Reign Artaxerxes dying, 
was ſucceded by his Son Aerxes, who was pre- 
ſently lain by Sogdianus, and he by Oabus, who 
with the Crown aſſum'd the Name of Darius, 
and is commonly calPd Darius Nothus. The 
Exyptiuus revolt from him, and make Amyrtæus 
their King. He dies in the 19th Year of his 
Reign, and is ſucceded by Artaxerxes Mnemon 
his eldeſt Son. He defends his Country againſt 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians, and makes a 
Peace with them. The Perſians conquer Cyprus. 
Artaxerxes dies in the 46th Year of his Reign, 
and is ſucceded by Ochus his Son. Upon his 
Buccelſion great Revolts are made in the Em- 
pire. Ochus takes and deſtroys Sidon, he invades 
Egypt, expels King Nectancbus, and reduces all 
the Country. He is poiſon'd by Bagoas in the 
21ſt Year of his Reign, and Arogus or Arſes 
made King in his ſtead. Bagoas alſo poiſon'd 
him in the ſecond Year of his Reign, and made 
his Friend Codomanms to ſuccede him; who 
then aſſum'd the Royal Name of Darius, and 
perceiving Bagoas had a Deſign of poiſoning 
him too, he put him to Death. Alexander the 
Son of Philip, late King of Macedon, being made 
General of the Grecians againſt the Perſians, he 
defeated Darius in three Battles of Granicus, 
Cilicia, and Arbela, and conquer'd all Aa, by 
which means the Empire of the Perſians was 
transferr'd to the Grecians, after it had ſtood 
about 205 Years, and in the 4th Year of Darius 
the laſt King thereof. Dl 
ALEXANDER, ſirnamed the Great, was Of the Gre- | 
born at Pella in Macedonia, and gave many ſur- Peck No hy | 
prizing Proofs of his Courage and Dexterity du- f „, 
ring his Youth ; eſpecially in mounting and Great. 
taming his Father's fercr Horſe, which none of 
his Equerries could do; whereupon, when he 
i diſmounted, 
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diſmounted, King Pbilip his Father told VERY 

with a Kiſs, he Gould go and ſeek other Kine. 5 
doms, for AMatedonia was too little for him. _ 
cording as he grew in Years, he ſignalized his 
Valour in many wonderful Inſtances ; and at laſt 


| ſucceding his Father as General of the Grecian 


Armies, he paſſeth into Aſia, and wins the Battle 
of Granicus, where he defeated the Perſian King 
Darius; and the next Year reduced all Leſſer 

Aſia, and wins the Battle of Ius, where he again 
defeated Darius, and took his Mother, Wife and 
Daughters, but treated them according to their 
Quality. After this he march'd into Syria, and 
took 55 re and Gaza, and deſtroy'd them both. 
He Ty to beſiege Feruſalem, but was prevent- 


ed by Jaddus the High-Prieſt, who met him in 


his Veſtments, and read to him Daniel's Prophecy 
which foretold he ſhould conquer the Perſians; 
this ſo pleas d him that he made Preſents to the 


. Prieſt, and left the Fews in Freedom. Soon 


after he conquers Egypt z and the next Year, 
which was 331 before Chriſt, he began to reign 
as Emperor of Aſia, and paſſing the Euphrates 
and Tigris wins the Battle of Arbela, and takes 
Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis, and the Provinces be- 
longing to them. In his ſecond Year Darius was 
flain, and he ſubdues the Medes, Parthians, Hyr- 
canians, Arians, &c. and the next Year, the 
Battrians and Sogdians ; and put Beſſus to Death 


8s a Traitor to Darius and an Ufurper of his 
Kingdom. In his 4th Year, he married Roxana 


the Daughter of Oxyathres a noble Perſian, and 
paſſing to India conquers all to the River Indus; 
and the next Year, he conquers all beyond the 
Indus to the River Hyphaſis, and returning 
home by the Indus, conquer'd ſeveral Nations in 
. Two Years after he conquer'd the Co, 

| Jeans, | to divert his Grief for the Loſs of his boop 
| Companion 
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Companion and Favourite Hepbeſtion, who kill'd 
himſelf by Drinking the Year before. After 
this he paſs'd to Babylon; during his Stay here 
he laid aſide his former Modeſty, and gave himſelf 
up to all manner of Debauchery and Luxuries, The Death of 
eſpecially Drinking, by the Exceſs of which he Alexander. 
contracted a Fever whereof he died, in the gth 
Year of his Reign, and the 33d Year of his 
Age. And here ended all the Deſigns of this 
great and vain-glorious Prince. Never had any 
Man a greater Run of Succeſs than he, who in 

the Space of 12 Years ſubdued all the Nations 
and Countries from the Adriatic Sea to the Gan- 
ges, the greater Part of the then known habitable 


Word. = © | | 
On the Death of Alexander, there aroſe great The great Con- 


Confuſions among his Followers about the Suc-fint enſuing 


7 ; 4 
ceſſion ;, at length they agreed that Aridæus, a ereon 


baſtard Brother of Alexander's, ſhould ſuccede on 

the Throne; but being an Ideot, the Government 

of the Empire was divided among the chief 

Commanders of the Army, who were ſome- 

times content with the Name of Governors, but 

at length took that of Kings, as having the Au- 

thority from the firſt. As ſoon as they were ſet- 

tled in their Provinces, they all fell to leaguing 

and warring againſt each other, till they were, after 

ſome Years, all deſtroy'd to four. Theſe were 

Caſſander, Lyſimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus. PE 

Tuxsx four divided the whole Empire thus; De Diviſon 
Caſſander had Macedon and Greece; Lyſfimachus I ibe Empire. 

had Thrace, and thoſe Parts of Aſia which lay 

upon the Helleſpont and Boſphorus : To Ptolemy 

fell Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Paleſtine, and Czlo- 

8 = and Seleucus the upper Syria and all the 


Perſia, had his Name changed for that of Philip, _— — 2 
1 and and Enpire. 


AR MDA Us being made nominal King of Le Extin- 
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and thus reign'd ſeven Years, when Olympias the 
Mother of Alexander cauſed him to be put to 
Death with Eurydice his Wife, and ſeveral others, 
After which Alexander Ægus, the Son of Alex- 
ander and Roxana, bore the Title of King, till 
Caſſander about ſeven Years after put both him 


and his Mother to Death, that he might with- 
out Interruption ſeize on the Kingdom of Mace- 


Caſſander 


governs Mace- 
don. 


Of the Ptole- 
mean £Kk:7g- 
dom in F gypt. 


don himſelf; as he accordingly did. And thus 
the Family and Empire of Alexander the Great 
became entirely extinct. 

CASSANDER having govern'd Macedon 
from the Death of his Father Antipater 19 Years, 
died of a Droply ; and Philip his eldeſt Son ſuc- 
ceded, who dying ſoon after, left the Crown 
to be contended for by his Brothers Anti pater and 
Alexander , of which the firft was driven to Ba- 
niſhment for the impious Murder of his Mother 
Theſſalonice, and the latter ſlain by Demetrius Son 
of Autigonus, who thereupon obtain'd the King- 
dom of Macedon for ſeven Years. Thus the 
Royal Family of Philip King of Macedon be- 
came utterly extinct. After this the Kingdom of 
Macedon continued till Perſeus, the laſt King 
thereof, was vanquiſn'd by Paulus Amilius, the 
Raman Conful; and then it was made a Province 
of the Roman Empire, after having been a King- 
dom under 3o Kings for 933 Years. This hap- 
pen'd 168 Years before Chriſt. 

PTOLEMY being ſettled on the Throne of 


Egypt began his Reign in the 304th Year before 


Chrift. He was ſirnamed by ſome Soter, by 
others from his Father Lagus. After 20 Years 
Reign he reſign'd his Kingdom to his youngeſt 
Son Ptolemy Philadelphus. This Kingdom ſub- 
ſiſted under 13 Princes, the laſt of which was 
Cleopatra, the molt beautiful and accompliſh'd 
Woman in the World, but exceſſively given to 

Pride 
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Pride and Voluptuouſneſs. Her Husband was 
the famous Mark Antbony, whom Octavius, Fu- 
lius Czſar's Nephew, conquer'd at the Battle of 
Aﬀium, and thereby reduced Egypt to a Roman 


Province, after it had ſtood a Kingdom in the 


Ptolemean Race 273 Years, that is, in the gift 
Year before Chriſt. | 


| SELEUCUS growing very great in the Eaft, Of the Seleu- 
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at length got the Dominion of Media, Aſſyria, cian Race in 
and Babylon; and afterwards that of Perſia, ra, Sc. 


Bactria, Hyrcania, and all the other Provinces 
on this fide the Indus, which Alexander before 
had made himſelf Maſter of. And thus he re- 
eſtabliſh*'d a Kingdom over Aſia Minor and Syria, 
which became a Theatre of many terrible and 
horrid Tragedies under the Antiochuss, Sc. who 
ſucceded. This Aſiatic Monarchy laſted till 
Gabinius the Roman Conſul vanquiſh*d Seleucus 
CybioſaFes, the laſt of the Seleucian Race, and 


ſet up a new Form of Government in the Land, 


about 57 Years before Chriſt. So this Kingdom 
ſtood about 260 Years. Though others more 
properly terminate this Monarchy about g Years 
before, when Pompey the Great vanquiſh*d Tigra- 
nes King of Syria, and reduced the Country to 


the Form of a Roman Province. 


LYSIMACHUS, the laſt of the four Captains 1ygmachus 


of Alexander, who divided his Empire, had not ner /ucce/5fid. 


the Fortune of the other three in laying the 
Foundation, and being firſt in a Monarchy ; for 
he was defeated and flain in Battle by Seleucus, 
who thereby became Maſter of all his Domi- 
nons, ry | | 


As to the State of the Jes during the Periods | 


of the Grecian and Roman Empires, I have al- 
ready briefly related it in the fourth Chapter 
hereof, and therefore need not here repeat it. The 
next great Revolution in the Fortune of the 

| World 
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World let us view in the fourth and laſt great h 
and univerſal Monarchy, viz. that of the Ronan 
Empire. 
The Confular AFTER the Abolition of the Regal Power, the | 
State g Rome. firſt State of Rome, the Conſulate was inſtituted ; 
which was a Power, or Sovereignty with which 
two Magiſtrates, annually elected, were inveſted; 
the Senate was their Council, and they decided al 
Affairs, but there lay an Appeal to the People; 
Which made this no other than a Republic or De- 
mocracy. The firſt who enjoy'd this Conſular 
Dignity were L. Junius Brutus, and L. Targui- 
nius Collatinus, who began their Government 
A. M. 3545, and of Rome 244. 
The Triumvi- THE Roman Affairs were 8 by the 
rate. Confuls for the Space of about 470 Years ; when 
Julius Czfar form'd the famous Triumvirate be. 
tween himſelf and Pompey and Craſſus ; by 
which means the whole Power of the Roma 
State became in a manner ingroſs'd by theſe 
three Potentates who divided it among themſelves. | 
This laid the firſt Foundation of the Civil War 
which afterwards broke out between Pompey and 
Czſar, and at length ended in the Deſtruction 
the old Roman Government, by changing it fro 
a Republic to a Monarchy. 
The Begining Up ER this Republican State, Rome, by De- 
2 N orees, made herſelf Miſtreſs of moſt of the prin- 
5 n cipal Kingdoms and States of the known World, 
Czfar. by the Courage and ſucceſsful Enterprizes of her 
Conſuls from time to time, but moſt particylar- 
ly of Julius Cæſar; whoſe Ambition reach'd to 
univerſal Dominion and Sovereignty ; which at 
length he atchiev d, going on conquering-and to 
conquer, in all the habitable Parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe, which he effectually reduced to the 
Obedience of Rome; and on his return made A 
Do ll Entrance into the City : The Senateand 
People 
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people ſubmitted to him, and made him Perpe- | 


tual Dictator. | | 1 | 
* Tue Roman State being thus chang'd to a /e Roman 
Monarchy in Fulius Cefar, he became the firſt To db . 
ſole Emperor of the World among the Romans, Cæſars. 
and laid the Foundation of the fourth . 
He was at laſt ſlain in the Senate Houſe, in the 
zöth Year of his Age, and the 44th before 
Chriſt, OZavius, the Nephew of Cz/ar, having 
conquer'd Brutus and Caſſius, was declar'd Au- 
guſtus, and Maſter of the Empire. His Reign 
was honour'd with the Birth of our Saviour; he 
died in the 44th Year thereof, and was ſucce- 
ded by Tiberius Czfar ,, and after him ſucceded 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Veſpaſian, Titus and Domilian, who was the laſt 
of the 12 Cæſars. The two greateſt Events du- 
ring this Period were the Crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour in the Reign of Tiberius, and the Deſtru- 
ction of the Temple and City of Feruſalem, and 
the total Extirpation of the Fewrſh State and Na- 
tion under Veſpaſian and Titus his Sen. 
AFTER the Julian Family, there was a Suc- De Empire 
ceſſion of 31 Emperors from Nerva, who fſucce- e 45 5 
ded Domitian in A. D. 96, to Conſtantine the Great, CE. 
who began to reign A. D. 306. He removed the among his Sons 
Seat of the Empire from Rome to Byzantium, 
which City he built, and call'd it at firſt New 
Rome, but afterwards Conſtantinople. He divided 
the Empire among his three Sons, Conſtantin, 
Conſtantius and Conſtans, and died May 22. 337, 
in the 66th Year of his Age. | 
Or theſe three Sons, Conſtans had the Eaſt, The ſame a. 
Ala, and Egypt for his Share; Conftantin had gain divided 
Gaul, Spain, and Great Britain; and Conſtan- 9 * 
tins had Ttaly, Africa, and Illyrium but Com- 45d Welter 
ans ſurviv'd the other two and became ſole Empire. 
Maſter of the Empire; who dying in the 45th 
CE Year 
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Year of his Age, was ſucceded by Julian the 
Apoſtate in A. D. 361, Jovian 363, Valentinian 
364; Valens and Gratian 375 ; and at laſt Thee. 
doſius the Great, who had defeated the Goths, 
Alans, and Huns; and was baptiz'd at 44 Years 


_ of Age, and died at the 6oth, and A. D. 39s, 


having left the Empire of the Eaſt to his Son 


. Arcadius, and that of the Weſt to his Son 


The Weſtern 
Empire under 
10 Emperors. 


Honorius. _ 

FROM Honorius there are reckon'd about 10 
Emperors of the Veſtern Empire to Auguſtulus 
incluſively ; who came to the Throne A. D. 475, 
During this Period the Empire was in a declin- 


ing State, and became a Prey to ſeveral Barba- 
. rous Nations, who continued their Invaſions upon 


it from the Year 400 to 600. The Chief of 


which were the Goths, Oftrogoths, Vandals and 
. Lombards ; the Daci, Sarmate, Heruli, Suevi ; 


the Pics, the Huus, Alans, and Scythians : All 


which were antient People and Nations of Eu- 


rope and Aſia. Among theſe | 


Of the Goths,> ODOACER King of the Heruli ſubdued 


and Oſtro- 
goths zz Italy, 


Auguſtulus in the firſt or ſecond Year of his Reign, 
and was himſelf defeated in the 17th Year of his 
Reign by Theodoric II. King of the Goths ; who 
ſucceded in A. D. 493; and began the Reign 
of the Oftrogoths. From him ſucceded 8 Kings, of 
whom Tejas was the laſt, who was defeated by 
Narſes, Fuſtinian's General, in 553 3 and thus the 


Kingdom of the Oftrogoths in [taly ceaſed after a 


The Kingaom 
of the Lom- 
bards in Italy. 


Continuance of 92 Years. 

THIS Narſes, being diſguſted by the Empreſs, 
&c. calld the Lombards from Germany into Nah, 
where they ſettled and form'd a new Monarchy ; 
the firſt King of which was Alboin, who came to 
the Crown in 568, and the laſt was Didier or 
Deſiderius in 774, in all 22 Kings. This Didier 
having ſciz'd on the Patrimony of the Church, 

| | : Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne came againſt him, and took him x 
which put an End to-the Kingdom of the Lom 


boards, that had laſted 206 Years. 


 ARCADIUS Son to Meodoſius the Great ſuc- The Eaſtern 
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ceded his Father as Emperor of the Eaſt, A. D. Empire. 


395. From him there follow'd a Succeſſion of 


64 Emperors; of whom Alexis V. was the laſt. 


Prince Henry, Brother to Baldwin Count of 
Flanders, made War upon him, defeated him, 
and put him to flight; and took the City of 
Conſtautinople, in A. D. 1204. So the Eaſtern 
Branch of the Empire continued entire 809 Years. 


AFTER this the - Greeks falling out with the Divifers 


French and other Weſtern Chriſtians, they divided 
their Empire into two, under Alexis Commenus 


thereof, be- 
tween Alexis 


Comnenus, 


and Laſcaris; while Baldwin remain'd poſſeſs'd Laſcaris and 


of the Royal City, and good part of the Empire, Baldwin. 


which the Latins had ſeiz'd on becauſe the 
Greeks did not reimburſe their Charge for re- 
ſtoring young Alexis and Iſaac. By this Means 


the Empire was divided into three Parts, which 


after ſome time were all ſwallow'd up by the 
Turk: © | wx 
BALDWIN Count of Flanders was elected 
Emperor at Conſtantinople by the Latins, A.D. 
1204. After him ſucceded 13 Emperors ; the 
laſt of which, Conſtantine XIII. or XV, was flain 
in Battle by the Turks under Sultan Mabomet II; 
who ravaged Greece, took Conſtantinople, and put 
an End to the Chritian Empire there, about 
A., I 485. pe” 
ALEXIS COMNENUSy, under the afore- 


_ faid Diviſion of the Empire, made Trebi/ond, a 


Town in Natolia on the Euxine Sea, his Capital, 
A. D. 1204; and govern'd over Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, Pontus, and ſome other Provinces 


in Aſia Minor. To him ſucceded 8 Emperors, of 


whom the laſt was David. Mean while Theodo- 
V GED _ 
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Of Charle- 
magne, cho 
began the 
German Em- 
pire. 


The Imperial 
Families of 
Germany. 
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rus Laſcaris reign'd at Adrianople, and after him 
4 others, of which Theodorus III. was the laſt; 
in whoſe time Mabomet II. ſeiz'd both the Em- 


pires of Trebiſond and Adrianople. 


Taz Greek Empire being thus totally extinct in 
that of the Tyrks, let us return to that of the 
Latins; where we find Charlemagne, or Charles 
the Great, Son to Pipin King of France, reſtor'd 
the Empire of the Wet, and remov'd the Royal 
Seat from Rome into Germany ; where he was 
anointed and crown'd Emperor by Pope Leo III. 
on Chriſtmas Day, A. D. 800. He before had 
reſcued Italy from the Tyranny of the Lombards, 
and annex*d their Dominions to the Kingdom of 
the Franks, He was at the ſame time Maſter of 
Germany, France, Italy, and Part of Spain. He 
died A. D. 814, in the 72d Year of his Age. 
Before his Time Germany (like moſt other Coun. 
tries of Europe) was a Compoſition of ſeveral 
independent Democracies. But he reduced the 
whole under his Juriſdiction. 

TRE Carolinian Family continued till the Death 
of Conrad Duke of Franconia in A. D. 919, when 
the Crown devolv'd to the Saxons in Henry Duke 
of Saxony, where the Imperial Dignity continued 
till the Death of Henry II. A. D. 1024. Then 
it again return'd to the Carolinian Family in 
Conrad II. where it remain'd till A. D. 1125. 
when 1t again reverted to the Saxons in Lotharius 
Duke of Saxony ; on whoſe Death the Crown 
was ſettled in the Swabian Family, when Con- 
rad III. Duke of Swabia was elected Emperor, 
A. D. 1138. where it continued (though not 
without Interruption) till the Execution of Con- 
radin the laſt of that Family. Whereupon Ger- 


many was reduced to Anarchy and Confuſion, till 
A. D. 1273, when Rudolph, Earl of Hadsburg 


and Landgrave of Alſace, was unanimouſly choſen 
Emperor; 


„%ͤ;ů; (ü 
Emperor; from whom deſcended Frederick III. 
Duke of Auſtria, who was crown'd A. D. 1490, 
and in whoſe Houſe the Imperial Dignity has con- 
tinued to this Day 
SPAIN was antiently inhabited by the Se: Hiftory 
Gallic Celts, Rhodians, Phenicians, Cantabrians, Spain. 
and Carthaginians; the latter of which being diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the Romans, Spain became a Roman 
Province, and ſo continued till the Declenſion of 
the Weſtern Empire, upon which 1t was over-run 
firſt by the Yandals, then by the Suevians, and at 
laſt the Goths obtain'd the Government of the 
Emperor Honorius, where they reign'd from 
Adolph the firſt King, who enter'd Spain A. D. 
411, till, A. D. 713, Roderick the 34th and laſt 
King was defeated by the African Saracens, or 
Moors, or Arahians, who were all the ſame Peo- 
ple. The Moors divided Spain into ſeveral petty 
Kingdoms, which continued between 7 and 800 
Years, viz. to the Year 1492; in which they 
were totally extirpated by Ferdinand V. King of 
Caſtile. The Suevian Kings were 10 they reign'd 
in Gallicia from A. D. 408 to 585. The Kings 
of Leon were 24; who reign'd from A. D. 717 
to 1028. The Kings of Granada were 22; who 
reign'd from A. D. 1238 to 1492. The Kings 
of Arragon 20; they reign'd from A. D. 1037 to 
1516, The Kings of Navarre 38; they reign'd 
from A. D. 722. to Henry IV. of France 1589. 
The Kings of Caſtile reign'd from A. D. 1038 to 
this Time. | Mts 
PORTUGAL having been a Roman Pro- Oy portugal. 
vince till the Declenſion of the Yeftern Empire, 
and being thereupon poſſeſſed by the Gorbs, fell 
with the reſt of Spain into the Hands of the 
Moors A. D. 713; under whom it continued 
till 1100, when it was recover'd by Heury of 
Burgundy; whoſe Son Alphon/i:s ſhook off the 
GEN Spaniſh 
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Of France. 


Of Italy. 


Of HISTORY. 


Spaniſh Yoke, and was proclaim'd King of Por- 
zugal A. D. 1139. It continued a ſeparate King. 


dom till 1580, when Philip TI. King of Spain 


united it to Spain. But in 1640 the Portugueſe 
again ſhook off the Spaniſh Yoke, and choſe 


for their King the Duke of Braganza, under 


the Name of Jobn IV, whoſe N enjoys 
the Crown to this Day. 
FRANCE was antiently inhabited by the 


Cauls, who in a Plurality of independent States 
were conquer'd by the Romans in the Time of 


Julius Ceſar, and France became a Roman Pro- 
vince; which it continued to be till about 500 
Years afterwards, when it was over-run by the 
Goths, and Burgundians, and at laſt by the Franks, 


a People of Germany, who choſe Pharamund for 


their firſt King A. D. 424: From whoſe Kinſ- 
man and Succeſſor Meroveus came the Mero- 


vingian Race; which endured till Charles the 


Great, the Son of Pepin, founded the Carlovin- 


gian Try A. D. 770, who enjoy'd the Crown 


till A. D. 987 Hugh Capet was made King, the 
firſt of the preſent (from him calPd the) Ca- 


petian Race of 30 Kings, the laſt of whom is 


the preſent French King Lewis XV. 


ITALY, on the Piſſolution of the Civil Mo. 


narcby, by degrees acquir'd a Spiritual one or 
Hierarchy, or Government by Popes, For tho 


the Popes had not the Adminiſtration of the Civil 
Potver from the Beginning, yet they have had 


it for a long time paſt; and are ſaid not only to 
over-ſee as Biſhops, but to reign as ſecular Prin- 


ces. And the Eccleſiaſtical State is abſolutely the 


Pope's Kingdom, which he governs by himſelf 


and Legates, as a temporal Lord, ſince the 8th |} 


Century, that Pepin King of France and his Son 
Charles gave it to the Church. As to the other 


Parts of Laly, they are divided into ſeveral. 


Dautchies, 
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Of HISTORY. 
Dutebies, as Savoy, Tuſcany, Milan, &c. Re- 


publics, as Venice, Genoa, &c. Kingdoms, as Na- | 


ples, Sicily, and Sardinia. . 


HUNGARY was in old times ſubje& to the Of Hungary. 


Huns, till about the 8th Century a Scythian Na- 1 
tion call'd Hungari diſlodged them, poſſeſs'd 

and gave Name to the Country. They were 
govern'd by Chiefs or Dukes, till the Time of 


St. Stephen, who was crown'd King of Hungary 


A. D. 1000, after whom ſucceded a Regency of 
45 or 46 Kings, to the preſent time; 7oſeph the 
late Emperor of Germany being crown'd King of 
Hungary, A. D. 1687. 


SWISSERLAND, upon the Decay of the Of Swiſler- 
Roman Empire, maintain'd its Liberty under land. 


the Kings of Burgundy, Auſtria, and France, &c. 
who have interchangeably poſſeſſed and con- 
tended for it for 500 Years paſt. Its preſent 
State is a Republic of 13 Cantons or Diſtrifts, 
ſeven of which are govern'd by an Ariftocracy, 
none but the Burgbers having any Share in the 
Government. The other ſix are Democratical, 


all the Inhabitants being admitted to the Go- 


vernment, 


BELGIUM, which contains the Netherlands, Of Belgium 
or Countries of Holland and Flanders, was an- er the Nether- 
tiently a Part of the Roman Empire, being ſub- lands. 


dued by Julius Ceſar and Auguſtus ; under which 


it continued till the Time of Theode/ius, when the 


Empire being over-run, ſeveral People of Ger- 
many made Deſcents upon it one after another. 
But in proceſs of Time they recover'd their Li- 
berty, and all this Country was divided into 17 
Provinces ; ſome govern'd by Dukes, others by 
Counts, one by a Marquis, and five by Lords, of 


which Frieſſand was one; which, having ſhook 


off the Yoke, was govern'd by Kings for near 
400 Years. Holland and Zealand were gavern'd 
. by 


8 
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Of Muſcovy. 


Of Poland. 


. Tnhabitants, fell in A. D. 550 into the Hands of 
a vagrant People, under the Conduct of one 


in Ignorance and Obſcurity. Prince Woldomir in- 


Of H29T OIRW. 
by Ceunts from Ann. Dom. 863 to 1558, when 
Philip II. of Spain was their laſt Count; from 
whom they revolted and form'd themſelves into 
their preſent Commonwealth in the Union of 
Utrecht, A. D. 1579. Flanders was under Ear]; 
from A. D. 621 to 860, when Baldwin was made 
their firſt Count; by which Sovereigns they were 
after govern'd till they fell to the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria under the Emperor Charles V. and then to 
the Crown of Spain under his Son Philip II. to 


which they continue ſtill to pay Obedience. 
MUSCOVHis, as to its Hiſtory, involy'd 


troduced Chriſtianity here A. D. 988. After this 
we know little till they became a Prey to the 
Tatars, when their Prince George was defeated 
by the Tatarian King Batto, A. D. 1273; who 
ruled them under hard Terms, till A. D. 1450 
Prince John deliver'd them, and erected the nu- 
merous petty Principalities into one Body. Thus 
they continued under various Fortunes, till the 
Nobility choſe Michael Feodorowntz, who, by his 
Acceſſion to the Throne 1613, began the Race 
of Alexiewitz, the preſent Royal Family. 
POLAND being abdicated by its ancient 


Lecbus, who founded the Government of the 
Lechide, which continued till the Y/eorewods or 
12 Governors, who poliſh'd this rude and bar- 
barous People; but at laſt falling into Parties, 
the People were obliged to chuſe a King, who 
was Cracus, who reſtored the Republic to its 
Tranquillity A. D. 700. In A. D. 820 the 
Poles exalted to the Throne one Piaſtum a Wheel- 
wright: His Poſterity, call'd the Piaſti, long 
enjoy'd it; till at laſt, J. D. 1382, the Crown 
devolv'd to Jagello Duke of Lithuana, who 

| founded 
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founded the Jagellonian Family, which became 

extinct A. D. 1548, when their Kings became 
Elective; of which Henry de Valois, Duke of 
Axjou, was the firſt. 

SIJEDEN is ſaid to have been in the State Of Sweden. 
of a Kingdom ſoon after the Deluge, which is 
ſaid to have continued till the tooth Year of 
Rome, when it became a Republic, which laſted 
250 Years. Monarchy was re-eftabliſh*'d by 
Eric II. whoſe Poſterity continued till A. D. 
455, through 21 Succeſſors. In A. D. 829, the 

Swedes embraced Chriſtzanity. In A. D. 1396, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were united in 
the Union of Calmar, which laſted not long : 
For in A. D. 1449 Norway and Denmark choſe a 
King, whoſe Poſterity had ſeveral various Ad- 
ventures with the Swedes, who were miſerably 
harraſs'd by them, till A. D. 1528, when Guſta- 

 vus Ericſon ſhook off the Daniſh Yoke, and was 
proclaim'd King; and in 1544 the Crown was 
made hereditary to his Family, wherein it con- 
tinues to this Day, 

DENMARK is one of the moſt ancient of Denmark. 
Kingdoms of Europe. One Danus or Dan is re- 
ported to be the firſt of their Kings, who headed 
the Cimbri and Goths when they invaded and ra- 
vaged Germany, About our Saviour's Birth 
Frotho III. govern'd them. A. D. 846 Eric J. 
began to reign, and introduced Chriſtianity. In 

1012 Canute II. came to the Crown, who after- 
wards was alſo King of England, Sweden, Nor- 
way, &c. He was buried at Mincheſter in 1036. 

In 1396 was the Union of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden under Margaret Queen of Norway: 
And in A. D. 1449 Chriſtion Earl of Oldenburg 
was declared King of the Danes and Norwegians, 
in whoſe Family thoſe two Crowns have re- 


mained ever ſince. 
NORWAY 


* 
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Of Norway. 


Of the Riſe of 
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NORWAY in its original State is very ob- 
ſcure. In A. M. 3960 Frotbo was King, who. 


was ſucceded by 16 Kings, the laſt of which, 
Lodbrog, was contemporary with Charlemagne. 
Sigifordus reign'd A. C. 798; and in 868 Harold 
Harfoger was their ſole King, who died 931, and 
his Race were Kings of Norway 500 Years. In 
A. D. 1396 was the Union of the three Kingdoms, 
as before mention*d, and which remains to this 
Day between Norway and Denmark. 

Ir now we return and review the Modern 


tbe Mahome- Hiſtory. of Aſia, we ſhall there meet with one of 


tan E mpire. 


The Caliphs. 


the greateſt Revolutions that ever happen'd in 
the World; I mean that occaſion'd by the Im- 
poſtor Mabomet, which gave Birth to an Empire 


Which, in 80 Years, extended itſelf over more 


Kingdoms and Countries than did the Roman in 
800. And though it continued not above 300 


Years, yet out of its Aſhes have ſprung many 
others, of which there are three ſtill remaining, 


the largeſt and moſt potent Empires in the 
World, viz. the 7. urkiſh, Perſian, and that of the 
Mogul. 

AFTER the Impoſtor's Death, Ebubezer his 
Father-in-law, and one of his chief Captains, 
took upon him the Imperial Power, A. D. 622, 
who was ſucceded by 24 others, by the Name of 
Caliphs, the laſt of which was Mahomet IV. who 
ended his Reign about A. D. 872. Theſe Ca- 
liphs, or Saracen Emperors, by Degrees extended 
their Conqueſts over Perſia, Egypt, Paleſtine, 
Syria, all Barbary, Rhodes, Cyprus, Aſia Minor, 
Armenia, Greece, Conſtantinople, all Italy, &c. 
But about 325 Years after the Impoſtor's Death, 
the Governors of the Provinces took the Regal 
Power on themſelves, and left the Caliphs nothing 
but the Shadow of their Authority. At laſt 755 
divided into Caliphs and — till the 

Tartars 
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Tartars put an end to the Pretenſions of bath, 
under the famous Emperor Tamerlane the Great. 
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TRE TURKS were a People firſt known by The Original 
the Name Turce, about the Lake of Mzotis, and the Turks. 


not much heard of till A. D. 577. In 619 they 
are mentioned at the Siege of Conſtantinople, un- 
der the Command of the Perſians. After which 
they ſet up for themſelves, and in A. D. 736 in- 
8 Albania and other Countries on the Caſpian 
and Euxine Sea, In 844 they poſſeſs d them- 


ſelves of Armenia Major, and call'd it Turcoma- 


nia. Here they lived in no great Figure, till 
Mahomet the Sultan of Perſia, rebelling againſt 


the Caliph of Babylon, called them to his Aſſi- 


ſtance ; who came under Taugrolipix their Leader, 
and procured the Sultan a ſignal Victory. 


Tux ſaid Sultan Mabomet not giving them the 2e Riſe if th 
promiſed Rewards, nor yet leave to return home, Perſian Em- 
they, being juſtly enraged, began to mutiny, and bla, we 

Turks 


lunder'd the Country, at laſt fought with, and 
_ defeated the Sultan and kilPd him. His Army, 
diſſatisfied with his Conduct, join'd with the 
Turks, and made Taugrolipix Sultan of Perſia, 
A. D. 1030. His Race continued till A. D. 
1198, when Caſſanes, the laſt of the Turkiſh Line, 
came to the Crown. He was vanquiſh'd by the 
Cham of Tartary in 1202, when the Tartarian 
Race began in Cingis Chan. Tamerlane the Great 
conquer*d the whole Empire, whoſe Son ſuc- 
ceded in A. D. 1405, and his Line became ex- 
tinct in Zoancha, who was defeated in A. D. 1472 
by Uſan Caſſan an Armenian Prince, whoſe Poſte- 
rity continued till Alamat or Hagarat ; the laſt 
whereof was defeated, A. D. 1505, by 1/mael 
 Sophi, who then founded the Sopbian Family, 
= continue Monarchs of Per/ia to the preſent 
ime, 


OTTOMAN 
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man Empire. 
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_'QTTO MAN the Son of Etbrogul the Son of 


Solyman (who was drove out of Per/ia by the 
Tartars) was about A. D. 1290 ſaluted with the 


Title of Governor of the Oguzian Turks in Aſia, 


Of theTurkiſh 
Kingdom iu 
Alla. 


and ſoon after with that of the Lord Ottoman or 
O/man, This great Prince afterwards took and 
ſpoiPd the rich City Nice; and the chief Sultan 
dying A. D. 1300, Ottoman was advanced in his 
ſtead, and then founded the great Turki/h Empire 
in the Eaſt under the Ottoman Race, who have 
continued to this Day in a Succeſſion of 24 or 25 
Sultans from him: But the famous Perſian Ge- 
neral Thamas Kouli Can has given them many 
ſhocking Strokes of late, and his Armies are at 
this Time very victorious againſt them; on 
which account the Perſians have depoſed their 
late Sophi, and elected him their Emperor or 
Sophi. | 
TE Turkiſb Kingdom of Icontum began A. D. 
1072 in Cutlumeſes, a Relation to Taugrolipix, 
who poſſeſs'd himſelf of that Country, and after- 
wards with ſeveral others in Aſia Minor. He 
had 15 Succeſſors, of whom Melec was the laſt in 
1261, who was driven into Exile, and thereby 
a way was made for the Ottoman Line. We read 
of the Races of other Tyurki/h Kings in Aſia Minor 
at the Beginning of their Empire, but they all 
gave way at laſt to the Ottoman Line. The chief 


of theſe was the Race of Turkiſb Kings at Da- 


maſcus, which Taugroliptx founded in the Perſons 


of his Kinſmen Melech and Ducat, who began to 


The Mama- 
lucks, w/o. 


reign over Syria, &c. A. D. 1075. After them 
ſucceded 9 others, till the laſt, viz. Saphradine, 
was taken by the Tartars, A. D. 1262; who, on 
the Death of Tamerlane, were obliged to quit it 
to the Mamalucks, a military Order of People in 
Egypt under the Saracens, which ſubdued Syria 
and Egypt, and kept Damaſcus till A. D. 15 6, 

when 
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Seat of the Turkiſh Empire hath been at Conſtan- 
jinople ſince Mahomet II, and eighth of the Otto- 
nan Family, took it A. D. 14.55, or then abouts. 

GREAT TARTARY (or more rightly 
TATARY) is ſaid to have for its firſt Empe- 
ror Cingis-Chan ; and tho? the Government was 
abſolute and tyraunical, yet *twas electiue; for the 


' Grandees of the Country choſe his Son Occady to 


ſuccede him about A. D. 1168. In his Time 
the Name of the Tatars was firſt known and 
became formidable in Europe. To him ſucceded 
Zain-Chan or Bar- Cham, then Gino- Cham; and 
by his Daughter the Empire was convey'd to her 
HuſbandTAMERLANE the Great, who made 
indeed fo great a Figure in the World, that he is 
reckon*d equal to Cyrus or Alexander, He was 
born A. D. 1335. He was Maſter of all the 
Learning of thoſe Days, and was of a moſt 
gentle, mild, and affable Temper, attended with 
a natural Greatneſs and Heroic Spirit and Yalour, 
He was an Enemy to Idolatry, and gave Liberty 
of Conſcience to all who worſhipped G OD the 


Creator of all Things; wherefore'G O'D bleſſed 


him with wonderful Succeſs in his Enterpriſes : 


For, under his Chriſtian General Axalla, he ſub- 


dued the Muſcovites ; after that China, and made 
the Kings thereof tributary to him, and deftroy*d 
Idolatry there. After this he defeated the Turks, 
and took their Sultan Bajazet Priſoner, and re- 
proached him for fighting againſt the Chriſtian 
ſntereſt. Hereupon moſt of the Provinces of A/ia 
ſubmitted to this new Conqueror : Then he made 
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hen it was again recovered by the Turks. The 


O/ Great 
Tatary, and 


its Hiftory. 


7 


Short Hiſtory of 
Tamerlane 


the Great. 


War upon the Sultan of Egypt, and conquer'd | 


the Country, with the greateſt Part of Africa, 
Syria, Fudea, &c. and paid the higheſt Reve- 
rence and Devotion to Chriſt at his Sepulcbre in 


Jeruſalem, He extended his Conqueſt to the In- 


dies, 


_ QT HISTORY. 
dies, and founded there the Empire of the M. 
guls, He died in the 66th Year of his Age, 
A. D. 1405. The great Maurice of Naſſu, 
Prince of Orange, always carried the Hiſtory of 
him in his Pocket, and preferr'd it to Cz/ar's 
Commentaries or Aenophon's Cyropedia. *Tis ſaid 
he ſubdued more Countries in 8 Years, than the 
Romans did in 800. After him there were about 
ſix Succeſſors, the laſt of whom was Demir. 
Cham 1540, or thereabouts, In Eaſtern Tartary 
Bobun names a Catalogue of fix Kings, who 
reign'd from A. D. 1550 to Cham-Hi, the laſt, 
who began to reign over Tartary and Ching in 
1661, and in 1680 he perfected the Conqueſt of 
China, and was reckon'd to be the greateſt Prince 

in the World. | 

' Of the Empire THE Empire of the MOGULS in India was 

of the Moguls. founded, as I ſaid, by Tamerlane, who was the 
firſt Emperor thereof. His Son Miracha ſucce- 
ded in A. D. 1405, After him nine others ſuc- 
ceded to the Crown ; of which the laſt Bardour- 
Chah began to reign A. D. 1708. 5 

Of the Chineſe THE CHINESE ſuppoſe that the firſt Man 

Hiftory. was their firſt Governor, was call'd Puoncuus, and 
had his Origin from ſomewhat like an Egg. 
How this Country was firſt peopled is uncertain. 
The firſt King they ſpeak of with any Certainty 
is Fohius or Fobi, who ſome think was Noah. 
*Tis ſaid he was ſucceded by Ainnungus 2730 
Years before Chriſt, Mus was the laſt of the 
elected Emperors, and founded the Imperial Race 
of Hiaa, which was about 2207 Years before 
Chriſt, This continued in a Line of 17 Empe- 
rors; to which the Family of Xanga ſucceded, 
about 1766 Years before Chriſt. This produced 
28 Emperors, and laſted till about 1122 Years 
before Chriſt ; when the Family of Cheva ſuc- 
ceded, which produced 37 Emperors, and AP 

| 24 
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246 Years before Chriſt. This was ſucceded by 


75 Family of Civa or Aius, in the Year before 


Chriſt 206: This by the Family of Hana, which 
laſted to A. D. 264. This was ſubdued by that 
of Cyna, which laſted till A. D. 419, in 5 Kings. 
Then the Family of Tanga follow'd, which laſted 
till A. D. 618. Theſe were ſucceded by the 
| Race of Sunga, which govern'd till A. D. 1278, 
when the Tatars, after 73 Years War, ſubdued 
the Empire, extirpated the Family, and founded 
a new one calPd Iuena, which laſted till A. D. 
1368; when the Tatars were expell'd, and one 
Aunguons founded the Race of Taicinga, who 
held the Throne till A. D. 1644; when the Ta- 
tars again conquer'd the Country, and ſet up 
their Great Cham Aunchius, who was ſucceded 
by his Son Cham-Hi, in A. D. 1661, as before 
related in the Hiſtory of Great Tatary. 
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FAPAN is a mighty Empire, the Court far Of Japan. 


. outſhining any in Europe; but becauſe this [land 
was not diſcover*d till the 16th Century, or about 
A. D. 1540, we have no Account of the Gene- 
alogy and Succeſſion of Emperors, but that they 
are great and abſolute Lords, and are adored by 
the Subjects. 


Is AMERICA the ſeveral Nations and Of American 
Countries diſcover'd by the Europeans are under C]... 


their Government. Thus Mexico, great Part of 
Granada, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Part of Pa- 
raguay, &c. belong to the Spaniards : And New 
England, York, Penfilvania; Jerſey, Maryland, 
Virginia, Carolina, &c. to the Engliſh : And other 
Countries and Iſlands to the French, Dutch, &c. 
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0f PHYSIOLOGY, or Natural. || 
PHLLOSOURY. 5 


We \* Derivation, ſignifies a 2 
concerning Nature, or the Nature 
Sy of Bodies in general; and hence 
it is uſed to denote that Science or 
Þ > Study which enquires into and 
me the Cauſes, Properties and Effeits of 
all natural Bodies objected to our S:ght, or falling 
under the Cognizance of any of our Senſes. For 
this Reaſon this Study has long been calPd Phy- . 
fics, and Philoſophy, or, more commonly, Na- 
tural Philoſophy ; and thoſe who are killa hd. 
in are calPd Phy/tologiſts, W its, and Natu- | 
ral Philoſophers. | 
Tas Subject of this moſt alin Science be- Je; Subject. 
ing no leſs than the wide and almoſt boundleſs 
Field of Senſible Nature, the Science itſelf muſt 
needs be exceeding great, and of the laſt Import- 
ance, of which we ſhall proceed to give the fol- 
lowing ſhort yet comprehenſive Sketch. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY then may i, Parts. 
be properly divided into four Parts, viz. (1.) 
Somatology, which contemplates the Nature of Somatolgy. 
Matter in general, and its Properties, Accidents 
and various Modifications in all Natural Bodies. 
(2.) Uranology, which diſcourſeth of the Conſtitu- Lranolggy. 
tion of the Heavens, and the great Bodies of the 
Sun, Moon and Planets therein.. (3 0 Aerology, Aerology. 
OY SO RS D d which 


5 which treats of the Nature of the Atmoſphere and 
SGtolagy. the various Meteors thereof. (4.) Geology, which 
takes a View of the Earth and Sea, with all their 

various Productions. ao 


SOMATOLOGT 


Of Somatoloey. SOMATOLOGY is (according to its EI. 

mon) the Doctrine of Natural Bodies, and con- 

ſiders the Original and Eſſential Properties of 
Matter of which they are variouſly compoſed. 

Of Matter. MATTER itſelf is that which we generally 
call the Subſtance of Things, or that of which 
all Things do conſiſt, under different Forms and 
Modes. 

A Properties, TRR Properties of Matter or Body are two- 

ö ; fold, viz. (1. ) Eſſential and common to all Bodies. 

* (.) Specific and Accidental, which happen to 
| Bodies not neceſſarily from the Nature of Matter, 
but caſually and comparatively only. | 

Egential Pro- THE Eſential Properties of all Bodies or Mat- 

488 ter are theſe, (1.) Exten/ion, for all Matter is ex- 
tended. (2.) Solidity, for every Particle of Mat- 
ter is impenetrable. (3.) Diviſibility, for all 
Matter may be divided into ſtill leſſer Parts. (4.) 
Mobility, for all Bodies are capable of Motion. 
(5. ) Figurability, all Bodies having ſome Form 
or Figure. (6.) Gravity, for all Bodies have 
ſome Weight. (7.) Menſurability, for all Bodies 

have ſome Dimenſions. (8.) Inactivity, for no 
Matter can act or move of itſelf. (g.) Ubety, 
for all Bodies occupy ſome Place. (10.) Dura- 
bility, for no Part of Matter can be annihilated. 

Of Dh. EXTENSION is the Quantity of Bulk or 

F Six into which the 3 Matter are diſ- 
poſed, or extended; for there is no Body which 
has not Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, which 

make what we call the Extenſion of Bodies. 


SOLIDITY 
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SOLIDITY is that Property of Body, Se 


whereby it excludes all others out of the Place 
which it poſſeſſeth; for no two Bodies can poſ- 
ſibly be in one and the fame Place at the ſame 


time. Hence the Matter of the /ofteft Bodies is 


equally folid with that of the hardeſt : Thus a 
Cubic Inch of Hater will no more than a Cubic 
Inch of Adamant be compreſs'd into leſs than a 
Cubic Inch of Space. 


DIVISIBILITY is a Property of Matter Divi/vilig. 


which follows from the laſt ; for ſince two Par- 
ticles of Body cannot exift together or in the ſame 
Place, tis neceſſary they ſhould exiſt /eparately, or 
in different Places; and ſo may be conſider'd as 
diſtin} or ſeparate from each other, which is all 
that is meant by their being divided. The actual 
Diviſion of Matter is very ſurprizing, as is mani- 
feſt from the Nature of Odours, Perfumes, Tin- 
fures, Light, and ſeveral other Experiments on 
Bodies. And the Iaſinite Diviſibility of Matter 
is eaſily proved by Geometry. 


— 


MOBILITY is a Property which follows Mebiliy.” 


from the Diviſibility of Matter, and its being 
finite 4 for ſince Matter is diviſible into Parts, and 
does not fill all Space, *tis poſfible for one Part 
of Matter to be made to change its Place, or be 
removed from one Part of abſolute Space to ano- 
ther; which is call'd Motion, or local Motion of 
a Body. I 


FIGURABILITY is that univerſal Pro- Figurabihy. 


perty of Body, whereby it is neceſſitated to ap- 
pear in or put on ſome Shape or Form or other; 
for ſince all Particles of Matter are finite, they 
muſt be contain'd within certain Bounds or Ex- 
Iremities, which muſt have ſome kind of Mode or 
Faſhion ; which as it reſults from mere Contin- 
gency, is infinitely various, and is call'd the For- 
mality or Modification of Bodies. | 

Dd 2 GRAVITY 
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Gravity | and 
Attraction. 


| Eleariciy. 


Magnetiſm. 
Species of Attraction, which that Foil call'd the 
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GRAVITY is that univerſal Diſpoſition of 
Matter whereby a leſſer Part is carried towards 
the Center of any greater Part; thus all Parts of 
Matter, or Bodies on the Earth's huge Surface, 
have a Tendency to deſcend to its Center or Mid. 
dle Part: And this is calPd their Weight; and 
Gravitation in the leſſer Body, but Attraction in 
the greater; becauſe it does, as it were, attract 


and draw that leſſer Body to itſelf. Some diſtin- 


guiſh Attraction into that of Cabeſion and Grayi- 
tation. Attraction of Cobeſion 1s that whereby very 
minute Bodies, or the Particles of the ſame Body 
are mutually drawn towards one another, and 
made to cobere and ftick together. The Sphere of 
this Attraction is very ſmall, for it acts only upon 


Contact, or at very ſmall Diftdnces, and in Pro- 


portion to the Surfaces of the attracting Bodies. 
Attraction of Gravitation is that whereby larger 
Bodies attract and act upon one another, whoſe 
Sphere of Attraction is very great. This Attra- 
ion is always proportional to the Quantity of 
Matter in Bodies, and decreaſes as the Squares of 
the Ditances between the Centers of a 
Bodies increaſe. 

ELECTRICITY is a kind of Attrafion 
and Repulſion of very light Bodies alternately, by 
certain poliſh*d Surfaces chafed or heated by 


Rubbing, or Friction: Thus Glaſs, Sealing-Wax, 


Amber, and Precious Stones, attract and repe! 


- Feathers, Hairs, Stratos and other light Bodies 


at conſiderable Diſtances, as known by common 

Experiments. Note, if a Glaſs Tube be emptied 

of Air, it loſes its Electrical Quality. 
MAGNETISM. is another very ſurpriſing 


Leadſtone is endow*d with. Every one knows its 
ſtrange Power of attracting and repelling Iron: 


and the Virtue it communicates to the Mariners 


Compaſs, 
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Compaſs, whereby it is determin'd to point to, 
or very near the North- Pole. Note, the Magnet 
loſes its Quality by being made red-hot in the 
Fire. 150 Faroe 

GRAVITY is diſtinguiſh'd into Abſolute and Abſolute and 
Specific. Abſolute Gravity is that which every *2*&fc Gra- 
Body has in itſelf imply conſider'd ; Specific Gra- 
vity is that which is conſider'd in a Body com- 
par*d with the Gravity of any other, and is ſaid 
to be either greater, equal to, or leſſer than it: 

Thus if the Gravity of fine Gold be 11, and that of 

fine Silver 6, the Specific Gravities of Gold and 

Silver are ſaid to be to each other as 11 to 6. 

Note, in Spaces void of Air all Bodies gravitate 

alike; or a Feather and a Stone, being let fall to- 

gether, deſcend with equal Velocity or Swiftneſs. . 
 MENSURABILITY is another univerſal Menſarabilig. 

Property of Bodies; for as all Bodies are extend- 

ed into the Dimenſions of Length, Breadth, and 

Thickneſs, ſo it is poſſible for the Contents or 

Quantity of Space included within thoſe Dimen- 

ſons, or under the Extremities of thoſe Bodies, to 

be compared, and the Ratio or Proportion be- 

tween them found and determin'd; which is 94 

call'd the Menſuration, or Meaſuring of Bodies. | 

INACTIVITY or Paſſiveneſ of Matter is Ina@ivity. 
its Diſpoſition to abide or continue in its State of 
Motion or Reſt, till it is made to alter the ſame 
by the Action of ſome external Force. And 
from this Principle are deduc'd thoſe Laws of 
Motion, which are call'd the Laws of Nature by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Viz. Som | 

Law I. All Bodies continue in their State Of the Laxes 
of Reſt or Motion, uniformly in a right Line, till of Nature. 
they are obliged to change that State by the Im- 
preſſion of external Forces, Thus a Veel whirl'd 
round would always continue that circular Mo- 

a tion, 


4.06 


Vacuum. 
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tion, were it not for the Reſiſtance it meets with 


from the Air, and Friction of the Axle. 
Law II. All Change of Motion is propor- 


tional to the Power of the Force which cau In 


and in the ſame Direction with the ſaid 
This Law is as evident as that every pes is 
portionable to its Cauſe. 

Law III. Re-action is always equal and con. 
trary to Ackion; for when one Body acts on ano. 
ther, that other Body re- acts hh equal Force 
upon the firſt, and in a contrary Direction. Thus 
when a Sledee ſtrikes the Anvil, the Anvil returns 
an equal Stroke on the Sledge, and makes it re- 
bound. So when an Hor/e draws a Stone with a 
Rope, the Rope being equally ſtrain*d through- 
out, plainly argues the Stone ſtretches it equally 
with the Horſe, and therefore draws the Horſe as 
much as the Horſe draws it; and therefore ſince 
theſe Forces are equal and contrary, they would 
deſtroy one another, i. e. neither Horſe nor Stone 
would move, were it not that the Horſe obtains an 


additional Force, by puſhing or thruſting him- 


ſelf forwards againſt the Ground. 
_ UBIETY is that Afe#ion of all Bodies, where- 
by they neceſſarily take up and poſſeſs ſome 


Place, or Part of Space. 


SPACE is a mere Void, infinitely extended 
every Way; or it is that Part of the Univerſe i in 
which nothing exiſts, or is entirely empty of all 
Matter. 80 though all Bodies muſt occupy or 
fill ſome Part of this infinite Void of Space, and 
which is call'd their Place; yet ſince Matter is 
not infinite, it cannot fill infinite Space complete- 
ly, but there will be ſome Iuterſtices of empty 
Space, which the Philoſophers call a Vacuum, 
though the French (who have a Superſtitions Pbi- 
Hſopby as well as Religion,) are abſurd enough to 
— this moſt evident Truth. 

DURA. 
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DURABILITY, or Duration of Matter, Durabilig. 
may be reckon*d another of its Properties; ſince 
tis certain that though the Form and Texture of 
Bodies may be any how deſtroyd and chang d, yet 
their Subſtance cannot be deſtroy d, cbang d, nor 
diminiſdd in the leaſt; for to annibilate or re- 
duce Matter to mere Nothing is as much an Impoſ- 
ſibility, as to produce it from mere Nothing ; and 
both in the Nature of Things as abſurd to ſup- 
poſe, as Motion in an * Plenum, or any other 
Inconſiſtency imaginable. ; 
12 Hate dr Accidental Properties, which of _ hue 
are call'd the Qualities of Natural Bodies, are next p,,,.,,;., 9 
to be conſidered ; and are theſe, viz. (1.) Light. Matter. 
(2.) Colours. (3.) Sound. (4.) Denſity and Rari- 
ty. (5.) Tranſparency and Opacity. (6.) Hard- 
neſs and Softneſs, (7.) Rigidity and Flexibility. 
(8.) Conſiſtence and Fluidity. (9.) Heat and Cold. 
(10.) Humidity and Siccity. (11.) Elaſticity. (12.) 
Odours and Sapours. 5 
LIGHT is the Quality of that Sort of Matter Of Light. 
we call Fire, which renders all Objects from 
whence it proceeds viſible, as well as thoſe which 
receiye it. It conſiſts of very ſmall Particles, 
which come from the luminous or radiant Body 
in right Lines to the Eyes, with ſuch an incre- 
dible Velocity, that the Light arrives to us from 
the Sun in about ſeven Minutes and a half, which 
is about 81000000 Miles, which is near 200000 
Miles in a Second of Time, The Surfaces of moſt 
Bodies reflect Light, by which means they be- 
come viſible, and colour d; for thoſe which re- 
flect none appear fark and black. Light in paſ- 
ſing through any Medium, as Air, Water, Glaſs, 
&c. is refracted, or broke out of its ſtrait Courſe 
into another, which is nearer the Perpendicular of 
the Surface if a thicker Medium, but farther from 
it if into a thinner Medium. And this Refrangi- 
| Dd 4 | bility 
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bility of a Ray of Light is different in the ſeveral 
Parts of it, according to the different Colours con- 
taind therein, of which we ſhall next ſpeak. 
Colour. COLOUR is that Quality of Bodies whereby 
they appear of ſome certain Hue or Complexion ; 
and which 1s better known than deſcribed. The 
Colours of Bodies are all of them from the Rays 
of Light originally, and exiſt therein in the 
following Order; 1 Red, 2 Orange, 3 Yellow, 
4 Green, 5 Blue, 6 Indigo, 7 Violet. When Light 
is retracted, as through a Priſm, &c. the Red. 
colour d Rays fall loweit, and the Violet the 
higheſt, the others fill the intermediate Spaces; 
all which are, in reſpect of Quantity, in a Muß. 
cal or Harmonical Ratio ; and Bodies only appear 
Red, Yellow, Blue, &c. becauſe the Matter of 
which they conſiſt reflects a greater Quantity of 
Red, Zellom, Blue, &c. Rays than of others; 
and thoſe Bodies which reflect promiſcuouſly all 
the Rays which fall on them appear V bite; and 
thoſe which reflect none appear Black, as has been 
| ſaid. | 
Sound. SOUND is an Effect cauſed by ſtriking of a 
ſonorous Body; for the tremulous Motion of the 
Parts occaſion*d thereby agitates the Air, and 
produces ſuch Ungulations or Pulſes thereof as are 
like to Vaves in Water; theſe ſtriking on the 
Drum of the Ear excite the Idea of Sound in the 
Brain by means of the Optic Nerve. It is pro- 
pagated in concentric Spheres around the ſounding 
Body. The Air is the Medium of Sound, ſince 
none can be produced in an exhauſted Receiver in 
an Air- Pump. Sound flies at the rate of 1142 Feet 
in a Second of Time; and may be heard at the 
Echo. "Diſtance of 180 or 200 Miles. Echo is the Re- 
verberalion or Repercuſſion of a Have or Pulſe ot 
Air from the Surface of Obſtacles, as Vaults, &c. 
whence flying back, it ſtrikes our Ears with the 
ame, 
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ſame, but more obtuſe Sound than the firſt. Of 
Sounds there is great Variety of Tones, Tunes, or 
Notes, with reſpect to Acuteneſs. and Gravity.; 
ſome of which being pleaſant and agreeable are 
call'd Concords, the others Diſcords; from a vari- 
ous and artful Compoſition of which ariſes the 
Heavenly Art of Muſic. Wo: 
DENSITY and RARITY of Bodies are Denſ and 
commonly underſtood of their greater or leſſer Rarity. 
Quantity of Matter contain'd under the ſame 
Bulk, and therefore the Denſity of Bodies is in 
a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio of their 
Juantities of Matter and a reczprocal Ratio of 
their Bulks, Thus if A has 8 Parts of Matter, 
and g Degrees of Magnitude, and B has 2 Parts 
of Matter, and 10 Degrees of Bulk, then the 
Denſity of the Body A will be to that of B, as 
2x5 to 8x10, that is, as 10 to 80, or as 1 to 8. 
The Denſity of Bodies is increaſed by Heat, which 
by dividing and expanding the Particles of 
Bodies does attenuate and rarify them, and this is 
calbd Rarifactiun. On the contrary, Cold, by 
uniting and combining the ſame Particles, doth 
thicken and condenſe them, and this is call'd Con- 
denſation, and in ſome Caſes Coagulation. _ wel 
TRANSPARENCY is that Quality in 7,aypareng. 
Bodies whereby they tranſmit Light through their 7 
Subſtance, and by which means they become 
throughly enlighten'd, and Objects are viſible thro? 
them. Such Bodies are ſaid to be tranſparent, pel- 
lucid, or diaphanous, as Water, Glaſs, Cryſtal, &c. 
OPACITY is the oppoſite Quality of Bodies, Opacity. 
and thoſe Bodies are ſaid to be opake whoſe Sub- : 
fiance 18 dark and not tranſparent, and is occa- 
ſion'd by the Light's being obſtructed, or de- 
flected from a right Paſſage through them. N 
HARDNESS is a Quality of ſome Bodies, Hardueſi. 
ariſing from the mutual Attraction of the moſt ̃ 
| minute 
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Saftneſi. 


Rigidiq. 


Fixity. 


F. luidity. 
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minute primogenial Particles of Matter, whereb 
they firmly cohere, and are conſolidated fo cloſe 


together, that they will not yield to the Touch. 
And the nearer the Figure of theſe Particles ap- 


pp to the 5 Regular Bodies, the ſtronger will 


the Attraction, and the greater their Coheſion, 
and the Firmity or Hardneſs of the Body thence 
ariſing. h 

SOFTNESS is ſuch a Texture of Bodies, 
when they yield to the [mpreion of the Finger, 
and this in various Degrees, the loweſt of which 
is Liquidity. | | e 

RIGIDITY or Stiffneſs, and FLE AI. 
BILITY or Pliablene in Bodies do likewiſe de- 
pend on the Size, Shape, and peculiar Texture of 
the Particles or Corpuſcles of Bodies, of which 
little certain can be ſaid. 

FIXITYor Conſiſtence is a Quality of Bodies, 
whereby their Particles do naturally keep the ſame 
Poſition to each other, and are not to be moved or 
ſeparated from one another but by ſome coercive 
external Force. This alſo reſults from the Fi- 
gure, Attraftion, Contabt, &c. of the Conflituent 
Particles. | | LESS 

FLUTDITY is that State of Bodies, by 
which their Particles are always in a Flow, and 
are diſpoſed to move indifferently in any Dire- 
ction upon the leaſt Impreſſion. This proceeds 
from the exceeding Smallneſs, Roundneſs and Lu- 
Bricity of the conſtituent Particles thereof; as of 


Fire, Water, &c.. Fluids and Liquids differ in 


this, that the latter wetteth or fticketh to the Fin- 
ger or Part which touches it, whereas the for- 
mer doth not; as Sand, &c. is a Fluid, but not 
a Liquid. 


Heat and Cold HEAT and COLD are the moſt general 


and obvious Qualities in Bodies. The former 
conſiſts in a great Agitation, and violent inteſtine 
| | Motion 
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Motion of the Particles of hot Bodies, which act- 

ing on us excites that Idea in our Minds. On 

the contrary, Cold proceeds from the Inaftivity 

and motionleſs State of the Particles of cold Bodies. 

Heat may ariſe to ſuch a Degree in Bodies as to 

render the Particles luminous and fluid, which 

is call'd a Flame of Fire; and Cold may be aug- 

mented ſo far as to render fluid Bodies fix*d and 

folid, which is calPd Congelation or Freezing ; thus 

Water we ſee is congeal d or frozen into Ice. 
HUMIDITY ariſes from a Mixture of li- Humidity. 

quid Particles with thoſe of a fr Nature in 

Bodies. And thus by exhaling and evaporating 

| this Quantity of /qnid Matter from Bodies, their 

| Moifture ceaſeth, and they are ſaid to be Dry, or 

in a State of Siccity, which is deficient of all Li- 

quid Particles. | | 
ELASTICITY is that which we vulgarly call £/ftcivy. 

Springineſs in ſome Bodies; by this Quality they 

do, when bended or preſ9d, immediately return 

to their firſt Figure or Form, of their own ac- 

cord. This Property is more or leſs in all Bodies, 

but none are perfectly elaſtic, or which recover 

their Figure with the ſame Force they loſt. The 

E Cauſe of Elaſticity depends on a ſpecial Configura- - 

ion, Mode, and Attraction of the Parts of Elaſtic 

Bodies. | 

ODOURS of Bodies are thoſe exceeding fine Odburs. 

and inviſible Parts which continually fly off the 

odoriferous Body, and perfume the Air around 

with Smells and Scents of various kinds ; theſe 

Effluvia (as they are calPd) arriving at our No- 

ſirils, affect the OlfaFory Nerve, and thereby ex- 

cite the Ideas of Odours and Smells in our Minds, 
SAPOUR 8 or Taſtes are in like manner Ideas Sapours. 

raiſed in the Mind by means of certain Saporific 

Particles in Bodies affecting the Nervous Papille 

of the Tongue, which are the Organs of Taſtes, 
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Of URANOLOGY 7 
URANOLOGY, or what I have elſewhere 


* calPd Cofmology, is the ſecond great Part of Na- 


tural Philoſophy, and is the Doctrine of the Hea- 
vens and Ethereal Regions above the Atmoſphere 
of Air, in and through which the great and 
ſplendid Bodies of the Sun, the Planets, the 
_— and the Stars are ſeen to move, which 
there become the Subject of this Part of Phy/iolopy. 
Uranology then may be conſidered under the fol- 
lowing Branches, viz. (1.) Heliography, which 


treats of the Sun. (2.) Selenography, which treats 


of the Moon. (3.) Planetography, which treats of 
the Planets. (4.) Cometography, which treats of 
the Comets. (g.) Aſtrography, which treats of the 
Fix*d Stars: Of which in Order. 
HELIOGRAPHY is the Philoſophical 


or Pottrine of Doctrine of the Sun, which is briefly ſumm'd up 


the Sun. 


under the following Articles. (1.) The Sun is 
the Center of a Sytem of ſix great Bodies call'd 
Planets, which continually move around him, 
(2.) The Sun is the Fountain of native Light and 
Heat, which 1s communicated from him to the 
Planets. (3.) His Diameter is computed to be 
822148 Engliſh Miles, and his ſolid Content 


29097 1000000000000 Miles. (4.) The Quan- WW 


tity of Matter in his Body is to that in the Earth 
as I0000000 to 59. (5.) The Weight of Bodies 


on his Surface to their Weight here, as 10000 


6 Hours, elſe he hath none. (g.) His daily Mo- 


to 435. (6.) His Denſity to that of the Earth, as 
Ito 4. (7.) On his Surface appear certain dark 
Spots curd Maculæ Solares, which often change 
their Place, Number, and Magnitude ; but what 
they are is not known, (S.) If thoſe Spots are 


really in the Sun's Body, they prove him to have ' 


a Motion about his Axis in about 25 Days and 


lion, 
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tion, from Eaft to Weſt, is not real, but apparent, 
ariſing from the true Motion of the Earth on 
which we live. 
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SELENOGRAPHY hath for its Subject Selenography, 


a Deſcription of the Moon pertaining to our Earth; 
for though there be other Moons in the Planetary 
Syſtem, yet they are not conſiderable enough to 
be mentioned with this great (tho? ſecondary) Lu- 
minary. In the Moon then we obſerve, (1.) That 
her Body 1s dark, uneven, ſpherical, and like to 
our Earth in Matter and Form. (2.)-That the 
bright Parts are the more eminent and illumin'd 


Parts of Land, as Mountains, Iſlands, &c. (3.) 


The dark Parts are thought to be Szas, Lakes, 
Vales, &c. which reflect no Light. (4.)*Tis faid 
by ſome there is an Atmoſphere of Air about her; 
and if fo, then (5.) There is Wind, Clouds, Rain, 
and all other Meteors as here: (6.) And of con- 
ſequence the Moon is inhabited by rational as well 
as various other Animals. (7.) The Diameter of 
the Moon is about 2175 Engliſh. Miles, her Cir- 
cumference 6829, her Superficies 14855440 
Sguare Miles, and her ſolid Content 338633 3000 
ſolid or Cubic Miles. (8.) The Moon revolves 
about the Earth, with a very irregular and elliptic 
Motion, in about 27 D. 7 H. 43! at a Mean 
Rate, from Weſt to Eaſt. (q.) The Mean Diur- 
nal Arch deſcribed by the Moon, is therefore 1305 
10“ of the Ecliptic. (10.) By this means ſhe ap- 
pears to riſe and ſet each Day about an Hour la- 
ter than another. (11.) According to the diffe- 
rent Poſition of the Moon in her Orb, with re- 
ſpect to the Sun and Earth, ſhe puts on various 
Aſpefts or Phaſes, as new, horn'd or cornuted, bi- 
ſected or dichotomix d, gibbous and full. (12.) And 
ſince the Moon never appears at the ſame Diſtance 
from the Sun of a different Face, tis plain ſhe 


or Doctrine of 


the Moor. 


mult have a Diurnal Motion about her own Axis, 


compleated 
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compleated in the very ſame Time as her Peric. 
dical or Menſtrual Revolution about the Earth is, 


(g.) So that the Lunarians have their Days and 


Months of equal Length. 
PLANETOGRAPHY is a Deſcription 


or Doerine of of the Natural Aﬀettions and Phenomena of the 


the Planets. 


Planets : The principal of thoſe which are com- 
mon to all of them, are as here ſet down. (I.) 
They all revolve about the San as the Center of 
of the Syſtem, viz. Mercury 8, Venus 2, the 
Earth , Mars d, Jupiter &, Saturn b; and in 
the Order from the Sun as they are here named. 

(2.) The Form of all their Orbs is Elliptical, 

ſome more than others. (3.) In their Orbs they 
deſcribe Areas (by a Line Lo to the Sun) pro- 
portional to the Times. (4.) Their Velocity is = 
ways reciprocally as their Diſtance from the Sun, 
in any Point of their Orbs. (g.) The Attraction 
or Allion of the Sun, at each of them, is recipro- 
cally as the Squares of the Diſtances from the Sun. 
(6.) The real Motion of them all is from Het to 
Eaſt, tho' ſometimes they appear to move from 
Zaſt to M; and ſometimes they appear not to 
move at all: And thus they are ſaid to be direct, 

retrograde, and ſtationary. ( 7.) The Earth, il 
iter, and Saturn, are many times eclipſed by the 
Interpoſition of their Moons between the Sun and 
themſelves, which are ſometimes partial, ſome- 
times total, and ſometimes central Eclipſes. (S.) 
The Orbit of the Earib, or that in which the 
Sum appears to move, is calPd the Ecliptic, 
which is divided into 12 equal Parts call'd Signs, 
wiz. Aries, the Ram F; Taurus, the Bull 8; 
Gemini, the Twins II; Cancer, the Crab S; 
Leo, the Lion ; Virgo, the Virgin m; Libra, 
the Balance = ; Scorpio, the Scorpion m; Sagitla- 
rius, the Archer 2; Capricornus, the Goat w; ; 


* the Waterer *; Piſcis, the Fiſh X. 


(9.) The 


- \ = . 

EB. 
* 
* . 
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.) The Orbs of the other Planets are not in the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, but are differently inclined 
thereto in a certain Angle. (10.) The Common 
Interſaction of thoſe Planes with the Plane of the 
Ecliptic, is called the Line of Nodes; becauſe, 
'11.) The Extremities of theſe Lines in the 
22 are calPd the Nodes, where the Planet 
aſcends or deſcends below the Plane of the 
Ecliptic; the former is calPd the Dragon's Head 
g, and the other the Dragon's Tail V. (12. 
The Point in the Orb moſt diſtant from the Sun, 
is call'd the Aobelium, and that neareſt the Peri- 
belium. Beſides theſe general Things, the Planets 
have each ſome Peculiarities, 
Saturn has a moſt ſurprizing Phenomenon, Saturn“: Ring. 
call'd his Ring, which, like the annular Border of 
a Pewter Diſh, encompaſſes his Body at the Di- 
ſtance of 2 1000 Miles, and its Breadtb is as much 
more, | | 
Jupiter tas the Appearance of Belts girding Jupiter'sBefrr. 
his Body, concerning which there are various 5 
Conjectures, but nothing certainly known. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Venus are alfo obſerved to 
have dark Spots on their Diſk. | 
Tax Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn have a Sy- The Satellites 
ſtem of Secondary Planets call'd Satellites or 7] upiter and 
Moons; the Earth 1, Jupiter 4, and Saturn 545 
whoſe Diſtances and Periodical Times are as here 
ſet down. | | 
. If 


(= Satellite 1: 18 : 27 DiſtantinC 54 
Pan 3 Yo 1 (nts 
13 7 : 3 : 42 (meters of } 145 (Center 

4 ——16 : 16 : 32) Fupiter C2545 


1 Satellite 1: 21 : 18 Diſtant in C1 £2 
from 


2 2 : 17 : 41 / Semidia- 2 5 
Saturn's 43 ——— 4 : 12: 25 &meters of < 32 Saturn's. 
74 15 : 22: 41\ Saturn's 8 Center. 
C5 79: 22: 44 Ring 23 
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 COMETOGRAPHY is the Doctrine of Cometegraphy, 
Comets or Blazing Stars; their Bodies are ſaid to iger 77 
be ſolid, compalt, fd, and durable Subſtances ; 
they are but a different kind of Planets, and 
move about the Sun in Orbs vaſtly elliptical and 
zxcentric, ſome more ſo than others; and there- 
fore their periodical Revolutions are very great for 
the moſt part, the leaſt we know being 75 + 
Years. There are three Sorts of Comets: (1.) 
Cometa Crinita, having a Tail like that of an 
Horſe. (2.) Cometa Barbata, having a Tail like 
a Beard. (3.) Cometa Enſiformis, having a Tail 
like a Sword. The Tails of Comets are ſuppoſed ._ 
to be owing to ſome unctuous Matter of their 
Bodies, which by the Sun is prodigiouſly heated 
and rarified, and made to fly off in a fiery blazing 
_ Vapour, growing ſtill wider and thinner towards 
its Extremity ; their Bodies are diſcover'd to 
have an Atmoſphere about them; and theſe are 
the principal Matters yet known of Comets, 
Which are ere „ 
ASTRO GRAPHT deſcribeth the Fix'd 4frography, of 
Stars, whoſe chief Phenomena are, (i.) That ars. 
they are infinite in Number, at leaſt innumerable, 
conſider'd all together. (2.) The Number of 
viſible ones is not great, being not above 400 or 
500 In a clear dark Night. (3.) Theſe, toge- 
ther with all that can be diſcover'd by a Tele- 
| ſcope, are not above 3000. (4.) They all ſhine 
with their native and proper Light, and appear 
8 3 Points only on account of their immenſe Di- 
ſtances. (5. ) They are therefore ſuppoſed very 
reaſonably to be ſo many Suns, each having a 
Syſtem of Planets and Comets about him like our 
Sun. (6.) Some new Stars appear, and other 
Stars have diſappear'd or been extinguiſh'd, 
which are by ſome .reckon'd to have been the 
Planets or Comets belonging to ſome of the neareſt 
V 1 


and its Parts. 
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Fi Stars or Suns. (7 0 The Galaxy c or Miley. 
Way is produced by Rd united Luftre of an in- 
finite Number of inviſible Stars in that Region. 
(8.) The fix'd Stars have a flow Motion about the 
Poles of the Eeliptic, perform'd in 25920 Years, 
Platonic Year. which Space is calbd the Platonic or Great Year ; 
after the Expiration of which, the Stars and all 
fublunary Things return mm” to their firſt State 
and Places. | | 


Of AEROLOGY 


AEROLOGTY is a Phyſiological Deſcription of 
the Atmoſphere or Body of Air environing the 
Earth on every Part, and of all the Meteors in 
and produced by it. This Part is therefore di- 
vided into the following Branches. (1 ) Aerogra- 
phy, Which treats of the Atmoſphere, or Air in 
general. (2. ) Anemography, which treats of the 
Winds. (3.) Meteorography, which treats of the 
Meteors, and other Celeſtial Phenomena. 


Of Aerolgy, 


Aerography, or AEROGRAPHY deſcribes the Nature, 
INES FA Properties, and various Affections of the Almo- 


"here or Air, which are reducible to the follow- 
ing Heads. (1.) The Atmoſphere is that huge 
Body or Shell of Air, which incloſes the Earth 
all . Iu and extends to a conſiderable Height, 
VIZ. about 40 or 45 Miles. (2.) The Denſity of 
the Air gradually decreaſes as its Height in- 
creaſes. (3.) The Particles of Air are ſo very 
fine, and of ſuch? a Nature, as to render the 
whole Body of Air og or diaphanous to that 
Degree as to be inviſible. (4.) The Air is alſo 
aid, but not conpealable fie Water. (5.) It is 
capable of being rarified and condenſed, to a 70 
great Degree. (6.) It is very elaſtic, or endued wit 

anelaſtic Power or Force. (J.) The Weight of. the 
Air is very great, no leſs than 2000 lb. on every 
Oquare Fort of the Earth's Surface. (8.) F _ | 
8 5 c 
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the Preſſure of which the Mercury riſes in the 
Barometer, and the Water in the Pump, &c. 
(9.) It is the Medium of all Sound: for a Bell 
ſtruck in an exbauſted Receiver cannot be heard. 
(10.) It is the Medium which diffuſes Light; for 
were there no Atmoſphere to refract the Sun's Rays 
all around, the Heavens. would appear as dark 


in the Day-time as at Night; and the Sun, Moon, 


and Stars only would appear viſible. (11.,) It is 


the Means of Life, inaſmuch as by its Preſſure and 


Elaſticity it ruſhes into and diſtends the Lungs, 


and keeps them playing in Inſpiration and Extira- 


tion. (12.) It communicates a Vital Principle or 
Spirit to Animals, which the Fire deſtroys ; for 
no Creature can live in adiſt or burnt Air, or 
ſuch as has paſs*'d thro? the Fire. (13.) It is ne- 
ceſſary for Vegetation; for Plants and Trees re- 
ſpire the Air, on which their Vegetative Life de- 
pends. (14.) It is an univerſal Menſtruum, 
which diſſolves all Bodies in Time, and reduces 


their Subſtances to new Forms; as Iron into Ruſt, 


Copper into Verdigreaſe, cc. 
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ANEMOGRAPHY is the Phyſiological Anemography 


Defrine. of the Wind. (1.) The Wjnd is nothing er Doctrine 


but a Scream or Current of Air, as a River is 0 
Maler. (2.) Any thing which deſtroys or 


diſturbs the Equilibrium of the Air may be the 


Cauſe of Wind; as Heat, Eruptions of Vapeurs, 
 Karefaftions and Condenſations, Fall of Rains, Preſ- 
ſure of the Clouds, 8c. (3.) The Winds have va- 
_ T1045 Qualities , ſome being violent, others gentle; 
Tome hot, others cold; ſome conflant, others inu- 
table; {ome moiſten and diſſolve, others dry and 
thicken, ſome raiſe Rain, others diſperſe it; ſome 


mtermittent and unequal, others ſerene and /mneoth, 


&c. (4.) Some Winds blow conſtantly from 
one Quarter, and are call'd Cexeral Trade- Il inds; 
as on each Side the Eguator to near 30 Degrees 

6 Latitude, 


f tbe Wind. : 


LN HTO | 


4.20 
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Latitude, in the Atlantic, Etbiopic, and Pacifc 
Oceans : Which proceeds from the Sun's rarify. 
ing the Air over thoſe Parts, and the flowing in 
of the denſer Air from the diſtant Parts of each 
Hemiſphere. (5.) Some Winds blow only one 
Half or one Quarter of the Year one way, and 
then the contrary, which are call'd Monſoons, or 
Periogical Trade-Winds ; theſe are found in the 
Arabian, Indian, and Chineſe Seas; for the Cauſe 
whereof ſee the Philoſophical Grammar. (6.) The 
Velocity of Wind is at the Rate of 50 or 60 Miles 


in a great Storm, and a common brisk Wind about 


15 Miles an Hour; and ſome move not one 


Mile an Hour. (7.) The Uſe of the Wind is 


very great, in cooling and cleanſing the Air from 
all poiſonous Contagions, and peſtilential Exhala- 
tons ; and thereby keeping it pure, and healthful, 


The Vinds alſo carry the Clouds, and diſtribute 
the Rains to the ſeveral Parts of the Earth; with 


many other excellent Uſes. 


Meteorography METEOROGRAPHY is a Deſcription 


Vapours. 


Miſts and 
Fogs. 


C buds. | 


of the Meteors of the Air; as Vapours, Clouds, 
Rain, Thunder, &c. which here follow in Order. 

Y APOURS, of which moſt Meteors pro- 
ceed, are a Body of aqueous Particles ſome-how 


ſeparated from the Surface of the Water, or 
moiſt Earth, by the Action of the Sun's Heat, and 


are ſo ſmall as to be ſpecifically lighter than Air, 
into which therefore they riſe and float, and form 
the Clouds. 
MST and FOGS are a Commixture of 
Vapours and Exhalations ; the latter as they vi- 
ſilly ariſe and aſcend from particular Places, as 
Rivers, Lakes, Fens, Marſhes, &c. and the for- 
mer as they deſcend and fill the Air, and render 
it more opake than uſual. 
CLOUDS are nothing elſe but Miſty Ja- 
pours ſuſpended aloft in the Air, and . 
| | h "= "THE 
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the Wings of the Wind: Theſe, when by the 
Agitation of Winds, the Sides of Mountains, or 
any other Means, they are driven together and 
condenſed into yet thicker and darker Clouds, 
become ſpecifically heavier than Air, and deſcend 
in Drops of Rain. Rain. 
NO, is occaſion'd from Particles of Va- Snob. 
ours frozen into Icicles in the Cold Regions of the 
higher Air, which being heavier than Air, fall 
down, and in their Deſcent ſeveral of them 
ſtriking together, coaleſce, and form Hleeces of 
$10W, | 

HAL proceeds from Drops of Rain con- Hail. 
geaPd into Ice by Nitrous Particles which they 
meet with in their Deſcent through the inferior 
Al. 

ICE and FREEZING are ſuppoſed to 4% and Free- 
be the Effects of Nitrous Particles, which being *. | 
ſharp and pointed, inſinuate themſelves into the 
Pores of Water, Dew, &c. and do thereby fix, 
cryſtalize and harden the Superficies thereof into 
the Subſtance we call Ice, and Froſts, &c. 

THUNDER proceeds from an heteroge- Thunder and 
nous Commixture of the Eñuvia or Exhalations Lisbtning. 
of ſulpbureous, nitrous, and inflammable Bodies in 
the Air, which ferment, kindle into Flames, and 
make horrible Exploſions (like Gun-powder) which 
we call Thunder and Lightning. 

ThE AURORA BOREALIS, or Northern Aurora Bore- 
Lights are produced alſo from Nitro-ſulphureons alis. 
Vapours, which are thinly ſpread through the 
Atmoſphere higher than the Clouds, and by Fer- 
mentation take Fire, and the Exploſion of one 
Portion kindling the next, the Flaſhes ſucceed 
one another till all the Yapour within their Reach 
is ſet on Fire, the Streams whereof will appear to 
converge towards the Zenith of the Spectator, or 


the Point oyer our Heads. bs 
Eq” THE 
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Joris Faturs, 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 
TIE 1GNIS FATUUS, or Fack with 4 
Lanthorn, is ſuppoſed to be nothing but a far, 
unFuous and ſulphureons Vapour, which appears 
lucid, and is wafted about by the Air, near the 
Earth's Surface, like a Light in a Lantborn. 


Such like Vapours kindling in the ferene Air in 


The Rain- 
Bw. 


Hals's. 


Of Gealoy, 


the Night, appear like falling Stars, and are 


therefore ſo. calPd. 


THE RAIN-BOYY, one of the fineſt of the 
Phenomena of Nature, exifts in falling Rain 
or Dew, and is produced by Reflection and Re- 
frattion of the Sun's Rays in the aqueous Parti- 
cles; the Manner whereof and the Wonderful Pro- 
pertres of the Bow, too large and many to be 
here explain*d, may be ſeen in my Philoſophical 
Grammar. | 
HALO are thoſe Circles which are ſeen 
ſometimes to encompaſs the Sun and Moon, and 
are often variouſly colour'd; they always appear 
in a 77my or froſty Sky, and proceed from the Re- 
fratiion only of the Light in the Hail. ſtones in the 
Air, Their Diameter is generally about 45 or 
46 Degrees, | | | 


' 


nn 
_ GECLOGY is a Phyſiological Deſcription of 


aud its Parts. the Terraqueons Globe, ſo call'd as conſiſting of 


G coprapby. 


Land and Water, This Branch of Philoſophy is 
divided into two others, viz. (1.) Geography, 
which treats of the dry Land, and (2.) Hydro- 
graphy, which treats of the watry Parts of the 

Globe, and the Properties of Water in general. 
GEOGRAPHY is again ſubdivided into 
(I.) Geography eſpecially ſo call'd, which treats 
of the Surface of the Land, and all its Particu- 
lars. (2.) Mineralogy, which treats of Foſſils, 
Minerals, Earths, &c, in the Bowels of the 
Earth, (3.) Phytology, which treats of the Na- 
| ture 


or NarUR al Pn11.080rvy. 
ture of Vegetables 3 and (4.) Zoology, which 3 treats 


of the various Kinds of Animals. 


HYDROGRAPHY alſo conſiders (1.) Hydrograply, 


The Sea, its Figure, Tides, Salineſs, Extent, &c. 
2.) The Doctrine of Fountains, Rivers, Lakes, 
— Of all which in Order. 
SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY has been 
diſcourſed of, as a particular Science; 5 I ſhall 
therefore paſs to 
MINERALO GY, which treats of Sub- 
jects dug up out of the Bowels of the Earth, 
which may be reduced to theſe ſeven Heads. 
(1.) Earths. (2.) Ores. (3.) Foſſils. (A.) Mine- 
rals. (g.) Metals. (6.) Stones. (7.) Exuviæ, 
and other extraneous Bodies. 


Mzinerahey. 


EARTHS inciude all thoſe ſofter earthy Sub- Earths, 


ſtances, we call Clay, Loam, Marl, Sand; and 
the Boles or Earths, as the Terra Faponica, Lem- 
nia, Armenia, &c. all which reſult from the va- 
rious and different Degree, Mixture, and Modi- 
fication of the Univerſal Properties and Specific 
Qualities of the conſtituent Particles of the Mat- 
ter whereof they conſiſt. 


. ORES are thoſe kinds of Earth which are dug Ores. 


ont of Mines, containing great Quantities of Me- 
tallic Particles, and from which Metals are ex- 
tracted; as Gold- Ore, Silver-Ore, &c. 


FOSSILS are properly ſpeaking all Bodies Pofſils. 


dug out of the Earth, concerning which ſee the 
Fi I Kingdom under the Title Chemiſtry and the 
Philoſophical Grammar. 


AI NE RA LS are all ſuch #6 "ſt Bodies as Minerals. 


are not inflammable, ductile, or fuſible ; but are 
bard, brittle, and may be reduced to Powder, or 
calianed by Fire. They. are ſometimes calPd 
Semi-Metals, as being of a. middle Nature between 
Stones and Metals; the principal of theſe are Mar- 


caſſite or Bui, Antimony, Cinnabar, Chalk, 
EC Coal, 
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Metal. 


Soll. 


S.lver. 


Copper. 


778. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 
Coal, &c. to which ſome add Mercury or Quick. 


Hiper. 


METALS are ſimple Foffll Bodies, that fuſe 

or become fluid by Fire; and by Cold coagulate 
and harden into a ſolid Maſs ; and laſtly are mal. 
Jeable or ductile under the Hammer, The Bodies 
to which this Definition belongs in every Part 
are but Six, viz. (1.) Gold, which is the heavieh, 
moſt ductile, malleable, Shed and pure of all Bo- 
dies; it is caſter fuſed than Iron or Copper; is 
diſſolvable in no Menſtruum but Aqua Regia; 
and is found ſometimes in Glebes of Ore, and 


ſometimes in pure Duſt or Grains in the Bottom 


of ſome Rivers in Guinea, &c. (2.) Silver is 


next to Gold in Purity, Fixity, Dudtility or Mal. 


leability; is more difficult of Fuſion than Gold or 
Lead; is diſſolvable in Aqua fortis, but not in 
Aua regia ; it is ſeldom found pure, molt often 
in a kind of ſtony. black Glebe in the Mines of 
Peru and Chili. (3.) Copper; it is next to Silver 
in Weight, is very ductile when pure; its Fixity is 
greater than that of Lead or Tin; it is diſſoluble 
by all Salt Menſtruums yet known: If it be diſ- 
ſolved in an acid one, it turns Green; if in an al- 
caline, Red; and in others, Blue. It is the 
moſt Elaſtic and Sonorous of all Metals. The 
richeſt Copper-Ore is in the Mines of Hungary. 

4.) Tron; this Metal is compounded of a Vitri- 


oe Salt, Sulphur, Earth ill digeſted together. 


It is the leaſt ductile, the bardeſt and moſt brittle 
of all Metals. It zgnifies long &er it fuſes. It 
is diſſoluble by all * It is the only 
Metal ſubject to the Magnetic Power, and has a 
kind of Magnetic Virtue in itſelf. It is every 
where found in Mines, in a ſtony Glebe, like a 
Loadſtone. (5.) Tin; this is the ligbieſt of all 
Metals, and The ſofteſt except Lead. It has the 


leaſt Fixity in Fire; is eaſily ff ible, and that 


long 
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long before Ignition. It is eaſily miſceable with 
other Metals, and greatly increaſes their Sound 
and Elaſticity. It is chiefly dug in Cornwal, and 
its Glebe or Ore is a heavy ſpongeous Stone. (6.) 
Lead; this is next to Gold in Weight, but the Lead. 
ſofteſt and moſt flexible of all Metals ; as alſo the 
moſt fuſible, leaſt ſonorous and elaſtic, of all others. 

It is ſometimes found pure, but oftner in Mine- 

ral Ore, which is a ſort of blackiſh fat Earth dif- 

ficult to fuſe. | 
MERCURY is by ſome reckon'd among the Mercury. 
Metals: It is the heavzeſt of all Bodies but Gold. 

It-is the moſt fluid Body in Nature, and therefore 
diviſible into the minuteſt Particles. It is found 
capable of the greateſt Degree of Cold and Heat, 

but 1s yet uncapable of Congelation or Freezing. 

It enters the Pores of almoſt all Bodies, and diſ- 

ſolves in moſt Acids. It is next to Gold in Pu- 

rity; and is extremely volatile. It is found in 
Mines; and ſometimes pure, running in Veins 
and Streams about the Mine, and is then call'd 
Virgin- Mercury. = a 

STONES make the next Claſs; theſe are Stones. 
commonly diſtributed into Yulgar and Precious Fulgar. 
Stones ; of the firſt ſort are Marble, Flint, Free- Precious. 
Stone, Pumice-Stone, Talk, Chalk, common Stones, 

Pebbles, &c. Precious Stones, which are call*d 
Gems or Jewels, are of divers Diſtinctions, ſome 
being tranſparent, as the Adamant or Diamond, 
Crytal, and Beryl: Some are variouſly colour'd, 
and brillant; as the Carbuncle, Facinth, Chryſo- 
lite, Smaragdus, Topaz, Amethyſt, Achate, Faſper, 
Ruby, Granate, Onyx, Sardonyx, Sapphire, and 


= Aa few others of leſs Note. Of all which ſee an 


Account in the Philoſophical Grammar. 
EXUYTA, which make the laſt Head of Exzvie. 
Mineralogy, are all thoſe Shells and Parts of Ani- 
mals, which are often found in the Bowels of the 
Earth: 


* 


ooo, 
Earth: As the Echini, Glaſſopetræ, Cockles, Oyſter- 


Ipells, Turbens, Scallops, Bones &c. petrified, or 


Phytology. 
Zaology. 


Ar Animal 
defined. 


The Parts of 
Zoology. 


preſery*d from Corruption thro? Ages paſt, and 
very probably moſt of them from the Flood, 
when the Exuviz of marine &c. Animals were 
by the general Inundation brought upon and 
mix*d with the ſuperior Part of the Earth, and 
which in Time harden'd into the Subſtance of 
Stone, | 

PHYTOLOGY, this will be the Subject of 
an entire Diſcourſe under the Title Bo TAN, 
next following, which therefore ſee. 

ZOOLOGT; this is that Part of general Geo- 
graphy, which treats of the Nature, Kinds, and 
Spectes of Animals. 

An Animal is an organized Body, endued with 


the Powers of Senſation and Thought, and of vo- 


luntary local Motion. This is the moſt exalted 
Kind of all terreſtrial Beings, and in which there 
are many Gradations, which are the Subjects of 
as many Branches or Subdiviſions of Zoology; 
and theſe are as follows: (1.) Anthropography, 
which treats of the Nature and Parts of the Hu- 
man Body, and 1s the proper Subject of Anatomy, 
which ſee. (2.) Zoography in particular, which 
treats of the Nature of Beaſts or Brutes ; as 
Horſes, Kine, Sheep, &c. (3.) Ornithography, 
which treats of the Nature of Birds or Foul. 
(4.) {chthyography, or the Doctrine of Fiſhes, 
which conſiders their Nature, Kinds, and Parts. 
(g.) Entomatography treats of Inſects, which are 
(quaſu inſectæ) as it were cut in ſunder, and the 
two Parts join'd by a ſmall Thread or Neck; as 
in Ants, Flies, Bees, &c. (6.) Herpetography, or 
the Doctrine of Repziles, or that Tribe of Crea- 
tures which move with a ſinuous, vermicular, or 
creeping Motion, and neither walk nor leap, as do 


the other Speczes above mention'd ; ſuch as Worms, 


Snails, 
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Snails, - Caterpillars, &c. . (7.) Zoophytography 
treats of ſuch Creatures as are a kind of Medium 

between Vegetables and perfect Animals, or par- 

take of both in ſome. meaſure ; as all Shell- 


Animals: As Oyſters, Cockles, Snails, &c. which 


reſemble a Plant in being fix'd to ſome other 
Body, viz. their Shell; and an Animal, as having 
Senſe, Thought, and Motion, Concerning all theſe 
the Reader may ſee a ſhort Survey in the Philo- 
fophical Grammar, or conſult the larger Works 
of Naturaliſts. | 

HYDROGRA PHY delivers the Doctrine of Of Hyarogre- 
the Sea, and all Kinds of Vaters. In the Sea we bY 8 
conſider, (I.) Its gure, which, ſince the Earth , . 
is known to be of a round or globular Figure, 
muſt needs be convex or ſpherical likewiſe, ac- 
cording to the known Laws of Fluids; which 
alſo is demonſtrated by failing on its Surface. 
(2.) Its Extent, or Quantity of Surface: Tis im- Extent. 
_ poſſible nicely to determine this; but *tis well 
known to be above two Thirds of the Surface of 
the whole Earth. (3.) The Depth thereof; this Deptb. 
is various in different Parts, being in ſome Places 
unfathomable, in others => 3, f, Irc, 278, 45 
Engliſh Miles deep ; whence it appears that the 
Depths of the Sea bear ſome Proportion to the 
Heights of Mountains on the Earth. (4.) Its Salt; Saltnejs. 
this is ſuppoſed to ariſe from vaſt Rocks, Moun- 
tains, and Mines of Salt diſperſed over the Bot- 
tom of the Sea; which being continually dilu- 
ted, is as conſtantly mixing with its Waters; 
which therefore can never loſe their ſalt Quality. 
(5.) The Tide, or Flux and Reflux, call'd the Tides. 
Flowing and Ebbing of the Sea : This is known 
to ariſe from the Attraction of the Moon princi- 
pally ; ſometimes the Attraction of the Sun con- 
tributes thereto, as in Conjunctions and Oppeſitions, 
and then the Tides of courſe rife higher, and 5 

| b call'd 
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Spring and calld the Spring-Tides. On the contrary, in the 
Neap Tides. Qyuadratures the Moon's Attraction is diminiſh'd 
| by the Suns, and then the Tides flow lower, and 
are call'd the Neap-Tides. 
e Tur Waters perpendicularly under the Moon 
two Tides are in the upper Hemiſphere moſt attracted, in 
each Day. the lower one the leaſt attracted of all other Parts 
of the Sea*'s Surface; and therefore in both Caſes 
the Water will become lighteſt in theſe Places, 
and conſequently will there tumify and riſe high- 
eſt, and ſo occaſion wo T:ides oppoſite to each 


other ; z which will ſucceſſively paſs any Meridian 
at the Diſtance of twelve Hours time. 
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F The Differece THE Forces of the Moon's and Sun's Attra- 
« of Spring and ction are to each other as 51 to 10; the Sum and 
k Neap Tides: Difference of theſe Numbers are 61 and 41, and 
1 3 therefore the Spring-Tides cauſed by the Sun will 
74 be to the Neap-Tides, cauſed by the Differences 
* of theſe Forces, as 61 to 41, or as 6 to 4; that 
5 is, the former are one third Part greater than the 
= latter: Or, if the Sun can raiſe one Foot eleven 
$1 Inches, the Moon will raife it nine Feet ſeven 
- Inches; and both together in the Spring-Tides 


about eleven Feet and a half, but in Neap-Traes 

only about ſeven Feet and a half. And ſo much 

for a general Notion of the Tide, which admits 

of great Variety and Exceptions. 

Of Springs. SPRINGS or FOUNTAINS are the next 
- thing to be conſidered. They are generally rec- 
kon'd of two Sorts, viz. (1 .) Temporary, which 
run only for a time, or in Winter, and dry up 
in the Summer. Theſe ariſe from great! Rains, 
which falling on the higher Parts of Land, enter 
the Crevices of the Earth, and run thro? various 
ſubterranean Veins and Channels, till they find | 
Vent in the Surface of ſome lower Part, where 
they bubble up and iſſue forth in Streams. (2.) MM 


Perennial. Perennial, which — run all the Year round, MM 
Theſe M 
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Theſe are ſuppoſed to derive their Waters from 
the Ocean, by Ducts and hollow winding Paſ- 
ſages thro* the Bowels of the Earth to various 
Parts of its Superficies, where they burſt forth 
as do the others: Tho? many will have it that 
all Springs have their Waters, if not wholly, yet 
principally from Rain. But ſo great is the Con- 
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troverſy about theſe Things, that I ſhall ſay no 


more of it here. 
RIVERS are ſaid to owe their Original to 


Rivers and 


many Cauſes ; as (1.) Great Springs guſhing out Heir Cauſes. 


of the Earth in large Streams and Torrents, 
which force their Way thro? the Country to the 
Ocean. (2.) The feveral leſſer Streams from di- 
vers Springs uniting, form a larger; and the 
Confluence of ſeveral of theſe larger Brooks or 
Streams make one great Current or River. (g.) 
Vaſt Defluxions of Rain, melted Snow, condenſed 
Vapours, &c. from the Sides of high Mountains, 
tear up the Earth, and form Channels for the 
largeſt Rivers in the World, as the Danube, the 
Po; OE. | | 
LAKES are thoſe Collections of Waters, 


| which are ſtagnant in the Cavities of the Earth's 


Surface. Of theſe ſome have their Rivers which 
diſcharge themſelves therein ; ſome proceed from 
Rain and Snows which fill thoſe Hollows. Others 
are nouriſhed by various Springs riſing therein: 
And laſtly, others have a Communication with, 
and receive their Waters from the Sea; which is 
manifeſt in Salt Lakes, as that of Haerlem, 8c. 
Thoſe Lakes ſend out large Rivers, which are 
ſupplied with ſubterranean Streams and Foun- 
tains: And thoſe which receive large Rivers, 
and ſend out none, muſt have what's more than 
ſufficient to fill them convey'd from them by 
Conduits under Ground. | 
of 


Lakes whence. 
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able of all Kinds: The Word 
Al BS Botany being derived of the Greek 
PRIGwWIA Word Botane, which ſignifies an 
Herb in that Tongue. Hence a Treatiſe on this 

Subject is call'd Botanology., The Book which 
gives an alphabetical Ee of the Names, 
Nature, and Uſes of Plants, is calPd an Herbal; 
and a Perſon well ſkilPd i in this Science is calrd 
a Botaniſt, Herbaliſt, or Simpler. 


GOTANY (or PHYTOLOGY) Botany or 
© is a Science which hath for its © aytology d. 
Subject Herbs, Plants, or Vege- fined. 


A TREATISE of Botany ſhould' contain four 73 great 
great Parts, viz. (1.) A. general Theory of Vege- Parts of this 


tation, explaining from the Principles of Nellen 
and Experiments the Nature and Manner of the 
Liſe and Growth of Plants and Vegetables. (2.) A 
Jult and orderly Diſtribution of Herbs and Plants 
into their ſeveral general Kinds, and a particular 
Enumeration of the Species and Individuals con- 
tained in each. (3.) A Diviſion of Plan, into 
their natural component Parts, as Roots, Stalks 
or Trunks, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, &c. 
with Obſervatiöns on the Variety and Differenccs 
of each Part, in the various Kinds of Plants. 

(4.) A Declaration of the various Affections of 
Plants and Vegetables, as their Place of Growth, 


Science. 


Time of Blooming, their ſeveral Qualities and Uſes _ 


in Medicine, and other Affairs of Life, This 
latter Part is the Subject of an Herbal, and ſo 


can't be expected here at large. 1 ſhall give a 


Leer * 
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A Fegetable, 
«vhat. 


Vegetation 
defined. - 


Theory of 


Pegetation. 
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beſt Account of all theſe Particulars that I can 
come at, and ſhall * co the Definition of 


a V getable. 


A VEGETABLE is a Body organically 
form'd, adhering to ſome other Body by ſome 
Part of itſelf ; by which Part it attracts and re- 
ceives the Matter of Nutrition and Increaſe, 
which is call'd Vegetable Life. Such are all 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees. 

VEGETATION is the way of Growth, or 
Increaſe of Bulk, Parts, and Dimenſions, by 
means of a proper Diſpoſition of organical Parts 
or Inſtruments receiving Nouriſhment or nutri- 
tious Juices, and which thereby circulates thro' 


all the Subſtance of the Vegetable, and is the 
immediate Cauſe or Principle of Vegetative Life. 


In a perfect Theory of Vegetation, therefore, we 
muſt have regard to three Things: (1.) The 


Original or Geneſis of a vegetable Subſtance or 
Plant, (2.) The Mechani/m or organical Diſpo- | 


| fition of Parts neceſſary to vegetative Life. (3.) 


Of the Origi- 
wal or Geneſis 
of a Plant. 


Then what the vegetative Principle 1s, or what 
thoſe nutritious Juices are by which the Vegetable 
is made to grow and increaſe in Bulk. 

By the Original or Geneſis of a Vegetable, is 
not here underſtood the common Generation or 
Propagation thereof by Seed ; but what that is 


in the Seed which primarily gives Form and 


Eſſence to the Plant, or how it comes to be or 


appear what 1t 1s. On this Head the Learned 
fay much; and all, of late, agree that God, 


when he created the various Kinds of Vegetables, 
did even then alſo create and form every indivi- 
dual future Plant belonging to every Sort or 


Kind, and included them in. proper Caſes or 


Seeds one within another; ; fo that the original 


Seed did really and formally contain in it all the 


future Plants of its Kind i in inconceivable _ 
neſs 
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neſs or Miniature: And therefore when any Seed 
is planted, we are not to expect the Production 
or Creation, of a Plant which was not before in 
being, but only that the Embryo Plant hath, by 
this means, a Power to vegetate, or to unfold and 
unravel its Parts, to burſt its Matrix-Seed, to 
become viſible, and to increaſe its Bulk to its 


| appointed Dimenſion. - 
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 Tais Doctrine of the Geissen of Plants How — 
ſeems to be intimared by Moſes, when he ſays, and gab li d. 


And God ſaid, Let the Barth bring forth Graſs, the 
Herb yielding Seed, and the Fruit-Tree yielding 
Fruit after its Kind, whoſe Seed is in itſelf upon 


the Earth. But it is abundantly confirmed by 


Microſcopic Obſervations and Reaſoning thereon ; 
for not only all Sorts of Grain and Fruit appear 
in due Form and Proportion of Parts, by the 
Microſcope, even in the Bud, before the Bloſſom 
is ſeen; but even in the very Seed, while yet on 
the Plant, by help of the Microſcope, the Plant 
of the next Year may be ſeen. For Inſtance: 

Take a full-ripe Bean, and view the Germen with 
this Glaſs, and you will plainly perceive it to be 
nothing but the Stalk, Leaves, Sc. of the next 
Year's Plant in Miniature. If therefore the 
Plant of this Year produces Szed, and in that 


Seed we deſcry the Plant of the next Year al- 


ready form'd, *tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Seed 
of that ſmall Plant alſo contains another to be 
diſcloſed the ſecond Year, and that another for 
the third Year, and ſo on ad Mnilum, or to * 


End of Things. 


Taz modern Philoſophers have not only eſta The Sex of 
bliſh'd a new Theory of the Generation of Vege- Plants a new 


tables, but have moreover found that there is 
really ſuch a thing as Sex in Plants as well as in 
animal Nature. And hence the Diſtinction of 
Male and Female, as well as He, mmaphredite Plants 


* 
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Diſcovery. 
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Their Veſſels. 
The Effect of 
Heat on 
Vegetables. 


is become very familiar: For the Vegetable Fe. 
males require Impregnation by the Male Vegetables, 


in order to Generation, as much as Animals; 


nor will the Seed produced by Female Plants, if 
ſown, grow without it, any more than Eggs will 
roduce Chickens, which were laid by an Hen 


not trod by the Cock, But ſince the Parts ſerv- 


ing to Generation in Vegetables are indeed the 
Flowers, notwithſtanding they are ſo beautiful, 
ſo gay, and much admired ; I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to ſay more of this Matter, when I come to 
treat of that Part of a Plant. 
Tux next Thing to be conſider'd in Vegeta- 
tion, 1s the Mechaniſm or Syſtem of Organs or 
Feſſels in a Plant, by which a Circulation of ali- 
mentary Juices is carried on through the Plant, 
and its Vegetation effected. In order to this 
there is found to be 4 Series or Orders of Veſſel; 
in Vegetables. (1.) Such as receive and convey 
the alimental Juices from the Root to all the 
Parts of the Plant. Theſe anſwer to the Arte- 
ries, Lacteals and Veins in Animals. (2.) Trachee 
or Air-Veſſels, which are long hollow Pipes, 
wherein Air is continually received and expelld, 
z. e. inſpired and expired. Within theſe Air- 
Pipes, Malpight (the Diſcoverer of this vegetable 
Mechaniſm) ſhews all the former Series of Veſ- 
ſels are contained. 8 

HEeNce it appears that the Heat of a Year, a 
Day, yea a ſingle Hour or Minute, muſt have 


an Effect on the Air included in theſe Trachee, 


i. e. muſt rarify it, and conſequently dilate the 
Trachee ; whence ariſes a perpetual Spring or 
Source of Action to promote the Circulation in 
Plants. For by the Expanſion of the Trachea, 
the Veſſels containing the Juices are preſſed, and 
by that means the Juices contain'd are propelled 


and accelerated, and alſo comminuted and ef 
der 


A. le wa > TY ww 3x nw 
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der'd more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to 
enter Veſſels ſtill finer and finer ; the thicker 
Part of it being at the ſame time ſeereted and 
depoſited into the lateral Cells or Veſicles of the 
Bark, to defend the Plant from Cold and other 
external Injuries. 
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Taz Juice (or what is vulgarly call'd the Sap) Of the Sap. 


having thus gone its Stage from the Root to the 
remoteſt Branches, and having, in every Part of 
its Progreſs, depoſited ſomething both for Ali- 
ment and for Defence, what is redundant paſſes 
out into the Bark, the Veſſels whereof are moſ- 
culated with thoſe wherein the Sap mounted; and 
thro* theſe it re-defcends to the Root, and thence to 
the Earth again; and thus a Circulation is effected. 

Taz third and laſt Part of the Theory of Vege- 
tation, is a true Knowledge of 'the vegetative 
Principle, or that which is the immediate Matter 
of the Growth or Increaſe of the Plant. Tis 
certain this is a Juice furniſned by the Earth, 
and imbib'd by the abſorbent Veſſels in the Roots 
of the Plant; this is circulated through the Sub- 


ſtance of the Plant, and, in part, is aſſimilated 


thereto: And thus by the conſtant Addition of 
new Matter in every Circulation, the Plant is 
made to grow or increaſe its Bulk. But more 
particularly: 

TuIs Nutritious Fuice is imbibed from the 
Earth, and therefore muſt contain ſome Foſſil 
Parts, other Parts derived from Air and Rain, 
and others from putrified Plants and Animals, 


Sc. and conſequently in Vegetables are contained 


all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Water, Earth, &c. if not 
mineral Particles too. This Juice enters the 
Root in form of a fine and ſubtile Water. 


De Vegetative 
Principle, 


<vhat. 


In the Root then it is earthy, watry, acid, The State of 
poor, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. In the Trunk the Sep in its 


and Branches it is further prepared, tho? it ſtill 
Ff2 Continues 


differentStages 
of Circulation, 
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continues acid. In the Gems or Buds it is more 
concocted, and, entering the Veſſels of the Leaves, 
cauſes them to unfold and ſhew themſelves. 
From hence it proceeds to the Leaves of the 
Flower, where it is ſtill further digeſted : Theſe 
tranſmit it to a greater Degree of Fineneſs to the 


Stamina; theſe again to the Farina or Duſt in the 


The Office of 
the Sap. 


Earth and 
Vater conduce 
but little tothe 
Vegetable Ali- 
ment, ſheaun 
by Experi- 
ments. 


Apices ; where, having undergone a further Ma- 
turation, it is ſhed into the Piſtil or Style, which 
receives it in the manner of a Womb, where it 
acquires its laſt Perfection, fæcundates the Seed, 
and gives Riſe to a new Plant. 

TE Sap in Plants performs the ſame Office as 
the Blood in Animals, viz. to be a Vehicle to con- 
vey the Food or Aliment to the ſeveral Parts of 
the Vegetable by Circulation. This Vegetable 
Aliment 1s (according to Dr. Woodward) a certain 
terreſtrial Matter contain'd in all Water, and is 
of two Kinds, viz. The one properly a vegetable 
Matter, the other of a mineral Nature, T he for- 


mer of theſe is principally the Matter by which 


the Vegetable is nouriſhed. That this 1s more 
than probable, and that the Plant owes little or 
nothing of its Growth to Earth or Water, 1s 
made evident by divers Experiments. 

Thus Mr. Boyle raiſed a Plant of 3/6. and 
after that another of 14 Ib. was produced from a 
Quantity of Earth water'd with Rain or Spring- 
water, and which being carefully weighed dry 
at firſt and laſt, was found to have loſt ſcarce 
any thing of its Weight, | 
 Acain; Van Helmont dried 200 Ib. of Earth, 
and therein planted a Willow weighing 5b. 
which he water'd with Rain or diſtilPd Water 
only ; and after five Years he weighed the Tree, 
with the Leaves it had born in the time, and 
found the Weight thereof to be 169 /þ. 3 oz. but 


that the Earth had loſt only 2 oz. of its Weight; 
ſo 
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ſo that the Increaſe of the Plant was 13133 
times more than the Expence of Earth, and 
conſequently Earth has but a fmall Share in 
Vegetation. | | 

Tur Vater likewiſe conduces but little 
thereto, is evident from Dr. J/oodward's Expe- 
riments. He took a Plant of common Spear- 
Mint which weighed 27 Grains, and placed it in 
a Vial of Water for the Space of 77 Days; in 
which Time it drank up 2558 Grains of Spring- 
water, and then being taken out, weighed 42 
Grains; ſo that its whole Increaſe was but 15 
Grains, which was but 17oth Part of the Water 
expended. 

HE took another Plant weighing 127 Grains, 
placed it in Water for 56 Days, when 1t weighed 
255 Grains, and the Water expended was 14190 
Grains, which was 110 times more than the In- 
creaſe of the Plant. From theſe, and many other 
Experiments, *tis plain that Water alſo has but 
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a ſmall Share in Vegetation, and that there- 


fore it muſt proceed from a peculiar vegetable 
Matter in Water and the Moiſture of the Earth, 
as before obſerved. 

SINCE then it appears that Plants imbibe ſuch 
great Quantities of Water or Humour, and re- 
tain ſo little for Nouriſhment and Growth, it 
follows that there muſt neceſſarily be a conſide- 
rable Perſpiration in Vegetables as well as in Ani- 
mals, for the Diſcharge and Evacuation of all 
the ſuperfluous Moiſture in each Circulation. 
Accordingly it has been found by Experience, 
that a Plant of about 3 lb. will perſpire 30 oz. in 
12 Hours Day in July, but in a warm Night not 
above 3oz. and nothing in a cold Night: And 
allo that ſuch a Plant, if the Leaves were pluck'd 
off, would not perſpire above 1 oz. in 12 Hours 

Day, which plainly ſhews that the Leaves are 
E F443 the 
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Of the ſecond 
great Part of 
Botany. 


The Diftribu- 
tion of Plants. 


Indigenous 


Plants. 


Annual. 
Perennial. 


Ewvergreens, 
Perdifols. 
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the great Organs of Perſpiratian, and therefore 
may be calPd the Lungs of the Plant. Thus 
much for the Vegetation of Plants, the Theary 
whereof is not yet arrived to its due Perfection. 
Tux ſecond' great Province of Botany, is to 
make a juſt and natural Diſtribution and Arrange: 
ment of Vegetables into the ſeveral Genuss or 
Kinds and Claſſes, and to enumerate the Species 
and Individuals contain'd in each. To effect this, 
many Perſons have purſued many and different 
Methods. For ſince the Kinds of Plants follow 
ſome general Differences or Characteriſtics, and 
theſe being to be found in almoſt all Parts of 
Plants ; therefore ſome have began to define the 
various Kinds of Plants from their Roots, others 
from the Flowers, and others from the Fruit, 
&c. But in this Affair none has ſucceeded ſo 
bappily as the great Mr. Ray, whom I ſhall here 
abridge ; but ſhall firſt premiſe a Word or two 
concerning the more common and general Di- 
ſkinction of Plants and Fegetables. 

_ FirsT, then, with reſpect to Place or Coun. 


try, Plants are diſtinguiſh'd into. (1.) Indigenous, 


or ſuch as are Natives of our own Soib or Coun- 
try; and (2.) Exatics, fuch as are brought from 
Foreign Countries ; as Alves, Eupborbium, &c, 
With regardi to Szx they are divided into Male, 
Female, and Hermaphradite. Plants, as before ob- 
ſerved. With regard to the Time of their Con- 
tinuance, or Perzod of Life, they are diftinguiſh'd 
into Annual, or fuch as live but one Year, or 
come up in the Spring and periſh in the Winter; 
and Perennial, or ſuch whoſe. Roots endure 
many: Years. Again, thoſe Plants which retain 
their Leaves in Winter. are call*& Evergreen, 


and ſuch as do not are. call'd Deciduuus, or. Prr- 


Hals, Alſo Pegetables. have been divided into 


Herbs, Shrubs, and Tires; but this is rather po- 


pular 
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pular and vulgar, than juſt and Philoſophical, 

ſtly, with reſpect to the Element they live in, 

Plants are divided into Terreſtrial, or Land. Terreftrial. 
Planis; Agualic, of Water-Plants ; and hi- Aquatic. 
bious, or fuch as hve ndifferently in Land or Amphibious. 
Nair. 

Bur Mr. Ray is much more minute and nice Mr. Ray's 
in his celebrated Diſtribution of Plants into 2 4 P/i9ution. 
Genders of Claſſes, which are as follow. 

I. Submarine Plants, or which grow in the Sea, Submarine. 

on Rocks, 8c. and ſeem to want both Flower 
8 Seed : As Corals, Sputiges, Alga, 8c. 

II. THE Fungi, Tubera Terra, 25 Muſhrooms, Fungous. 
Puff. Balls, arid thoſe Excreſcences of Trees call'd 
Jeu) E- Rar, Agaric, &c. all which appear to want 
both Flower, and Seed, and Leaves ; and have 
a Vegetation peculiar to themſelves. 

III. Moſes of all Sorts, moſt of which appear Moſes. 
to want Flower and Seed; for which Reaſon 
theſe three Genuss are by Mr. Ray calPd Imper- 
fett Plams. 

IV. Capillary Plants, which are all fuck as C * 
want a Stalk, or confiſt of mere Leaves, and 2 
whoſe Seed grows like fmall Daft on the Back- 
part of the Leaves: As Maiden, hair, Spleen- 
wort, Polypody, Fern, &c. 

V. Plants which bear apetalous or Pamineods Apetalous. 
Flowers, i. e. fuch as conſiſt only of Stamina and 
the Perianibum, without any Leaves: As Hops, 

Hemp, . Nettles, Docks, Sorrel, Arſeſmart, Lady s- 
Mantle, &c. 

VI. Plants which have a compound Flower, Larue.” 
and which emit 4 ſort of white Juice or Milk, 

when their Stalks or Branches are cut or broken 

off : As Lettuce, Sow-Thiftle, Dandelion, Suecory, 
GraPs-Beard, Nipplewort, 8c. 

VII. Plants which have a compound Flower of Diſcoide. 
4 Diſcoide Heure, and the Seed pappoſe, or wing'd 
VE 4 with 


Aden. 
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Corymbiferous. 


Capitated. 


Mono ſper mous. 


Umbelliferous, 


$rellated. 
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with Down, but emit no Milk : As Colt's- Foot, 


Fleabane, Golden-Rod, Ragwort, Groundſel, Cud- 


weed, &c. 
VIII. Tur Corymbiferous Plants, which have 


a Compound Diſcous Flower, but their Seeds have 
no Down. The Name is taken from the Form 


of its Flowers ſpread out like an Umbrella , as 


Corn-Marigold, common Ox- Eye, Yarrow, Daily, 
Camomile, Mug wort; and others a-kin to them; 
as Scabious, Teaſel, Eryngo's, Ke. 

IX. Taz Capitated Plants, whoſe Compound 
Flower is compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtu- 
lous Flowers, whoſe Calices being crowded thick 
together within a ſquammoſe or ſcaly Coat emu- 
late an Head or turgid Knop on the Top of the 


Stalk: As in the Thiſtle, Burdock, Blue-Bottle, 


Knapweed, Saw-worth. Theſe alſo oe a Down 
adhering to their Seeds. 

X. Plants with a perſect Flower, and having 
only one ſingle Seed belonging to each ſingle 


Flower: As Valerian, Corn-Sallet, Agrimony, 


Burnet, Meadow-Rue, Fumitory, &c. 
XI. Tre Umbelliferous Plants, which produce 


their Flowers in an Umbel on the Top of the Stalk 


or Branch, reſembling in ſome Degree an Un- 
brella. They have a Pentapetalous Flower, i. e. 
one of 5 Leaves; and are Gymnodiſpermous, i. e. 
have two naked Seeds after each Flower. Of this 
Kind is Parſnip, Cow-weed, Meu, Angelica, 


Dropwort, Hemlock, Saxifrage, Burnet, Smal- 


lage, Thorowax, nt &c. 

XII. TaE Stellate Plants, ſo call'd becauſe 
their Leaves grow on their Stalks at certain In- 
tervals in Form of a Radiant Star. 'The Flowers 
are monopetalous, but divided into four Segments, 


like little Leaves. Each Flower is ſucceeded by 


to ſmall Seeds at the Bottom of it. Of this 


Kind 


Kind is * en Ladys vdr, 
Woodruff, Clivers, &c. 
XIII. TE Aſperifoliate or Rough- Leaved Aſperifoliate. 
Plants; they have their Leaves growing alter- 
nately or irregularly on the Stalks ; their Flower 
Monopetalous, the Edges of which, as well as of 
the Calices, are divided into five Parts, and after 
each Flower uſually ſucceed four Seeds: As 
Hound s-Tongue, Wild Bugloſs, Comfrey, Meuſe- 
Ear, &c. 
XIV. Tun n Plants, whoſe Leaves Verticillated. 
grow by Pairs on the Stalks; their Flowers mo- 
nopetalous, labiated, and in many galeated ; to 
each Flower ſucceed four Seeds within the Peri- 
anthum. The common Cbaracteriſtic of this 
Tribe is, that the Flowers grow in Yhirls about 
the Stalk 3 though it agrees not to all the Plants 
of this Genus. To this Claſs belong Dead-Nettle, 
Horebound, Mint, Pennyroyal, Vervain, Mother- 
wort, Alehoof, Bugle, Betony, Self-heal, Nc. 
XV. Polyſpermous Plants, or ſuch as have many Polypermaus 
naked Seeds ſucceeding the Flower: As Marſh- 
Mallow, Pilewort, Crow's-Foot, Avens, Straw- 
berries, Cinquefeil, 70 ormentil, Meadow Sweet, &c. 
XVI. Pomiferous Plants, which are all ſuch as Pomiferous. 
bear large Fruit cover'd with a thick Rind; whoſe 
Flowers are monopetalous, quinquepartite on the 
Margin, and growing on the Top of the Fruit. 
Of this Kind are all Pompkins, Gourds, Citruls, 
Melons, Cucumbers, &c. 
| XVII. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Ber- Bacciferous. 
dies, as Briony, Honeyſuckles, Butcher*s-broom, 
* Ovolomor”s-Seal, Lily of the Vailey, Mei hb, 
Maragus, &c. 
4 XVIII. Multifiliquous Plants, or ſuch as have Multifliquous. 
after each Flower many diſtinct, long, ſlender and 
ſometimes curv'd Caſes (or Silique) in which the 


Seed is contain'd, and which open and let it drop 
Out 


V afeuliftrous. 


Legumi nous. 
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out when ripe : As Howfeek, Orpine, Navelwori, 
Bears-f oot, Marſh-marigold, Columbines, &c. 
XII. Vaſcul iferous Plants, with monopetalous 
Flowers, either uniform or difform ; and after 
each Flower a peculiar Caſe, or Sead. Vaſel, (be. 
fides the Calix;) and this often divided into 
many leſſer Cells or Locules, containing the 
Seed. Of this Sort are Henbane, Gentian, Bind. 


weed, Throatwort, Toad- Flax, Fen- Glove, Yellow 


and Red Rattle, Eyebright, . 
XX. Plants which have an uniform Tetrapeta- 
tows Flower, but bear their Seed in oblong Siliguous 


Cafes or Cods: As Stock-gilliflower, Wall-flower, 


Tack by the Hedge, Muſtard, Charlock, Radify, 
Wild- Rocket, LAY Snook. Sceurvygrafſs, Moad, 
&c. 

XXI. Lægumimus Plants, or ſuch as bear 
Piſe ; their Flower Papilionaceous, (i. e. in the 
Form of a Bniterfly and its Wings expanded) 


conſiſting of four Parts, ſet rogether at the 


Enangio- 


Jpermous. 


Graminifo- 
liate. 


Theſe are YVeiches, Lentils, Peaſe, Beans, 
Edqmorice, Bird's-foot, Trefoil, Reſtharrow, &c. 
XXII. Znangioſpermous or Vaſculiferous Plants, 


with a pentaprtalons Flower, i. e. one of 5 Leaves, 
and a Capfale or Caſe containing the Seed: As 


Mailen Pinks, Campions, St. Fobn's Wort, Male 
Fimpernel, Chickweed, Crane-Bill, Primroſe, Flax, 
. Centory, Ke. 
XXIII. Graminifoliate Floyiferous Plants, with 
a Tricapſular Seed-Caſe, and a Bulboſe or Tube- 
roſe Root, from the Baſis whereof ſhoot many | 
Fibres or Strings to keep: it firm in the Earth: 
As Carſic, Onions, Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saffron, 
&c. To theſe are added alſo thoſe Plants whoſe 
Roots approach to a by{boxs Form; as Flower- 
-Lis, Cuekoo-point,, Orchis, Broom- Rape, Ta- 
Wade, * Kc. ; 
8 XXIV. Cui- 
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XXIV. Culmiferons Plants, which are ſueh as Culmiferous. 
have a ſmooth, flender, Jong, hollow, jointed 
Stalk, with one graſſy ſharp-pointed Leaf, im- 
mediately encompaſling the "Stalk at each Joint. 
Theſe bear an imperfect Flower, and their Seed 
is contained an a chaſfy Huſt: As Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, and moſt Kinds of Graffes. 
Under this Head Mr. Ray alfo places thoſe with 
a grafſy Leaf, but not culmiferons:+ As Cypreſs- 
Lay 2 th Cat s-Tail, Burr-Reed, &c. 
XXV. Anomatous Plants, or fuch as have ne ging ls. 
diſtinguiſhing gexerical Character, or no certain 
Place of Growth, but chiefly in Water: As 
Water-Lily, Water- Millfos, Prpper-Grafs, Mon fee 
Tail, Milkwort, Dodder, & c. 
Faon of theſe Kinds Mr. Ray divides into 
various Species more or leſs, and then enumerates 
the ſeveral Plants of each Species, with their pro- 
r Notes and Characters whereby they are to be 
nown, See his Method of Plants. Fhis Gentle- His Difribu- 
man has alfo made a Diſtribution of Fees and tion of Trees. 
Shrubs into ſeveral Kinds: As (I.) Coniferous, Coniferons. 
which bear Fruit of a Conical Form; as Fir, the 
Pine, Cedar, Cypreſs, Tree of Life, &c. 2.) Ju. > uliferous. 
liferons, or fach as bear the long pendant Tufts 
calPd& Catkins, or Catalins ; as Willows, Hazels, 
Walinut- trees, Poplar, Mulberry-trees, &c. (3. ) 
Pomiferous, with umbilicated Fruit, 7. e. ſuch as Pomiferous. 
bear pretty large, round, juicy Fruit, with an Eye 
(as *tis call'd) on the Top; as Apple- trees, Pear- 
trees, Duyince-trees, Medlars, &c. (4.) Baccife- Bacciferous. 
vous, with wmbilicated juicy Fruit like Berries; as 
the Gooſberry-tree, Curran. tree, Myrtle, Elder, Foy, 
Laurus-Tinus, &c. (g.) Pruniferons, or which Pruniftrox. 
bear Flowers adhering; to the Bottom of the 
Fruit; the Fruit itſelf of the Plumb Kind, or with 
a Stone in the Middle, containing the Seed or 
| Kernel: As the Plum mer, Cherry- tree, Sloe-tree, 
Peach, 
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Peach, Apricot, Nectarin Trees, with all others of 


like fort. To theſe he adds ſeveral other ano- 


malous Genders, and ſuch as are in part reverſe 


Of the third 
great Part of 
Botany. 


The Root of a © 


Plant ; of 


divers Sorts. 


Fibrous. 


Tubercus. 


Bulbous. 
. 


Tifticulated. 
Handed. 


Grumous. 


Granulius. 


to the foregoing ; but *tis not worth while to 
mention them here; nor yet his minute Diſtri- 
bution of Graſſes, Reeds, and Ruſbes into their 


proper Claſſes and Genders. 


THe third great Part of Botany makes a juf 
and natural Diviſion of a Plant into its component 
Parts, with a Deſcription of the ſeveral Acfections, 
Differences, and natural Uſes of each Part with 
regard to the Vegetable Oeconomy. Now the Parts 
of which a perfect Plant doth conſiſt, are the 
Root, Stalk or Stem, Leaves, Flower, Fruit, and 
Seed. Of theſe in their Order. ; 
THe ROOT of a Plant is that Part by which 
it adheres to the Earth or other Body, and by 
which it naturally draws in the nutritious Moi- 
ſture which nouriſhes it. Roots differ very much 
both in their Form and Make: The moſt noted 
Differences of Roots are the following. (1. ) A Fi- 
brous Root, or that which conſiſts wholly of 
ſmall Threads or Fibres, as moſt Sorts of Graſs, 
Pinks, &c. (2.) A Tuberons Root, or that which 


conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is 


of a roundiſh Figure; as Turnips, Potatoes, &c. 
(3.) A Bulbous Root; which is either tunicated, 


or cover'd with ſeveral Coats involving one ano- 
ther, as O;2ons, Tulips, &c. or ſquamoſe, having 


ſeveral Scales lying over one another; as Lilies, 
Crown- Imperial, &c. (4.) A Teſticulated Root, 
or ſuch as conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling a 
Pair of Teſticles; as in the Orchis. (g.) An 
Handed Root, being a tuberoſe one, divided as 
it were into ſeveral Fingers; as in the handed 
Satyrions. (6.) A Grumous Root, or that which 
is compoſed of ſeveral Knobs; as the Anemone, 
&c. (7.) A Granulous Root, or kind of gru- 

. mous 
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mous one with ſeveral ſmall Knobs reſembling 
Grains of Corn; as in the white Saxifrage, &c. 
(8.) A Tap-Root, or a tuberoſe one extended in Tap-Root. 
Length in Form of a Tap or Faucet; as thoſe 
of Carrots, Parſnips, Re. 
Tut STALK or STEM of Plants and Ve- De Stall of a 
getables is the moſt principal or ſubſtantial Part, Plant. 
which ariſeth out of the Root, and ſuſtains the 
Leaves, Sc. and is towards the upper Part gene- 
rally divided into various Limbs or Branches. 
Scarce any thing admits more Variety than the 
Size, Figure, Colour, and Texture of this Part. 
[ ſhal! obſerve only the following Particulars. 
(I.) That ſeveral Stalks of Plants have Foints Their Foints 
or Knots, the Uſes of which are ſaid to be the er As. 
ſtrengthening the Stem, and finer Growth; for 
the Zuices, being filtrated thro? theſe Knots, are 
tranſmitted more fine and good to the upper 
Parts, and to the Fruit. (2.) The Stalks of ma- Their Cavity. 
ny Plants are fubulous or hollow ; hence a great 
Quantity of Air filling this Hollow, conduces 
to the more expeditious ripening the Fruit or 
ed ; and alfo by drying up the Sap, and ſhrink- 
ing the Veſſels, determines the Life of the Plant 
to a ſhort Period: Hence moſt annual Trunks 
are obſerv'd to be hollow. (3.) The Pith is the Their pitb. 
middle Part of the Stalk, conſiſting of an im- 
menſe Number of little Pe/icles, which ſeem de- 
ſtd to filtrate and elaborate the finer Fuices ne- 
cellary for the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit; ac- 
cording as the Medullary Subſtance of the Brain 
ſecretes the fine Fluid call'd the Animal Spirits. 
(4.) The Wood, or lignous Part of the Stalk and ge öl. 
Trunks of Trees: This conſiſts of ſlender capil- 
lary Tubes, running parallel to each other from 
the Root up the Trunk; theſe receive a fine 
Juice, which diſtending their cellular Texture 


cauſes the Trunk to grow and increaſe yearly in 
Circum- 
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Circumference ; and thoſe annular Increments are 
viſible on a tranſverſe Section of the Trunk, and 

| ſhew its Age. (5.) Through all the woody or 

Vat. lignous Part appears the Syſtem of Air-Veſſels or 
= a eaſily diſcernible by the Microſcope; 

Bark or Ring, but of theſe already enough. (6.) The Bark or 
Rind, which makes the common Integument of 
the Trunk or Stem of Vegetables. This Part con- 
ſiſts of a fine Skin or Cuticle, under which lies 
the Cortex or true Skin, which we call the Bart: 
The Subſtance whereof is made up of ſmall 

Bladders, interwoven with fine ſoft and flexible 
Fibres, which makes a kind of reticular Texture, 
the longitudinal Fibres of which grow hard by de- 
grees, become woody, and leaving the Nature 
of Bark, join the lignous Subſtance in Form of 
Ringlets, making the /appy Part thereof. But 
others are of a different Mind concerning the Na- 
ture and Uſe of the Bark, the Theory of which 
is not yet ſettled. | 

Tae LEAYES of a Plant are the next Part 

: > wa to be conſider d. They are properly the moſt 

extreme Part of a Branch, and the Ornament 

Their Stu. Of the Twigs ; they conſiſt of various Fibres mi. 

. nutely ramified, the Iuterſtices whereof are fill'd 
with a parenchymous Subſtance, The Fibres are 
analogous to Arteries and Veins, which bring and 
return the Sap after it is ſubtilized and refined in 
paſling the ve/icular Texture of the Parenchyma. 

Tranſpiration. Beſides this, the Buſineſs of Tranſpiration is car- 

Tied on in the Leaves, for by their excretory Vel- 
ſels they exude or ſweat forth what is ſuperfluous 
in the Circulation of the nutritious Moiſture, 

Reſpiration. That Leaves are the Organ of vegetable Reſpira- 
tion has been already obſerv*d ; and that they not 
only expire, but alſo inſpire or draw in the Air 

throꝰ their numerous Pores, is pretty reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe ; and that with the Air, they imbibe 

a Part 


* 


a Part of their Nouriſoment likewiſe, Laſtly, 


the Leaves of Trees ſerve for Protection to the 
Gems or Buds, and the Flowers and Fruits, which 
are hereby ſcreen'd in a good meaſure from the 
Injuries of Wind and Weather. Theſe are the 
principal of the many Uſes affign'd to the Leaves 


of Plants. The Size, Form, Colour and Superfi- The Kinds of 
cies of Leaves are ſo various, that it were end- Leaves. 


leſs to recount them all. I ſhall only obſerve, 

that a Leaf is ſaid to be Simple, which is not di- Simple. 
vided to the Middle; and Compound, when it is Compound. 
divided into ſeveral Parts, each reſembling a ſim- 

ple Leaf. Thus when a Leaf is divided into three 

ſimple ones, it is call'd Trefoil; if into five, Cingue- 


foil, &c. or they are ſaid to be frifoliated, guin- 


quefoliated, &c. Pennated Leaves are ſuch as are p,,gared. 
divided into ſeveral Parts, like Lobes, placed 
along the middle Rib, either alternately, or by 
Pairs; as in Goat*s-Rue, Agrimony, &c. A Ra- 
moſe Leaf is that which is divided into ſeveral 
minute Branches; as in Oſinund Royal, Female 
Fern, &c. An Intire Leaf is that which has xo e. 
Diviſion on its Edges; as in the Apple-tree, &c. 

A Sinuated Leaf is that which is cut about the Sinuared. 
Edges into ſeveral large Segments; as in the 

common Mallow. A Serrated Leaf hath Edges Serrazed. 
divided like the Teeth of a Saw; as in the Net- 

tle, &c. A Crenated Leaf is that which is cut Crenated. 
about the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments; as 

in Betony, &c. A Laciniated Leaf is that which Laciuiated. 

is cut about the Edges into Fags, or deep Por- 

tions, in an irregular Manner; as in the Horned 

Poppy, &c. 

Taz Leaves are protruded from the Stalk or The Vegetation 
Stem by the great Quantities of vernal Sap, in Leaves. 
the Form of a Gem or Bud, wherein they lie 
curiouſly folded in Plaits, and ſeparated from 
each other by a fine Pellicle or Membrane. The 

Sap 


Ramoſe. 


—— 
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Of the Fever 
of Plants. 


Parts of a 
perfect one. 
Empalement. 


Petala. 


Stamina. 


Apices. 


Stylus, 


Owvarium. 


TAN FV. 
Sap ariſing now in great Abundance, enters and 
fills the Veſſels of the tender Leaf; this cauſes it 
to expand and extend itſelf quickly to its juſt or 
defigned Limits of Growth. The Aux and 
Reflux of the nutritious Juices by the Foot. Stalt 
of the Leaf continuing a while, at length abates 
and declines, the Juices then in the Leaf begin 
to ſtagnate and grow putrid, whence a Conſum- 
ption enſues, and the Leaf dies; which is the 


Cauſe of the Falling of the Leaves in Autumn. 


TRE FLO ER is that Part of a Plant 


whoſe curious Form, charming Fragrance, and 


beauteous Colours ſo delight our Senſes. This is 
certainly the moſt choice and delicate Part of 
Vegetables. A perfect Flower is ſaid to have the 
following Parts; (f.) The Empalement, Calix, or 
Flower-Cup ; this is that exterior Part which en- 
cloſeth the Lower-part of the Flower, and is 
therefore alſo call'd the Perianthum ; its Uſe is 
to ſtrengthen and preſerve the Flower. (2.) The 
Petala or tender fine-colour*d Leaves, which are 
generally the moſt conſpicuous Part of the Flower; 
this is alſo call'd the Foliature. (3.) The Sta- 
mina or Chives, which are thoſe fine upright. 
Stems which ſtand immediately within the Folia- 
ture, and in many Plants they ariſe from the 
Petala or Flower-Leaves. (4.) The Apices or 
Summits, which grow on the Top of the Chives 
in the Form of Seeds, and contain a fine Powder 
or Duſt call'd the Farina or Meal of the Flower. 
(5.) The Stylus or Piſtil, which ſtands in the 
Middle, within the Chives, whoſe Top is ſome- 
times above, but generally below the Apices, 
and grows on (6.) The Matrix or Ovary, or 
Seed-Caſe, in which the Seed (in moſt Plants) 1s 
contain'd and nouriſh'd in its Embryo-State ; and 


this Part is generally the Rudiment of the Fruit. 
The 


* ; PIR 
SOFT ANT: an” 
The Flowers which want any of theſe Parts are 
reckoned imperfect ones. 
THERE is, as I have before obſerved, in 
Plants as well as Animals, a Difference of Sex, Of the Sex 
and the Flowers are the Pudenda or Organs of ON Genital 
Generation in each Plant. The Male Parts of + ab 
the Flower are the Stamina, which bear the Apzces ; 
and theſe, as Teſticles, contain the prolific Powder 
or Sperm of the Plant. The Female Parts are 
the Style, which ſerves as a Vagina to receive and 
convey the ſpermatic Farina of the Apices to the 
Seed-Caſe, which is the Matrix or Womb; by 
which means the Embryo-Seeds are impregnated 
with the prolific Power of producing a future 
Plant. | | 

FLowERS are therefore ſome Male, ſome Of Male, 
Female, and others Hermapbrodite. The Male Female, and \ 
Flowers have the Stamina and Apices, but bear gg Fw f 
no Fruit, and are therefore call'd Stamineous * 
Flowers, The Female Flower bears the Style or 

Piſtil, which is ſucceeded by the Fruit. Theſe 
Male and Female Flowers grow at ſome Diſtance 
from each other on many Plants, as Cucumber, 
Melon, Gourd, Turky Wheat, Turnſol, Wallnut, 
Oak, Beech, &c. Hermaphrodite Flowers contain 
both Male and Female Parts, and are by far the 
greateſt Tribe, as Tulips, Lilies, Daffodil, Al- 
thea, Roſemary, Sage, Thyme, &c. 

THrzRE is a large Diſtribution of Flowers 
into Monopetalous, Dipetalous, Tripetalous, Tetra- 
= 7etalous, &c. according as they conſiſt of one, 
co, three, four, &c. Petala or Leaves; but this 

is not worth any further Regard here. 

Tae FRUIT is that Part of a Plant which Of tbe Fruit 
ſucceeds the Flower, and is deſigned to contain, 7 Plaut. 
preſerve, nouriſh, and defend the Seed. Hence, 

mn the Texture of this Part, the more coarſe and 
less concocted Parts of the nutritious Juices are 
| G g | filtred, 
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The Parts 
thereof. 


Sin. 


Parenchyma. 


Branchery. 


Core. 


Parts of an 


Apple. 


Pear. 


Cherry. 
Nat, &c. 


of the Flower. 


Branch on which it grows. 
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filtred, and ſent more pure, elaborate, and ſpi- 
rituous to the Seed for the Support and Growth 
of the tender delicate Embryo, or Plantule therein 
contained. 

TRE Compoſition of the Fruit appears to be 
in general the ſame as that of the other Parts of 
the Tree. Thus, (I.) The Cuticle and Skin of 
the Fruit is only a Production of the Sky or outer 
Bark of the Tree. (2.) The Parenchyma, or Pulp 
of Fruit, is only an Expanſion of the Blea or in- 
ner Rind of the Tree, ſwoln and turgid with 
Juices. (3.) The Braxchery or Ramiſication are 
only a Continuation of the woody Fibres of the 
(4.) The Heart or 
Core of Fruit is ſaid to be produced from the 
Pith or Medulla of the Branch, indurated and 
ſtrengthen'd by the Twigs of the Wood and Fi [- 
bres inoſculated therewith. 

Bur a prodigious Variety obtains in this Part 
of Nature's Workmanſhip, each Species produ- 
cing its Fruit and Seed in a different Way and 
Kind. Thus the Apple hath four Parts, viz. the 
Skin, Parenchyma, Branchery, and Core. The 
Pear hath: five diſtin&t Paris, the Skin, Paren- 
chyma, Branchery, Calculary (or ſtony Part) and 
the Acetary. The three. firſt of theſe, and a 
Stone, make the Subſtance of Cherries, Plums, 
&c. The Nut, Acorn, &c. conſiſt of three Parts, 
the Cap, the Shell, and the Pith or Medulla, in- 
cloſing the Kernel or Seed. Concerning all 
which Authors ſay a great deal with little Cer- 


tainty. 
The Falling off 


Taz Fibres of the Branches being firſt ex- 
tended thro* the Parenchymous Part of the Fruit 
to the Flower, furniſh the neceſſary Matter for 
the Vegetation of it ; but as the Fruit increaſes, 


it intercepts the Aliments ; and thus the Flower is 
ſtarved 


the Secundines, i. e. the Chorion and Ammon in Ani- 


the ſmall Radicles abſorb the nutritious Juices, 
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ſtarved and falls off; while the Fruit proceeds to 
grow and haſten to a State of Maturity. 

THE SEE is that important Part which Of the Seed 
is the Medium of all Vegetable Propagation and Plants. 
Production; it is moſt intimately contain'd in 
this Year's Plant, and the next Year's Plant is 
moſt intimately contain*d in it. This is both 
the Beginning and End of the Vegetable Stare. 

TRE Parts of which the Seed of a Plant doth I Part.. 
conſiſt, are (1.) The Embryo or Plantule, being Enbge- Plant 
the future Plant in Miniature, and is call'd the 


Gem Or Bud ; this adheres to (2.) The Placenta Placenta, or 
or Cotyledon, which ſerves the ſame Purpoſes as Coe 


mals, (3.) The common Tunicle incloſing the Common Coat. 
whole Seed. Seb | 
Taz Seed receives its Fecundity, as I before y 
hinted, from the Genital Paris in the Flower, | i 
and being now committed to the Earth, proceeds 
to vegetate as follo wwe. 5 
THE Plantule or Gem of the Seed being acted Ve Feg%ation 
upon and moved by the genial Influence and 7 Fs 7 
Warmth of the two great Parents the Sun and NT 
Earth, begins to expand and protrude, or ſhoot 
forth its Radule or tender Root downward in the 
| Earth, and the Plumule or Infant-Plant upwards 


which cauſes the Plumule to grow and increaſe to 
the deſtined Size of the Plant: But till the Root 
E 15 ſhot, and able to procure Nouriſhment, the 
| Plantule is nouriſh'd from the Subſtance of the 
Placentæ or Cotyledons, which it draws to itſelf 
by an infinite Number of little Filaments call'd 
Funes Umbilicales, or Navel- Strings, and by Bo- 
tamjis the Seed-Root. By this means the Embryo- 
Auant receives the cruder Juices of the Earth pre- 
| Pared and purified, being ſtrain'd thro' the very 
Subſtance of the Placenta, When the Root is 
Gg 2 able 
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The fourth 
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able to provide for a Plant, the Cotyledons, or 


two Lobes of the Placenta, periſh, and the 
Plant may be faid to be deliver'd of its Young 
or Fætal Plant: So analogous is the Proceſs of 
Nature in the Vegetable and Animal Oeconomy! 
Taz fourth and laſt Part of Botany is con- 


Great Part of cerned in the following Particulars. (1.) To 


Botany. 


give an exact Enumeration and the Names of all 
the Plants yet known in every Part of the World, 


Which are at this time about 16000 in Number, 


(2.) To ſpecify the peculiar Notes, Marks, Pro- 


perties and Characters of each Plant, by which it 


may be known and diſtinguiſh'd from any other. 
(3.) The Place of its moſt common Growth, as 
on Land or Water, wet or dry Ground, on Walls, 
Trees, &c. (4.) The Time of Blooming, and their 


Continuance in Bloom. (g.) To recite their Qua- 
lities, and give a juſt and true Account of the 


Medicinal Virtues that are known to pertain to 
each. (6.) To teach the Method of propagating 
each Species in Gardens, &c. for the various Uſes 
of Ornament, Food, Medicine, or Natural Phile- 
ſopby. But, as I at firſt obſerv*d, theſe Particu- 
lars are of too general a Nature, and alone the 


Subject of the largeſt Volumes, and conſequent!y 
can't be expected here. | | | 


Of A N A T0) M Y: Containing 
a brief Deſcription of all the 
Parts . a HUMAN BODY. 


teaches the true Knowledge of the defined. 


Human Body (principally, but of 
any Animal Body in general) as 
5 to the Structure and Component 
| Parts thereof, by an artful and 
orderly Diſſetion, or Severing the Parts and 
Members of it from one another, by a proper In- 


ſtrument. This Art 1s divided into t-Ä great 7: divided in- 


Parts, viz. (1.) Oſteology, or the Doctrine of the 70 Ofteolegy 
Bones in general; and (2.) Sarcology, which treats * apa 9 
of all the fleſhy Parts of the Body. 
_ OST EOLOGY, (according to the learned Ov di. 
Boerhaave) is divided i into three Parts, viz. (I.) vided into 
Ofteogeny ;, which treats of the Origin of the Bones, Offegery, 
of what Matter they conſiſt, and the Condition 
of the Bones in their proper Subſtance when 2 
actually form'd. (2.) Ofteography, which teaches Ofteography, 
the 810 ledge of the Structure of the Sceleton or 
Fabric of the Bones, and the Diverſity of Parts in 
the Bone itſelf now perfect. (3.) Syngſteolagy, or Snaſteoly. 
Hyngſteography; which explains all the Parts of a 
| Bone, by means of which a Bone is connected or 
. joined to a Bone, with Motion, or without Motion; 
= with a Cartilage, or without it. 

SARCOLOGY alſo has a threefold Divi- Sarcobey is 


divided into 


ſion, viz. (1) Myology, which teaches the Do- Myolgy 


rine of the Muſcles. (2.) Splanchnology, which 
ireats of the Bowels (or Yiſcera) and the great Splanchnohagy, 
Gg 3 Organs 
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Organs of Animal Life; as the Brain, Lungs, 
Stomach, Inteſtines, &c. ſhewing their Nature, 

Angioloey. Connection, Parts, Figure, Site, &c. (3.) An- 
| giology or Angiography ;, this exhibits a Deſcrip- 
tion of all the various /z/els in the Body; as the 

Arteries, Veins, Nerves, &c. explaining their Na- 

tures and Uſes. Of all which take a conciſe 

Account in their Order, 

Oftegery er- OSTEO GENE being a 8 of all 
plain d. the Mutations or Changes a Bone undergoes from 
its firſt Conception in the Womb to its laſt State 

| of Perfection in the Adult Sceleton, it naturally 
9 falls under the following Conſiderations, viz. (I.) 

8 A Bone de- The Definition of a Bone; which is ſaid to be, 
fined. The hardeſt, whitejt, and lighteſt Part of the Body, 
inflexible and inſenſible + ting of a complex Sub- 

ſtance of a vaſcular, fibrous, membranous and car- 

The Genefis of tilaginous Nature. (2. ) The Geneſis of a Bone; 
ze Bones, this conſiſteth of various States and Gradations 

from its firſt Origin to its laſt Perfection. For 

* . (J.) The firſt State of a Bone is that of a zerre- 
5 75 trial, nutritious, fluid Matter, flowing among 
the Fluids (in Ovo) deſign'd for the Formation 

Their ſecond, of the other Parts of the : Body. (2.) The Parts 


Fib 
, ol this original earthy Fluid at a proper Time 


begin to cohere, unite, and thus form themſelves 

into very {mall or fine Capillaments, Threads or 

Fibres, ſoft and porous, which being fill'd with 

a Lympha of the ſame Nature, they begin to in- 

8 creaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. 

; = yy (3. The Fibres thus form'd ſtrike into various 

, Directions, and being thus interwoven i the 

5 Manner of a Web, they conſtitute a ſort' of harder, 
: white, broad, elaſtic Subſtance, call'd a Mem- 
117 25 2 85 * brane. (4.) Theſe Membranes, as their Fibres 
222: Stare, become gradually hard and dry, do themſelves 
begin to conlolidate, and form hard, thin, white 

Subſtances, which lie on one another i in the man- 

| | ner 


* 
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ner cat thin Plates, or Lamelle, between which 
run a great Number of Veſſels carrying Fluids 
proper for Moiſture and Nouriſhment ; which 
all together conſtitute or make up the white, hard, 
 friable and elaſtic Subſtance call'd a Cartilage. (g. 
Since the largeſt Artery hath the 9 Pulſa- Their f/th and 
tion, and this being in the Middle of the Bone, 44% Stare of a 
it will there firſt become a Cartilage, which by pee” 
Degrees becomes harder and more compact, till 

at laſt it is perfectly Miied, or arriv'd to the 

proper Conſiſtence of a Bone; and the Blood- Veſ- 

ſels being now compreſs'd on all Sides, bring no 

more Blood than what is ſufficient to ſupply the 

Place of the decaying Particles; they having 

now obtain'd their utmoſt Zxtent, Hard eſs, and | 
Solidity. And hence, fince Bones begin to ofify V Bones are 


in the middle Parts firſt, *tis eaſy to underſtand Jnally and 


| they will of Conſequence be there both Hardeſt in the Midale. 


and ſinalleſt; while on the contrary they will be 
more extended towards the Extremities, and of 
a more ſoft and cartilaginous Nature. Thus 
much for Oſteogeny. 

OSTEOGAR 7 7 PHY in the next Place Ofteography. 

teaches the Fabric of the Bones, or the Structure 
and Compages of a Sceleton. 
| ASCELETON then is a Syſtem of Bones 4 She, 
& clear'd of the Fleſh, and join'd 9 in the t. 
S ſame Manner as they exiſted in the Body. In 
order to underſtand this aright, it will be neceſ- 
fary to mention the ſeveral AﬀeFions of a Bone, 
and the Manner of their Articulations. 

Tar AfefFions of a Bone, which I ſhall here , Sion of 
obſerve, are of two Sorts, viz. Cavites and Pro- the Bones. 
minencies, The Cavities of Bones are deep or 
ſhallow. A deep Cavity 1s calPd Cohyle; but the Coy. 
ſuperficial one is call'd Glene. The Prominencies Glee. 
of a Bone are of two Kinds, viz. (1.) An Apo- Apophyfie. 
Yes, which is a Protuberance made by the Fi- 

Gg4 " 0s 
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Epiphy/is. 


Condylas. 
Corone. 

The Articula- 
tion of Bones. 


Diar:broſis. 
Enarthrodia. 


Artbrodia. 


Ging ymus. 


Sync hondroſis. 


Synart brot. 


Harmonia. 
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bres of a Bone. (2.) An Epiphyſis, which is only 
a {mall Bone ſet upon the Extremity of a bigger 
Bone, which in time unite in one, Both the one 
and the other are uſually upon the Extremities 
of the Bones ; and ſerve either for the Inſertion 
of Muſcles, or the Articulation of the Bones, If 
the Protuberance be large and round, it is call'd 
Caput, or the Head; if ſmall and round, it is 
calPd Condylus; if ſharp, Corone, Styloides, &c. 

THE ARTICULATION of the Bones are 
of the following Kinds. (1.) Diartbhroſis, where 
there is a manifeſt Motion. (2.) Synchondroſis, 
which is by means of a Cartilage, and with a 
ſmall and obſcure Motion. (3.) Synarthrojis, 
without any Motion at all. 

DIARTHROSIS 1s again of three Sorts: (1.) 
Enarthroſis ; which is when a large round Head 
of a Bone 1s receiv'd into a large Cavity; as of 
the Thigh-Bone in the Iſchium. (2.) Arthrodia, 
which 1s when a flat plane Head of a Bone is re- 
ceiv'd into a ſhallow Cavity; as the Articula- 
tion of the Humerus with the Scapula. (3.) Gin- 
glymus, which is when the Bones articulated mu- 
tually receive and are receiv'd by each other: As 
in that of the Humerus and Cubit. 

SYNCHONDROSTS 1s when the Extre- 


mities of two Bones are join'd together by means 


of an intervening Cartilage, as in the Yertebre; 
and the Rzbs and Sternum; where though the 
Motion of all is manifeſt, yet that of any two is 
ſcarce perceptible. 
STYNARTHAROSIS is alſo of three Sorts, 
(1,) Harmonia, which is by a ſimple Contact of 


the Extremities of Bones, without any mutual 


Ingreſs, and is deſign'd by a right or oblique 


Futura. 


Line. (2.) Sutura, which is when two Bones 
are mutually indented into each other, and look 


like the Teeth of a Sp; as in the Articulations 


of 
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of the Bones of the Scull. (3.) Gomphoſis is Gomphojes. 


when a Bone is faſten'd or ſocketed into another; 
as the Teeth in the Faw-Bones. | 

In the SCELETON we ſhall take a View 
of the Bones in the following Order, viz. Of the 
Scull, the Spine, the Thorax, the Pelvis, the Arms 
and the Legs. 

TRE Bones of the Scull or Cranium are Six, viz. Of the Bones 
(I.) The Os Frontis or Forebead-Bone , it forms 9 the Scull. 
the upper Part of the Orbits of the Eyes, and O. 799%: 
the Forehead ; and joins the Bones of the Sinciput 
and Temples, by what is calPd the Coronal Sutnre. 

(2.) and (3.) The two Bones of the Sinciput, call'd 
Parietalia, which make the Sides of the Scull, Parietalia. 
and are join'd to one another in the Crown of the 
Head, by the Sutura Sapittalis, (4.) and (5.) 
The Oſa Temporum, or two Bones of the Tem- Ja Tempe- 
ples ; they are ſituated in the lower Part of the 
Sides of the Scull, and are join'd to the Parietalia 
by the Sutura Squamoſa, (6.) The Os Occipitis, Os Occipitis. 
or Bone of the Occiput or Hinder-part of the 
Head; it joins the Offa Parietalia, by the Sutura 
Lambdoidalis. 1 
Tux lower Part of each temporal Bone, being De Proceſſes 
thick and hard, is calPd Os Petroſum or Stony „ 
Bone; they have alſo each three Proceſſes, viz. : 
(1.)' The Zygomatic, which runs forward and unites 
with the Proceſs of the upper Faw-Bone, making 
the Bridge call'd Zygoma, under the Ear. (2.) 
The Mamillary or Maſtoide Proceſs, ſituated be- 
hind the Paſſage of the Ear. (3.) The Styliform 
Proceſs, which ſtrikes down from the Baſis of the 
Scull like the End of a Quill. 
. THERE are two Bones common to the Scull Bone of the 
and Upper Jaw, viz. (1.) The Sphenoides ; it is Scl and 
ſttuate juſt in the Middle of the Baſis of the gg; 5:2, 
Scull ; on its lower Side it has five Apophyſes ; | 
two calPd the Pterigoides, or Wing: like Pro- 

| | ceſſes ; 


”h 


Os Ezhmoides, 


or Crioriforme. 
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ceſſes; two others make the lower and internal 
Part of the Orbit of the Eyes ; and the fifth a 
very ſmall one, receiv'd in a Cavity at the fur- 
ther End of the Vomer. On its Inſide it has four 
Proceſſes call'd Clinoides, which form a Cavity 
in the Middle calPd Sella Turcica. (2.) The Os 
Ethmotdes ; it is ſituated in the Middle of the 
Baſis of the Forehead-Bone; in the Middle of it 
is a ſmall thin Proceſs calPd Criſta Galli, from 
its Likeneſs to the Comb of a Cock. This Bone 


has its Name from the Number of ſmall Holes 


O Spong ioſa. 


Bones of the 
Upper-F aw. 
Os Mali. 


Os Maxillare. 
Os Urguis. 
Os Naf.. | 


Os Palati. 


Jomer. 


in it, which make it reſemble a Sieve. From its 
under Side there goes a thin Bone, which divides 
the Cavity of the Noſe into two Parts call'd 
Noſtrils : The lower Edge of this Bone is grov'd 
with the Vomer. On each ſide this Partition are 
the C//a Spongio/a, or Spongy Bones; the two 
external Plates whereof make part of the Orbit 
at the greater Canthus or Corner of the Eye. 
Taz Bones proper to the Upper-Zaw are 
eleven; five on each Side, and one in the Mid- 
dle: They are as follow. (1.) Os Mali, Zygo- 
ma, or Cheek-Bone ; it makes the higheſt Part 
of the Cheek, and the external Part of the Or- 
bit of the Eye. (2.) The Os Maxillare is that 
Part in which all the Teeth of the Upper-Jaw 
are ſet; its upper Side makes the lower and in- 
ternal Part of the Orbit. (3.) The Os Ungurs ; 
It 1s a little Bone in the great Angle of the Or- 
bit; in it is the Hole in which the Lachrymal 
Bag lies. (4.) The Os Naſi, or Bone of the 
Noſe; to this the Cartilages which divide the 
Noſtrils are faſten'd. (5.) The Os Palati, or Pa- 
late Bone; it makes the Hinder - part of the Roof 
of the Mouth, and joins the Os Maxillare, which 
makes the Fore-part. (6.) The eleventh and laſt 
is calPd the Yomer, being like a Plough-fhare as 


it were; it has a Grove on its upper Part, which 
| recelVes 
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receives the Septum Naſi, or Partition of the 
Noſe; it is join'd above on the further End to | 
the Os Sphenoides, and on its lower Part to the 
Bones of the Palate. 

ThE Lower-Faw is made of one Bone; its Bone of the 
anterior angular Part makes the Chin. At each £ower-Faw. 
Extremity it has two Proceſſes; the firſt, which 
is broad, thin, and pointed, is call'd Corone ; the 
other, which is lower and flattiſh, with a ſort of : 
Head, is calbd Condylus; by means whereof the x 
Lower-Faw-Bone is articulated into the Sinus of 
the Os Petroſum. Each End of the Baſis of this 
Bone is call'd the Angle of the Lower- Jaw. 
Taz Teeth are next to be conſider'd; they are Of the Teeth. 
the hardeſt, ſmootheſt, and whiteſt Bones of the 
Body. They are formed in the Cavities of the 
Jaws, and are of the following Sorts. (1.) The 
Inciſivi, or Cutters, fo call'd becauſe pretty broad Vaciſevi. 
and ſharp ; they ſtand foremoſt in each Jaw, and 
in each Jaw four, (2.) The Canini, or Dog- Canini. 
Teeth ; theſe are two in each Jaw, one on each 
Side of the Inciſivi; they are thick, round, and 
pointed, and are contain*d above two Thirds in 
their Alveoli or Sockets. (3.) The Molares, or Malares. 
Grinders ; they are generally ten in each Jaw, five 
on a Side, Their Extremities are broad and un- 
even, and are inſerted in their Sockets with wo, 
three, and ſometimes four Roots. With theſe 
we grind, as it were, our Aliments, to 2 State fit 
for Digeſtion in the Stomach. 

TH SPINE or Back-Bone is made up of a Of the Spine, 
Chain of ſmall Bones, which reaches from the 4 Ferteore. 
Baſis of the Scull to the Seat of the Body. Theſe 
ſmall Bones are call'd Vertebræ; of which there 
are reckon'd 7 in the Neck, 12 in the Back, 5 
in the Loins, 6 in the Os Sacrum, and 4 in the 
Os Coccygis. In each Vericbra we diſtinguiſh two 
Parts, viz. the Body, and the Proceſſes thereof. 

| The 


Their Proceſſes. 
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The Body of the Vertebra is round and convex 
on its Fore-part, and ſomewhat concave on its 
Hind-part. Its upper and lower Sides are plane, 
each cover'd with a Cartilage, for the ſake of the 
Motion and Flexure of the Body. Each Vertebra 
has three Sorts of Proceſſes, viz. (1.) Tranfoerſe 
or lateral, one on each Side; they are nearer the 
Body of the Yertebra than the reſt. (2.) Four 
Oblique Proceſſes, two on the upper Part, and 
two on the lower; by theſe the Vertebræ are ar- 
ticulated to one another. (3.) One Acute one, 
on the hindmoſt Part of the Vertebra. Re 
Proceſſes, with the hinder and concave Part of 


the Body of the Vertebræ, make a large Hole in 


each Vertebra, which Holes all together make a 


Chanel for the Deſcent of the Spinal Marrow. 


Os Sacrum. 


Nones of the 
Thorax. 


Kibs. 


Ster num. 


Trex Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum coaleſce in 


Adults, and make but one large triangular Bone, 


whoſe Baſis is tied to the laſt Vertebra of the 
Eoins, and its Point to the Os Coccygis, which, 
with its little Vertebr& each leſs than the . 
ends the Spine in a cartilaginous Point, like a 
ſmall Tail curv'd inwards. | 

In the THORAYX of the Sceleton we obſerve 
the following Bones. (1.) The Ribs, which are 
24 in Number, 12 on each Side, articulated to 
the 12 Yertebre of the Back. They are of two 


* Sorts, viz. ſeven True Ribs, which have their 


cartilaginous Extremities, inſerted into the Sinus 
of the Sternum; and five Falſe Ribs, which are 
ſhorter and ſofter, and their Extremities tied to 
one another; except the laſt, which is tied to 
the Midriſ, or elſe to the deſcending oblzque 
Muſcle. (2.) The Sternum, or Breaft-Bone ; this, 
from ſeven or eight Bones in Infants, hardens and 
unites into three at ſeven Years Age. It ĩs ſitu- 
ated in the Middle of the Breaſt: It receives the 
Car tilages of the Ribs, and ends itſelf in a car- 

tilaginous 
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tilaginous Point, call'd Cartilago Xiphoides or En- 
ſiſormis. 
they are two, one on each Side, on the upper 
Part of the Breaſt, they are pretty long and 
ſmall: At one End they are articulated to the 
Sternum; at the other to the Production of the 
Scapula call'd Acromion. Their Uſe is to ſuſtain 
and keep the Scatulæ at a proper Diſtance from 


the Sternum. (4.) The Scapulæ, or Shoulder- * 


Blades; they are two large and broad Bones in 
Form of a Scalenous Triangle; they are ſituated 
on each Side of the upper and back Part of the 
Thorax. The broad End is call'd the Baſis; and 
each hath three Proceſſes; one running along the 
Middle, call'd the Spine, the End of which is 
call'd Acromion, and receives the Clavicles: The 
ſecond is a little below, calPd Coracoides, from 


its Likeneſs to a Crow's Bill: The third Proceſs. 
is call'd Cervix, and receives the Head of the 


Humerus, or Arm- Bone, in its Sinus. 


( 3. ) The Claviculæ, Or Chanel-Bones ; Clawiculg. 


We 
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TEE P ELVIS or Baſon of the Sceleton, is r of the 
form'd by the following Bones, viz. (I.) The Os Tei. 


Sacrum, and (2.) The Os Coccygis on the Hinder- 
part, both already deſcribed. (3.) The Of 
Innominata, or nameleſs Bones; which in Infants 
conſiſt of three ſeparate Bones, but in Adults 
they unite and make but one Bone, in each of 
which they diſtinguiſh three Parts, viz. (1.) The 


1lium, or Hip-Bone ; which is the broad ſuperior Os Jum. 


Part join'd to the Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum Its 
Edge is almoſt ſemicircular, and is tipt with a 


Cartilage. (2.) The Os Pubis, which is the in- Os Puvs. 


ferior and fore Part, and join'd with its Fellow 
on the other Side, makes the Fore-part of the 
Baſon or Pelvis, as the Ilia does the Sides. (g.) 


The Os Iſchium or Coxendix; this is the 16905 Os T/chium, 
and hinder Part; it has a large Cavity or Ace- 7 Coxenazs. 


tabulum, which receives the Head of the Thigh- 
Bone : 
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Bones of the 


| Arm and 


Hand. 
Humeraus. 


Lina. 


Radius. 


Of the Carpus. 


Metacarpus. 


Of the Fingers, 
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Bone : At its Lower-part it has a large Protube. 
rance, which makes the Seat of the Body, or 
that on which we ſit. | 

In the ARM are the following Bones, viz. 
(1.) The Humerus, or Shoulder-Bone ; it is long 
and round, is articulated with the Scapula at the 
upper End, and at the lower with the Radius and 
Ulna, by a Ginglymus. (2.) The Ulna, a long 
and hard Bone of the Cubitus or Fore-Arm ; it 
reaches from the Elbow to the Wriſt; at its upper 
End it has two Proceſſes, which are receiv'd into 
the fore and hind $:zuss of the Extremity of the 
Humerus; the external or hindmoſt is the. biggeſt 
and longeſt, calPd Olecranon, and makes the 


ſharp Point of the Elbow. At its lower End it 


is articulated with the Radius and the Bones of 
the Mriſt. (3.) The Radius, another Bone of the 


Cubit; it accompanies the Vina from the Elbow 


to the Wriſt: In its upper End it receives the 
outer Protuberance of the Humerus in a ſmall 
Cavity, and near its lower End it has a ſmall 
Cavity which receives the End of the Ulza ; and 
in its Extremity it has two Sinus's, which receive 
the Bones of the Wriſt. (4.) The Bones of the 
Carpus, or Wriſt ; they are little Bones of diffe- 
rent Figures and Bigneſs, are eight in Number, 
placed in two Ranks, four in each Rank. The 
firſt Rank is articulated with the Radius, the ſe- 


.cond with (5.) The Bones of the Metacarpus, or 


Back of the Hand : Theſe are four in Number, 
which anſwer to the four Fingers, with one on 
the Side anſwering to the Thumb. 'They are arti- 
culated with the Bones of the Wriſt and Fingers. 
(6.) The Bones of the Fingers and Thumb; they 
are 14 in each Hand, three in each Finger, and 
two in the Thumb. The Order in which they 
are diſpoſed, is call'd the firſt, ſecond, and third 


Phalanx ; the firſt is longer than the ſecond, 1 5 
the 
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the ſecond than the third. They are ſeverally 
articulated with the Bones of the Metacarpus and 

with one another in each Finger; which Articu- © 
lations make the Foints or Knuckles, (7.) The O Sya- 
Ofſa Seſamoidea, like Grains of Seſamum ; they are 79. 
about 12 in each Hand, placed at the Joints-of 

the Fingers, under the Tendons, where they ſerve 

the Office of Pullies. 


TRE Parts of the LE G, and the Bones there- Baues of che 
of, are very analogous to thoſe of the Arm ; for 1 NN . 
(I.) In the Thigh there is one large long Bone an- - 
ſwering to the Humerus. At its upper End it has O, rrmcric. 
three Epi pbyſes: The firſt is the large round 
Head by which it is articulated in the Acetabulum 
of the Coxendix ; the ſecond is calPd the Tro- 
chanter Major, and the third the Trochanter 
Minor. The lower End of this Bone is articu- 
lated by the Ginglymus with (2.) The Tibia, 73412. 
which is the greateſt of the two Bones of the Leg, 
the other being ( 3.) The Fibula or Perone; thele Fibula. 
two anſwer to the Ulna and Radius of the Cubit, 
and their Articulations with each other are much 
the ſame. At the lower End of the Tibia there 
is a Proceſs which forms the internal Aucle, as 
the external Ancle is form'd by a Proceſs of the 
Fibula. The Articulation of the Tibia with the 
Thigh-Bone makes the Knee; in which there is, 
(4.) A little Bone calPd the Patella or Knee-Pans patella. 
it lies under the Tendons of the Muſcles which 
extend the Leg, and ſerves as a Pulley to facili- 
tate their Motion. (5.) The Bones of the Tarſus of the Tarſus. 
or Initep are ſeven z the Atragalus or Talus.; the 6 
Calcaneum, or Heel- Bone; the Os Naviculare ; 
the Oſa Cuntifor mia, or Wedge-like Bones, which 
are three; and the Os Cubiforme, or Cube-like 
Bone. (6.) The Metatarſus, or Back of the Foot, Metarar/is. 
hath five Bones; and (.) Toes fourteen : Beſides 
(8.) The Offa Seſamoidea ; all which are in Form Of S:/e- 


and moidea. 


= N 
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and Articulation ſo like thoſe of the Metacarpus. 
and Fingers, before deferibed, that nothing fur- 
ther need be ſaid concerning them. 

Havins diſpatch*d Oftzology, we proceed to 
Sarcology, the ſecond great Part of Anatomy. In 


order to this, Anatomiſts divide the Trunk of the 


The Diwvifion 
of the Boay. 


human Body into three principal Regions or Ca- 


vities. (1.) The Head, or upper Cavity, which 
contains the Brain and Cerebell; the Eyes, Noſe, 


_ Ears, and Tongue, the Organs of Senſe. (2.) 


The Thorax or Breaſt, which contains all from 


the Neck to the Midriff. (3.) The Abdomen, 


or lower Cavity, which is what we vulgarly call 
the Belly. The upper Part of the Abdomen 1s 
calPd Epigaſtrium, and its two Sides the Hypo- 


chondria. The middle Part of the Abdomen, ex- 


tending from two Fingers Breadth above to the 
ſame below the Navel, is call'd the Regio Umbil:- 
calis. The lower Part of the Abdomen is call'd 


the Hypogaſtrium ; its Sides are calPd Inguina or 


Groins. 


© Of the common BExoRE we can ſpeak of Myology, or the Do- 


Integuments of Etrine of the Muſcles, we muſt firſt take Notice 


the Body : 


of the common Integuments or Coverings of the 
Body and its Parts: And they are as follow. 


Epidermis, or (1 .) The Epidermis, Cuticle, or Scarf-Skin ; 


Cuticle. 


this is that very fine Pellicle that riſes in a Blifter 
upon any Burning, Sc. It adheres cloſe to the 


true Skin, and ſerves to defend the Extremities 


The Cutis, 


oer Skin. 


of the fine Veſſels. (2.) The Cutis, or true Skin; 
in this we obſerve three Parts: Firſt, an infinite 


Fapillæ Fra- Number of Papille Pyramidales, which are the 


midales. 


Miliary 
Gland. 


Number of Miliary Glands encompaſſed with 


Ends of the Nerves of the Skin, which occaſion 
the Senſe of Feeling on the Surface of the Body. 
Secondly, A Web of Nervous Fibres and Veſſel 


interwoven, and is the Parenchyma or Subſtance 
of the Skin. Thirdly, Under this is an infinite 


Fat: 
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Fat: Theſe are the Spiracles of the Body, and 
breathe forth the Matter of Sweat and inſenſible | 
Tranſpiration. (3.) The Membrana Adipoſa, or Membrane 
Membrane of Fat; it lies immediately under Abe. 
the Skin; the Fat is contain'd in a Texture of 
an infinite Number of fine tranſparent Veſicles 
or Cells. (4.). The Membrana Carnoſa, or fleſhy Membrane 
Membrane; it lies immediately under the Adi- Carnoſa. 
poſa, and adheres to it; it is conſpicuous in In- 
ants, but in Adults it becomes obſcure, and is 
hid by the Fat, which oyer- ſpreads it. (5.) The De Hair. 
Hair is reckon'd one of the Common Teguments of 
the Body; each Hair has a round bulbous Root; 
is fiſtulous or hollow in many Caſes, and differs 
in Colour according to the Temperament of Per- 
ſons. (6.) The Nails are a Covering to a Part of De Nails. 
the Body only; they are ſuppoſed to be only the 
Sheaths or Caſes of the Papillz of the Skin on 
the Fingers and Toes, which dry, harden, and 
lie cloſe to one another, and are protruded con- 
ſtantly forwards in the Form of an Horny Sub- 
| ſtance, Es 
THz next Step to the Doctrine of the Muſ- Of the prin- 
cles, is that of the Membranes, which wrap up cy Mem- 
and encloſe the Parts: They are of various Sorts 
as follow. (1.) The Perioſteum, which is that Periofeum. 
fine Membrane immediately inveſting the Bones, 
and which is of a moſt exquilite Senſe. (2.) The 
Meninges of the Brain, which are two ; the firſt Meninges, or q 
is cal'd Dura Mater, which is ſtrong and thick, Ci and Dare al 
| and covers all the Cavity of the Scull; and by er. | 
tts Proceſſes makes the Diviſions of the two Lobes 
of the Brain and Cerebell. The ſecond is call'd 
| the Pia Mater, which is a fine and delicate 
Membrane immediately covering the Subſtance 
| Of the Brain, They are both continued from the 
| Brain with the Spinal Marrow. (3.) The Pleura, Plerra. 
which is a double Membrane that covers all the 
H h Cavity 


4.66 


Mediaflinum. 


Pericardium. 


Diaphragm. 


Peritonæum. 


Its Duplica- 


Fures. 
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Cavity of the Thorax, is fix'd to the Periofteum 
of the Ribs, and covefs the Midriff. (4.) The 
Mediaſtinum; it is a double Membrane dividing 
the Cavity of the Thorax into two Parts, thro? 
the Middle from Top to Bottom; it is form'd by 
a Continuation of the Pleura coming from the 
Sternum. (5.) The Pericardium, ſo call'd from 
its containing the Heart, as in a kind of Purſe or 
Bag; it lies in the Duplicature of the Mediaſti- 


num, which firmly adheres to it, as its Point does 


to the middle Part of the Midriff. (6.) The 
Diaphragm or Midriff; this is rather a double 
Muſcle than a Membrane; it divides the Thorax 
from the Abdomen. Its extreme Parts conſiſt of 
muſcular Fibres, which all terminate in an 
Aponeureſ;s, or nervous Part, in the Middle; it 
is perforated with ſeveral Holes, for the Paſſage 
of Veſſels. (7.) The Peritonæum; it is a thin 
ſoft brane which covers the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, and encloſes all its Contents ; it 1s con- 
nected with the Midriff and Muſcles of the Abb. 
men; tis a double Membrane, and contains in 
its Duplicatures, the Umbzlical Veſſels, the Bladder, 
the Kidneys, Ureters, Spermatic Veſſels, 8c. Its 


external Part has two Productions which pats 


through the Groins out of the Belly to convey the | 
Spermatic Veſſels in Men to the Teſticles, and 
for a Paſſage to the round Ligaments of the 


Womb in Women. Theſe are all the Mem- 


branes that can be ſimply conſider'd as ſuch, or 
that deſerve Notice in this Place. We are nov 


arrived to 


MYOLOGY, or the Doctrine of the Muſcles: 
concerning theſe we ſhall take notice of the 
following Particulars, viz. The Definition of a 
Muſcle, its Parts, the Sorts, the Denomination, 
the Aclions or Office, and Number of Muſcles in 


each Part, and the whole human Body. 
| A MU $ CLE 
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A MUSCLE is defined to be, 4 Bundle of 4 Muſcle de- 


ſame Plane are parallel to one another ; the Fibres 
are ſeverally inveſted with a particular Membrane, 
and all together incloſed in one common one. 


fleſhy and often tendinous Fibres, of which all in the #4: 


ThE Parts of a Muſcle arc, (4. The Body or The Parts of a 


generally, and is made up of the fleſhy Fibres, 


which are red, lax and ſpongeous, containing a - 


Number of ſmall Cavities, and are tied toge- 
ther by a Number of ſmall tranſverſe Fibres, 
which go from one to another, and connect them 


two Extremities ; of which, that by which it 


| ariſes is call'd the Head, and the other by which 
it is inſerted into any Part is call'd the Tail of 


the Muſcle. They conſiſt of tendinous Fibres 
equal in Number to thoſe of the Body of the 


| Muſcle. 


Billy of the Muſcle, which is the middle Part 2%. 


| all together. (2.) The Tendons, which are the Lenden. 


Taz Minds of Muſcles are various; as ( 1.) Some De Kinds of 


theſe have the fleſhy Fibres of ſeveral Planes 


croſſing one another, or of different Directions; 
and may be divided into as many /tmple ones as is 
dhe Number of ſuch Planes of Fibres. (3.) Some 
| Muſcles have ſeveral Heads, or ariſe by ſeveral 
Tendons ; as the Biceps hath two, the Triceps 
three, Sc. (4.) Some have one Tendon common 
do them all, as the Tendo Achillis. (g.) Some 
| have only a fmall long Body which divides into 

ſeveral ſmall Tendons at the End. (6.) And 
| ſome have two Bodies each, as the Digaſtricus. 
| (7.) Some Muſcles have no Tendons, as the Qua- 
| dralus on the Wriſt, and ſeveral of the Face, 


Sc. (8.) Some have Tendons only at one End 


with various other Differences in the Form and 


Make of Muſcles. 
H hh 2 | As 


are Simple; which have all their Fibres parallel Muſcles. 
and in the ſame Direction. (2.) Some Compound; 
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As to the Denomination of Muſcles, they are 


differently named on various Accounts; as (1.) 


From their Size; as Vaſtus, large ; Gracilis, 
ſlender, Sc. (2.) From their Form; as the Del- 
toides, Quadratus, &c. (g.) From the Parts they 
are ſituated on; as the Frontales, on the Fore- 
head; Occipitales, on the Occiput, Sc. (4.) 
The Manner of their Situation; as [aternys, Ex- 
ternus, &c. (5.) From the Parts of their Origin 
and Inſertion, as the Sternothyroides, which ariſes 
from the Sternum, and is inſerted into the Carti- 
lage call'd Thyroides. (6.) From their Courſe or 
Direction; as the Rectus, Obliquus, Tranſverſalis, 
&c. (7.) From their Manner of acting; as Ele- 
vatores, which lift a Part up; Ereores, which 
erect a Part; Extenſores, which extend any Part; 


Hlexores, which bend it, Sc. (8.) From the Parts 


The Aion or 
Function of a 
Muſcle. 


of which they conſiſt ; as the Biventer, which hath 
two Bellies; Tyiceps, which hath three Heads or 
Tendons, &c. (9.) From the Texture; as Mem- 
branoſus, Semi-nerveſus, &c. (10.) From their 
Length, &c. as Longus, long; Brevis, ſhort, &c. 

Tre Office or Function of the Muſcles is to 
move the ſeveral Parts of the Body in all the ne- 
ceſſary Directions of their ſeveral Motions; and 
this 1s perform'd by the Contraction of the 
Muſcle, which ſhortens it, and cauſes it to draw 
the Part into which it is inſerted, towards that 


- whence it ariſes ; and this Contraction is produ- 


ced in the Muſcle by the Influx and Rarifaction of 
the Blood and Spirits diſtending the Cavities of 
the Fibres; which is the mechanical Cauſe of all 
Muſcular Motion. And ſince moſt Parts of the 
Body are pair'd, or have a contrary Motion, the 
Muſcles are reckon'd by Pairs; and thoſe which 
produce the contrary Motion in a Part, are faid 
to be Antagoniſt Muſcles to each other. > 
HE 


— 


* 
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Tur Number of the Muſcles in the human 
Body is computed by Dr. Kel! in Pairs belong- 


| ing to every Part, as follows. Of the Forehead 


1 Pair, the Hindhead 1, the Ears 6, the Eye- 
brows 1, Eyelids 2, Eyes 6, Noſe 3, Lips 6, 
and a ſingle one; the Cheeks 1, Lower-Jaw 6, 
Uvula 2, Tongue 3, Os Hyoides 5, the Pha- 
ryn 2, Larynx 7, Head 10, Thorax 29, Abdo- 
men 5 3 of the Vertebræ 7, of the Pudenda in 
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in the ſeveral 


Parts of the 


Body. 


Men 4, the Clitoris 1, of the Bladder a ſingle 


one, Anus three ſingle ones; of the Shoulder- 
Blades 4, Shoulder-Bone 9, Cubit 6, the Radius 4, 
Wriſts 4, Palms of the Hands 2, Fingers 15, of 
the Thumbs 7, Fore-fingers 2, Little-fingers 2, 


of the Thighs 13, the Legs 11, the Feet 8, the 


Toes 24 Pair: So that in all there are 446 ſingle 
Muſcles in the Body; though ſome make more, 
and others reckon fewer. 

BzxroRE we conſider the Doctrine of the J 
cera or Bowels, it may be proper to premiſe a 
a few things concerning the Doctrine of the 
Glands, which Anatomiſts call Adenography, as a 
proper Tranſition thereto. 

A GLAND (vulgarly call'd a Kernel) is a 


Of Adendsra- 
pry. 


A Gland, 


fleſhy Subſtance of a peculiar-Nature, whoſe Uſe what. 


is to ſecrete and ſeparate the Fluids from the Maſs 
of Blood. They are of two Sorts, viz. (I.) 
A Conglobate Gland; which is a little ſmooth 
Body wrapt up in a fine Skin, admitting only an 
Artery and Nerve to paſs in, and a Vein and 
excretory Veſſel to paſs out; and theſe may be 
call'd Simple Glands. (2.) A Conglomerate Gland; 


which is compoſed of ſeveral conglobate or ſim- 


ple Glands, all tied together, and wrapt up in 
one common Tunicle or Membrane; whoſe ſe- 
veral excretory Ducts do ſometimes all unite in 
one common Pipe, as in the Pancreas; and 
ſometimes form ſeveral Pipes, through which 


Hh 3 their 


Conglobate. 


Conglomerate. 
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their Liquor is excreted. The Structure of a 
Gland is ſuppoſed to be nothing but the Compli- 
cation of a Branch of an Artery, whoſe far- 
theſt Extremity becomes the excretory Duct 
thereof. Proceed we now to the ſecond great 
Part of Sarcology, viz. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY, which conſiders 
the various V iſcera or Bowels contain'd j in the three 
Cavities of the Body: Thoſe in the upper Cavi- 
ty or Head are, the Brain, the Cerebell, the 
185 the Ears, the Noſe, and the Tongue ; of 

ich in Order. 

TRE BRAIN, 8 within the Dura 
Mater, conſiſts of two Parts, viz. the Cerebrum, 
which lies on the fore Part; and Cerebellum, 
which lies behind; both contain'd in the Cranium 
or Scull, as in a Caſe of Bones. The Cerebrum 
is of an oblong Figure, and its Surface full of 
Turnings and Circumvolutions ; its external Sub- 
ſtance is ſaid to be Cortical or Cineriticus, being 
ſoft, glandulous, and of the Colour of A ſhes, 
Its internal, call'd the Medullary Subſtance, is 
finer, white and fibrous; from whence the 
Nerves proceed; this going out of the Scull is 
call'd the Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Marrow. 

THz Brain is divided by the firſt Proceſs of 
the Dura Mater into the Right and Left Side; 
which, when they come to join, leave a Space 


forming three Ventricles, or Centrum Ovale; the 


upper Part or Covering whereof is call'd the 


Corpus Calioſum. The Bottom of this Space is 
the internal Subſtance of the two Sides gather'd 


together, as it were, in two Bundles, which are 
call'd Crura Medullz Oblongatæ; upon them are 
the Protuberances call'd the Corpora Striata, and 
the Thalami Nerv. Opticorum. Theſe Crurs 
uniting form a Body call'd the Medulla Oblangata, 


upon which are four Prominences call'd the 


Na ita 
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Nates and Teftes. From the third Ventricle goes | 
1 ſmall Hole to the Conduit call'd Infundibulum, 

which enters the Subſtance of the Glandula Pitui- 

taria, ſituated in the Sella Turcica, in the Baſis of 

the Scull, and ſurrounded with a Plexus of ſome 

Branches of Arteries, call'd the Rete Mirabile. 

In the hinder Part of this Ventricle is another 

ſmall Hole. calPd Anus, in the upper Part of 

which is ſituated the famous Glandula Pinealis, 

which Deſcartes imagined was the Seat of the 

Soul. Theſe are the chief Parts of the Cerebrum, 

and give a general Idea of its Structure. 

Tus CEREBEL LUM is much leſs than 7he Cerebel- 
the Cerebrum, and is alſo compoſed of a Corti- lum. 
cal and Medullary Subſtance ; its Superficies con- 
ſiſts of Foldings like Segments of Circles, one 
within another; they grow leſs as they approach 
the fore and hind Part, where they ſeem to re- 
ſemble two Worms, and are therefore calPd Pro- 
ceſſus Vermiformes, The Part of the Medulla 
Oblongata, which is between the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum, is calPd the 1thmus. -The Uſe of The Uſe of the 
Function of the Brain (which is a Gland of the Brain. 
| Conglobate Sort) is to ſeparate the fineſt and moſt 

ſubtile Parts of the Blood, calPd Animal Spirits, 
which are received by the Nerves, and convey'd 
to all Parts of the Body ; in which they are the 
Cauſe of all that Senſation we call Feeling. 

True EYE is the noble Organ of Sight ; on Of the Ee, 
the external Parts it is adorn'd above with a 2 N 
curved Row of Hlairs, call'd the Eyebrow; and : 
cloſed with two Eyelids, which are edged with a 
Border of Hairs call'd Cilia. The Meeting of 
the Eyelids make two Corners call'd the greater 
and leſſer Canthus of the Eye; within the great 
Canthus lies the Glandula lachrymalis, which ſe- 
parates the Matter of Tears for moiſtening the 
Eye, and inner Membrane of the Noſtrils, 

H h 4 where 
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Fiva. 
Celerotica. 


Carnea. 


Choraiges. 


Uvea. 


Retina. 


Of the 21 22 
mours of the 
Eye. 


HEOUS. 


_ Cryſtalline. 


Fitreous. 


a ſmall Pipe through the Os Lachrymale. 


Eye. 
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where tis convey'd from the Lachrymal Bag by 
The 
Globe of the Eye is moved by four ſtrait Muſ- 
cles and two oblique ones, 

TRE Coats of the Eye are (1.) The 5 
Ziva, which makes the White of the Eye, and 
lines the inner Part of the Eyelids, joining the 
Globe to the Edges of the Orbit. (2.) The 
Sclerotica 3 it is thick, hard, and ſmooth ; opake 
behind, but tranſparent before, where it makes 


FS The Cornea, which is ſurrounded by the 
White of the Eye, and has a moſt exquilite Senſe. 


(4.) The Choroides ; it lies under the Sclerotica, 
and is much thinner than it. In this Coat is a 
ſmall Hole before call'd Pupilla, or Pupil of the 
(5.) The Uvea; it ſurrounds the Pupil, 
and by its muſcular circular Fibres contracts and 
dilates the Pupil as Occaſion requires; it lies on the 
Cryſtalline Humour ; the Outſide of this Coat is 
calPd the Iris, of different Colours in ſeveral 
People. On the Inſide is the Ligamentum Ciliare, 


by the Contraction of whoſe Fibres the Eye is 


made more prominent, and the Axis of Viſion 
lengthen'd. (6.) The Retina, or Net- like Ex- _ 
panſion of the medullary Fibres of the Optic 
Nerve over the Bottom of the Eye, upon the 
Surface of the Glaſſy Humour. On this Coat 
the Impreſſions of Objects are made, in order to 


be convey'd to the Senſory of the Brain. 


Tk Humours of the Eye are three, 12, 
(I.) The Aqueous, or Watry Humour; it lies 
under the Cornea, and makes the fore Part of 
the Globe. (2.) The Cryſtalline Humour; it 
lies next behind the Aqueous, it is the leaſt of the 
Humours, but the moſt denſe ; ; its Form 1s that 
of a double convex Lens; it is cover'd with a 
fine Coat calPd Aranea. (3.) The Vitreous or 


| glafly Humour; it is CEA 18 like the White f 


all 
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an Egg, fills all the hind Part of the Cavity of 
the Globe, 1s the largeſt of the three Humours, 
and is contain'd in a Coat of the ſame Name. 
By it the Cryſtalline is adjuſted to a proper Di- 
ſtance from the Retina for diftin Viſion, the 
Manner whereof has been already explained. ; 
TE EAR is the Organ of Hearing, and is Of the Far. 
next to be deſcribed. It is divided into the Ex- 
ternal and Internal Part; the External is divi- {ts External 
ded into the Pinna or upper Part, and Fibra or J at. 
Lobe, which is the lower. The Parts of the 
Pinna are the Helix, or circular Border of the 
Far; and Anti-belix, which is a Semicircle within 
the other: The lower End of this makes a Pro- 
minence calPd the Anti-tragus with reſpect to ano- 
ther oppoſite to it call'd the Tragus, by reaſon of 
ſome Hair that is on it. The Cavity made by 
the Extremities of the Helix and Anti-helix 1s 
call'd Concha. The Hollow in the Middle of the 
Ear is call d Avearium; from whence there goes 
a Paſſage to the Tympanum call'd Meatus Audi- 
torius. | | 
Ar the End of the Meatus Auditorius is a {ts Internal 
thin tranſparent Membrane placed a little ob-“. 
liquely acroſs the Paſſage, call'd the Membrana 
Tympani, or Head of the Drum ; for the Cavity 
behind this Membrane is call'd the Tympanum or 
Drum, in which there are four little Bones, from 
their Shape calPd the Malleolus or Hammer, the 
Incus or Anvil, the Stapes or Stirrop, and Os 
Orbiculare or round Bone. The next Cavity is 
calPd Veſtibulum, in the Os Petroſum ; into it open 
the ſemicircular Pipes of the third Cavity call'd 
the Labyrinth. The laſt Cavity of the Internal 
Ear is call'd Cochlea from its Likeneſs to a Snail's 
Shell. The Auditory Nerve, being finely ex- 
panded over the internal Surface of theſe Cavi- ' 
Les, receives the Impreſſions of the included Air 
| | according 
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external Air beating on the Membrana Tympani, 


Of the Noſe 


and its Parts. 
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according as 1t 1s agitated by the Motion of the 


thus exciting in the Sey/ory of the Brain the Ideas 
of Sounds. 

Taz NOSE is appointed not only for the 
Organ of the Senſe of Smelling, but alſo for an 
Emunctory to the Brain, and for Reſpiration. Its 
upper Part conſiſts of two Bones cloſely join'd 
together on the upper Side ; its lower Part is 
made of four Cartilages, two of which are fix'd 
to the two Bones aforeſaid, and alſo join'd on 
the upper Side ; the other two lie on the lower 
Ends of theſe, being tied thereto by a Membrane, 
and are calPd Alæ Narium. The Cavity of the 
Noſe is divided into two Parts, call'd Nares or 
Noſtrils, by a Partition bony on the upper Part, 
and cartilaginous on the lower : The upper End 
of each Noſtril divides into two Cavities, of 
which one goes to the Os Spongzoſum, and the 
other opens behind the Palate into the Mouth for 
Reſpiration. The Of Spongioſa fill the upper 
Cavity of each Noſtril, the feveral Lamina of 
which, being cover'd with a fine Membrane on 


which the Fibres of the Olfactory Nerve are 


Of the Mouth. 


Lips. 


Guns. 


fpread, become the immediate Organ of Smelling. 
The Cavity of the Noſe is cover'd with a glan- 
dulous Membrane ; its Glands ſeparate the Mat- 
ter we call Mucus, which, with the Hair grow- 
ing on it, calPd Vibriſi, prevent any Filth from 
aſcending too far into the Noſtrils. 

Taz MOUTH conſiſts of the Lips, the 
Gums, the Palate, the Uvnula, and the Glands 


of which in Order. (1.) The Lips are made up 
of ſeveral Muſcles, which give them all their 


various Motions for ſhutting and opening the 
Mouth, and 4wiculating the Voice. (2.) The 
Gums are a hard ſort of Fleſh form*d by the 


Union of the Pexioſteum and the internal Mem- 
| brane 
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brane of the Mouth; they are ſet about the | 
Teeth to keep them firm in their Sockets. (3.) 
The Palate, or Roof of the Mouth, is _ Palate. 
with a pretty thick Membrane, in which are a 
great Number of ſmall Glands, which diſcharge 
a Liquor for moiſtening and diſſolving the Ali- 
ments. (4.) The Uvyla is a Production of the V 
internal Membrane of the Mouth; its Subſtance 
is lax and glandulous; it hangs from the Roof 
of the Mouth about the Larynx, between the 
Tonſils; it is moved by two Pair of Muſcles, 
which give it Motions proper for articulating the 
Voice, and to prevent any thing's regurgitating 
into the Noſe in Deglutition. (5.) The Glands Glands Pp” 
of the Mouth are of ſeveral Sorts, as the Paro- Mouth. 
tides under the Ear, the Maxillares under the 
Jaw, the Sublinguales under the Tongue, the 
Tonjille, or Almonds, at the Baſis of the Tongue; 
with ſeveral other ſmall ones; all which ſerve to 
ſeparate the Saliva or Spittle to moiſten the Food 
in Maſtication. 

Tus TONGUE is the grand Organ of Of the Tongue. 
Taſte and Speech; it is connected to the Os Hy- 
vides and to the Larynx, by a Ligament in the 
Middle of its lower Side; it is of a muſcular Sub- 
ſtance, and is cover'd with two Membranes ; the 
external hath a great Number of Papillæ Pyra- 
midales, which ſeem to ſerve as Cafes to as 
Papillæ Nervoſe, which lie under them in the Papille 
internal Membrane. Theſe nervous Papillæ Nervaſæ. 
being made of the Extremities of the Guſtatory 
Nerve of the Tongue, are the immediate Organ 
of Taſting. The Tongue is moved by three 
Pair of Muſcles, the Stylogloſſus, Geniogloſſus, and 
Ceratogloſſus, and the Os Hycides, with Motions 
Proper for the forming and articulating the va- 


rious Sounds of Speech, 
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Of the Viſcera 


in the Thorax. 


TheQeſophagus 
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Tre Upper is join'd to the Middle Cavity of 
the Body by the Cervix or Neck, in which is 
the Jugulum or Throat; which contains two re- 
markable Parts, the Oefophagus, and the Trachea 
Arteria, or Wind-Pipe. i | 
Tux OESOPHAGUS, orGullet, is a long 
round Canal, by which the Aliments deſcend 


from the Mouth to the Stomach in the Abdomen: 


Pharynx. 


The Trachea 
Arteria. 


Larynx, 
its Cartilages. 


It is compoſed of three Coats, the firſt membra- 
nous, the ſecond fleſhy and muſcular; the laſt, or 
inmoſt, is white, and beſmeared with a ſoft ſlimy 
Subſtance, ſeparated by the Glands between this 
and the ſecond Coat, to facilitate the Deſcent of 
the Aliments in Deglutition. The upper End 
of the Gullet is calPd Pharynx, and is moved by 
two Pair of Muſcles, viz. the S:ylo-pharyngeus, 
and the Oeſophagæus, and the periſtaltic Motion 
of the fleſhy Fibres of its Coats ; by all which 
Deglutition, or Swallowing, is performed. 


THE TRACHEA ARTERIA, or Wind- 


Pipe, is the Paſſage from the Mouth to the 


Lungs. The upper End of it is call'd the 
Larynx; it lies below the Root of the Tongue, 
before the Pharynx; it is compoſed of five Car- 
tilages, the firſt call'd Scutiformis or Thyroides, 


the ſecond Cricoides or Annularis, the third and 


fourth Arytænoides; theſe make the Rimula callbd 


[ts Uſe. 


the Glottis : The fifth is the Epiglottis; this covers 
the Glottis or Mouth of the Larynx, ſo that none 
of the Aliments may deſcend thro' the Trachea 
in Eating and Drinking. The Tube of the 
Trachea is compoſed of annular Cartilages, which 
are at ſmall and equal Diſtances from one another. 
The hind Part of theſe Cartilages are membra- 
nous, for the Conveniencies of the Oeſopbagrs, 
which lies along that Part. The Uſe of the 
Larynx is to form and tune the Voice, and of 
the Trachea to convey Air to and from the 

| Lungs. 
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Lungs. This brings us to the Middle Cavity, 
in which we firſt meet with 

THE LUNGS; they are divided into two Of the Lungs. 
Lobes by the Mediaſtinum ; they are tied to the 
Sternum before, and to the Vertebræ behind. 
The Trachea divides into ſeveral Branches as it 
enters the Lungs ; which Branches, and their 
Subdiviſions, are calPd Bronch: ; the Cartilages 
of the Bronchi are perfectly annular; the Extre- 
mities of theſe Branches open into the Cavities 
of an infinite Number of Veſicles diſpoſed like 
Bunches of Grapes upon them : theſe make the 
peculiar Subſtance of the Lungs. In the Dilata- 
tion of the Thorax, the Air ruſhes into the ſaid 
Veſicles, and diſtends the Lungs ; this we call 
Taſpiration : But the Cavity of the Breaſt being 7»/piration. 
ſtraiten'd, compreſſes the Lungs, and expels the 
Air again, which is calPd Expiration. Theſe Expiration. 
two alternate Actions are the Office of the Lungs, 7eir Office. 
and abſolutely neceſſary to Lite. 

THE HEART is the next, and the nobleſt Of the Heart. 
Organ of Animal Life; its Situation has been 
aid, its Form is well known, its Subſtance is of 
muſcular Fleſh ; for the Heart is a Muſcle of 
various Orders of F ibres, by which means 1t 1s 
capable of Contraction and Dilatation. In the 7,, Auricles 
Heart are two large Cavities call'd Veniricles, andVentricles. 
the Right and the Left; above each of theſe is 
an Auricle or little Ear; in the Right Auricle 
opens the Vena Cava, and the Vena Pulmonalis 
in the Left. The Arteria Pulmonalis ariſes from e Circula- 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and the Aorta tion of the 
or Great Artery from the Left Ventricle. In the B. 
Dilatation of the Right Auricle the Blood ruſhes 
in from the Vena Cava, which, by its Contra- 
ction, is thruſt into the Right Ventricle, which, 
by its Contraction, drives it into the Pulmonary 


Artery, by which it is circulated thro? the Lungs, 
and 
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and then return'd by the Pulmonary Vein into the 
Left Auricle, and from thence into the Left Ven- 
tricle, which, in its Contraction, forces it into the 
Trunk of the Aorta, which carries it to all Parts 
of the Body; from whence *tis return'd by the 
Veins to the Right Auricle. And thus by an al- 
ternate Dilatation and Contraction (call'd the 
Diaftole and Diqſtole and Syſtole) of the Auricles and Ventricles 
Sole. of the Heart, the Circulation of Blood is effected, 

which is the proper Function of the Heart. 
Of the TRE THYMUS is another Viſcus of the 
Thymus. Thorax ; it is a conglobate Gland ſituated juſt 
under the Claviculz, is large in Infants, but 
grows leſs as they grow older. Its Uſe is ſup- 
poſed to be for a Diverticulum to the Chyle in 
| the Thoracic Duct of a Fætus. 
Of the Breaſts. TRE BREASTS are the laſt Parts obſer 
pVoable about the Thorax; they are ſituated on the 
external Part, one on each Side. Their Sub- 
ſtance is compoſed of a great Number of Glands 
of an oval Figure, which lie in a great Quantity 
of Fat. Their excretory Ducts, as they approach 
the Nipple, join and unite, till at laſt they form 
ſeven, eight, or more ſmall Pipes call'd Tubul! 
lactiferi, which communicate by ſeveral croſs 
Canals, and all terminate in the Extremity of 
the Nipple, where they pour out the Milk, ſepa- 
| rated by the Glands, in $4707. 
Of the Viera IEE VISCERA, or Bowels of the third or 
of the Abdomen loweſt Cavity, call'd the Abdomen, now come to 
be deſcribed. When the common Integuments 
and the Perilonæum are laid open, the firſt * 
that preſents itſelf to View, is 

The Omentum. TRE OMENTUM, or Cawl; this is a de- 
licate and fine double Membrane, interlarded 
with a great deal of Fat, and, like a Bag, con- 
tains and covers the greateſt Part of the Inte- 
INS. It is connected to the Liver, Spleen, 
Duodenum, 
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Duodenum, Colon, and Bottom of the Stomach. Sn 
Its Uſe is to contain and cheriſh the Inteſtines 
with gentle Warmth, and thereby promote Di- 

ſtion in the Stomach, and help the Concoction 
of the Chyle in the Guts; to lubricate and facili- 
tate their periſtaltic Motions, and to ſuſtain the 
Veſſels which go from the Spleen to the other 
Viſcera. 

TRE STOMACH is ſituated juſt under the Of She Slo- 
Midriff, is of a long, wide, and roundiſh Fi- mach. 
gure. It hath two Orifices ; by the Left, call'd 
Cardia, it is join'd to the Oęſophagus; and by 
the Right, calPd Pylorus, it is united to the firſt Pylarus. 
of the Inteſtines. It is made of four Coats; the 
external one is common, the ſecond is muſcular, 
being made of ſtrait and circular Fibres; the 

third is fine, thin, and wholly zervous; the 
fourth, and inmoſt, is full of Plaits and Wrinkles, 
in which are a great Number of Glands, which 
ſeparate a Liquor which beſmears the Cavity of 
the Stomach, and helps Digeſtion. The Sto- Dizefior. 
mach receives the Aliments by the Ozſophagus, 

which by the Action of its muſcular Coat, and 
fermenting Juices, are ſeparated, diſſolved, and 
reduced to a white liquid Subſtance, calPd Chyle, Chhyle. 
which is then protruded thro? the Pylorus into 
the Inteſtines; and this is call'd Digeſtion, which 
is the proper Office of the Stomach. 

THE INTESTINES, or Guts, are a long Of the Inte- 
and large Pipe, which reaches from the Pylorusſtines. 
to the Fundament in various Circumvolutions and 
Turnings. They are knit all along to rhe Edge 
of a Membrane call'd the Meſentery. They are 
compoſed of three Coats, of which the firſt is 
common, the ſecond is made of ſtrait and ſpiral 
Fibres, and the third and inmoſt Coat is rugous, 
or full of Plaits, call'd Valvulæ Conniventes, 
which retard the Progreſs of the Fæces. This 

> ERP Tube 
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Smell and Tube is divided into three ſmall and three great 
great Guts. Guts; the ſmall ones are the Duodenum, the 
Fejunum, and the Ileum; the great ones are the 
Czcum, the Colon, and the Rectum, the Extre- 
mities of which make the Anus at the Funda- 
ment. The Chyle entring the Duodenum hath 
its fine nutritive Parts abſorb'd by the Orifices of 
the Lacteal Veins, and the Remainder is, by the 
riſtaltic Motion of the Guts, gradually con- 
vey'd forward to be ejected by the Body as uſe- 
| leſs Excrements or Fzces. | 
Of the Meſen- THE MESENTERY is that Membrane 
128 Which hath the Guts connected to its circular 
Edge to prevent their entangling one with ano- 
ther; it is tied to the three firſt Vertebræ of the 
Venæ Lacteæ. Loins; upon it run the Venæ Lacteæ, or Lacteal 
Jeins, which imbibe the Chyle from the ſmall 
Vaſa Lympha- Guts; as alſo the Vaſa Lymphatica, or Lympha- 
m__ tic Veſſels. By theſe two Sorts of Veſſels the 
Cbyle and the Lympha are carried to the ſeveral 
Veſicular Glands of the Meſentery, from which 
go Lacteals of a larger Size, and carry the Chyle 
Receptaculum to the Receptaculum Chyli, which ſeems to be 
Chi. only a Bag formed by the Union of Lacteals and 
Tympbatics : It is ſituated between the great Ar- 
tery and Vertebræ of the Loins. From thence 
the Chyle, diluted with the Lympha, is convey'd | 
in a Tube through the Thorax (which therefore is 
Thoracic Duck. call'd the 7, horacic Duf) and then up the Neck; 
whence it is conducted to the Left Subclavian 
Vein, into which it is diſcharged by one or two 
Orifices, where it mixes, and is made to circulate 


with the Maſs of Blood, for the Nouriſhment of 


the Body. 
Of the Pan- THE PANCREAS, or 1 18 a 
creas. large Gland of the Conglomerate Sort ; it lies 


acroſs the Abdomen, reaching from the Liver to 
the Spleen ; its glandulous Subſtance ſeparates 
a Liquor 
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2 Liquor call'd the Pancreatic Fuice, which is : 
| convey'd by a Duct to the Duodenum, in order its Up. 


to dilute the Chyle, that it may the more caſily 
enter the Mouths of the Lacteal Veſſels. 
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Tues LIVER lies in the Right Hypochon- Of the Liver. 


drium; it is almoſt round, and pretty thick, 


convex on its upper Side, and ſomewhat concave 


on the under; its fore Part i is divided into two, 
where the umbilical Veſſels enter it. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Liver is glandulous, which ſepa- 
rates the Gall from the Blood brought thither by 
the Vena Porie, which is then carried ro the 


Veſica Fellis, or Gall-Bladder ; from hence goes Y/ca Feller. 


a Duct call'd the Ductus Cyſticus, which joins 


another from the Liver call'd the Porus Bilarius, Porus Bilarius 


in which the Bile is found; theſe two Ducts uni- 
ting form one call'd Ductus communis Choledo- 


cus. By this the Gall or Bile is carried allo to Bal, in Up. 


the Duodenum, to be mixed with the Chyle, in 


order to blunt or ſheath its Acids, that it may 


be ſo far attenuated as to be meetly diluted by 
the Pancreatic Fuice. 


Taz SPLEEN is ſituated in the Left Hy- Of the * 


pochondrium; between the Ribs and the 9 
it is tied to the Peritonæum, Diapbragm, and 


Onentum; it is of a Lead Colour, and an ob- 


long Figure. The Subſtance of the Spleen is 


compoſed of an Infinity of Membranes, which 


form little Cells and Cavities of different Figure 


and Bigneſs, always full of Blood. It is ſuppo- 


ſed to be a Reſervoir or Diverticulum to the arte- 


rial Blood in paſſing to the Liver for the Secre- 
tion of the Bile. 


Tus KIDNEYS are two, one on each Of the Kidneys: 


Side; the Right is under the Liver, the Left 
under the Spleen. Their Figure is well known, 
The Kidneys are Glands of the Conglomerate 
Kind, conſiſting of an infinite Number of little 
Tt Glands, 
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Glands, of a roundiſh Figure, in its outer Sub- 

Their U7. tance, which ſecern the Urine from the Blood 
brought to them by the Emulgent Arteries. 
The Urine is convey'd by ſmall Tubes, uniting 
in their Progreſs, and forming larger Bundles, 
whoſe Extremities pierce and diſcharge it into 
the Pelvis or Baſon, which is a Cavity form'd 

„. by the Dilatation of the Ureters, which are long, 
ſlender, and membranous Tubes that carry the 
Urine from the Kidneys to the Bladder, one on 
each Side. They are obliquely inſerted near the 
Neck of the Bladder. 

JusT above the Emulgent Veſſels are ſituated 
| two Bodies, one on each Side, call'd Capjulz 
The Renal Altrabilares, or Glandulz Renales, the Renal 
Glands. Glands, wrapt up in ſome Fat; they are often 

of different Figure, are biggeſt in a Fztus, and 
their Uſe is not yet known. 

Of the Bladder THE BLADDER 1s ſituated in the Dupli- 
cature of the Peritonæum, in the lower Part of 
the Abdomen. It is tied to the Navel by the 
Urachns degenerated into a Ligament. It is com- | 
poſed of three Coats; the firſt is common, the 
ſecond muſcular, the third is full of Wrinkles, 
and is both glandulous and nervous. It has a 

conſtrictive Muſcle around its Neck call'd 
its 1 88 Sphinfer Veſicæ, which prevents the Urine from 
running out continually. When the Bladder is 
full, the Urine is, by the muſcular Power of the 
- ſecond Coat, expell'd the Body thro? the Urethra, 
into which the Bladder opens. 

Of the Parts Wx are now arrived to the Parts of Genera- 

of Generation tion, which we ſhall give a ſhort Account of in 

ea both Sexes ; and firſt of thoſe in Men. 
Trax Parts ſerving to Generation in Men are 

Spermatic the following: (1.) The Spermatic Arteries, 

Arterie. which ariſe from the Aorta, a little below the 


Emulgents, and carry the Blood to the * 
or 
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for the ſeminal Secretion. (2.) The Spermatic Spermatic 
Veins ; theſe carry the Blood back again to the . 

Vena Cava. In their Progreſs, a little above the 


_ 7eftes, they divide into ſeveral Branches, which 


make various Inoſculations, till they come near 

the Abdomen, where they all unite into one 

Trunk, and from their Shape are calPd Corpora Corpora 
Pyramidalia. Theſe Veins and Arteries together Hramidalia. 
are call'd the Vaſa Preparantia. (3.) The Teſtes, Teſtes. 
or Teſticles; their Subſtance is vaſcular, or co : 
poſed of infinite the Plexus or Convolutions of the 

fine Branchery of the Spermatic Veſſels. They 

are two in Number, and are contain'd in a com- 

mon Integument, like a Purſe, calPd the Scro- Scrotum. 
tum; and each Teſticle hath two proper Coats, 

the outermoſt call'd Tunica Vaginalis or Ely- 


| throides ; the other is calPd Albuginea, becauſe 
ol its /hite Colour. The Teſtes are ſuſpended in 


the Scrotum by the Cremaſter Muſcle, which 
draws them up in Coitu. (4.) The Epididymis, Epidichmis. 


| which is a Body form'd on the upper Part of 


each Teſticle, by the ſeveral Mindings and Inter- 
vintions of a fine Tube, which receive the Se- 
nen immediately from the Tes. (5.) The fame 


| Tube or Canal, continuing and aſcending from . Def 
the Extremities of the Epididymis, form the rexrta. 


Vaſa Deferentia : "Theſe enter the Abdomen, and 
proceed with the Semen to (6.) The Veſiculæ Se- pycule 
minales, which are two in Number, one on each Seminales. 


Side, on the under Part of the Neck of the Blad- 
der. In theſe Veſicles the Semen is repoſited till 
| the time of Coition, when it is again received 


by the Yaſa Deferentia, and carried through the 


| Subſtance of (7.) The Praſtatæ, or Corpus Glan- Profate. 


ſum, whoſe Glands ſeparate a clear mucilagi- 
nous Humour, which in Coitu is carried into the 
Urethra, at the ſame Place where the Semen is 


| alſo diſcharged from the Vaſa Deferentia at the 


112 ſame 


Penzs. 


Corpora 


Cavernoſa. 


Glans. 


Præputium. 


Urethra. 


The Parts of 
Generation 
in Women. 


Vagina. 


ſame time. (8.) The Penis or Vard, whoſe Sub- 


the Extremity of the Penis in the Glans, which 


Cavernoſa, there runs a Pipe calPd the Urethra, 


Bladder, and the Semen injected into the Womb 
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ſtance is compoſed of two ſpongeous Bodies call 
Corpora Cavernoſa, which ariſe diſtinctly from 
the lower Part of the Os Pubis, and terminate at 


is always kept ſoit, moiſt, and very ſenſible, by 
a kind of Hood calPd Præpulium or Foreſkin, 
made by a Reduplication of the Skin of the Pen. 
On the under Side of the Penis, or the Corpora 


through which the Urine is diſcharged from the 


in the Act of Generation. 
THE Parts ſubſervient to the ſame Purpoſe in 
Women are, (I.) The Vagina, the external Ori. 


fice of which is the Pudendum, the two Labia of 


- which in Adults are cover'd with Hair. The 


ſoft Protuberance above is call'd Mons Veneris. 


Nymphe. 
Clitoris. 


Mmen. 


Urethra. 


Lacune. 


Womb or 
Matrix. 


call'd the Glanduls Myrtiformes, (g.) In thi. 
of the Urethra. (6.) In the Paſſage of the Vagiu 


Immediately within the Labia are, (2.) The 
Nymphe, one on each Side; they reſemble the 


red Membranes under the Throats of Pullets, 


In the Angle of the Vulva, next the Pubis, is the 


Extremity of (3.) The Clitoris, which is in Shape 
and Parts much like the Penis ii Men, but much 


leſs ; it is alſo erected, and becomes the Seat of 
Pleaſure in Acts of Venery. (4.) The Hymen; ii 
is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane o IM 
the Vagina; which, being ſet acroſs the Paſlage, WM » 
is broke at the firſt Embrace, and its Fibres con- 
tracing in three or four Places, form what arc 


Part of the Pudendum muliebre opens the Orifice 


open the Orifices of numerous excretory Ducts 
from Glands within the inner Membrane; the 
are call'd Lacunæ; they pour forth a viſcob 
Liquor for increaſing Titillation. (J.) The Vm 
or Matrix; it is joined to the Vagina, whidl 

commu 
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communicates with it by a ſmall Orifice. The 
Figure of the Womb is like that of a Pear; it is 


ql : 

t fituated between the Bladder and Strait Gut: Its 

_ Subſtance is compoſed of fleſhy Fibres of a muſ- 

y cular Nature, which render it capaBle of great 

„ Dilatation and Contraction: It is tied by two 

5, Sorts of Ligaments call'd Ligamenta Lata, or 
broad ones; and Ligamenia Rotunda, or round 

, ones; two of each. (8.) The Spermatic Arteries Spermatics. 


ne and Veins ſpent on the Ovaria, Womb, and Va- 

lb gina. (.) The Ovaria or Teſticles, which are Ovaria. 
near half as big as thoſe in Men, but are flattiſh 

in and ſmooth before Conception. (10.) The Tube Tube Falb. 


i- WM Fallopiane are ſituated one on each Side the Pi. 
of WW Womb; they ariſe from its Bottom by a narrow 

he Beginning, and dilate towards the Extremities in 

is, Form of a Trumpet, where they contract into a 


he ſmall Orifice ; from whoſe Circumference they 
the WI dilate into a broad jagged Membrane calPd 
15, WW Morſus Diaboli. Theſe are the Parts of Gene- Mor/usDiaboli 
the ration in Women. _ 
pe BY Wx are now come to ANGI1OLOGY, the Of Argiobyy. 
ich third great Part of Sarcology; and this compre- 
of W hiends three other Subdiviſions, vix. (1.) Neuro- 
t , or the Doctrine of the Nerves. (2.) Arte- 
of WF 720/ogy, of the Arteries; and (3.) Phlebotology, 
or, which treats of the Yeins. A little of each of 
on- theſe in brief muſt ſuffice. And firſt of 
are NEUROLOGY, which deſcribes the Nature, Nezrehyy. 
ths WF Number, Uſes, Sc. of the Nerves of the Human 
ie Body. A Nerve is a long and ſmall Bundle of 4 Nerve, 
gin very fine Pipes, or hollow Fibres, wrapt up in What, 
ct the Dura and Pia Mater; which laſt not only 
ther Wl covers them all in common, but every Fibre in 
cow particular, . 
om! Taz Origin or Beginning of all the Nerves is Their Origin. 
hig from the Medullary Subſtance of the Brain and 
Spinal Marrow, They generally ariſe by Pairs, 
1 vix. 
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viz. Ten Pair which come out of the Scull, and 
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30 from between the Vertebræ of the Back-Bone, 


The Nerves of THE 10 Pair of Nerves which ariſe from the 


the Brain. 
Olactory 
Nerves. 


Optic Nerves. 


Motores Oca- 
forum. 


Pathetics. 


Fifth Pair. 


Brain, and come out of the Scull, are as follows: 


(I.) The Olfactory Nerves ; they ariſe from the 


fore Part of the Baſis of the Brain, paſs thro” the 


Holes of the Os Cribriſorme, and are ſpread upon 
the Os Spongioſum in the Noſtrils. (2.) The 
Optic Nerves ; they proceed from the Corpora 
Striata and Thalami Nerv. Opt. thro? the foremoſt 
Holes of the Os Sphænoides into the Orbit of the 
Eye, where they ſpread upon the glaſſy Humour 
of the Eye. (3.) The Motores Oculorum; they 
ariſe from the Medulla Oblongata, and are ſpent 
chiefly on the Coats and Muſcles of the Eye, 
(A.) The Patbetics, which paſs thro? the Foramins 
Lacera, are wholly ſpent on the Muſcle of the 
Eye call'd the Obliguus Major. (g.) The Fifth 


Pair are the largeſt of the Brain, and each di- 


Sixth Pair. 
Auditory 


Nerves. 


Par Vagum. 


Guftatory 
Nerve. 


Tenth Pair. 


vides into three other Branches, which are ſpent 
on the Muſcles and Parts of the Face, Mouth, 
&c. (6.) The Sixth Pair is a ſmall one, wholly 
ſpent on the Abducent Muſcle of the Eye. (7. 
The Auditory Nerves; theſe paſs the Holes of 
the Os Petroſum, and are partly ſpent on the inter- 
nal Cavity of the Ear, and partly on the exter- 

nal Ear, and other Parts of the Mouth and Face. 

(8.) The Par Yagum ; it goes down the Neck, 

together with the Acceſſory Nerve, and dividing 

into various Branches, are ſpent on the Y\iſcers 

and other Parts of the Thorax, &c. (q.) The 

Guſtatory Nerve; it paſſes out of the Occipital 

Hole, and is diſtributed in the Body of the 

Tongue. (10.) The Tenth Pair is ſpent princt- 

pally on the oblique Muſcles of the Head. 


The Nerves of Or the Thirty Pair of Nerves from the Medull 


the Medulla 
| oͤpinalis. 


Spinalis, (I.) Seven Pair come out betwixt the 
Verlebræ of the Neck, and ere chiefly ſpent il 
numerous 
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numerous Branches on the Muſcles, Cc. of the 
Head, Neck, and Arms. (2.) Twelve Pair from 
the Vertebræ of the Back, of which the firſt goes 
to the Arm, the laſt to the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
men, and the reſt to the Intercoſtal Sc. Muſcles 
of the Ribs and Vertebræ. (3.) Five Pair from 
the Yeriebre of the Loins; theſe furniſh the 
Muſcles of the lower Belly, the Inguen, the Yard, 
Sc. with a Number of Branches; but the Trunk 
of the third and fourth join and make the ante- 


rior Nerve of the Thigh ; the laſt alſo enters the 
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Thigh. (4.) Six Pair come out of the Vertebræ 


of the Os Sacrum on the Foreſide. The firſt four 
Pair give ſome Twigs to the Parts in the Baſon; 
but their great Branches, with the laſt, and a 
Branch of the fourth of the Loins, make the 


| Sciatic Nerve, which goes down the hinder Part 


of the Thigh to the Leg and Foot, and is the 


largeſt Nerve in the Body. The fifth and 
fixth are ſmall, and diſperſed on the Bladder, 
Sphincter, and Privy Parts. 

TRE Uſe of the Nerves is to convey the Ani- 


mal Spirits, ſeparated from the Blood in the 


Brain and Spinal Marrow, to all the Parts of the 
Body, as being the ſuppoſed Organs which con- 
vey to the Mind the Impreſſions made on any 
Part, and thus effect what we call Senſation. _ 
ARTERIOQLOGY exhibits a View of 
the Doctrine of the Arteries, which are thoſe 
Tubes or Canals that convey the Blood from 
the Heart to all Parts of the Body. Each 


The Uſe of the 


Nerves. 


Ar ter 17 ology . 
Arteries, 
That. 


Artery is compoſed of three Coats, of which 


the middle one doth conſiſt of Spiral Fibres, 
which render it very elaſtic and contractile, and 
is the Cauſe of Pulſation in the Arteries. 

Taz great Arterial Trunk, whence all the 
the larger Branches proceed, ariſes from the Left 
| 8 Ventricle 
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The Aorta. Ventricle of the Heart, and is calPd the Aorta: 
It ſends out two ſmall Branches to the Heart it- 
Coranarie, Telf call'd Coronariæ; after this it aſcends a lit- 
tle, and then turning downwards forms the De- 
ſcending Trunk of the Aorta. From the upper 
Side of the Crook it ſends out three Branches 
two on the Left Side, viz. the Subclavian, and 
one Carotide ; and one on the Right Side, wiz, 
the Right Subclavian, from which ariſes the 
Right Carotide Artery. 
Subclavianss IHE Subdavian Arteries on each Side ſend 
out the Mediaſtinal and Mammary Branches to 
the Breaſts, the Cervical to the Neck and Head; 
and then the Subelavian paſſing the Muſculus Sca- 
lenus, goes to the Arm, and is call'd the Ax1l- 
Carotidess lary Artery, The Carotide Arteries aſcending 
the Neck furniſh all the Parts of the Head and 
Brain with proper Branches. | 
Deſcending Tk Deſcending Trunk of the Aorta ſends out 
e of - 5 firſt the Bronchial to the Lungs, then the Inter- 
r coſtal Arteries in the Thorax; to the Diaphragm 
it gives the Phrenic Branch; and entring the 4. 
domen it ſends out the e which divides into 
two Branches; one to the Right, which gives 
the Gaſtric to the Stomach, the Cyſtic to the Gall- 
Bladder, the Epiplois to the Omentum, &c. the 
other to the Left, which ſends the Splenic to the 
Spleen, & c. Then the Aorta ſends out the Me- 
ſenteric to the Meſentery, the Adipoſe to the Re- 
nal Glands, the Emulgents to the Kidneys, the 
Spermatics to the Tefticles, the Lumbares to the 
Muſcles of the Loins. Here it divides into two 
large Trunks call'd the Thac Arteries; each of 
which 1s again divided into the External and In- 
ternal Iliac. The Internal iends Branches to the 
Parts in the Pelvis, the Pudenda, and Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, Thighs, &c. The External Iliac, 


leaving 


* I 2 _ 
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leaving the Cavity of the Abdomen, ſends out the 


Etigaſtric to the Muſculus Refius, and the Pu- 


denda to the Privities; then going down the 
Thigh and Leg, it is calPd the Crural Artery, 
which ſpends itſelf in various Branches on the 
Muſcles thereof. So much for the Arteries; next 
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PHLEBOTOLOGY teaches the Doctrine of PB/berolgy. 
the Veins, which are only a Continuation of the Yeins, wwhar. 


extreme Capillary Arteries, which is what the 


Anatomiſts call the Anaſtomoſis of the Veins and 4rafomejes. 


Arteries. They return the Blood to the Heart 


in numberleſs Branches, which, uniting as they 
approach it, form at laſt three large Trunks of 


Veins, viz. the Cava deſcendens, which brings the D Cave. 


Blood back from all the Parts above the Heart ; 
the Cava Aſcendens, which returns it from all the 


Parts below the Heart; and the Vena Porte, Vena Porte. 


which carries the Blood to the Liver for the Se- 
cretion of the Bile. SDA 

Tux chief Branches of the Veins correfpond 
to thoſe of the Arteries, as coming from the ſame 
Parts to which they go, and have therefore the 
ſame Names in general; as the Subclavians, the 
Carotides or Fugulars, the Cervicals, Mammaries, 
Axillaries, Emulgents, Spermatics, Iiacs, &c. with 
ſome few having proper Names. 


TE Coats of the Veins are of courſe the ſame Veins have 
no Pulſation, 


with thoſe of the Arteries; only the Muſcular 
Coat is as thin in all the Veins as it is in the Ca- 
pillary Arteries, and conſequently there is not 
that Elaſticity and contractive Power in theſe as 
in them; nor is there any Pulſation, becauſe the 
Blood enters the Yeins in a continued even Stream, 
and moves from a narrow Chanel into a wider, 


and 


and ſo does not preſs againſt the Sides of the 


Veins as againſt thoſe of the Arteries, 


THE 


cb. 
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Tux /eins perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
| alſo other Ducts, as the Lympbatics, the Thoracic 
The Valven. Dult, &c. have thin Membranes or Valves placed 
in their Cavities, which open with the Courſe 
of the Blood or Fluid, and give it a free Paſ- 
ſage; but are cloſed by the refluent Blood, and 
ſo hinder its Regreſs. Such is the admirable Pro. 
vidence of Nature in all ber Handy-works ! 


— — — 
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Of PHARMACY: or the Art 
of Compounding MEDICINES. 


N W HARMAC Yi is the Art of ma- Pharmacy de- 
© [3 J aJ) I king Medicines ; and it hath been fe. 
D) ll uſually diſtinguiſh'd into two 

. Kinds Chy mia] and Ga 

WY 2 Chymical De mary is the Art of Cha 

* s making and procuring Medicines 
by the 8 of Chymiſtry, or the Action 
of Fire on Natural Bodies, reſolving and redu- 
cing them to their ſimple conſtituent Parts, as 
Spirits, Oils, Salts, &c. But the Galenical Phar- Galenical. 
macy is that which prepares Medicines, after the 
Method of Galen, in a more groſs Manner from 
the whole Subſtance of Vegetables ; and not only 
ſo, but alſo compounding the various Parts of the 
ſame Plant, and likewiſe of divers Plants toge- 
ther, to anſwer the Intentions of Phy/ic. 
Tux Buſineſs of making Medicines of the Pharmace- 
Galenic Kind is call'd Pharmacopeia, and he who Pia, what. 
actually performs it is calPd Pharmacopæius, or, 
vulgarly, an Apothecary: But he 1s alſo calFd 
Pharmacopola, from his ſelling or vending of Pharmace- 
Medicines. Moreover, the Weighing and Mea- pola. 
ſuring out proper Quantities of Ingredients for a 
compound Medicine is calPd Diſpenſation; and 
a Book containing Rules directing ſuch Quanti- 
ties is calPd a Diſpenſatory ; as that of the Col. Diſpenſatory. 
lege, Quincy, and others. Laſtly, thoſe Simples 
which are uſed in the Shops, and the compound 
Medicines made of them, are call'd Officinal Sim- 
ples and C ompoſitions. 


RI D 
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—_—— FHARMACY. 
Of the Weights Tux WEIGHTS which the Apothecary uſeth 
1 in making and compounding his Medicines, with 
PoPecaritts the Characters by which they are repreſented-in 
Preſcriptions and Books, are as follows: t#, a 
Pound; Z, an Ounce ; 3, a Dram or Drachm ; 
Da Seruple | gr. a Grain; is, Half of a thing; 
M, an Handful P, a Pugil, one eighth Part of 
an l; P. . Equal Quantities; q. ſ. a 
ſufficient Quantity ym; S. A. 8 to Art; Cong. 
a Gallon; Cochl. a Spoonful, And in regard 
of Numbering, inſtead of Figures they uſe the 
Numerical Letters ; as, i, ii, iii, iv, v, Cc. for 
. Tous Fi, Iii, Z111, &c. fignifies 
I, 2, 3, Ounces: And tbſs, or Iſs, is half a 

Pound, or half an Ounce, 

Abbreviatures AGAIN, in Preſcriptions to the Shop, 5 ſigni- 
fies Recipe, or take; a, of each; m. Mix; f. m. 
make a Mixture; f. mate; h. m. Medicinal 
Hours; h. ſ. the Hour of Sleep, or going to 855 

A Table of Apothecaries Weights is as fol 


T wenty Grains, gr. xx.) Jl. One Scruple. 
Three Scruples, Dili. 5 31. One Drachm. 
Eight Drachms, Zviii. Pn Zi. One Ounce, 
Twelve Ounces, Ixil. tb1. One Pound. 


Alſo one Cochl. or Spoonful is about 31s, or halt 


an Ounce; and one Cong. or Gallon is tbviii, or 


eight Pounds. 
Ofcinal Sin- OFFICINAL SIMPLES are all the 
Flies. Parts or Subjects of the three Kingdoms of Yege- 


tables, Animals, and Minerals, that are uſed in 
the Shops for making compound Medicines. Of 
theſe, Vegetables make the Subſtance of the Gale- 
nical Pharmacy which we here treat of ; Animals 
and Minerals being referr'd to the Chymical. Ve- 
getable Simples are diſtributed, by Diſpenſatory 
Writers, into Herbs, Ilowers, Barks, Roots, 5 
Seeds; 
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Seeds; to which may be added the ſeveral Gums 
or inſpiſſated Juices of ſome Plants. 


ConcERNING the Gathering and Preſerva- Rules to be ob- 
tion of theſe Simples, it is requiſite to obſerve the 3 
following Rules or Maxims. As concerning * 


Herbs : (I.) They are of the greateſt Virtue 
when beginning to flower, and therefore ſhould 
be then gather'd. (2.) They ſhould be gather'd 
when they are perfectly free from Rain or Dew, 
or they will turn black in drying. (3.) They 
ought to be dried in the Shad, for too great Heat 
era their Moiſture and diminiſhes their beau- 
tiful Verdure. (4.) The freſher they are brought 
into Uſe the better; though ſome may be kept 
much longer than others. (5.) So long as the 
freſh Colour they are dry'd with continues, they 
may be eſteem'd good in Medicine, but no 
longer. (6.) They are much better for Decoction 
and | Diſtillation when dried than green; becauſe 
their Saline and Volatile Parts will not well mix 
with a Menſtruum, till their native ag or 
Water be evaporated. 


ConcERNING Flowers, obſerve (1.) That and Flewers, 


they. alſo be gather'd dry. (2.) They ſhould be 
gather'd when they are fol blown, unleſs ſuch as 
are order'd to be uſed in the Bud; as Red Roſes 
for Conſerves, &c. (3.) They are better dried in 
the Sun than in the Shade; becauſe the quicker 
they dry, the better they preſerve their Scent and 
Colour. (4.) They muſt be carefully kept ſo as 
not to grow muſty, and the cloſer the better. (5.) 
If they ſeem to give, they muſt be expoſed 
again to the warm Sun; and two or three ſuch 
Airings will prevent that Fault for the future. 
(6.) They loſe in a great Meaſure their Vir- 
tues with S's Scent and Colour, and therefore 
ſhould be kept no longer than theſe endure. 


Seeds 


/ 
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and Seeds. Seeds ſhould be gather'd dry, and when ready 
to ſhed. Fruits are beſt when full ripe ; unleſs 


ſuch whoſe Efficacy depends upon the Auſterity 
of their Juices ; and ſuch zo? quite ripe are the 
better. 
Roots. Roots are beſt taken up in the Beginning of 
the Spring, for Reaſons obvious to all. 
Barks. 
many will keep a long time without percepti- 
ble Decay; and the ſame holds true of Woods 
of all kinds. 
Gums, &c. Gums, and inſpiſſated Fuices, are the better the 
ffeer they are from Droſ and Mixture; but are 
ſeldom fit for Uſe. 
Of the vari- Or theſe Simples are made and compounded 
ous Medicines the various Officinal Medicines, or thoſe that ſtand 
mn Pharmay. ready prepar d for Uſe in the Apothecary's Shop. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral Kinds, under various 
Forms, and made in different Manners, As (1.) 
Waters. (2.) Spirits. (3.) Oils. (4.) Decoctions. 
(5.) Infuſions. (6.) Syrups. (7.) Honeys. (8.) 
Fuices. (g.) Wines. (10.) Tinctures. (11.) Elixirs. 
(12.) Conſerves. (13.) Sugars. (14.) Confections. 
(15.) Electuaries. (16.) Troches, (17.) Pills. 
18.) Pouders, or Species. (19,) Balſams. (20.) 
Ozntments or Unguents. (21.) Cerates. (22.) Plai- 
fters : With ſome other Forms; beſides thoſe of 
Extemporaneous Preſcription 3 all which I ſhall 
treat of in Order, ſhewing their Nature, and the 
Manner of making them. 


Of Officinal THE OFFICINAL WATERS are of 


Waters. two Sorts, Simple or Small, and Compound or 
Semple Water, Strong Waters. A Simple Water is that which is 
What. drawn from any particular Sort of Plant by itſelf 


by a Cold Still. It is deſign'd to draw out the 


Virtues of any Herb, Flower, Seed, Root, &c. 


which may be more conveniently given in that 
Form than any other. They anſwer but very 


ſlight 


Barks are the better for being freſh dried, tho 
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flight Purpoſes in Medicine, being able to affect 
no Parts but the Nerves and Animal Spirits: 
And conſequently none are of Value but thoſe 
which are drawn from the Aromatic Claſs of Ve- 
getables, or which yield a notable Scent or Taſte; 
and even theſe Waters are ſeldom uſed but as 
Vehicles to Things of greater Virtue, 
SIMPLE WATERS are thus made: How made. 
Take a proper Quantity of the propoſed Vegeta- | 
ble, freſh gather'd, and whole, and commit it 
pure and without Mixture to the Cold Still, 
where let it be kept for a long time in a mild and 
gentle Heat, not exceeding that of the Summers 
Sun, by means of a ſoft well-regulated Fire; 
which forcing off the Vapour or moſt volatile 
Part of the Plant, it is condenſed by the large 
Pewter Head, and trickles down the Sides 
thereof into a proper Veſſel placed at the End of 
the Roſtrum to receive it. 2 
COMPOUND or STRONG WATERS Compound 
are ſuch as are drawn from a Compoſition or Mix- ater, what, 
ture of Vepetable Subſtances infuſed in Spirits and i Here made 
drawn off with an Alembic. I ſhall give an Ex- 
ample in making the compound Bryony Water. 
Take Fuice of Bryony Roots T6vi. Leaves of Rue, 
Mugwort, a fbii. Savin m. iii.  Peverfew, 
Catamint, Pennyroyal, a m. ii. Baſil, Dittany 
of Crete, a m. iſs. Orange- Peels iv. Myrrö iu. 
Caſtor Zi. Infuſe all in Spirit of Wine ſbvüi. 
and after proper Maceration, raiſe a moderate 
and regular Fire to draw it off. 
DISTILUD SPIRITS differ little in P:##/td 
the Manner of making from the Compound Ma- 2: 
ters, and indeed are nearly allied in their Natures 
alſo z as will appear from the following Exam- 
ple of the Spirit of Caſtor. 
Take the beſt Ruſſia Caſtor Ziv. Flowers of La- 
vender Ji. Sage, Roſemary," a Iſs. Cinna- 
mon 
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mon zvi. Mace and Cloves a zii. Spirit of 
Wine tbvi. Digeſt and draw off the Spirit in a 
Retort with a Sand- Heat. 8 
Or OILS there are ſeveral Sorts, as may be 
ſeen in the Chapter of Chymitry, I ſhall only 
here take notice, that the Officinal Pharmacy hath 
to do only with Simple and Compound Oils, 


either by Expreſſion, or by Decoction and Infuſion, 


Simple Oils by Expreſſion are obtain'd from the 
moſt ozly Parts of Vegetables, which are dry'd, 


to the intent that as much of their Acid and Water 


may fly off as poſſibly can, and then the Remain- 
der is well bruiſed and put to a ſtrong Preſs, that 
being work' d forces out the Oil. Thus the Oi 
of Sweet Almonds is expreſs'd from the Kernels; 
and thus Oils are to be made from the Kernels 


of moſt Fruit. Oils by Iufuſion are made by 
taking a Quantity of the proper Parts of the pro- 
poſed Vegetable and bruiſing the ſame; it is fer 
to macerate in a Quantity of ſome ſort of Oil for 


the Space of a Week, then it is ſimmer'd in a 


Bath Heat, and the Oil preſs'd out; after which 


the Vegetable is put into it afreſh, and managed 
in the ſame Manner as before; and the Opera- 


tion repeated a third time. The Compoſition is 


to ſtand about 40 Days, and then the Oil is ſet 
by for Uſe, without preſſing out the Plant. 
Ix making Compound Oils, there are taken ſe- 
veral Sorts of Herbs, Sc. of a like Quality, 
which are to be macerated together in Vine and 
Oil for ſome Days, and then boil'd over a gen- 
tle Fire, till the Wine is evaporated, and then 
the Oil is ſtrain'd off, and kept for Uſe. For 
Example, take the Compound Oil of Coſtus. 
Tate of the Bitter Coſtus Roots Fii. of Caſſa 


Wood Zi. Tops of Marjoram viii. groſsly bruiſe 


them together, and macerate them for two Days 
in Ixil. of aromatic White-Wine, and 15 
0110 
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with Iii. of Olive Oil waſbd in White-Wine, 
let them be boiPd to the Conſumption of the Wine 
S. A. then let the Oil be ſtrain d off for Uſe. 
INFUSION is that Part of Pharmacy Infaſon. 


whereby the Virtues of Plants, Roots, Hlowers, 
Kc. are drawn out by letting them ſteep only in 
ſome convenient Menſtruum ; and this is con- 
cern'd in Bodies of a laxer Texture than thoſe 


which require the next Operation of Decoction, 


and whoſe Parts are ſo light as not to admit of a 
greater Motion without Danger of flying away in 

Vapour. Take for an Example the Infuſion of 
Sena. 

Take of Alexandrian Sena ziſs. of the Leſſer Car- 
damom Seeds zii. Salt of Tartar 3ui. pour upon 
them 161. of boiling Water, and ſtrain out when 
cold, for Uſe. 


DECOCTTION is that Proceſs by which DecoGinr. 


the Virtues of Vegetables are drawn out in Boiling 


them over a gentle Fire in Water or ſome proper. 


Menſtruum ; and thus the Decoction or Apozem is 
more fully impregnated and ſaturated with thoſe 
Parts of the Subject that are more readily ſoluble 
in boiling Water. The cloſer, denſer, and hea- 
vier any Subject i is, and the more Oil or Ręſin it 
contains, the leſs it is fit for Decoction; and 
therefore ſuch require to be kept a good while in 
a State of Digeſtion, to prepare them for this Ope- 
ration; wherein alſo they muſt be the longer de- 
tain'd before they will give out their Oil. For 
| Example, take the Form of the Common De- 
cotton for Glyfters. 
Take of the Leaves of Mallows, Violets, Pelliury 
of the Wall, Beets and Mercury, à m. i. of Ca- 
nomile Flowers P. ii. of Sweet Fennel Seed Iſs. 
of Linſeed zii. and boil in a ſufficient Quantity 
of Water to yield a Pint when ſtrain d. | 
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Of PHARMACY. 
SYRUPS are Forms of Medicines well 

known, being the FJuices, Decoftions, &c. of 

Herbs and Drugs boiPd up with Sugar to a proper 


Conſiſtence; and therefore nothing ſhould be 
brought into this Form but what 1s conveniently 


drawn out by Decoction, as an aqueous Men- 


How made. 


Of Honeys. 


Rob or &. apa. 


ſtruum, or the expreſß d Juices of Plants, Fruits, 
Sc. for any volatile or ſpirituous Subſtances will 
either be loſt in making, or not long continue in 
the Compoſition. The more, likewiſe, any 
Thing is diſpoſed to Fermentation, the leſs it 
is fit for this Form; and therefore the Juices of 
Fruit ſooneſt decay in Syrups. Such Ingredients 
therefore whoſe Virtues conſiſt in their moſt ſolid, 
permanent, ſaline, and terreſtrial Parts, and fo 
may be drawn out by an Aqueous Medium, are 
the only Subjects of this Claſs or Form of Medi- 
cines. And of ſo ſmall Conſequence is any 
Syrup, that their chiefeſt Uſe and Efficacy is that 
of ſweetening Fuleps; and even for that Inten- 
tion plain Sugar has got the Preference in the pre- 
ſent more honeſt Practice. Here follows an Ex- 
ample of making the Syrup of Citron-Peels. 

Take the outer yellow Citron-Peels full ripe and 

freſh zv. Kermes Berries, or the imported 

Juice thereof zii. Spring-Water ti. ſteep them 

together all Night in a Bath-Heat, and to the 

ſtrain d Liquor put tbiils. of fine Sugar, and 

with a moderate Heat boil up to the Conſiſtence 

of a Syrup. | 
After this Manner are prepar'd Syrups from the 
Peels of Oranges, Lemons, &c. 

HONEYS are made either by mixing the 
Flowers of a Plant with Honey clarified, or elſe 
by boiling the Juice of the Plant and Honey to- 
gether to a due Conſiſtence. There is a Form 
calPd a Rob or Sapa, which is when a Deco: 


of the Juices of Plants and Sugar is evaporate 
4 
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till one half is conſumed : But if the ſaid Deco- | 
gion be exhaPd away to a third Part, the Re- * 
mainder is call'd Defurtum. When it is evapo- Defurtum, 
rated to that Conſiſtencę that a Drop let fall on 
a cold Marble will there congeal ſo as to tremble 

when it is touch'd, or ſhook, it is calPd a Jellh; Jelhy. 
| though this Word be ſometimes applied to the © 
freſh Juices of Fruits and Plants, and to ſome 
Broths of animal Subſtances: Laſtly, when a De- 
cotion is ſo far exhaPd away, that it acquires the 
Conſiſtence of ſtiff Honey, or will not ſtick to the 
Fingers when cald, *tis calPd an Extract; and Extras, 
| this is of two Sorts, viz. the Aqueons and the Re- 
| ſnous ; the firſt being made with Water, the 
other with Spirits of Mine; but both of them are 
| ſaline, fat, bitter Subſtances, and always appear 
of a very black Colour. | | 

THE INSPISSATED FUICES of I-þifated 
Plants are made by bruiſing the Plants when Jlces. 
young and freſh, and expreſſing their Juices, 
| which are to be boil'd and exhal'd to a due Con- 
ſiſtence. . 
ME DICATED WINES are made by Medicated 
only infuſing or digeſting proper Subjects in 7 
common Wine ; as may appear by this Exam- 
ple of the Steel-Wine. 5 
Take Filings of Steel Zi. Saffron in Powder zii. 

Mountain Wine, Is. let them fland in Infuſion 

three Days, frequently ſhaking them, and then 
_ filter and keep for Uſe.. | 
TINCTURES, in like manner, are made Tin2ares. 
by Digeſtion of Ingredients in ſtrong Liquors or 
Spirits; which being ſaturated with the Virtues 
thereof are ſtrain'd or drawn off by a gentle 
<4 As for Inſtance, in the Tincture of Rhu- 
arb: 

Take of Rhubarb Ziſs. of the leſſer Cardamom 

Seeds and Saffron A zii. of Liquoriſe Roots 3ſs. 
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Elxairs. 


Conſerves. 


Oupars, 


Of PHARMACY. 
of French Brandy ti. digeſt them 8 or 10 
Days, and decant off the Tincture for Uſe. 

An ELIXIR is a Form of Medicine made 


by ſtrovg Infuſion, where the Ingredients are al. 


moſt diſſolv'd in the Menſtruum, and give it a 
thicker Conſiſtence than a Tincture. This Form 


hall be exemplified in the Elixir of Life, as fol- 


lows. 
Take Nutmegs, Mace, Cinnamon à Zi. Cloves 
3s. the outer Rinds of Oranges and Citrons 

a zit!. Saffron Zii. digeſt all together in a Sand. 
Heat in tin. rectiſied Spirits of Wine fir 

| 7 Days; and pour off the clear Part far 

7 

CONSERVES are a well-known Compo- 
ſition in the Shops; it is a Form contriv'd to 
keep and preſerve the Herbs, Flowers, Peel, 
Roots, or Fruits, of Vegetable Simples as near as 
poſſible to what they were when freſh gather'd; 
and this 1s done by beating them up in a Marble 
Mortar with triple the Quantity of Loaf-Sugar, 


till the Particles of the Simples are ſo blended 


with the Sugar, that they can't be diſtinctly di- 
cern*d. But for thoſe Simples which are leſs if 
or ſucculent, a double Quantity of Sugar will do; 
and for ſome Fruit, and their Pulps, yet leſs wil 
ſerve. Theſe, like Syrups, anſwer no more im- 

ortant Intentions than mixing with, and render- 


ing palatable other things of real Efficacy. 


SUGARS, rather a Part of the Confeionr's 
than Apothecary's Art, are either Simple or Com 


pound. Simple Lozenge Sugar is made by pouring 
Sugar which has been ſufficiently boil'd with half 


its Quantity of Damaſk-Roſe-Water, on a Mar- 
ble; and there, when cold, cut into Tablets or 
Lozenges. Compound Lozenge Sugar is made by 


mixing a Compoſition of Ingredients in. Species wa 
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the Sugar, which is brought to a proper Conſiſt- 


ence and made into Tablets, as before. 
A CONFECTION is a Sort of Medicine 
compounded with dry Ingredients of many Kinds, 


which are proper to be given in Subſtance, being 


mix d and made into a Conſiſtence that will not 
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Confections. 


preſently run, with Honey or Syrup. Thus for 


Example the Confection of Kermes is made. 

Take the beſt ſcented Roſe-Water ii. the Juice 
of Kermes Berries T6111. of the whiteſt Sugar Fi. 
boil them almoſt to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and 
then ſtir in the Powders of the beſt Cinnamon 
and Aloes-Wood, a Zvi. and make them into a 
Confection, S. A. 


AN ELECTUARY 1s little different from Zlectuaries. 


a Confection, being made of Conſerves, Powders, 


| Species, &c. into the Conſiſtence of Honey, or the 


Pap of a roaſted Apple, to be made-into Boles 


| upon occaſion. When this Form of Medicine is 


100 thin, it is apt to ferment; and when too thick, 


it is apt to candy; and both theſe Inconvenien- 


cies alter and impair the Virtues of the Ingredi- 


| ents; and therefore ?tis a little to be wonder'd at 


that Confections or Electuaries ſhould be ſo much 
in Uſe, while other Forms infinitely ſuperior in 
all Reſpects lie neglected, or unthought of, ſays 


a learned and judicious Author. Take an Ex- 
| ample of the Form in the Compoſition of the 
| Pefforal Electuary, as follows. 


Take the Juice of Liquoriſe and of Sweet- Al- 
monds a iſs. of Pine Leaves Ii. of Hyſſop, 
Maiden- Hair, Florentine Orrice, Nettle Seeds, 
and round Birth-Wort, a ziſs. Seeds of Creſſes, 
and Elicampane-Root, a 31s. of Honey Zxiv. 
and make them into an Electuary. 


TROCHES or LOZENGES are a Form Pocbes or 
of Medicine not ſo much in Uſe in the modern Lexenges. 


as in the antient Practice. It ſeems deſign'd to 
K k 3 | preſerve 
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Pill. 


is cut out into Troches or Lozenges ; which are to 


Paſte or Maſs, with a Quantity of Syrup ; and i 


into a ſmall round Ball or Pill, it ſhall be able to 


R M A C V. 
preſerve in readineſs for preſent Uſe, Subſtances 
which ſtood in need of ſome Preparation, in 
powdering, &c. and which by lying in dry | 
Powder would likewiſe be ſubject to decay ſooner 
than in this Form. The Compoſition con: ts in 
various Ingredients reduced to Powder and work- 
ed up into a Paſte with Mucilages or other vil. 
cous Subſtances, which is roll'd out thin like x 
Pancake, and then with a proper Inſtrument it 


be held and diſſolv'd in the Mouth to anfwer the 
Intentions of Balſamics and Pectorals. The Me- 
thod of making the bite Troches of Rhaſes is thus 

exemplified, . - 
Take of Ceruſs waſhed with Roſe- Water zx. if 
Sarcocolla 5111. of Starch zii. of Gum-Arabic 
and Tragacanth a Zi. of Camphire Zſs. and 
make them into a Paſte with Roſe-Water, to be 

cut into Troches. . 0 85 

PILLS are a Compoſition of divers Ingre- 
dients reduc'd to Powder, and made into a hard 


of that ſpecial Conſiſtence that when on any Occi- 
ſion a ſmall Part of it be taken and work'd up 


retain that Form and Conſiſtence without Alters- 
tion. This Compoſition in the Shops contains 
now but little beſides what is of a Cathartic Ii 
tention z Alteratives requiring more room than 
here is allow'd for a Doſe, which is generally 
or 6 Pills, whereas they would require 15 or 20 
for a Doſe. Nothing ſhould enter this Form 
that is ſolvable in Air, as ſome Salts ; or apt t 
ferment, as Volatile Salts, &c. You have a pie 
per Example of making this kind of Medicine i 
the Greater Pill Cochiæ, as below. 
Take of Hiera-Picra zx. of the Troches of Abu. 
dal ziliſs. of Diagrydium 3iils, of the moſt 705 
| ol 
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nous Turpeth zv. and make them into a Conſiſt- 
ence fit for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Syrup of Buckthorn, S. A. e 
POW DERS or (in ſome Caſes calPd) Spe- Powders. 
ies, are well enough known without Deſcription, 
Tis true that Powders and Species did originally 
fignify different Things; for Powders were a 
Compoſition of divers Ingredients reduced to 
that Form ; but Speczes was a Word appropri- 
ated to thoſe /imple Ingredients out of which others 
more compounded were made ; and even now 
Cuſtom has, without any juſt Propriety, affix'd 
it to ſome Aromatic and Cathartic Powders, which 
are Compoſitions of various Things; as Species 
Diambræ, &c. Drugs and Simples are reduced 
to Powder by a twofold Operation, viz. Pul- palverixation 
verization, which is a beating and pounding of 
dry Ingredients together in a Mortar, till they are 
entirely reduced to a Duſt or fine Powder. And 
| Secondly, Levigation, which is a grinding hard, Levigation. 
ponderous, brittle Subſtances, as Coral, Tutty, | 
| precious Stones, Shells, &c. upon a Marble-Stone | | 
with a Muller, till they are thereby reduc'd to a bl 
light ſubtil Powder, when dry. But the grind- bl 
| ing Inſtruments had need be very hard, or elſe FO 
they will ſo far wear away as to make no incon- 
| fiderable Part of the Medicine themſelves. Into 
this Form many Materials are reduc'd which are 
| Intended to be given in Subſtance; and therefore | 
they ſhould be clean, dry, well pick'd, and in T1 
the greateſt Perfection in all reſpects. 1 
| BALSAMS are either Native or Factitious; Balſams. 
the Native Balſam is an Humour or Juice exud- | 
ing from ſome Sort of Foreign Trees, as the Opo- 
balſamum in Africa, and others of Tolu, Peru, &c. 
Factitious Balſams are thoſe Compoſitions in the 
Shops which are made of the native or ſimple 
balſams, together with ſeveral other Things of a 
K K 4 cognate 
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cognate Nature; and ſometimes it is applied to 
Liquors drawn from Gums and re/inous Subſtances 


by the Help of a vinous Spirit: But by Balſams 


are moſt commonly underſtood thoſe Officinal 
Forms of Medicines as are of a thick, odoriferous, 
oily and penetrating Subſtance, and of a Conſi- 
ſence thicker than Oil, and thinner than that of 
an Ointment. I ſhall inſtance in making the 


Adoplectic Balſam, which is thus: 


Take the diſtilld Oil of Cinnamon, Cloves, La- 
vender, Lemons, Marjoram, Mint, Rue, Roſe- 
mary, Sage, Rhodium, and Wormwood, à gut. 
xii. Amber gut. vi. Bitumen Judaicum zii. Oil 

of Nutmegs by Expreſſion i. Balſam of Peru q. ſ. 
to make all together into a ſmooth Balſam. 

OINTMENTS or UNGUENTS are 

a Form and Compoſition of Medicine well 


known: Its Uſe is wholly in external Appli- 
cations; and the Manner of making it is by 


boiling up divers Drugs or Simples with Wax, 
Oil, Lard, Butter, or ſome ſuch unctuous and 


cobeſrve Subſtances, to a proper Conſiſtence, 


which is that that is capable of being eaſily 
ſpread, bath'd, or rubb'd on a Part without 
running off in a liquid Form; or it is the next 


Degree of Conſiſtence above a Balſam, or the 


denſeſt Liquid. The Manner of compoſing a 
Medicine in this Form, I ſhall exemplify in the 
Preſcription for an excellent Ophthalmic Ointment. 
Take of Tutty and Calamine AI zvi. of calcind 
Lead and Camphire ã zii. of Myrrb, Sarco- 
colla, White Vitriol, and Aloes, a Zi. pulverize 
the whole, and then take of freſh Butter Zvi. 
White Wax zii. and melt theſe together ; then 

by degrees ſhake in the forementioned Powarr, 
and ſlir. all together till the whole is cold and 


become an Ointment, 
| A CERATE 
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ACERATE is a Conſiſtence in the next Cerates. 
Degree denſer than an Unguent, and thinner than 
a Plaiſter : It is thus denominated from the prin- 
cipal Ingredient in the Compoſition, viz. Wax, 
which in Latin is calPd Cera; for Wax, Oil, 
and ſome other ſofter Süd ee, diſſolved or 
mix'd together, make a Cerate, as appears from 
the Compoſition of the bite Cerate of the Shops, 
which is this: 

Jae of the whiteſt Wax iv. of Oil of Sweet- 

Almonds v. of the fineſt Sperma Ceti Zi. of 
Ceruſs waſh*d in Roſe Water Fils. of Campbire 
Iſs. make them into a Cerate. 

A PLAISTER is a Compoſition of Oils, Plaifers. 
Waxes, Reſins, Powders, Sc. in ſuch Conſi- 
ſtence as will keep its Form without running or 
ſticking to any thing when cold, but yet is moiſt 
enough to be melted and ſpread, ſo as to adhere 
when warm, and not be brittle enough to crack 
or break off what it is ſpread upon. But this is 
a Form ſo well known, that any Deſcription is 
ſuperfluous, and therefore I ſhall only give an 
Example of its Compoſition in the Ammoniac 
Plaiſter. 

Take of ſtrain'd Gum Ammoniacum Zvi. of Zel- 
low Wax and Reſin a zv. of the ſimple Melilot 
Plaiſter, Ointment of Mar/hmallows, of the 
Oil of Bays, and Orrice, and Venice Turpen- 
tine, a ifs. of Gooſe Fat Zi. of Sal Ammoniac, 
of Bryony Root, and the Root of Orrice, à Iſs. 

f Galbanum and Bdellium i zii. Let them boil 
together till it becomes of a due Conſiſtence for a 
Plaiſter. 

Io the foregoing may be added the following 

anomalous Forms, viz. 

THE POTENTIAL CA UTERY; this is Potential 
made of a ſtrong Lixivium of Pot-aſhes and Caurery. 
Quick- lime boil'd to a Dryneſs: It muſt be je 
Cloſe 
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cloſe ſtop*d in a Bottle, elſe it will imbibe the 
Air, and loſe its cauſtic Quality. - Its Uſe is de- 


clared in the Pharmaceutic Part of Surgery. 
ELATERIUM.: it is the Fzcula, i. e. the 


Settlings of the Juice of Wild Cucumbers dry'd. 


Infernal 
Stone. 


Lapis de Goa. 


Die! Drinks. 


It is a violent Cathartic, and ſeldom preſcrib'd 
but in ſtubborn and deſperate Caſes. 

LAPIS INFERNALIS, or the Infernal 

Stone; the Compoſition of which 1s as follows : 

Take Capital, 1. e. the ſtrongeſt Soap-Lees, any 
Quantity, and evaporate to a Dryneſs, and 

keep the Reſidue in a Glaſs well ſtop'd. 

LAPIS de GOA, or the Goa Stone, The 

Preſcription for making which is thus: 

Take Hyacinths, Topaz, Sapphires, Rubies, and 
Pearls, a Ji. Emeralds 31s. Oriental Bezoar, 
White and Red Coral, a zii. Muſe and Amber- 
greaſe a Iſs. Leaves of Gold Ne xl. Let all be 
levigated into a fine impalpable Powder, and 
with Roſe-Water made into a Paſte, which is 
zo be form'd into long or oval Balls, and po- 
liſhed. | 

BEs ID Es theſe Officinal Compoſitions, there ariſe 

ſeveral other Forms of Medicine from Extempo- 
raneous Preſcription and Practice, according to 
the various Exigencies and Circumſtances which 
attend the ſeveral Caſes and Intentions of Cure: 


The principal whereof here follow. 


Mrpfcarzgp Wines, Ales, Meads, Wheys, 
Sc. which all come under the general Denomi. 
nation of Dzet-Drinks, ſtand firſt in Order, and 
are in all chronical Caſes, and where the Diſor- 
der of a Conſtitution is gradually to be gain'd 
upon, of very great Service. The making of 
theſe Wines, Ales, &c. 1s by taking a due Pro- 
portion of Medicinal Drugs and Simples, and 


hanging in a Bag in common Liquors, Thus, 
for 
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for Inſtance, to make that famous Diet- Drink 


call'd Dr. Butler's Ale. 
Take Betony, Sage, Agrimony, Gallas Scurvy- 


graſs, Roman Wormwood, a m. iii. Roots of 
Elicampane and Horſe-radifh i Ziv. Mix and 


put them into a Bag, and hang il in cong. iv. 
of new Ale while it works, N. B. This is an 
admirable Antiſcorbutic. 
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EMULSION is a liquid Form made by Emuljens. 


blanching and bruiſing oily Seeds and Kernels in 
a Marble Mortar with a Wooden Peſtle, and beat 
up into a Paſte: Then the Liquors order'd are 
to be put in by degrees, and beat up with the 
Maſs, that ſo the whole Pulp may be waſh'd 
out; and the Liquor ſqueez d out and ſtrain'd, 

being of a milky Colour, is the Emulſion in- 
tended, and is generally of the Emollient Kind. 

Thus to make the Cordial Emulſion, 

Take Plague and Compound Piony Water a iv. 
Citron Seeds Iſs. to which, when made into an 
Emulſion and ſtrain'd, add Pearl Sugar ii. 
and Oil of Nutmegs gr. 1. 


FULEP is a Form made of Simple and Com- Jula. 


pound Water ſweeten'd, and ſerves principally 


as a Vehicle or Diluter to other Forms not ſo con- 


venient to take alone, Thus for a Diuretic 
Julep, 
Tate Parſley-Water ziv. White-Wine zvi. Oil 
of Tartar per Deliquium zii. Syrup of Marſh 


mallows i. and mix them for a Fulep. 


POTIONS or Draughts are a Liquid Form Peti-zc. 


of Medicine to be drank at once, or at one 
Draught. And thus ſeveral other Forms, as 
Powders, Electuaries, &c. which to ſome People 
are irkſome or loathſome in Subſtance, may yet 
be eaſily taken in a Potion or Draught, being 
diſſolved in any proper Water or Julep. 


LINCTUS' 5 


Linass. 


Balus's. 


Gargari/ms. 


Lotions. 


Collriums. 
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LINCTUS'S and LAMBATIFES are 


Forms thus call'd, as being to be licł'd up with 


the Tongue. Theſe made a wonderful Noiſe 
and Show in the ancient State of this oſtentatious 
and verboſe Art, but are now much reduced ; 

nothing but Pectorals, and what is grateful to the 
Taſte, being reducible hereto. 

BOLUS or Bol: originally ſignifies a fat Earth, 
as the Armenian Bole or Earth, &c. but in Me- 
dicine it is applied to that extemporaneous Form 
of one Doſe, and of the Conſiſtence of an Ele- 
ctuary, too well known to want further Deſcri- 

tion. 

: GARGARISMS are a liquid Form of Me- 
dicine, made of Acids and Subaſtringents, to 
waſh the Mouth withal, in order to cool and 
cleanſe it from Phlzpm, &c. Or elſe are ſmooth 
and mucilaginous, to ſoften and heal it when ſore 
and parched. Take an Example of a Detergent 
Gargle, thus; 

Take Spring-Water zvi. Roſe-Water zii. Syrup 
of Mulberries ziſs. Oil of Vitriol gr. xv. or 
q. 1. to make it agrecably acid. 

LOTIONS are, properly ſpeaking, thoſe 
Waſhings which are uſed for beautifying the 
Skin, and calPd Coſmetics ; they are therefore 
made of ſuch Ingredients as anſwer the Intention 
of repelling Eruptions, Pimples, and all cutaneous 
Foulneſſes. The following is a very repelling 
Lotion. 

Take common White Vitriol zi. Crude Alom zii. 
boil in Zxii. of Spring-Water to zviii. Take of 
the Scum, and put it up for Uſe. 

COLLYRIUMS area Form of Medicine 
ſaired to the Eyes, and are deſigned t&:cool and 
0 hot ſharp Humours ; to which End there- 

ore 


Take 
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Take Rhaſiss White Troches zi. Roſe-Water ii. 
Or, Take Calamine levigated 31s. Roſe-Water 
Iii. Or, Take Tutty levigated zs. Roſe-Water 
Zii, Or, Take White Vitriol and Sugar of Lead 
a gr. v. Roſe-Water zii. With any of theſe 8 
waſh the Eyes at Diſcretion. 
EMBROCATTON ,; this I have already Zmbrecations. 
declared the Nature and Uſe of, and ſhall here 
only ſubjoin an Example of its Compoſition. 
Take Oil of Tartar per Deliquium Ji. Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac zii. Spirit of Wine viii. Mix 
for Uſe. T | 
FOMENTATIONS being already de- Fomentations. 
ſcribed, I ſhall here only give a Recipe for one 
againſt the Scurvy. 
Take Ground- Pine and Henbane a m. ii. Win- 
ter's Cinnamon Iſs. Horſe-radiſh Roots and 
Earth Worms added at loft a zii. Boil in Lime 
Water t6i. to fbii. and to the Straining add 
Spirit of Scurvygraſs zii. and Opium 31. 
LINIMENT; this is alſo deſcribed as to Liniments. 
its Uſe. The Manner of its Compoſition you 
will ſee by the following Example of one for ſore 
Eye.” £7 
Take freſh Butter without any Salt Jiv. White 
Wax zi. Tutty prepar'd iſs. Camphire Jil. 
Make all into a Liniment. | 
CATAPLASMS are made after the Manner Catap/a/ms. 
of this following one againſt Apoplexies and Diſ- 
orders of the Head. 
Take Powder of Cloves and Nutmegs 3 zii. Gui- 
nea Pepper Iſs. Muſtard 3vi. ſour Leaven Riu. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender Iſs. and make into 
a ſmooth Poultice. 
PLAISTERS are alſo made by extempo- Plaiſters. 


raneous Preſcription in various Ways, and to 


anſwer divers Intentions; as the following Hy- 
feeric Plaiſter. | 


Take 
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Ghfers. 


Ljectionn. 


Suppoſetories. 


Frontals. 


LE bi thems. 


R M A C F. 
Tate ſtraind Galbanum Iſs. Aſſa-Fetida zii. 
Yellow Wax zi. Camphire zſs. Oil of Amber 
gut. x. Make them into a Plaiſter for the 
Navel. RE 
GLYSTERS conſiſt of Materials comport. 
ing with the Intention, whether Cathartic, Emol- 
lient, Cordial, Reſtringent, &c. as in the Common 
Laratiue Glyſter following. 
Take common Glyſter Decoction 3x. Honey of 
Mercury zii. Common Salt Iſs. Oil of Camo- 
mile zi. Mix for a Glyſter to give milk-warm, 
INFECTIONS are made, in like man- 
ner, of a liquid Form, and according to the 
following Example of one for a Gonorrhea. 
Take Rhaſis's White Troches $11. Camphire gi. 
Diiſſalve them in Spring-Water zxii. for an In- 
jeſtion, to be injected into the Urethra two or 
three times a day. 
SUPPOSITORIES are generally made 
with a Bit of the Aloephangine Pill, or the Extract 
of Rudius; and for Children they moſtly uſe 
Violet Comſit, ſold by the Confectioners. This 
being rolPd up in a convenient Bigneſs and Shape, 
is dipp'd in Oil, or rubb'd over with Butter to 
facilitate their Paſſage : And thus others are 
made of proper Materials for Parts and Purpoſes. 
FRONTALS are Forms of Medicine fo 
calPd becauſe applied to the Temples and Fore- . 
head in violent hot beating Pains of the Head, 
and when the Eyes are afflicted with Rheums, 


Sc. Thus for a Cephalic Frontal, 


Take Roſe Cake, fry it in Vinegar, and ſprinkle 
it with Powder of Nutmegs, zi. Zedoary 51s. 

and Camphire yi. This, when applied, is 10 
be moiſtewd with Vinegar fo often as it gros 
dry, till it has anſwer'd its End. 


 EPITHEMS are any outward Applica- 


tion, but chiefly thoſe of a liguid Form, like Fo- 
mentations, 
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mentations, as may be ſeen by the following 
Recipe for an excellent Cephalic Epithem. 

Take Hungary Water 3vi. Compound Spirit of 
Lavender, and Spirit of Saffron, a zii. Apo- 
pleftic Balſam 51. Oil of Cloves gut. x. Mix 
and rub the Temples, Noſtrils, &c. therewith 
in feooning Fits and nervous 's Diſorders of the 
Head. 
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STERNUTATORIES are all Things that, Sternuatories. 


when applied to the Neſtrils, will excite Speez- 
ing, as all Sorts of Snuffs ; but in ſome particu- 
lar Exigencies, ſome ſpecial Sternutatory may be 
neceſſary; and the following is preferable to all 


other Medicines to this Purpoſe. 


Take Sal Volatile Olecſ. 311. Spirit of Lavender 
gut. xx. Damaſt Roſe-Water, or Orange 
Flower Water, Iſs. Mix for Uſe. 


SACCUL US, or Bag, is a Form ſometimes Sacculu. 


uſed in common Practice, and order'd in extem- 
poraneous Preſcriptions. Theſe Medicinal Bags 
are fill'd with proper Simples, and applied to 
the affected Part ſometimes dry, and ſometimes 
dipp*d in hot ſpirituous Liquors, and applied as 
hot as can be born. They are alſo wore upon a 
Part very often for a conſiderable time, c. 
The following is reckon'd very good for weak 
Stomachs. 
Take dry d Mint Z1s. Wormwood, Thyme, Red 
Roſe-MWater, a zii. Balauſtines, Angelica Root, 
Caraway Seeds, Nutmegs, Mace, and Glaves, 
a 31, Make all into a groſs Powder, put it into 
4 Bag, and wear it on the Stomach for ſome 
ame. 


SUFFIMENTS or Fumes having, been al- Safiments. 


ready deſcrib'd as to their Nature and Manner of 
Uſe, it only remains that J here ſubjoin an Ex- 


ample of their Compoſition, which take in that 


which 
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Nodules. 


Cucupbæ. 


Peſary. 


Turundæ. 
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which is * _—_ the Falling down of the 


Womb. 
Take Myrrh, Maſtich, Ci innamon, and Spike- 


nard, a zi. Mint and Red Roſes A zii. Zedo- 


ary and. Pimento a 3is. Make into a groſs 
Powder to burn upon a Chafingdiſh of Coals 

under a Chair with a Hole in it, over which 
the Patient is to fit and receive the Fumes. 

A NODULE is only a few Medicinal 
Simples tied cloſe up in a little Piece of Silk, 
and ſuſpended in Juleps, Apozems, Cc. and are 
often ſerviceable held under the Noſe ; for which 
Cauſe they are often preſcrib'd, as in the follow- 
ing Manner. | 

Take Species Diambræ zſs. Oil of Cloves, La- 

vender, and Marjoram, a gut. iii. Volatile Sal 
Ammoniac Yi. Rub them together, and tie up 
in a Piece of Silk for Uſe. N. B. This held 
frequently under the Noſe, proves a very uſe ful 
and grateful Cephalic. | 

CUCUPHA 1s an ancient Form of quilting 


Spaces into a Cap to be wore upon the Head in 


Diſorders. of the. Nerves and Head, but are now 
very rarely preſcribed or uſed ; though they may 
be uſeful on many Accounts. 


A PESSARY is an oblong Form of Me. 


dicine to thruſt up into the Uterus upon ſome 
Exigencies ; and one for promoting the Mer/es 
may be made as here preſcrib'd. 

Take Powder of Myrrb zii. Savin Tops, Oil of 
Aniſeed, a Oſs. with the Yolk of an Egg bring 
them into the Conſiſtence of an Unguent, which 
rub over Pieces of Gentian Root, form'd S. A. 

TURUNDAA, or Pellets for the Tooth-ach, 

are thus to be made: 

Take Maſtich i. Campbire and Opium 3 gr. Il 
Oil of Origany gut. i. Make into a Pella. Or, 
Take Frankincenſe and Matthew's Pill à gr. x. 
Oil of Cloves gut. i. and make into a Pellet. 


TuS 
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TRESsE are the moſt ufual and conſiderable 
Forms of Medicine of the Oficinal or Extempo- 
raneous Kind now in Uſe. As for Broths, Paſts, 
Peaſe, Tents, Necklaces, Ptiſans, Poſſets, &c. 
they are ſome of them well known, others frivo- 
lous and chimerical, and all of two little Mo- 

ment to be mention'd here. | 
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CHYMIST RY, or, as it ſhould be wrote, Of Chemiftry. 


Chemiſtry, is an Art whereby ſenſible Bodies con- 
tain'd in Veſſels are ſo changed by means of cer- 
tain Inſtruments, and eſpecially Fire, that their 
ſeveral Parts of different Natures become diſ- 
united or ſeparated, their ſeveral Powers and 
Virtues are thereby diſcover'd, with a View to 
the Uſes of Medicine, Natural Philoſophy, and 
other Arts and Occaſions of Life. 


Chemuſtry boaſts an Antiquity ſuperior to all 7s Antiquity, 
other Arts, and equal to that of Fire itſelf, or, 


at leaſt, the Knowledge of its Uſe ; Egypt being 
the Country which firſt produced it, and Tubal- 
Cain (the Heathen Vulcan) its Inventor. 


Taxis Art in various Places and by divers and various 


Perſons has receiv'd many 
minations. As (1.) Poietice, the Art of making 
or producing Things, (viz. by Fire.) (2.) Chry- 
/opoteſis, the Art of making Gold; and therefore, 
by way of Pre-eminence, the Arabians call'd it 
(3.) Alchemy, which has been ſince applied to the 
Art of making Gold and finding the Ph:loſopher*s 
done; and they who profeſs this are call'd the 


Adepti or Adepts. (4.) The Hyſſopic Art, by Pa- 44:ts. 


racelſus, from Pſal. li. 7. (5.) The Hermetic Art 
from Hermes Triſmegiſtus, its ſuppoſed Inventor. 
(6.) The Spagyric Art, or the Art of * 

= + - and 


* 


and different Deno- Denominaticus 
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and Collecting, viz. the Virtues of Things. (+. 


Pyrotechny. 


PFyrotechny, or the Art of Fire, as being the prin- 
cipal Agent made uſe of; and Chemiſts are there. 


fore call'd Pyrotechniſts. 


Three King- 
dams of Che- 


miſiry. 


In this Art we ſhall juſt conſider (1.) The 
Subject, which are all natural compounded Bodies, 
whether of the Fg il, Vegetable, or Animal Kind, 
(2.) The Operations, as Calcination, Sublimation, 
&c. (3.) The Inſtruments; as Fire, Vater, 
Menſtruums, various Veſſels, ; cc. 

TRE CHEMISTS diſtribute the Subjects 


of their Art into three Kinds, which they call the 


three Kingdoms, viz. The Foil Kingdom, the 
Vegetable Kingdom, and the Animal Kingdom : 
And theſe three grand Genera, or Kinds of Bo- 


dies, comprehend all the leſſer and ſubordinate 


The Foſſil 
Kingdom. 


Simple Foſſils. 


Species and Claſſes of Bodies of what Nature ſo- 
— 

THE FOSSIL KINGDOM contains 
whatever is dug up out of the Bowels of the 
Earth; and all Bodies thus dug up are calld 
Foſſils or Minerals. Theſe are of two Sorts, 
Simple and Compound. Simple Faſſils are ſuch 
whoſe Parts are all of the ſame Nature ; and 
are of four Species. (I.) Metals, which are in 
number Six, v:z. Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, Iron, 


Tin; to which ſome add Mercury or Quick-/ilver 


(2.) Salts, of which are the following Kinds: 
Sen- Salt; Sal. Gem, or Rock-Salt ; Nitre, or Salt- 
Petre; Sal- Ammoniac ; Borax; Alum; a vague 
Salt, or faline Acid. (3.) Stones, Vulgar and 
Precious. Precious Stones, call'd alſo Gems and 
Jewels, are either entirely Tranſparent, as the 
Diamond, Emerald, &c. Or elſe Brilliant or 
Shining, as the Bobemian Granate; or Laſtly, 
Semi-Tranſparent, as Oculus Cati, Opal, &c. 
(4.) Earths, of which there are various Sorts 3 
as Chalk, Clay, Marls, Sand, Sc. 5 
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COMPOUND FOSSILS are all thoſe Compound 7 
whoſe Parts are diſſimilar, or heterogeneous, or Faſſili. 
may be divided into Parts of a different Nature; 
as Antimony may be reſolv'd into Sulphur and a 
Metalline Part. The chief Species of compound 
Foſſils are (1.) Hard Sulpbhurs, as Brimſtone, Arſe- 
nic, Orpiment, Realgal, Bitumen, Aſphaltum, &c. 
to which ſome add Amber, Jet, and Ambergreaſe. 
(2.) Liquid Sulphurs, as Piſaſphaltum or Few's 
Pitch, Naptha, Petroleum or Oil of Rock, &c. 
(3.) Semi-Metals, or kind of half Metals; as 
Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, Biſmuth, Cala- 
mine, Cobalt, Pyrites, Vitriol, Magnet or Load- 
Stone, with ſeveral other Mineral Stones and 
Subſtances. 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ſup- The Vegetable 
plies the Chemiſts with Bodies the moſt ſimple and indem. 
reſoluble of all others. The Nature and Tex- 

ture of vegetable Subſtances render them com- 

pleatly manageable by Chemical Operations; and 
therefore a good deal of this Part of Chemiſtry 

hath been introduced or practiſed with the Gale- 

nical Pharmacy, as appears by what goes before. 

The Chemiſts reſolve a Plant, or any vegetable 

Body, into the following Principles, viz. (1.) 

Water or Phlegm. (2.) A Spirit. (3.) Salt. (4.) 

An Oil, and (5.) An Earth, call'd Caput Mor- 

luum. And each of theſe, more or leſs, from 

every Part, whether Root, Stem, Leaves, Flowers, 

Fruits, or Seeds of a Plant, 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM compre- The Animal 
hends all that Part of the Creation endued with d. 
ſenſitive Life and ſpontaneous Motion, that is, all 
Sorts of Animals, Every Part of an Animal 
alſo, whether Bone, Fleſh, Hair, Horn, Shells, 

Humours, as Blood, Milk, Urine, &c. are ſub- 
ect to the Chemical Analyſis. For the Chemiſts 
reduce any Animal Subſtance into the following 
. | 1 component 
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component Principles, viz. (1.) A Spirit, being 
a ſulphureous oily Matter, volatile, and miſcible 
with Water. (2.) Water, even from the drieſt 
Bone. (3.) A Salt, but neither Acid nor Alkaline, 
Fix*'d or Volatile, but a compound Sort. (4.) 
Oil which is compounded of a Volatile Oil and 
Earth. (5.) Earth, a little more Volatile than 
that of Vegetables, and perfectly immutable. 

Havins taken a ſhort View of the Materia 
Chemica, we now proceed to ſpeak of the prin- 
cipal Operations of the Art : For. though the 
Chemiſt pretends to no more than a Solution or Se- 
paration of the Parts of natural Bodies, or elſe 
an Union or Coagulation of them, yet divers Me- 
thods or different Operations are requiſite to ob- 


tain either of thoſe Ends; the chief whereof are 


the following, viz. (I.) Calcination. (2.) Fil- 
tration. (3.) Clarification. (4.) Diſtillation. (p.) 
Diſſolution. (6.) Fermentation. (7. ) Digeſtion. 


(8.) Extraction. (q.) Cryſtallization. (10.) In- 


corporation. (1 1.) Sublimation. (12. ) Precipita- 
tion. (13. ) Cobobation. (14.) Amalgamation, Of 
which in Order. 

CALC IMATION is ſuch a Management of 
Bodies by Fire, as brings them to a Calx, by 
forcing off all the Moiſture, in which State they 
are eaſily reducible to Powder, and is for that 
reaſon term*d Chemical Pulverization, This 
Operation is ſeldom perform*d without Melting 
or Fuſion, being chiefly employ'd about Metals 
and Salis: For after thoſe hard Bodies are fuſed or 
liguified for a long time, the ſubtil Particles fly 
off, and the Fire is ſo intimately mix'd and 


blended through all their Subſtance, that the 


Fluidity can no longer ſubſiſt, but there is pro- 
duced a third fort of Body, very brittle and po- 
rous, and eaſily reduced to Powder. To Calcina- 
tion belongs Vitrification, or turning Bodies, 

| as 
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as Flint, &c. into Glaſs, or a Subſtance pellucid 

and like thereto. | | 
FILTRATION is a Method by which Filtration. 

Liquors are render'd fine and clear; and is per- 

form'd either by paſſing the Liquor through a 

Paper, which by reaſon of the Smallneſs of its 

Pores admits only the finer Parts through it; or 

elſe by laying a Cord or Piece of Cotton, Sc. 

one Part in the Liquor, the other to hang over a 

Veſſel placed below the ſaid Liquor; for through 

this it will aſcend and drop over very fine, and 

clear from the foul and grofler Parts. . 
CLARIFICATION or DE PU RA, Clarifeation, 

TION is another way of purifying and improv- 

ing ſome Medicines, as Decoctions, and other 

turbid Liquors, which is done by beating them 

up with the Whites of Eggs to a Froth, which 

upon boiling will entangle the groſſer Parts, and 

carry them up to the Top in a tough Scum, which 

then is to be taken off with a Spoon, or ſeparated 

by the Hippocrates's Sleeve, which is a thick flan- 

nel Bag. | 3 
DISTILLATION is cauſing by Fire an Diftillation. 

Aſcent or Elevation of the Particles of Bodies in. 

Form of Yapour, which afterwards are conden- 

kd and deſcend in Form of Drops; and this is 

cose by the Retort in a Sand Heat, by the 

Aenbic, or by the Cold (or Common) Still: The 

anner of which has been already hinted. 

[ DISSOLUTION is the diſſolving of the Di/olation, 

/ {Wiiural Coheſion of the Particles of ſolid Bodies, 

i Wi which Means they are ſet in Motion, and the 

bodies are brought into a State of Huidity. Thus 

vlts are diffoly'd by various Menſtruums, as Air, 

Vater, &c. Thus alſo Gold diſſolves in Agua 

Legia, and Silver in Agua Fortis. Laſtly, Me- 

% will diſſolve in a Saline Menſtruum, and Re- 

in a Sulphureous one. 8 
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Fermentation. 


Digeſtion. 


And indeed all kinds of Solution depend upon 


Extraction. 


more than an inteſtine Motion cauſed in the Parti- 
cles of Bodies by the Admixture of ſuch Matter 


and mix'd there with; but would fink direct 


ſtruums, wherein not the whole Subſtances, but] 


tity of the Menſtruum is drawn off, the remain 


PHARMACY, 
FERMENTATION isaTerm of a very 


lax and vague Idea, though in general nothing 


as contains ſubtil ſpirituous Particles wrapped up 
in viſcid ones, is underſtood thereby. For the 
ſpirituous Particles being always upon an Endea- 
vour to releaſe and extricate themſelves from the 
viſcid ones, will, till they obtain their Liberty, 

roduce a Commotion in the Medium wherein it 
happens. Of Fermentation there are various Sje- 
cies, Which are of different Uſes in the Chemical 
Pharmacy, and eſpecially the Fermentation of 
Vegetables and their Juices, whereby their Medi- 
cinal Efficacies are exalted by diſengaging and 
ſeparating the fineſt and moſt ſpirituous Parts 
thereof. : 

DIGESTION is that Solution of Bodies as is | 
made by Menſtruums by the Aſſiſtance of Fire, 
and differs in little elſe than the Fire from the 
common Diſſolution of Bodies before deſcribed, 


this general Principle, viz. That the Particles 
of the Body to be diſſolved be by Fire, or other- 
wiſe, ſo far attenuated that their Specific Grav | 
ties become leſs than that of the Menſtruum, or 
Tenacity and Reſiſtance thereof; for otherwise 
they could not be ſuſtainꝰd or ſuſpended therein, 


to the Bottom, and there conſolidate again. {| 
EXTRACTION, taken in its largeſt Senſe, 
ſignifies any Solution of Bodies made by Men- c 


only certain Particles are carried off, or abſorbd 
thereby. But what is properly call'd Extra 
and is here intended, is ſuch an Inſpiſſation, ol 
thickening of a Solution, as when a certain Quan! 
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ing Mixture is reduced to the Conſiſtence of 
Fo But of this I have already ſpoken under 
the Galenical Pharmacy. 
CRYSTALLIZATION is the bringing Cry/alliza- 
of the Particles of Saline Subſtances into ſuch a %. 
State or Conſiſtence as to reſemble the Form of 
Crytal, but variouſly modified according to the 
Nature and Texture of the Salts. The Method 
is this; the Saline Body is diſſolv'd in Water, 
afterwards the Solution is filter'd, which being 
eraporated till a thin Film appear on the Surface, 
it ſpontaneouſly runs into Cryſtal. 
INCORPORATION is a Proceſs which Incorporation. 
brings and joins together, by the Interpoſition of 
a particular Body, ſuch others, as in themſelves 
are incapable, or very difficult to be mix d or 
incorporated together. Thus Oils and Syrups are 
incorporated in Eclegma's and Linfus's, by 
means of Sugar, Salt, or ſuch like es; : 
thus-a Mixture of Turpentines, Balſams, &c. with 
aqueous Liquors is effected by the Interpoſition 
of the Volk of an Egg; and thus a Mixture of 
Metals is Iikewiſe produced by Amalgamation. 
SUBLIMATION is the raiſing and ele- Sublimation. 
vating the ſolid and dry Parts of Bodies by means 
of Fire, in like manner as the fluid Parts are 
tais'd by Diſtillation. The Subjects of this Pro- 
cels are or volatile Bodies, or ſuch which con- 
tain volatile Parts, as Salts of Anima! Subſtances ; 
thus the Salts of Minerals are ſublimed, and the 
dalts of Vegetables, as Salt of Tartar, &c. By 
this Method are obtain'd thofe fine ſoft Subſtan- 
ces call'd Flowers, as Flowers of Sulphur, Anti- 
nmony, Biſmuth,” &c. 
PRECIPITATION is that Proceſs by Precipitation. 
which Particles of Bodies diffolved and ſuſpend- 
ed in a Menſtruum are made to ſink or fall to the 
Bottom thereof. The Particles ſometimes pre- 
Ll 4 cipitate 
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Cohabation. 


| Amalgama- 


tion. 
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cipitate of their own accord, but oftener by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome other Liquor added to the 
Menſtruum. As Bodies can't be ſuſtain'd, till 
they are render'd {; pecifically lighter than the Men. 
ſtruum in which they are diſſolv'd, ſo, on the 
contrary, if any Menſtruum be made lighter than 
the ſaid difloly*d Particles, *tis plain they can't 
be ſuſtain'd or ſuſpended any longer, but muſt 
fall to the Bottom. This is the Reaſon of Preci- 

pitation, and is effected two ways, viz. by drop- 

ping into the Menſtruum a Liquor ſpecifically 
lighter or beavier ; the firſt renders the Menſtruun 
lighter than before, and therefore unable any 
longer to ſuſpend the diſſolv'd Body; and the 
heavier Liquor, what with the Weight of its Par- 

ticles, and the Impetus they acquire in their De- 

ſcent, carry down and ſink all the ſolid Particles 


they meet with in their way. In the firſt Caſe, 


the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac will plentifully preci- 

tate the Filings of Metals diſſolv'd in acid Men. 
- - and in the latter, Hater alone will 
precipitate Tinctures of Yegetables extracted by 
Spirit of Wine. T 

COHOBATION is a Sort of repeated 
Diſtillation, or ſuch wherein the Liquor firſt 
drawn off, is (inſtead of freſh Water, &c.) 
again return'd upon the Subject to be drawn off 
a ſecond Time, which is again cohobated, or 
pour'd on the Subject in the Still, and ſo is con- 
tinued or repeated ſeveral Times; the Intention 
of which is to open and ſeparate mix'd Bodies, 
to extract their Virtues more eſſentially, to vo- 
latilize Spirits, &c. 

AMALGAMATION is a Proceſs em- 
ploy'd about Metals, and conſiſts in mixing 
Mercury with them when fuſed or melted, in or- 
der to fit them to be extended on ſome Works, 
as Gold; or elſe to reduce it to a very ſubtil 

| Powder, 
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Powder, by evaporating the Mercury. No 
Iron or Copper can by any means be amalga- 
mated, | | 


ThE INSTRUMENTS uſed in Chemiſtry are Of Chemical 
of three ſeveral Kinds, viz. OO Jnftruments. 
FIRST, the ELEMENTS, as (1.) Fire, on Elements. 
whoſe Agency all the Art depends, for *tis by 
Fire the Particles of Bodies are forced apart, and 
ut into Motion; as in Diſtillation, Sublimation, 
Fuſion of Metals, &c. (2.) Water, whoſe Uſe is 


general and well known in Chemical Operations. 


(3.) Air; this is conſider'd by Chemiſts as an al- 
molt univerſal Diſſolvent, and as ſuch proper- 
ly belongs to the next Head. (4.) Earth, which 
is of various and frequent Uſe in this Art; as 
in Lutings, Sand- Heats, &c. | 
SECONDLY, MENSTRUUMS ; which are any Menſtruums. 
Kind of Diſſolvents, or Liquids, which by ſteep- 


ing or digeſting Bodies in them, do by Degrees 


ifolve or diſunite the Particles of thoſe Bodies, 
and ſo change them from a ſolid to a fluid State. 
And of this Sort of Inſtruments are Air, Water, 
Spirit, Mercury, and various others both Natu- . 


ral and Chemical Preparations, eſpecially of the 


Acid Tribe. 5 

THIRDLVY, VESSELS or Utenſils of divers Utenſils. 
Sorts z as Furnaces of ſeveral Forms and Kinds, 
Alembics and Stills, Retorts, Receivers, Cucur- 
bits, Matraſſes, Crucibles, Lingots, Coppels, Alu- 
dels, Cranes, &c. all which to deſcribe here 


would anſwer but little Purpoſe ; ſince a juſt 


Idea of their Forms and Uſes is only to be ob- 
tain*d either by large Prints, or an actual View 
of them in the Laboratories of the Chemiſts. 


Of 


Of PHYS GC; or the THEORY of 


MEDIOCINE and DISEASES. 


D „ SEDICINE, Or, as it is com- Meyicixg 
® 3 monly call'd, PAYSIC, con- r Parsic 

] J 2 fiſts in the Knowledge of choſe defined. 
5 5 f Things, by the Application of 
JC which the Health of Bodies is 
* reſerved or reſtored, by remov- 
ing Diſeaſes, The Object therefore of Medicine 7; Object. 
is the Life, Health, Diſeaſe, and Death of Man- 
kind; the Cauſes whence they ariſe, and the 
Means by which they are governed. 

Tris Art is divided into five great Parts, Medicine 
_ viz. (1.) Phyſiology, in a ſtrict Senſe ſo calPd, «vided into 
which reſpects the Nature of the Human Body. hs _ = 
(2.) Pathology, or the Doctrine of Diſeaſes. Parkes 
(3.) Semeiolics, which relates to the Signs and In- $emeinrics, 
dications of Diſeaſes. (4.) Hygieina, or that which Hyieina, 
preſcribes Rules for the Conſervation of Life and 
Health. (5.) Therapeutics, which treats of the 93,,,peuice. 
Materia Medica, and Cure of Diſeaſes. 

PHYSIOLOGY, the firſt and moſt philo- Of Phypobyy, 
ſophical Part of Medicine, explicates (1.) The 4d what it 
Nature, Structure, and Parts of the Human .es. 
Body, with their Uſe in the whole Animal Oeco- 
nomy. (2.) What Life is, and wherein it doth 
conſiſt, (3.) What the true Notion of Sanity or 
Health is: And, (4.) The various Effects of Life 
and Health, or a good State of the Animal Con- 
ſtitution: All which Particulars are calPd the 
Res Naturales, or Things according to Nature. 


THE 
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The Animal 


PHYSIC. 
TRE Structure or Conſtitution of the Hurhan 


Struure and Body, and the Uſe of the Parts in its Oeconomy, 


Oeconomy. 


Life, what. 


Health, 


Hence it 
proceeds, 


The Balance 
of Nature. 


hath been already explain'd in the Chapter of 
Anatomy, and is thence to be learn'd. 

LIFE is laid to be that Condition of an Ani- 
mal Body, which, both with reſpect to the „lid 
and fluid Parts, is abſolutely requiſite, that there 


might ſubſiſt a mutual Union and Commerce be- 
tween the Body and Mind, in ſome certain Man- 


ner; or which, when impair'd, may be. ſome 
how reſtor'd without neceſſarily deſtroying the 
ſame. = - 
HEALTH or Sanity is that Affection of 
Life which ariſes from that due Structure, Con- 
formation, Temperament, and Oeconomy of an Ani- 
mal Body, whereby all the Parts thereof are in a 
proper Condition to exert all their Natural 
Attions and Functions of Life, with a requiſite 
Degree of Facility, Deligh!, and Conſtancy. Or, 
Health is a right Exerciſe of the Actions of the 
Solids and Fluids according to the Laws of Na- 
ture, whereby the Circulation of the Blood is 
maintained thro* the minuteſt Arteries without 
Obſtruftion. And this Diſpoſition of the Parts, 
and the Juſtneſ of their Actions, which is the 
Foundation of Healib, proceeds from, or is the 
Effect of what is calPd the Equilibrium Nature, 
or Balance of Nature; which is defined to be that 
equal Temperature of the Solids and Fluids wherein 
the Blood is capable of circulating freely; the ſe- 


veral Secretions are made therefrom in the exacteſt 


Proportions, and the Excrements excern'd, by all 
the different Emunctories, without the leaſt Ob- 
ſtruction. | N 

Tris BALANCE of NATURE itſelf 
ariſes from that proper Tone, Tenſity, Springine/s, 
or Contractile Power of the Fibres of the Solids, as 


effects a due Circulation, Liquidity, and requiſite | 


Secretions 
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gecretions of the Fluids. While the Body: en joys this 


even Standard State, it is poſſeſs'd of the moſt 
deſirable Serenity, Eaſe, Pleaſure, and Chear- 


fulneſs of Mind. But if the Conſtitution riſes 


above, or ſinks beneath this Balance of Nature, 
there will enſue Diſeaſes of two different Kinds, 
as will be deſcrib'd under the next general Head, 
unto which we are now come. 
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PATHOLOGY, the ſecond great Part of Of Patbolxy. 


Phyfic, treateth of Dz/zaſes, and declareth (1.) 
What a Diſeaſe is, and the Nature thereof. (2.) 
The Differences of Diſeaſes. (3.) The Canfes of 
Diſeaſes ; and (4.) The Eyects W And in 
regard of this fourfold Diviſion it is ſaid to be 
Pathological, Noſological, & Rani, and Sym- 
ptomatological. 


PATHOLOGICS expounds the Nature of Diſeaſe defined 


| Diſeaſes, and defines a Diſeaſe to be that State of 
a living Body which takes away the Faculty of 
exerting any of its proper and neceſſary Actions. 

Or, A Diſeaſe is the Effect of that State wherein 
the Natural Actions of the Solids and Fluids are 
perverted in their Motions, either above or below 
the Balance of Nature, which conſtitutes the 
Jandard of Health. 

THEREFORE as long as the Solids are deſtitute 
of their due Tone and Vigor, ſo long will the 
Fluids loſe their proper Degree of Fluidity, Pu- 
ry, and Direction of Motion; ſo long will the 
Body conceive Diſorder, Pain, and Diſquietude ; 
ſo long will the Faculties intermit their proper 
Springs for the Well-being of the Machine; ſo 
long will the Animal Oecqnomy be diſturb'd 
and diffolv'd in Confuſion ; 10 long will Uneaſi- 


neſs and Pain afflict the Seiten and Weakneſs, 


Languor, and Inactivity accrue to the Body; 
and a Perſon affected with this * State, 


We 
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we call a 7 ck or unhealthy Perſon, ands if under a 
Phyſician's Care, a Patient. | 
Noſologia, or * OSOLOGIA * the ſeveral 
Denen of Differences of Diſeaſes, and thereby ranges them 
Dias. into Claſſes of divers Kinds. Diſeaſes are diffe- 
rent on many Accounts; for (1.) They differ 
with reſpect to their Cauſes ; and thus they are 
ſaid to be Idiopathic, or from a proper Affection of 
the Part; Sympathetic, which ariſe from the Af- 
fection of another Part; Hereditary, or which 
we derive from our Parents; Connate, or which 
we were born withal ; Acquired, or which we 
have gotten accidentally, Sc. (2.) In reſpect of 
the Parts of the Body, as the Diſeaſes of the Fi- 
bres, of the Organs, and of the different Humour, 
or Fluids. (3.) In reſpect of the Subjet? or Sex; 
as the Diſeaſes of Age, of Infants, of Children, of 
Youth, of Adults, and of old Folks. And again, 
there are Diſeaſes proper to Men, to Women, to 
Virgins, to the Pregnant, to Women in Labour, 
to Nurſes, &c. both univerſal and particular. 
(4.) In reſpe& of Time, Diſeaſes are ſaid to be 
acute or chronical , acute if they terminate within 
twenty Days; very acute if within. ſeven Days; 
and moſt acute if within four: All the reſt are 
 chronical. Again; they are ſaid to be vernal 
which happen properly in the Spring, autumnal 
if in Autumn; allo continual, continent, intermit- 
tent, &c. (5.) In regard of their Nature and Ef- 
Felis, they are ſaid to be wholeſome, benign, malig- 
nant, curable, incurable, deadly or mortal, &c. (b.) 
With reſpect to the Manner of Propagation, they 
are ſaid to be contagious when caught by Infection, 
epidemical when the Infection is univerſal, and the 
Contagion ſpreads over the Land, City, Sc. en. 
demical when it is proper to the Inhabitants of 


any particular Country. , 
A DISEASE 
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firſt to laſt; and they are as follow: (1.) Arche, 
or the Beginning of the Diſeaſe. (2.) Auabaſis, or 
the Growth, Increaſe, or Progreſs thereof. (3.) 
Acme, or the State or Height of the Diſorder. 
(4:) Paracme, or Decreaſe or Declenſion of the 
Diſeaſe. (5.) The End or final Removal thereof. 
I x all intermitting Diſorders, as Agues, Fevers, 


&c. the Acceſs or Coming-on of a Fit is call'd a 


Paroxy/m of the Diſeaſe, or an Exacerbation or 
growing worſe. In acute Diſeaſes, which conſiſt 
in the Humours, the Matter of the Diſtemper is, 
for the moſt part, at a certain Time fo diſpoſed, 

that there is a ſudden Change or Mutation of the 


Diſeaſe to better or worſe, to Health or Death; 


which Alteration is call'd the Criſis of the Diſeaſe, 


and the Matter ſo diſpoſed the critical Matter 


thereof. 


 ATIOLOGY is that Part of Pathology which Of Ztiolgy. 


treats of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. The Cauſe of a 
Diſeaſe is any thing which occaſions in us à Sen- 


ſation of Pain or Sickneſs, whether it be by pro- 


ducing a new and morbific State of the Solids and 
Fiuids, or by taking away any thing abſolutely re- 
quiſite to the Exerciſe of the Functions. 


Tat CAUSES of Diſeaſes are generally di- Cauſes of 


vided into (1.) Internal, when it was pre-exiſt- 

ing in the Body before the Efe# was produced 
or did appear: Theſe firſt diſaffect the Humours, 
then the ſolid Parts. (2.) External, which exiſts 
without the Body, and afterward applied thereto, 
breeds a Diſeaſe: Theſe generally hurt the Solids 


firſt, and then the Humours. (3.) Remote, which 


is not wholly ſufficient cf itſelf for producing of a 
Diſeaſe, but only ſo alters the Body as renders it 
apt and ſuſceptible * thereof, in caſe any other 


Cauſe ſhould occur and join its baneful Influence. 


_ Both 
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A DISEASE is alſo conſider'd with reſp ect The States of 
to the ſeveral States or Periods it paſſes thro? Cn a Diſeaſe. 


Diſeaſes. 
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The primary or 
general Cauſe. 


The remote 


Cauſe. 


RH Y:S1 'C 
Both theſe together make the (4.) Proximate 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, which is no other than that 
whole Cauſe which gives Being to, and by its 
Preſence continues the preſent Diſeaſe, and which 
being removed, the Diſtemper will inſtantly 
ceaſe. l | 9 8 | 
Bur the immediate, primary, and moſt general 


Cauſe or Spring of all Diſeaſes, whether acute, 


chronical, or complicated, reſults from the Eleva- 
tion or Depreſſion of the Tone of the Veſſels and 
the Motion of their Fluids abave or beneath rhe 
Balance of Nature; and the ſeveral Degrees 


thereof produce the ſeveral Degrees of Diſeaſes: 


For too great a Contraction of the Veſſels will 
increaſe the Diviſion of the Blood, which again 
will increaſe the Motion, Quantity, and Heat of 
the Blood; whence Fevers of ſeveral Kinds ariſe, 
and many other Diſorders. . ; 
TRE Remote Cauſe, inherent in the Body, is 
calPd the Proegumenical or pre-diſpoſing Cauſe ; 
and ſuch is a vitiated Temperament in regard of 


Heat or Cold, a Pletbora, and Cacochymia, or 


Remote and © 
proximate 
Caufes,uuhence 


il State of the Fluids. The Cauſe which is ac- 
ceſſory to this, and together make the Diſeaſe, is 
calPd the Procatarctic Cauſe ; and this improves 


the pre-diſpoſed Conſtitution or Part into a real 


morbid State, and ſubjects it to actual and im- 

mediate Vlneſß. 
TE Remote and Proximate Cauſes ariſe from 
Principles of various Kinds, but may be reduced 
to four general Heads, which are (1.) The In- 
geſta, or Things receiv*d into the Body, as Air, 
Meat, Drink, Medicines ; as alſo all manner of 
Fumes, Scents, Contagions, and other inviſible Spe- 
cies which enter unſeen the ſmall Pores and Si- 
racles of animal Bodies, or by any other Paſſages 
whatever. (2.) The Geſta, or Things done by 
the Body or any Part, as Motion, Reſt, the Affe. 
Gion 


| 
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un, of the Mind: as allo Sleep and Watching, | 


(3.) The Retenta and Excreta, or Things retain'd 
in, and excern'd from, the Body, whether they 
are Salubrious, Recrementitious, or Morboſe; as 
the Blood, Saliva, Urine, Semen, Bile, the Faces, 
&c. (4.) The Applicata, or Things externally 
applied to the Body; as Air, Vapour, Foments, 


Baths, Raiment, Liniments, Plaiſters, or any thing 


cauſing Wounds, Bruiſes, Fractures, Corroſions, 
XC... 5 
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Some Phyſiciaus, with leſs Reaſon and Ac- Nor-naturals. 


curacy, have made the general Topics or Sources 
which miniſter the aforeſaid Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 


to be the following: (I.) Air. (2.) Meat and 


Drink, (3.) Motion and Reſt. (4.) The Paſ- 
ſions. (5.) The Excretions z and (6.) Sleep and 
Watchfulneſs : While others make only the fol- 
lowing ſix, viz. The Air, Meat, Drink, Action, 


Ref, and the Paſſions. Theſe Things they call 
the Res Non-naturales, or Non-naturals, ſo call'd 


becauſe, by an undue or ill Uſe of them, their 
natural Effects are not well perform'd, but per- 
verted 1nto the unnatural Production of Diſeaſes, 


as you may ſee largely exemplified in Books of 


Phyſic. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY deſcribes the Smptomato. 


Symptoms of Diſeaſes : That preternatural Acci- D. 


dent or Effect which ariſes from a Diſeaſe as its 
Cauſe, but yet may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Diſeaſe itſelf, and from its proximate Cauſe, is 
calbd the Symptom of the Diſeaſe; and if in the 
lame Manner it flows from the Cauſe of the Diſ- 
ale, it is ſaid to be the Symptom of the Cauſe: 
But if it proceeds from any prior Symptom, as its 
Cauſe, it is call'd the Symptom of a Symptom. 


From hence it appears that theſe firſt Sym- Clages of 
Noms are again themſelves really Diſeaſes, but Sup. 


very dillimilar in Number, Variety, and Effect; 
e Mm but 
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but yet, according to the, Doctrine of the Anci- 
ents, they are agreeably enough diſtinguiſh'd and 
ranged under the three following Claſſes : (1.) 
The vitiated Aclions of the organical Parts. (2. ) 
The Vices, or corrupted State of the Retenta and 
Excreta. (3.) The preternatural or vitiated Qua- 
lities of the Body. 8 

TE Organical and Vital Actions are vitiated 
in various Ways: For (1.) They may be im- 
pair'd and diminiſh'd ; whence the Symptom Di/- 
orexia in a diſtemper'd Appetite, Diſpepſia in a 
weak Stomach, Sc. (2.) The Action and Power 


of the Part may be aboliſe d and deſtroy d; whence 


the Symptom of Anorexia in a loſt Appetite, 
Apepſia in a Stomach uncapable of Digeſtion, 
and Profuſions of ſeveral Kinds when the Veſſels 
have loſt their retentive Faculty. (3.) They may 
be too far excited and augmented, as in the Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, Sc. (4.) They may be de- 
praved and perverted ; as in the Malacia, or a 


Longing-after Things unfit for Food, Yellow 


Viſion in the Jaundice, Sc. 

Tur Second Claſs of Symptoms is the Vices of 
the Retenta and Excreta, which alſo are mani- 
fold; as the Deficiency of Nouriſhment is at- 
tended with an Atrophy of the Part; a Redun- 
dancy of the Humours, or Plethora, is attended 
with Inflammations, Eruptions, Profuſions, and 
other like Symptoms. The Cacochymia, or ill and 
perverted State of the Humours, is attended with 
a direful Train of Symptoms not to be recounted 
for Number. The Obſtructions of the Secretions, 


and heterogeneous Admixture of the Excrements, 


greatly augment the Bulk of this Claſs of n- 


Poms. 


and Temperature of the Body. Tho? every par- 
by ticular 
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Tux third and laſt general Claſs or Order of 
Symptoms is made up of the vitiated Qualilies 
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ticular Man has his Idioſyncraſia, or Conſtitution 
eculiar to himſelf, yet all Conſtitutions are ſub- 
ect to general Depravations with reſpect to the 
juſt Balance of Nature, whereby the Qualities, 
Complexion, and Temperament of the Body are ge- 
nerally affected with ſome common Vice. Of 
theſe vitiated Complexions the Antients reckon'd 
the following eight. (1.) The Hot; arifing Yarious Tem- 
from too robuſt, ſtrong, and contracted Viſcera, prraments of 
and too ſharp, ſizy, and accelerated Humours. “e Bech. 
(2.) The Cold; ariſing from juſt the contrary 
Cauſes. (3.) The Humid ; proceeding from a 
looſe and flaccid State of the Solids, and a Re- 6 
dundancy of Humours too much diluted, aque- 
ous, and ſoft. (4.) The Dry; from oppoſite 
Cauſes. (5.) The Bilioſe ; from too great a Se- 
cretion and Abundance of the Bzle ; this agrees 
with the Hot and Dry. (6.) The Sanguine; or 
which abounds with great Plenty of Blood. (7.) 
The Phlegmatic; abounding with too much 
Phlegm, or pituitous and viſcid Humours. (8.) 
The Melancholic; ſuppoſed formerly to proceed 
from a black ſort of Bile, but it ſeems rather to 
proceed from Cauſes ſimilar to thoſe of the Hot, 
Dry, and Bilioſe, or rather compounded of them. 
And theſe are the prediſpoling Symptoms which 
give notice what Diſeaſes the Habit of each 
Conſtitution is ſubject to. 
SEMEIO TIC is that Part of Phyſic or Of Sentiotict. 
Medicine which treats of thoſe Phenomena or 
Hens of Diſeaſes by which the Phyſician is aſſiſted 
in making a Judgment of the Preſence, Nature, 

State, and Event thereof, by a juſt pbyſiological 
Ratiocination. | | 
Or theſe Pathognomic Characters or Signs of Diagno/ics 
Diſeaſes, there are reckon'd two Sorts, (1.) 7% Diſeaſe. 
Thoſe which are call'd the Diagnoſtics or Delotic | 


Signs: Theſe are the peculiar Appearances that 
Mn reſult 


The Prognoſtics 


sis 
reſult from the Cauſes, and comprehenq; that 
Collection of concurring Symptoms that clearly 
indicate the Preſence, Nature, and Intenſeneſs of 


the Diſorder: For every Diſtemper has its pecy. 


liar Marks or Tokens whereby it is differenced 
from every other, tho? ever ſo nearly related b 
ſome common Characters. (2.) The Prognſii; 
are thoſe Phenomena which enable the Phyſician 
to foreſee and foretel the Event of the Di/eaſe, and 


the Fate of the Patient conſequent thereupon, 


Topics of the 
Diagnoſtic 
Srgns, 


The Prognoſis therefore of Diſeaſes is to be taken 
from the /zten/ity of the Diſeaſe, the Force of the 
Symptoms, and the Impreſſions they make on the 
Conſtitution of the Patient. . 
TRE DIAGNOSTICS of a Diſeaſe are 


form'd from the following general and particular 
Topics : (1.) The Pulſe of the Arteries ; hereby 


the Motion, Velocity, Heat, and Temperament of 
the Blood is in a great meaſure indicated. (2,) 
The Breath or Reſpiration ; which indicates the 
Nature, Place, and Intenſity. of the Diſorders of 
the Lungs and other Parts of the Thorax, (3. 
The Urine; which by its Quantity, Color, 
Odour, Taſte, Fluidity, and Contents inherent in 
it, diſcovers very obviouſly the State and Qualih 
of the Blood, and the Diſpoſition of the Parts 
thro' which it comes. (4.) The Parts affected; 
which, as they are the more noble, are the more 


dangerous. (5.) The Degree of Pain. (6.) The 


And of the 
Prognoſitcs. 


Manner of the Attack. (7.) The Parts commun. 
cating. (8.) The Temperament of the Patient, 


(9.) The Force and Efetfts of the Symptoms. 


TE PROGNOSTICS of Diſeaſes may 
alſo in a good meaſure be deduced from the fore- 
going general Topics, but more effectually from 
the following particular ones: As (1.) The Ne 
ceſſity of the Function of the Part indiſpoſed to 


Lite and Health, (2.) The peculiar Nature and 


Diſpoſition 
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Diſpofition of the ſaid Part. (3.) The Increaſe and 
Malignity of the Diſeaſe itſelf. (4.) The Violence 
of the Symptoms. (5.) The Excretions, as Sweat 
and Urine. (6.) The epidemical Diſpoſition of the 
Air. (7.) The Seaſon of the Year. (8.) The 
ber, Age, Manner of Life, &c. of the Patient. 

Tax Object of the Diagnoſis and Prognoſis of The Olje of 
Diſcaſes is more immediately the Matter there- Diagngfs and 
of in its different Permutations, which in its firſt F.. 
State is ſaid to be crude, in the ſecond mature, N 
in the third critical, which is then generally 
thrown off by ſome critical Evacuations, as Vomi- 
ting, Salivation, Fluxes, by Urine, the Hæmor- 
rhages, Bleeding, Perſpiration, or Revulſion of 
Humours from one Part to another. Thus the 
Diſeaſe by Degrees either declines and goes off, 
or becomes more malignant, dangerous, and 
ends in Death, according as the Time and other 
Circumſtances of the Critical Evacuations were 


fivourable and requifite or not. Whence the Aviom ar 
following Axioms in Diagnoſtics and Prog noſtics, Diagneftics 


and others like them, have been received and 24 Præno- 


eſtabliſhed, viz. (1.) The Critical Evacuation” 
happening after the Maturity of the Diſeaſe, is 
always good. (2.) The ſame happening on the 
critical Day is good. (3.) It is various with re- 
gard to the Time, Age, Temperature, Sex, Re- 
gion, Seaſon, Diſeaſe, and epidemical Conſtitu- 
ton of the Air. (4.) It is always bad before the 
Maturity of the morbific Matter. (g.) The Ma- 
lurity or Digeſtion itſelf is always good. (6.) The 
looner the Matter of the Diſeaſe comes to a State 
of Digeſtion the better, but not ſo of the Criſis. 
(7.) The more vital, animal, or natural Functions 
continue the ſame as they were in Health, the 
greater Degree of Life, and better Hopes of re- 
Overing perfect · Health remains. (8.) The 
more neceſſary that Function is, on which many 
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others depend as their Cauſe, and which in a Sick 
Perſon is affected with the Diſeaſe, the more 
dangerous is his Caſe. (9.) The more any of the 
diſordered vital Actions change to their natural 
State, the better the Digeſtion goes on. (10,) 
The morethe Excrements are like thoſe in Health, 
the more perfect is the Concoction or Digeſtion; 
and the contrary. 
TuERxR are three principal Things by which 
the Phy/iczan 1s aſſiſted in diſcovering the Nature, 
State, Species, Seat, Sc. of a Diſeaſe, and form. 
ing his Diagnaſis and Prognoſis of the ſame, viz, 
the Pulſe of the Arteries, the Breath, and Urin, 
The Pulſe in- THE PULSE, as it indicates the Manner of 
dicates the the Blood's Motion in all its Variations, is of 
_— of the the greateſt Conſequence to be well underſtood; 
WY | it is the Compaſs by which the Phyſician ſteers 
his Courſe in diſcovering the State of the latent 
Parts and Regions of the Microcoſm. By the 
Elevation or Depreſſion of the Pulſe above the 
Natural Standard, he judges the Impulſe of the 
Heart to be ſtronger or weaker, the Contraction 
of the Solids to be greater or leſſer, and the Mo- 
tion of the Fluids to be ſwifter or ſlower, than 
what ſhould naturally be. The principal Diſtin- 
Etions or Variations of the Pulſe, and their In- 
dications, are as follc... 8 
Hab. A High Pulſe that beats quick indicates acult 
continual Fevers, and generally attends the Par. 
 oxyſms of Chronic Diſeaſes, where the Intenſenels 
of the Pain is apt to create a Fever; for in ſuch 
Caſes the Solids have their Contractions elevated 
above the natural Tone, which they ſuffer from 
the Endeavours of Nature to remove the Cauſe 
of the Paroxy/m. | 
Puick. A Quick Pulſe, if low, is ever a weak Pull 
and moſt commonly attends Malignant Fevers; 
and ariſes from Obſtructions in the Brain, _—_ 
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by the Animal Spirits cannot be detach'd in 


Quantities ſufficient to influence the Heart. 
Hence ſpring all thoſe fatal Stupors and Diſor- 
ders of the Brain, which the Patient generally 
ſuſtains under theſe Circumſtances. _ 

A Strong Pulſe, if high, is generally an hard 
Pulſe ; and indicates inflammatory Fevers, as the 
Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, &c. which proceed from 
a Plethora or Fulneſs of the Veſſels, which keep 


the Arteries tenſe, and diſtended with their 


Fluids. 
Taz Pulſe which attends the moſt acute Pains, 


or Nervous Diſorders, differs but little from 
what it beats when the Body labours under acute 
inflammatory Fevers; as in the ſevere Pains of 
the Cout, Stone, &c. | 

A ſlow, weak, equal Pulſe is generally the 
Concomitant of Chronic Diſeaſes, which ariſe 
from the over relax'd State of the Solids, and the 
conſequent Viſcidity of the Fluids. Yet the Pulſe 
in this Caſe is ſtronger than in Malignant Fevers. 
This Pulſe therefore attends the Scyrvy, the 
Taundice, Melancholy, and all thoſe of a cachefic 


Habit of Body, And if the Pulſe under theſe 


Circumſtances varies to a {tle quicker, there is a 

Danger of Waſtes, Decays, and Conſumptions. 
RESPIRATION or the Breath is the next 

principal Sign which indicates to the Phyſician 


the internal State of the Patient, and the Nature tg 


of his Malady. If the Reſpiration be eaſy, 
flant and free, it indicates a good State of the 


Strong. 


Shaw. 


Reſpiration 
another Indi- 
cation of the 
tate of Pas 


tients. 


Lungs, and a commodious "Tranſmiſſion of the 


Blood through them. If it be difficult, it denotes 


the contrary, and is the worſt Preſage, in all 
Caſes, that can be. If it be at the ſame time 


painful, it betokens for the moſt part ſomewhat 
of an internal Inflammation, a moſt inauſpicious 
Omen, A great Reſpiration is always a favourable. 

Am . Sign; 
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Sign; as, on the contrary, a ſmall one is very 
ominous. A gentle Reſpiration 1s in itſelf the 
beſt Sign; but if too gyuzck, it declares the Or- 
gans of Breathing to be ill- affected, and therefore 
is fearful and dangerous. An equal and unequal 
Reſpiration 1s very auſpicious or very. ominous 
reſpectively. A ſuffocative Reſpiration ordina- 
rily denotes Death ſhortly ; and that is almoſt as 


bad which is high and in the upper Part of the 


Thorax. A cold Breath is deadly, as denoting 
a Gangrene of the Viſcera and- internal Veſſels, 
A ſhort, interrupted, and difficult Breath every one 
knows is the conſtant Concomitant of the Phthijc 


or Athma. But the Phenomena of Reſpiration 


are wonderfully varied and diſturb'd in divers 


Men, according to the native Conſtitution of the 


Body, and Formation of the Thorax, and other 


Dine a tbird 
Indication 
the State of 
the Body. 


Parts ſerving to Reſpiration. 

Taz URINE conduces much to form a juſt 
Diagnoſis and Prognoſis of the Diſorder ; but be- 
cauſe it has been abuſed and proſtituted to vile 
Ends and Purpoſes, the Urinal is now brought 
into general Contempt; and a wiſe and regular 
Phyſician will ſcarce hear of the Inspection f 
Urine, becauſe the Quack and Empiric ſo much 
abuſe it; and there is a Statute which prohibits 
the Members of the College giving Judgment on 


Dine unleſs preſent with the Patient to judge of 


all the other concurring Symptoms, However, 
tis very certain that the Urine is a very proper 
and uſeful Sign, and highly neceſſary to be well 
attended to. I ſhall therefore point out ſome 
Accidents by which it is a very obvious Sign 
both Diagnoſtic and Prognoſtic, to the judicious 


* Obſerver. (1.) An extraordinary Diſcharge of 


Urine denotes a Laxity of the Parts; a dimi- 
niſh'd Perſpiration; an imperfect Mixture of the 
Blood; or ſome Nervoſe and Hyſteric _ 

| e , ders; 
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ders; exceſſive Drinking, Sc. all which a: are un- 


doubtedly of great Importance to be known. 


(2.) Too ſmall and ſparing a Diſcharge indicates 
obſtructed Veſſels; an Increaſe of other Excre- 
tions. (3.) A thin, limpid, aqueous, inſipid, 
taſtleſs and uncolour'd Urine is a very bad 
Symptom, and predicts an ill State of the Viſcera, 


Deliriums, Phrenſies, Convulſions, and many 


times Death in acute and inflammatory Diſeaſes. £ 


(4.) A Red Urine without a Sediment, in acute 


Diſeaſes, gives a terrible Idea of the Caſe of the 


Patient, and foretels it will be attended with fatal 
Conſequences... (5.) The ſame with a Sediment 


preſages the Continuance of the Diſeaſe ; the 


Weakneſs or Deſtruction of the ſmall Veſſels 3 
Sweats, Salivation, and colliquative Diarrbæas; 
Atrophy; and all forts of Dropſies. (6. ) A Saf- 


fron-colour d and bitter Urine is always the Effect 


of the Jaundice. (7.) A green Urine, with a 


thick Sediment, denotes Melancholy, Iliac Pains, 


Cholics, Anxieties of the Heart, Cc. (8.) A 


fetid Urine indicates the Salts and Oils to be too 


much attenuated and diſſolv'd, and almoſt pu- 


trefied z and therefore is a nd Symptom 


both in acute and chronical Diforders, and ſhews 


the Cure very difficult. (9.) Thin Skins and a 


mucoſe Subſtance floating in the Urine, ſhews a 


Decay, Waſte and Conſumption of the Parts. | 


(10.) A fat and oily Urine, though very rare, 
yet when it happens, denotes or threatens the 
Phthific and Atrophy. (11.) An apparent co- 
lour'd Urine, without Taſte, loudly ſpeaks the 
Powers of Nature deſtroy*d, and Death at hand. 


(12.) A pale, thin Urine, with a gritty Sediment, 


always denotes the Gravel or Stone in the Blad- 
der. (13.) A plentiful Diſcharge of Urine is ac- 
counted a favourable Prognoſis under all Diſeaſes, 
but the Diabetes : z as on the other hand, (14.) 

| A Sup- 
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A Suppreſſion, or partial Evacuation thereof is 
often a fatal Omen; and argues the acute Diſeaſe 
is not at its Height, and indicates the Paroxyſm 

of Chronic Diſorders will be of long Duration. 
Hygieina, er MAYGIEINA 1s the fourth great Part of 
the Dearine of Phyfic, and which treats of the Ways and Means 
* of preſerving Health and Life free from the In- 
py” ſults and Attacks of the moleſting Infinity of 
Diſtempers ; and though it be almoſt impoſſible 
to do this in Perfection, yet by a careful and 
prudent Conduct, Men might enjoy their Health 
with greater Conſtancy, and know much leſs of 
the Evils and Miſeries of Life, which proceed 
from Diſeaſes, and ill Habits of Body, contract. 
ed in a great Meaſure by Luxury, Intemperance, 

and irregular Courſes of Life. 

The Prophy- Trrs Prophylattic Part of Phyſic, as it is con- 
oe Part of cerned in conſerving Health, and preventing 
. Diſeaſes, doth mainly conſiſt in a due Uſe, Ap- 
plication, and Regulation of the Non-Naturals 
before mention d. But in regard to theſe, no 
ſuch ſpecial Rules can be given as ſhall exactly 
ſuit every particular Man ; for by reaſon of that 
Iafyncraſy, or peculiar Habit of every Man's 
Conſtitution, which is not improperly calld a 
" ſecond Nature, no one Regimen or Manner of 
Living can be preſcrib'd for all Men, or indeed 
ſcarcely for any two. Therefore 'tis in the Phy- 
ſician's Power only to dictate ſome general things 
relating to the Nature, Properties, and Effects 
of Meats, Drinks, Air, Motion, the Paſſions, 
Sleep, &c. as may be neceſſary for every Man to 
obſerve. The principal Doctrines of this kind 

are as follow. REY 
He Health To make a ſudden Change or Alteration of 
2 . one's common or cuſtomary Way or Method of 
tiew of tle Living, Place of Abode, Sc. to any thing new 
Mes- Natural: Or Contrary, is always and every where very 
| e dangerous; 
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dangerous; even tho? it be from what is vulgarly 
thought evil, to that which is reputed! good. 


A dry, ſerene, w which is always an heavy. Air, 4; 


is the 9 wholeſome to every Man 1 in his own 
Place.” 

A cold and nitrous Air, tho? it agrees mich the 
Robuſt, yet is pernicious to weak and infirm 
_ Conſtitutions, by raiſing the Contractions of the 
Veſſels too high, and thereby occaſioning Ob- 
ſtructions in the Capillaries, which produce in- 


flammatory Fevers; as the Pleuriſy, St. Anthony's | 


Fire, &c. 

A bot ſulpbureous Air is alſo apt to exalt the 
Contractions of the Solids extremely, and by 
its fiery Particles to diſturb, vitiate, and embar- 
raſs the Actions of Nature to the laſt Degree. 
From which Origin ariſe Inflammatory, Petechial, 


Nervoſe, Epidemical, Malignant, &c. Fevers, ſo 


_ about Fuly and Auguſt. 

A damp, moiſt, foggy Air, on the other hand, 
too much relaxes the Veſſels, and thence pro- 
ceed preternatural Cobeſions and Viſcidities of the 
Fluids, affecting the Parts with ſcorbutic Swel- 


lings, Schirroff ities, ſtubborn Coughs, Phthi/ics, and 


all thoſe Agues and Intermittent Fevers which 
peſter Mankind 3 in the Winter and Spring Sea- 
ſons. 


| Feculency and Acrimony, whoſe Parts are not 
over active, ſimilar to the ſound Body, and eaſy 
to be aſſimilated thereto, is the beſt and moſt 
| wholeſome of all others. Such are the frumen- 
| Faceous Seeds we eat in Bread; the leguminous 
Seeds, Sc. as Beans, Peaſe, Et. the various 
Sorts of Herbs and Plants we uſe for Sallad, 

both Roots and Leaves; divers Sorts of Fruits; 
and laſtly, the young, ſound, and. tender Fleſh 
of Animals, and the Broths made of it; as alſo 
-- Milk and Eggs. Is 
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Is ſome Conſtitutions, where the Viſcera are 
ſtrong and robuſt, your ſoft, humid, tender, 
light, and pure. Aliments are not ſo proper and 
ſufficient as are the more dry, hard, groſs, 
weighty, and feculent Meats, which ſatiate Hun- 
ger longer, and yield a more ſubſtantial Nou- 
riſhment. 

In an alcaline Temperature of Body, a Diet 
of acid Subſtances, as Seeds, Fruits, Roots, and 
Leaves of Vegetables, very much conduce to its 
Well-being ; and on the contrary, digg alcaline 
animal Diet is moſt advantageous for Conſtitu- 
tions abounding with acid Salts, ſince they tem- 
per and correct one another.. 

High -ſeaſon'd Meats, and Sauces of Acids, Salt, 
and Aromatics, heighten the Contraction of the 
Solids above the Standard of Nature, and by 
their Acrimony hurt the very fine Veſſels; and 
creating a falſe Appetite, they rather load and 
ſurcharge the Body, than nouriſh it. c 
Tnar Quantity of Food is always beſt, that 


is follow'd by a Senſe of Refreſhment, and not 


of a torpid Heavineſs, or Unaptneſs to Motion; 
Sobriety and Temperance being always the indiſ- 
penſable Means in order to Health and * 
vil i | 
. H DRIN K, cold, clear, light, taſtleſe, 
ſcentleſs, briſk running Water is the beſt for a 
ſtout robuſt Conſtitution ; if it be only intended 
to ſatisfy Thirſt, to repleniſh and dilute the Hu- 


mours, and to correct their Acrimony. But if 


they are intended to warm and excite Motion, 
and attenuate, then good fine Beer, and clear 


fragrant and grateful Wines are very advanta- 


geous, A continual Glut of Juices being charg'd 

on the Blood deſtroys in time the Tone and Tex- 

ture of the Solids, and brings on Aſtbmas, me | 

ſees, the — &c. | 
f EXERCI SE 
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EXERCISE in a moderate Degree is attended Exerci/e. 
with the greateſt Advantages to Health; but 
when exceſſive it fails not to infer great Damages 
to the Conſtitution, eſpecially in weak infirm - 
People, and upon a full Stomach. In bot, ſan- 
guine, and bilious Conſtitutions, ſtrong Exerciſe 

is apt to excite Fevers, Pleuriſies, and other in- 
flammatory Diſeaſes; and all violent Exerciſe 
is very dangerous, and has prov'd fatal to thou- 
ſands. 2 | 
REST, when opportunely taken, is very re- Ref. 
freſhing, as every one knows; but even this, if 
indulg*d to Exceſs, that is, to 1dleneſs, perverts 
into a Vice againſt both God and Nature; in 
which Caſe the vital Actions flag and loſe their 
natural Vigor, and a gloomy Attendance of Diſ- 
eaſes, as Head-aches, Vapours, Hyſteric Fits, Me- 
lancholy, Swoons, Vertigo, &c. conſtantly await 
the inactive and ſedentary Life. | | 
SLEEP is a State wherein the Body receives Sep: 

freſh Supplies for recruiting the Faftes made by 
carrying on the animal Actions of the Day; and 
every one finds the Slumbers of the Night are the 
ſweeteſt Indulgence of kind Nature. But here 
again the Extremes are pernicious; for if we are 
very watchful, and ſleep little, the animal Actions 
are depreſs'd and infeebled, the Spirits exhauſted 
and conſum'd, and Deliriums, Phrenſies, and 
Madneſs itſelf invade the Conſtitution, till at laſt 

it is waſted and conſum'd: While on the other 

hand, a ſleepy lethargic Temper impairs the So- 

lids, and renders their Actions Fete and languid, 
checks and damps the Animal Spirits, and creates 
Vapours, Crudities, Viſcidities, the Scurvy, Ca- 
chexy, with an univerſal Waſte of the whole 
Body 8 


Tur PASSIONS and Afe@ions of the Mind 23e Paſbeas 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the Exiſtence of hu- 
| man 


man Nature; but as in all things elſe, fo here 
Extremes (which are moſtly on the Zxceſ5) are 
of dreadful Influence to the Body; nothing being 
able to effect ſo great and ſudden Alterations in 
the vital and animal Actions of the Body, as the 
Paſhons of the Mind too much exalted, depreſgd, 
and diſturb'd. Even that noble Paſſion Foy, or 
Gladneſs, can inſtantly kill by Exceſs; and what 
numberleſs Multitudes are conſtantly hurried 
down to the cold Abodes of the Ming of Terrors, 
DzarTH, by his terrible Prime Miniſters, Grief, 
* Deſpair, Sorrow, Anguiſh, Care, Fear, 
c. | 
From all which it plainly appears, that a due 
Regulation of the Non-Naturals is that on which 
our Health and Life in a great meaſure depends, 
and ought therefore to be made the Care and 
Buſineſs of every Man, as it is by all that are 
truly rational, wiſe, and ſober. | 
Of Therape: THERAPEUTICS is the laſt great Part 
dee, or Cura-of Phyſic ; and its Subject is the Methodus Me- 
"> Part of dendi, or Manner of Curing Diſeaſes by proper 
. Medicines and Remedies, When therefore the 
” Phyſician is callPd to the Aid of a Patient, before 
he fits down to preſcribe, he firſt ſurveys the 
Caſe of the Patient, and accurately obſerves the 
Symptoms, and thence infers the Nature, Cauſe, 
Seat, and Greatneſs of the Malady; and conſe- 
quently what is indicated to be done in order to 

| the Cure. 3 | 
Four Kind; of Or theſe -Indications there are reckon'd four 
Jadication. Kinds, viz. (1.) The Vital Indication, which re- 
quires the Preſervation and Continuance of Life, 
or the Actions of the Vital Faculties as they are 
in a ſound Body. (2.) The ProphylaFic or 
| Preſervative Indication, when ſomewhat is to be 
done to prevent the approaching Diſeaſe by cut- 
ting off the Cauſe thereof, and thereby preſerv- 
n e 
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ing the Body in Health. (3.) The Therapeutic 
or Curative Indication; this ſhews the Neceſſi 

of removing the preſent Diſeaſe by the Applica- 
tion of Remedies. (4.) The Palliative Indica- 
tion; which directs the Mitigation or taking away 

' ſome of the Symptoms before the Diſtemper can 
be wholly remov'd. | | 

By theſe Indications the Mind of the Phy/ician 
is fully inform'd of the various Intentions to be 
anſwer d in order to effect a Cure; and accord- 
ingly he applies himſelf to the Materia Medica, 
and conſults all the various Claſſes of Medicines 
to find thoſe which are moſt proper to remedy 
the Indiſpoſition of his Patient; and then pre- 
ſcribes them to be made for his Uſe. 

Taz Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ſubject are gp ,z, pare 
not more numerous than the Remedies which Na- ia Medica. 
ture hath providently ſupplied for their Cure: 

The Field of the Materia Medica is every way 
vaſtly wide and extenſive; whence it is we find 
Phyſicians ſo often boaſting (as the Yicegerents of 
Nature) of their Triple Dominions, of the Mine- 
ral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. Hence they 
ſelect and muſter their numerous Forces of Me- 
dicines, and marſhal them in various Claffes and 
Regiments, always in a Readineſs to command 
againſt the potent and common Enemy of hu- 
man Nature. | ts: 

I SHALL juſt enumerate the principal Sorts of e wariexs 
Medicines made uſe of in the preſent Practice of Cafes of Me- 
Phyjic, and diftinguiſh them by Names which dicines. 
indicate the Intentions they are appropriated to | 
anſwer by their peculiar Virtues : They are as 
follow. (1.) Cardiacs or Cordials ; theſe raife Cardiace. 
the Spirits, enliven the Mind, comfort the Heart, 
and add Strength and Chearfulneſs to the Body, 
dy increaſing the Springineſs and Force of the 
Fibres, and the agreeable Senſations excited, by 

> ew 
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Cephalics. their Aromatic and Spirituous Parts. (2. ) Cepba. 
| luis; under this Claſs are comprehended all 875 
Mliedicines which are good for the Diſtempers of 
Stemachiet. the Head. (3. ) Stomachics are all thoſe Medi. 
| cines as are ſerviceable to the Stomach, which by 

a peculiar Warmth give both a grateful Senſa- 

tion and a ſuitable Tenſity to its fibrous Coats, 

and thereby alſo excite. Hunger and promote 

Hyfterics., Digeſtion. (4.) Hyſterics, or Uterines, are ſuch 
Medicines as by their ftrong Scent, whether 

| Sweet or Fetid, prove ſerviceable in all Diſorders 

Alexiphar- of the Womb or Hyſterical Afections. (5.) Alexi- 
nice. pharmics, or Antidotes, properly are ſuch Things 
as are given to expel Poiſons, or correct them fo 

that no Miſchiefs follow the taking them: But 
nmnmnowꝛ Aexipharmics ſignify any Medicines good 
Carminatives. againſt Fevers. (6.) Carminatives are ſuch 
Things as expel and diſſipate Wind or Yapours 

pent up in any Membranous or Nervous Part. 
Apghutinants. (7.) Agglutinants, ſuch as incrafſate and thicken 
: the Humours, which are thereby render'd more 
Afringents. conſiſtent and fit for Nouriſhment. (8.) Aftrin- 
_ gents are thoſe Medicines which are Binding; and 
they act either by the Aſperity of their Particles, 
which contracts, corrugates, and binds up the 

Part; or elſe thicken the Fluids that they run 

Abſerbents., not off fo faſt as before. (9.) Abſorbents are 
ſuch as by the Poroſity of Xi Parts, either 
caſe the Aſperities of the pungent Humours; or, 

like a Spunge, drink up the ſuperfluous Moiſture 

wen of the Body; and thus they are ſaid to be Dryers 
Haaleptics., or Sweeteners of the Blood. (10.) Analeptics are 
ſuch as cheriſh the Nerves, and renew Spirits and 

Strength. Theſe four laſt are call'd Strengtheners. 

(11.) Emollients are ſuch as ſheathe and ſoften 

the Aſperities of the Humours, and relax and 

ſupple the Solids at the ſame Time. (12.) Re- 


* ; a are near akin to the Aggluli- 
ants, 
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nants, but being of a more ſubtil and adheſive 
Nature, they pals the fineſt Strainers, or Secre- 
tions, and enter into the Nouriſhment of the re- 
moteſt Parts, repairing the Waſtes of the Con- 
ſtitution. (13. ) Deobſtruents are ſuch Medicines as Deobſtruents. 
are peculiarly adapted by their Weight to open 
the Obſtructions of the Fluids in the Capillaries, 
by increaſing their Momentum, and cauſing them 
to ſtrike with greater Force againſt the ſecretory 
Outlet. (14.) Diuretics are thoſe Medicines Diuretiet 
whoſe remarkable Property it is to increaſe the - 5 
Diſcharge by Urine, by removing Obſtructions 
of the Urinary Paſſages from what Cauſe ſoever. 
And this they do either by ſoftening and lubrica- 
ting the Parts; or by attenuating and rarifying 
the - viſcous Humours ; or laſtly, by altering the 
Craſis of the Fluids, ſo as to fit thoſe to paſs 
which could not get through before. (15.) 
Diapboretics are thoſe which procure Sweat, by .Diaphoreticss 
dividing and attenuating the Humours ſo far that 
they become fine enough to eſcape through the 
ſmalleſt Paſſages, as thoſe of the culanccus Glands : 
Or elfe by their contracting and ſqueezing the 
Solids, which force out of the Extremities what 
lay in readineſs before to go off. (16.) Emetics Emetics, 
are all thoſe Medicines, which by their S˙emulus 
do ſo vellicate and irritate the Fibres of the $79- 
mach, as to make the Coats contract, and forcibly 
throw up the Contents by Vomiting, (17.) Ca- Cathartics, 
thartics are Medicines which purge by Stool; 
they have the ſame Qualities as the Zmelics, but 
in a leſſer Degree, and therefore pals into the In- 
teſtines before they can produce their Effects, 
The milder Purgers are call'd Laxatives, but 
the rougher ones Draſtics. (18.) Sterautatories Sternutatoriet, 
are ſuch Medicines as by their Simulus vellicate 
the Membranes of the Noſtrils, excite Sneezing, 
and by a violent Concuſſion of the Head and 
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Narcotics. 


Refrigerants. | 
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Body produce an Evacuation of troubleſome Hy- 


mours by the Glands of the Mouth and Noſe, 
(19.) Narcotics, Hypnotics, or Opiates, are all 


Names for thoſe Things which have the Proper. 
ty of cauſing Sleep, which they effect in a Man- 


ner not eaſy to be explain*d or accounted for, 
(20.) Refrigerants, or Coolers, are ſuch as pro- 
duce an agreeable Senſe of Cold, and mitigate 


2 


the Heat and Prought of the Mouth, Stomach, 


An Alþphabeti- 
cal Catalogue 


of Difeaſes. 


and other of the Prime Viæ. 

THERE are other Titles of Medicinal Claſſes 
of Remedies, but not worth rehearſing ; theſe 
here mentioned being the moſt common and con- 


ſiderable: I ſhall now conclude this Chapter by 


an Alphabetical Catalogue of thoſe Diſeaſes or Il. 


neſſes, which generally vex and moleſt the whole 
and every Part of our crazy Conſtitution. 
Abortion, an immature Birth, or before the 
Embryo is compleatly form'd and fitted for Ex- 
cluſion. | 
Parts. | the elk. 
Apue,' an intermittent Fever, attended with 
alternate Fits of Heat and Cold ; proceeding 
from an increaſed Velocity and Viſcidity of the 
Blood. . oem” . 

Anthony's Fire. See Eryſipelas. 

Apoplexy is a ſudden Deprivation of all inter- 
nal and external Senſation, and of all Motion 
except of the Heart and Thorax ; cauſed by an 
Obſtruction of the Animal Spirits in the Nerves. 

Aſthma is a frequent, difficult, and ſhort 
Reſpiration, join'd with a hiſſing Sound, and a 
Cough ; proceeding from an ill State of the 
Lungs, wherein they cannot exert themſelves 
freely, in Dilatation and Contraction. 

Atropby, an inſenſible Waſte or Decay of the 
animal Body for want of Nouriſhment. | 

| On Barrenntſs 


Acraſy, a Debility from the loſt Tone of tie 
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- Barrenneſs. See Sterility. 

Bloody- Flur. See Dyſe oo, 

Cachexy, a bad Habit of Body, EPA the 5 5 

era are unſound and the Juices diſtemper d. 
Catochymy, a vitiated State of the. Juices. 
Calenture, a Sea-Diſeaſe, wherein the Sea ap- 

pears as pleaſant green Fields. 


he Acrimony of ſome exploſive Matter i in the 
Stomach. = 

Catarrh. See Defluxion. . 

Chlorofis, the Green Sickneſs, which ariſes from 
cold heavy Blood, and to be cured chiefly by 
Exerciſe. 

Cholic, an acute and painful Diſorder of the 
Bowels, ariſing either from the Acrimony of too 
much Bile; or from Flatus's, or Wind pent up; 
or from ſome Diſorders of the Womb; or laſtly 
from ſome Diſorders of the Nervous Fluid in the 
Coats of the Guts themſelves 3 and accordingly 
it is ſaid: to be Bilious, Flatilent, Hyſteric, and 
Nervous. 


of the Solids or Maſcular Fleſh,” and is of ſevee 
ral Kinds. * 


Gon and Contortion of the Fibres and Muſcles, 


diſtorted, 
Couph is the Effect of a corivalfive Motion 


and Throat. 

Cramp, a convulſive Contraction of the Muſ- 
cles of any Part. 15 

Crapula, a Surfeit proceeding from too much 
Eating and Drinking; attended with Heavineſs 
and Diſorders of the Head. | 


Nun 2 


Cardialgia, the Heart-Burn, proceeding fom 


Conſumption, a Decay of the Body by a Waſte | 


Convulſions conſiſt in an involuntary Contra- 


whereby the Body and Limbs are preternaturally 


of the Muſcles, and Parts of the Abdomen, Thorax, 


Defluxion, 
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and Effects; it is always attended with Heat, 
Sickneſs, Debility, acute Pains, and ſometimes 


the Eye without Detriment to the Sight. 
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Defluxion, a flowing of ſharp Serum or Rheum 
from the Glands of the Head and Throat, oc. 
caſion'd by a Cold, and cauſing Irritations, f 
Coughs, &c. J 

Delirium, Lightheadedneſs, a diſturb'd Sen- 
ſation ariſing from a violent Diſorder of the Brain Ml C 
and Spirits. th 

Diabetes, a profuſe or too great Diſcharge of 


Nie... & 


Diarrhea, a Looſeneſs, or Flux of the Belly, MW ir 
Dropſy is a preternatural Secretion of the Serun 
or Vater, which lodging in the Conſtitution, 
diſtends and weakens the Parts ; and proceed 


from too lax a Tone of the Solids. 5 . 


Dyſentery, a Flux of ill Humours by Sto E. 
and ſometimes attended with Blood. 
 Dyſpephy, a bad Digeſtion in the Stomach. ro 
Dyſury, a Difficulty of making Urine. 
Elepbantiaſi 15. See Leproſy. of 
Epilepſy is a convulſive Motion of the whole M 
Body, or ſome of its Parts, with a Loſs of Senſe. M 
Epiphora, a Defluxion of Humours on the Co 


Eyes. f 


Eryſipelas, a cutaneous Inflammation, attended MI | 
with great Pain and Swelling. , 

Fever is an increaſed Velocity of the Blood; 
the almoſt infinite Variety of its Cauſes occaſions 
almoſt as great a Diverſity of its Appearances 


with Deliriums and Madneſs, There are ſeveral 
kinds, as * n Hectic, Ner- 
vous, &c. 7 
Flux. See bs, 
Freckles. See Lentigo. 
\ Glaucoma, a Change of the natural Colour of 


 Gonorrhta, 
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Gonorrhza, an involuntary flowing of the Seed, 


Lacun. 


Gout, a painful Diſtemper, conſiſting of hard 


the Body. 

Gravel, a Diſorder in the Kidneys or Blad- 
der, wherein Stony” ad like Pebbles, 
xe voided by Urine. | 

Green-Sickneſs. See C Lakes. 

Gripes, the ſame as Cholic Pains. 


Vikon of Flies, Duſt, &c. yet no Defect of the 
Eye is to be ſeen. 
Hemorrhage is a Flux or Burſting out of Blood 
rom any Part, proceeding from a Plethora. 
Hemorrboids is a Bleeding or painful Swelling 
of the Hemorrhoidal Veins about the Fundament. 
le Heart-Burn. See Cardialgia. 
e. Hectic, a flow continual Fever that ends in a 
ne ¶ conſumption. 
| Head. Ache. See Pain, © 
ed Horrour, ſuch Shuddering Re W as 
k precedes Fits of an Ague. 


ns 
bes 
it, 
les 
ral 
er- 


at follows the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

Hypo, any Diſorder of the Liver and Spleen ; ; 
nd Womb in Women. See Melancholy and 
Vahours. 


ders of the Womb, which frequently bring the 
Mole nervous Syſtem into Diſorder allo. 


ie Glands of the Liver, which prevent a due 
Kcretion of the Gall, which therefore being car- 


of 


ra, Kremities with e. 


om the ulcerated Glands of the Proſtate, and | 


Concretions of Matter in the extreme Parts of 


Gutta ſerena, a Dimneſs of Sight, or confuſed. 


Hydrophoby, a Fear of Water, a Se 


Hyſteric Paſſion, F; its of the Mather, or Diſ- 
Jaundice, a Diſtemper from Obſtructions of 
ed through the Habir of the Body, tinges the | 
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Pain. 


the Manner of Scales on the Skin. 


of the Mind, and an Inaptitude to Motion. 
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Niac Paſſ jon, a kind of nervous Cholic, wherein | 
the Colon is twiſted, or one Part enters the Cayi. | 
ty of the other. 

Trappetency, a Loſs or Want of Appetite, 

Impotency, the Inability of Males to impreg. 
nate the Females, from a Weakneſs of the Genji. 
tal Parts. 

Incubus, the N ight-Mare or Aſthma, proceed- 
ing from ſome Obſtruction of the Blood-Veſſels | 
in the Thorax, or of Reſpiration. 
Inflammation, a Swelling with great Heat and 


Intermittent Fevers. See Aue. 
Iſchias, the Hip-Gout. 

Tſchury, a Stoppage of Urine, by Stone, 
CR Tc, 
Iich, a Cutaneous Diſtemper, proceeding from 
ſharp Humours which corrode the 2 
Glands. 

Lentigo, a freckly or yy Eruption upot 
the Skin. 

Leproſy, a dry, white, ſcabby Eruption in 


Lethargy, a Diſtemper attended with the Lol 
of the rational, at leaſt the retentive Facultic 


Faxcorrbes, the Fluor albus, or Whites 
Women. 

Lientery, a Looknefs wherein the Aliment 
are voided with little or no Alteration. 

Lipethymy, a Fainting, or Swooning away, 

Lithiaſis, the Stone or Gravel, 

Lues Venerea, the Pox, or Foul Diſeaſe. 

Tumbago, troubleſome Pains about the Loins 

Lunacy, a kind of F renzy, Or Diſorder « 
Mind. 

Madneſs is a enn without a Fever, 


State of Mind wherein the Ideas are . 
witho! 


10 


ee &c. 
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without any natural Order or Coherence, and 
produce uncommon Effects. 

Malacia, a deprav'd Appetite. 

Mania. See Madneſs. 

Melancholy, a dull and gloomy edlen 
ariſing from too heavy and viſcid a Blood, and 
Paucity of Animal Spirits. | 

Meaſles. See Small- Pox. 

Miaſm, a contagious Scent from Diſeaſes, &c. 

Miſerere Mei, ſharp Cholicky Pains, fo callPd. 

Morphew, the Freckles. 

Myopy, Purblindneſs. 

Nauſea, a Loathing of Food, Sc. 

Nebulæ, Films or little Clouds in the Eye. 

Nephritis, the Stone in the Kidneys. 

Noli-me-tangere, a very lore tetterous Eruption. 

OHructions, e in the Veſſels of any 
ſort. 

Ophthalmy, an Inflammation of the Tunica Ad- 
nala of the Eye, attended with Redneſs, Heat, 
Pain, Swelling, ariſing from a Stagnation of the 
Blood in the capillary Arteries. 

Ortbopnæa, a great Difficulty of Breathing. 

Pain is an uneaſy Senſation ariſing from a 
Solution of the Continuity of the Parts of Nerves 
and Fibres, which is Proper to their natural and 


ſound State. 


Palpitation, a Beating, a Panting of the Heart. 

Palſy is a Privation of Motion, or Senſe of 
Feeling, or both, proceeding from ſome Cauſe 
below the Cerebellum, join'd with a Coldneſs, 
Softneſs, Flaccidity, and at laſt a Waſting of 
the Parts. 

 Peripneumony, an Inflammation of ſome Parts 


of the Thorax, which occaſions great Pain, and 


Shortneſs of Breath, and generally goes off by 
Nn 4 Pernio, 
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Pernio, a Kibe or Chilblane. . © 

Peſtis, the Plague or Peſtilence, which . 

Phrenitis, the Phrenſy, which is a Species of 
Madneſs. 

Phthiſis, the Phthijic, a Waſte or Conſumption 
of the Body, very various both as to its Cauſes 
and Kinds. 

Piles. See Hemorrhoids. | | 

Plague is the moſt malignant, acute, and mor- 
tal of all the Nervous Fevers ; and 1s communi- 


cated by Contagion. 


Plethora is when the Humours are ſecreted in 
too great an Abundance, or beyond what a 
healthy State requires. 

Pleuriſy, an Inflammation of the Pleura, pro- 
ceeding from a Stagnation of Blood, and pro- 
ducing very intenſe Pain. 

Poiſon, a moſt virulent, corroſive, and de- 


ſtructive Quality in ſeveral Things, cauling 
great Swelling, Pain, and Death. 


'Pox..a . deſervedly, though too well, 
known. 

Quartan, a third Day? s Ague. 

Prinſey, an Inflammation of the . and 
Throat. 

Rheumatiſin, a Diſtemper of; the common 
Membrane of the Muſcles, which makes it rigid, 
and unfit for Motion, without great Pain. 

Rickets, a Diſtemper in Children proceeding 


from an unequal Diſtribution. of Nouriſhment ; 


TRAY makes the Joints grow knotty, and the 
L1mBs uneven. ous 
Scab. See ch. 
Scropbula, the King's-Evil; and proceeds from 
an Obſtruction and Eroſion of the Glands. 
Scufvy, a Diſcaſe proceeding from a Blood 
unequally fluid, and ſomewhat corroſive. 
Shingles 
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Shingles, a kind of corroſive, cutaneous Inflam- 
mation. 

Small- Pox, a contagious Diſtemper breakin g 
out on the Skin in numerous 9 which 
ripen into a Scab. | 9 
$quinancy, the ſame as Quinſey. = 

Sterility, Barrenneſs, which afiſes from various 
Cauſes. . 

Stiches, acute Pains in the Side. 

Stone, a Concretion of the harder Parts of: the 
Urine in the Bladder, 85 

Strangury, a Difficulty of Urine attended wich 
a continual Dripping. 

Struma, an Induration of the Glands z the 
King's-Evil. _ 1 1 

Surfeit. See Crapula. 1 

 Syncope, a ſudden Fainting or Swooning away. 

Jabes, a Conſumption, or Decay of Muſcular 
Fleſh. 

Teneſmus, a continual Inclination to go to 
Stool, but ineffectual. . 

Tentigo,a continued painful Fire 10n of theYard. 

Tertian, an Ague intermitting but one Day. 

Tremor, an involuntary trembling of the Nerves. 

Tumor, any kind of Swelling. 

Tympany, the Dropſy which ſwells the Abdo-- 
men like a Drum. 

Vapours, the Diſorders of the /; iſcera of the 
Hypochondria. | © | 
Vertigo, Giddineſs; a Diſorder of the Brain, 
wherein Things at reſt appear to move round. 

Ulcer, any running Sore. 

Vomiting, a caſting up the Contents of the Sto- 
mach, from an Irritation or Vellication of its Coats. 

Whites. See Gonorrhea. 

Aerophibalmia, a Diſtefnper otherwiſe call'd the 
ary Lippitude, where the Eye-Lids turn out red 
and dry. 


SURGERY, 
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SURCERY © 


Atſined. 


A Surgeon, 


bis Dualifica- 
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CUR CERT: 


CHIRUR GERY: or fon it is commonly 
calPd) Surgery, is the Art of the Chirurgeon or 
Surgeon; and is that Branch of the Art of Heal. 
ing, which is perform'd by Manual Operation, 
and with proper Inſtruments. | 
A SURGEON therefore is one who has a 
tolerable Skill in Anatomy, Medicine, and other 
Parts of Learning; a Man of good Experience, 

reat Dexterity, an unſhaken Courage, and ſteady | 
Band: a clear Sight, quick Thought, and of 
an ingenuous and honeſt Mind. 

In Surgery we conſider (1. ) The Subject of 


the Art, Diſeaſes. (2.) The Manner of Cure. 


(3. ) The Medicines appropriated thereto. (4.) | 


The Manual Operations. (5.) The Inſtruments 


Divers Kinds 


of Dijorgers. 


uſed therein. 
Tross Diſeaſes which afflict che We Body, 


and demand the Care and Aſſiſtance of the Sur- 


geon, are of the following Kinds. (1.) Tumonrs, 


or Swellings. (2.) Ulcers, or running Sores. 
(3.) Fiſtula's. (A.) Inflammatiojs, or Strumous 


Diſorders. (g.) Hounds. (6.) Gangrena's, or 


Tumours. 
General 


Cauſes. 
Afiuxion. 
Congeſtion. 


Particular 


Cauſes. 


Mortification. (7.) Diſſocations. (8.) Fractures, 


or broken Bones. 


TUMOURS are generally occaſion-d by a 
preternatural Quantity of Humours on the Part, 
either by a ſudden and violent Courſe, calld | 
Afluxion ; or elſe by little and little, call'd Con- 

geſtion. But thoſe Tumours which conſiſt of a 
Collection of Pas or Matter, are call'd Apoſtems 
or Impoſthumes ; and any Tumour is call'd an 
2 
Tux Cauſes of Tumours are various; as a con. 


tagious Air, hard Bandage, Bliſtering, You 
an 


Sc. which in time degenerate to Ulcers, 
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and. Bruiſes, ill Humours, F latuoſitics, Inflam- 
mation; Sc. 

Tumours may be diſtributed into the following 7 
Kinds, (T.) Phlegmonic, or Inflammatory ; as the 
Ophthalmia in the Eye; Angina or Quinſey, in 
the Throat; the Pleuriſy in the Pleura, or Side 
of the Breaſt ; a Peripneumony in the Lungs ; a 
Bubo in the Groins, Sc. (2.) Odematous, or 
cold aqueous Tumours ; of which ſome have their 
Matter contain'd in a Cyſtis or Bag; as the 
Atheroma, Steatoma, and Meliceris : Others not, 
as Phydracium, Ficus, Talpa, Nata, Lupia, Gan- 
glion, &c. (g.) Scirrhous. Tumours, which con- 
fiſt in an Induration of the Glands, from gritty, 
obſtructed Matter; as happens to the Liver in 


a Faundice, or the like. Such an Haduration is 


The Kinds of 
Tumours. © 


Phlegmonic. 


Odematous. 


8 cirrbous, 


call'd indifferently by the Names Scirrbus, Scir- 


rhoma, and Scirrboſis. (4.) Aqueous Tumours, 


ſuch as proceed from a preternatural Redundancy, 
or an Extravaſation of the Serum of the Blood 
in the outer Parts of the Body ; which in the 
Head is calPd Hydrocephalus; in the Belly, 


Aſcites; in the Scrotum, Hydrocele, or Hernia 


aquoſa., (5.) Strumous Swellings which proceed 


from an Obſtruction and Eroſion of the Glands, 
the Matter whereof is contain'd in a Cyſtzs ; this 
Sort of Tumour is various. in its Nature, and 


call'd the Struma, Scrophula, or K:ing's-Evil, 
from an idle Conceit of its being curable by the 


Royal Touch. 


Aqueons. 


Strumous or 


Scrophulous. 


ULCERS are the next Claſs of Diſeaſes Uſers. 


above recited, and are defined to be a preterna- 
tural Diſcharge of Matter of various Kinds, from 


a Solution of Continuity or Texture of the Part, 
with Loſs of Subſtance. This Solution proceeds 


from ſome diſtemper'd Humours, eroding the 
Part by their virulent Particles, or from MWounds, 


Or 
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Several Corts. 
Herpes. 


„ 


Nome. 


Cancer. 


Lupus. 
Noli-me-tan- 
gere. 
Achor. 
Fawus. 


 Oz2na. 


Fiula's. 


OP HY T0 
Or Ulcers, the more ſimple affect the Skin 
and Cuticle only, but others reach deep into the 


3 Fleſh. - Of ulcerous Diſorders are reckon'd the 


following. (1.) The Herpes exedens, which ri- 


ſeth on the Skin in little Tubercles, and with 


ulcerous Orifices, containing a very corroſive and 
penetrating Matter. (2.) Phagedzna, which lies 


deep, with tumified Lips, and erodes the Part 


by corroſive Humours. (3.) Nome, a feeding 
or conſuming Ulcer, which brings on a Putre- 
faction of the Part. (4.) Cancer or Carcinoma, 
a direful Sort of Ulcer, too well known. (5.) 
Lupus, or Wolf, a devouring Ulcer of the Pha- 
gedænic Kind, in the Thigh or Leg. (6.) Noli- 
me-tangere, a ſore ſcabby 1 "oxag difficult of 
Cure. (7.) Acbor, a ſcabby ulcerous. Tumour, 
in the Skin of the Head, (8.) Favus, an Ul- 
cer with Matter reſembling Honey. (9.) Ozena, 


a a malignant Ulcer in the Noftrils, eroding the 
Parts, and very difficult of Cure. 


FISTULAS are but old Ulcers, with callous 
Lips, penetrating with ſinuous Cavities even to 
the Bones, which are render'd foul and ſanious 


by the ferid virulent Matter of the Fſtula: For 


a Fiſtula lies deep, and ouzes out its Matter 
thro? long, narrow, winding Paſſages like Pipes, 
whence their Name. So when the Tumour in 
the great Corner of the Eye, call'd Anchylops, 


or Agilops, is neglected, it produces the Fiſtula 


Lachrymalis; from a Phlegmon in the Breaſt ill 


cured comes the Hiſtula Thoracis; and an In- 


Inflamma- 
tions. 


flammation in the Fundament often degenerates 


to a Fiſtula in Ano. 


INFLAMMATIONS and Strumous 
Diſorders proceed from an Obſtruction of the 
Blood-Veſſels, whereby the Blood is crouded in 
a greater Quantity upon the Part, and fo re- 


ceives a greater Colour and Heat than is uſual, 


2nd 


and by eroding the Glands, produces all Kinds 
of Strumous or Scrophulous Indurations and Di- 
ſtempers of thoſe Parts, moſt of which have been 
already mention'd. 
WOUNDS make the fifth Claſs of human Mundi. 
Diſaſters, which come under the Surgeons Care. 
A Wound is defined to be a Solution of Con- 
tinuity in any Part of the Body. Under this De- 
nomination are reckon'd (1.) Cuts and Inciſions. 
(2.) Punctures by ſharp- pointed Inſtruments. 
(3.) Contuſions or Bruiſes by any external violent 
Force impreſs'd. (4.) AH Gun- Shot Wounds. 
(3. ) All Sprarns or Strains occaſion'd by a for- 
cible and violent Tenſion or Stretching of the 
Part beyond its natural Tone or Tenour, at- 
tended with Pain, Debility, and Inflammation. 
GANGRENES and Mortiſications make the Gangrenes. 
next Fart of the Tragedy of human Life. A 
Mortification is when the natural Heat of a 
Limb is in Part extinguiſh'd, and therefore ths 
Limb in Part renderd inſenſible, diſcolour'd, 
and cold. But when the natural Heat is quite 
extinct, Sc. it is call'd a Sphacelus, or Sphace- 
lation; in this Caſe the natural Juices having 
loſt their proper Motions, fall into a fermenta- 
tive one, and thus corrupt and deſtroy the Tex- 
ture, and vital State, and Functions of the Part 
affected; which then is ſaid to e 0: 
tify,, or be ſpbacelated. 
DISLOCATIONS are Diſorders N Difhecations. 
the Bones, and are ſometimes call'd Luxations, 
and are when any Bone becomes disjointed, or 
put out of its natural Place and Situation; which 
is cauſed by various Accidents, and may hap- 
pen to almoſt all the Articulations of the Bones. 
FRACTURES of the Bones make the laſt Fracburet. 
Diviſion of Chirurgic Diſorders. The Fracture 
of a Bone is a Solution 9 Continuity, or of the 
Texture 
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Part. This may be tranſverſely, acroſs. the Bone; 


The Curative © 
lions and Manner of Cure are various, accord- 


Part of Sur- 
ge 


of PHYSIGC. 
Texture and Coheſion. of its Subſtance in any 


or longitudinally, along the Bone; or obliguely, 
between both. Fraflures are Simple, or ſuch as 
happen without a Wound; or elſe Compound, 
as when they are attended with Wounds and 


theſe are moſt dangerous, and the more ſo as 


they are in a larger Bone, and nearer the Joint. 
In the Curative Part of Surgery, the Inten- 


ing to the Nature of the Diſtemper, and the 
Circumſtances thereof. However, the principal 
Intentions are as follow. (1.) Derivation, or 
drawing the Humours away, (which threaten 


any noble Part,) to the Parts adjacent, or on 


the ſame Side. (2.) Reævulſion, which is a Draw- 


ing away the Humours to the oppoſite Side or 
Part. (3.) Diſcuſſion, which is an Evacuation 
of thin peccant Matter by Perſpiration, or by 


repelling the Humours back into the Maſs of 
Blood. 4. Reſolution, or changing the Hu- 


mours n peccant to a ſalutary State. (5.) 
Suppuration and Maturation ſignify the Ripeninę 
or bringing the Matter of the Tumour into Pus, 
or laudable Matter. (6.) Digeſtion, which is the 
promoting a Diſcharge of ſuppurated Matter by 
proper Medicines. (7.) Mundification, which is 


a deterging or cleanſing the Tumour after the 
Matter is diſcharged, and fitting it for (8.) Ju- 
carnation, or healing and filling it up with'new 


Fleſh. (q.) Cicatrization, which is the Inducing 


a skin upon the Sore now cured, ſo as to leave 


as ſmall a Cicatrix, or Scar, as poſble. Theſe 


Intentions principally regard Tumeurs, Ulcers, 


Wounds, &c. in the Fleſh; beſide which there 
are many which reſpect the Bones, and therefore 
will be next taken notice of among the Manual 


Operations. And indeed what is perform'd by 7 | 
the 
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the Hand makes the principal Part of the Sux- 
geons Art, and gives Denomination to the 
whole. The chief Operations perform di by the 
Surgeons Hand are as follow. (I.) Amputa- 
tion, which is the Cutting off any Limb, or Part 
from the Body. (2.) Arteriotomy, letting Blood 
by cutting an Artery. (3.) Phlebotomy, the fame 
by. cutting a Vein. (4.) Bronchatomy, an Inci- 
fion made in the Wind-Pipe, to prevent Suf- 
focation in a Quinſey. (5.) Cœſarius, a Cutting 
the Child out of the Womb. (6.) Caſtration, 
a Cutting out the Teſticles. (7.) Cauterizing, 
a Burning or Scarring any quick Part with Cau- 
teries, to prevent Mortification, Cc. (8.) Cup- 
ping, a Raiſing the Cuticle from the Skin, in 
order for Scarification. (9.) Cyſtotomy, a Cutting 
or Opening the Bladder, to extract the Stone. 
(10.) Fonticulation, a Cutting or Making Iſſues, | 
Seatons, &c. (11.) Lancing, making an Inci- il 
ſion in any Part with a Lancet. (12.) Lithotomy, 
a Cutting for the Stone. (13.) Scarification, a | 
Cutting of bliſter'd Skin with a Lancet. (14.) | 
Suture, a Sewing the Lips of Wounds, Se. Y 
(15.) Tapping, a Perforating the Skin of the Ab- * 
domen, for diſcharging watery Humours, in the f 
Dropſy, &c. (16.) Trepanning, which is the 

Opening a Fracture in the Scull by an artificial 
Perforation. (17.) Reduction is the replacing 

of diſlocated, = ſetting of fractur'd Bones by 

means of proper Ligatures, Bandages, and other 

external Applications. 

TE Surgeon, as well as the Phyſici ician, is The Medicines 
obliged to make uſe of Medicines to anſwer moſt d in Sur. 
of his Intentions, and ſuch, in this Caſe, ares“) 
calPd Topical Applications; "theſe conſiſt chiefly 

of Plaiſters, Cerates, Unguents, Oils, Infuſwns, 
&c. and are (according to their N diſtri- 


TS into the following Kinds. ) Abſter- _ 
| gents, 
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Sarrotics, and Incarnatives, all which ſignify ſueh 
Medicines as heal and fill up the Wound with 
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gents, or Detergents, which cleanſe the Wound, 


and diſpoſe it for Healing. (2.) Anaplerotics, 


Fleſh. (3.) Anodynes, ſuch as aſſwage Pain. 
(4-) Aperients, the ſame as Detergents nearly. 


(S.) Balſamics, oily healing Remedies. (6.) Cau- 


fies, or Cauteries, are ſuch as fear or burn the 


Fleſh to an Eſchar. (7.) Deficcatives, which dry 


E up and ſkin over Wounds, Sc. (8. ) Digeſtives, 


ſuch as promote the Digeſtion of Matter in Tu- 


mours. (9.) Epulotics, which cicatrize and ſkin 


over Wounds.  (10.) Eſcharotics, the ſame as 


Cauſtics. (11.) Lithontriptics, which break the 


Stone in the Bladder... (12.) Narcotics, thoſe. 


which ſtun the Senſe of Pain. (13.) Palliatives, 
ſuch as are uſed to palliate ry > pre; Sc. 
( 14.) Phagedenics, which eat away the proud 
or fungous Fleſh. (1 f.) Repellents, ſuch as diſ- 
perſe the Matter of Tumours, and aſſwage Swel- 
ling. (16.) Refobvents, which open, looſen, or 
promote the Reſolution of Matter. (17.) Ri- 


-peners, ſuch which ripen, draw, and fit "Matter 
or a Diſcharge. (18.) Sclerotics, ſuch as har- | 


dien and conſolidate the Fleſh of new cur'd 


Wounds. (19.) Styptics, ſuch as are very bind- 


ing and aſtringent, ſufficient to ſtop Hæmor- 


rhapes, &c. (20.) Suppuratives, which promote 


the Suppuration of the Matter of Tumours. 


(21.) Topics, all external Applications of Medi- 
cines. (22.) Traumatics, or Fulneraries, all Me- 


dicines good for Wounds. (23.) Veſicatories, 


Iaſtruments 
uſed in the 
Manual Ope- 
rations of Sur- 


829. 


ſuch Things as occaſion Bliſters to riſe on the 


Skin. (24.) Aerantics, the lame as Deſi TOTES, 


or drying Medicines. 
For Manual Operations the Surgeon is pro- 
vided with a terrible Apparatus of the Inſtru- 


-ments of Fate "_ Neceſuy : The chief of _ 
: ] ſha 


| 8 
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I ſhall juſt name as follows. (1.) Acantabolus, 
to draw out ſplinter'd Bones, Hairs, Sc. from 
Wounds. (2.) Amma, a Kind of Girdle or 
Truſs. © (3.) Bathrum, contrived for the Eaſe 
and Security of the Luxated Joints after Re- 
duction. (4.) Catheter, an hollow Inſtrument 
to put up the Penis into the Bladder, to affiſt in 
making Urine, in caſe of the Stone and Gravel. 
(5.) Actual Cautery, a red hot Iron for Searing 
any Part. (6.) Potential Cautery, any cauſtic 
Medicine, (7.) Glyſter-Pipe, well known. (8.) 
Cucurbitula, a Eupping-Glaſs. (9.) Cycliſcus, in 
the Form of an Halt-Moon, to ſcrape away 
Rottenneſs withal. (10.) Dentagra, to draw 
| Teeth withal.  (11.) Dentiſcalpe, to cleanſe the 
Teeth with. (12.) Forceps, like a Pair of Tongs, 
to extract any thing out of Wounds, &c. (13.) 
Forfex, to extract or draw Teeth with. (14.) 
Lancet, an Inſtrument well known. _ (15.) Mo- 
diolus, that. Part of the Trepan which cuts the 
Bone circularly, (16.) Perizoma, Truſſes to 
keep up Ruptures. (17.) Probe, a ſmall long 
Inſtrument to ſearch the Wounds with. (18.) | 
Retinaculum, us'd in Caſtration, cutting Hernia's, 4 
Sc. (19.) Raſtrum, crooked Sciſſars, like a 
Bird's Bill. (20.) Sanguiſuge, a Leach. (2 1.) : 
Scala or Ladder, an Inſtrument for reſting and 
defending diſlocated and broken Limbs. (22.) 
Scarificatory, uſed to make Scarification, being 
a Number of ſharp Points, ſet on a Plane, - _— 
which are all ſtruck into the Part at once. (23.) 
Speculum, an Inſtrument to open and dilate any 
\ Paſſage or Orifice, in order to inſpect the ſame. 
(24.) Spatula, a little Inſtrument for ſpreading 
Plaiſters, Sc. well known. (25.) Syringe, uſed 
for injecting medicated Liquors up into any Part. 
(26.) Tenaculum, ſomewhat like the Forceps. (27.) 


Terebra, Terebellum, or Trepan, an Inſtrument 
= Oo uſed 
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uſed for cutting away the fraftur'd Parts of a 


Bone, particularly of the Scull, (28.) Veckis, 
uſed as a Supporter or Prop in reducing diſlo- 


cated, or ſetting fractur'd Bones. 


TERRE are divers other Chirurgital Inſtru- 
ments, of which I know not the Names, beſides 
the divers Sorts of Knives, Saws, Stiffars, &c. 
in common Uſe, which are too yell Known, to 
need Deſcription, 
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fl POLITY and OECONOMICS. 


AN only, of all other cel Man a Soci- 
5 isendow*d with Faculties that ren- able Creature. 
; der him a Social Being, or capa- 
> ble of Converſe, Commerce, Go- 
WV 15 ernment, Law, the Rules and 

N Notions of Right and Wrong, and 
the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhments. Ac- 
cordingly Mankind have univerſally, from the 
firſt Ages of the World, uſed to aſſociate them- 
ſelves together, to form Ce" and to unite 
in Socieliss. 

SOCITETZT therefore is a Property of Human Society, what. 
Nature, as conſiſting of a certain Number of 
Perſons who all agree and combine mutually to 
conſerve, defend, promote, and enjoy one com- 
mon Intereſt, according to certain Terms, Or- 
ders and Regulations firſt ſtipulated and agreed 

upon mutually by the whole Society. 

| Accorpins to this Definition of a Society, La 
'tis plain they may be infinitely various, as they * 
conſiſt of various Numbers of Members, purſue 
different Intereſts and Views, and are founded 

on and regulated by divers Inſtitutions and Rules. 

I ſhall here only take notice of thoſe Societies 

which paſs under the three following remarkable 
Denominations, viz. (1.) A Family. (2.) A 

City: and (3.) A Republic, Commonwealth, or 

Nation. 

A FAMILY is an Houſhold of Perſons: or 4 Fanih. 
thoſe who live together in one Houſe ; and are ge- 
nerally of three Sorts of Perſonages; as (1,) 

Parents, or thoſe who beget and bear Children, 
Oo 2 | with 
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A City. 


| | where there is a Cathedral Church, and a Biſhop's 


See; and are all govern'd by the ſame Laws, If 
the Town be not wall d about, nor hath a Cathe- | 


A Republic 


* Nation. 
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with us calPd- Fathers and Mothers. Theſe are 


ſaid to be the Stock and Heads of Families. (2.) 
Children, which are begotten and born of the 


Parents; and as they are Male or Female, are 

call'd Sons and Daughters. (3.) Servants, which 
are thoſe who ſerve or do the Work of the Fami- 
. on Conditions of Advantage or Profit, calbd 
Mages or Hire. By the Word Family is ſome- 


times meant the Genealogy, Pedigree, Lineage, 


or Deſcent of a particular Family from the firſt of 


the Race, and in this Senſe they are call'd Kin- 
dreds ; but this is foreign to our Purpoſe here, 
and therefore ſhall paſs it by. 


A CITY is a Society of People incorporated 


into a Body; enjoying certain peculiar Privi- 


leges, Liberties, and Immunities; living in a 


large wall'd Town, or the Liberties thereof, 


dral or Biſpop's See, it is calld a Town Corporate, 
or a Corporation, but not a City, of which there 


are abundance in Exgland. A City therefore 
conſiſts of divers Families, and hath the ſame 


Relation thereto as a hole to its Parts. | 
A REPUBLIC, Commonwealth, or Na- 


tion, is a Mullitude or Society of People inhabi- | 


ting the ſame Land, having the ſame Name, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, and enjoying the 


ſame Laws, Religion and Government: Though | 
the Words Republic and Commonwealth reſpect | 


the Form of Government rather than the Sudje#, 


or People. As Cities and Towns conſiſt of Fami- 


lies or Houſes, ſo a Nation is made up of Cities 
and Torong, as allo of many Villages and particu- 


lar Houſes ſituated over the Face of all the open 


Country of that Natzon, 
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455 Politic, or ſubject to certain Orilers, Rules, 5 
Laws, and Government ; and in order to con- 
ſtitute ſuch a Society or Body Politic, the follow- 


ing Things are neceſſary. { 1.) Such a Commu- 
nity or Society muſt conſiſt of Men, or rational, 


not irrational Beings. (2.) There muſt be a Pla- 


- ALL thoſe Societies, as has been ſaid; are Bo- Ve Reguif es 
to conſtitute a 


Society. 


rality or Multitude of them, viz. of Perſons, 


Houſes, or Cities. (g.) They muſt aſſociate and 
unite together ; for they make up this Body not 
ſeverally, but as join'd together in one. (4.) They 
muſt enjoy a Community or Participation of many 
particular Things, and one general Intereſt, 


common to the Whole. (;5.) It muſt be inſtituted 


by the general Conſent of a free People, and 
therefore it is voluntary. (6.) It muſt be juſt 
and reaſonable; for there can be no honourable 
and true Society or Commonwealth of Men bent on 
wicked Purpoſes ; as Thieves, Pirates, Conſpira- 
tore, Murtherers, ſeditious Perſons, &c, for they 
are ſuppoſed to be bound to obſerve certain Rules 


of eternal Juſtice and Reaſon, and therefore the 


Things wherein they unite, and the Manner of 
their uniting muſt be both juſt ; and the more 
they are ſo, the more excellent and perfect the 
Commonwealth and Ordination thereof will be. 


* 


GOVERNMENT, or that Form and Or- Government, 
der of Rules and Laws by which the Afairs of What. 


docieties are adminiſter'd, regulated, and directed, 
v various according to the Nature of the Society, 
the Relation of the Members to each other, the 


Perſon or Perſons who adminiſter the Republic, 


and the Manner of the Inſtitution, 


A HOUSE or FAMILY being in Nature Occonery, 
prior to all other Societies, I ſhall begin with the #245 


Government thereof firſt : This in regard of the 
Houſe the Greeks call'd Economy, and the Arts 
wich deliver'd Rules thereof they call'd Qcona- 
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what. 


Conjugal 
State. 


The Duties 


an Husban 
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© mics; but in regard of the Perſon in whom the 


d. 


Power of Rule and governing the Family was 


lodg'd, they call'd it Patriarchy, and the manner | 
of it Patriarchal ; becauſe the Father of the Fa- 
mily being the principal Perſon therein admini- 

ſter'd and govern'd the Affairs of the Houſe ; as 
the Law and Dictates of Nature and Reaſon di- 
rected. = | 
CGECONOMICS therefore is that Part of Moral | 
Prudence which gives Rules and Directions for 


the due and well ordering and governing a Fa- 


mily or Houſbold of People, in the Adminiſtra- } 
tion of all the Affairs and Buſineſs pertaining 
thereto. And as in a Family it conſiders a three- 


fold State of Relation, viz. that of Husband 
and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſter and Ser- 


wants, ſo it lays down and ſupplies ſuch Laus 
and Rules as direct the Conduct and ſhew the Du- 
ties incumbent on each Perſon reciprocally in his 


reſpective State and Relation. 


THE firſt of theſe three relative States is call'd | 
the Conjugal or Matrimonial State; becauſe the 
Relation of a Husband and Wiſe commences from 
their mutual Contract, Covenant, and Agreement | 

to aſſociate, unite, cohabit, and hold a common 
Participation of the Fortune of Life ſo long as 
they both ſhall live; which public and ſolemn | 


Action is calPd Matrimony. 


„ -Taz Laws which reſpect the Husband, and 
the Duties and Offices enjoin'd to be perform'd in 
regard of the Wife, are as follow: (1.) That he 
love her, and delight in her Company and Socttly } 


more than in any other Woman's. (2.) That 
he nouriſh and ſuſtain her with the beſt their For- 
tune affords for the Suſtenance of Life and 
Health. (3.) That he duly perform the Duties 
of the Marriage Bed, or render to the Wife due 


Benevolence; and that ever according to the 
Dictates 
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Dictates of Reaſon and Prudence. (4.) That he - 
keep his plighted Faith in allowing her the /ale — 


Property and Uſe of his Body, and abſtaining 


religiouſly from all adulterous Commerce with 


any other of- her Sex, (5.) That he teach and 
inſtru& her in the Duties of Religion, and the 
more difficult Affairs of Life, when ſhe appears to 


need it. (6.) That, laſtly, he rule and govern - 


her by- the Laws of Prudence and Reaſon, and 
in ſuch a Manner, that more of Love, Huma- 
nity and Kindneſs may appear, than of Power 


and ſovereign Authority, In ſhort, every Act 


of the Husband ſhould be ſuch as might tend to 


demonſtrate, that he is not willing to ſhew 


himſelf ſo much her ruling Lord, as her loving 


Husband; and more deſirous of her Love, Aﬀe- 
ction and Eſteem, than her Fear and Sub- : 


miſſion. 
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The Duties * Offices of a Wife towards her The Duties of 


Husband are, for the moſt part, the ſame as thoſe # ifs 5 


juſt enumerated of the Husband towards the 
Wife; but particularly, that ſhe love, honour, 
and aſſt him, not only in bearing Children and 
educating them, but in taking on her a Part of 
the Adminiſtration of domeſtic Affairs; and 
moreover, that ſhe be modeſt, chaſte, and ſub- 
miſſiye in all Caſes where the ſuperior Wiſdom 

and Judgment of the Husband ſhall require it. 


And on the Side both of Man and Wife the Na- 


ture of ſuch a ſtrict Conjunction requires that 
they be mutually Partakers of each other's For- 
tune whether proſperous or adverſe, and to com- 
fort each other in their Calamity ; and that they 
ſhould both ſo attemperate their Behaviour and 
Manners with Prudence and Wiſdom, as ſhould 
beſt conduce to Peace, Harmony, and mutual 
Forbearance, in reſpe& of which however it is 


«Judged moſt 9 the Wife to yield. 
Ts Oo 4 WiTH 
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The Power of WIE regard to the ſecond Relation of Pa. 
Parents. rents to Children, *tis evident they, as being their 
Offspring, are the moſt immediate Subject of 
Patriarchal Power, according to the moſt anti- 
ent and holy Inſtitution and Form of Govern- 
ment; by which they are obliged to honour and 
obey their Father and Mother, and to obſerve 
and perform their lawful Commands. And fince 
\ both Father and Mother concur to the Generation 
of Children, they have each a Property in and 
Power over them. But this Power extends not 
to Life and Death, though in Caſes ever fo cri- 
minal, but only to proper Correction and Caſti- 
gation; for when Children are grown adult, and 
pertinaciouſly contemn the paternal Care, Power, 
and Government, they are to be deliver'd up to 
the ſuperior Power of the City, or Nation, if 
any ſuch be extant; if not, they are to be expell'd 
and abdicated their Father's Houſe. | 

The Duties of TE Duties of Parents concerning their Chil- 
Frente. dren are principally ſuch as theſe, viz. (1.) That 
they feed, cloath and nouriſh them while young 
and helpleſs, in a proper Manner. (2.) That 
they take care to educate them in all uſeful Know- 
ledge and Learning. (3). That they bring them 
up in the Nurture and Admonition of the Lord, 
that is, in the Chriſtian Religion. (4.) That they BE 
imbue their Minds with the Principles of Virtue and 
Morality while young and flexible, and inure 
them gradually to the Practice thereof. (g.) That 
they infuſe and implant in their Minds an early 
Senſe of Moral Evil, and bring them to an habi- 
tual Abhorrence of all Vices and Immoralities. (G.) 
That they give them ſuitable Reproof, Correttion, | 
and Reſtraint, for and in conſideration of all vi- 
cious, ungodly and vain Practices, and by all | 
means poſſible cauſe them to forſake the ſame. B 
(7.) That they teach and inſtruct, or cauſe them 
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to learn ſome honeſt Art, Faculty, or Imployment 
for their future Dependence and Support of. Life. 
(8.) That they give them wholeſome and prudent 
Advice in all difficult and momentous Affairs, as in 
chuſing an Husband or Wife, Profe gion of Reli- 
gion, Bargaining, &c. though in theſe Caſes the 
Parent has no Power or Right to oblige the Child 
to fulfil his Will or Deſire. (9.) Laſtly, that 


they take all proper Care to augment, improve, 


and promote their Children's Fortune and Froſpe- 
rity in every Reſpect. 


6% 


Taz Duties of Children towards their Parents ze Duties of 
are (1.) That they love, honour, and obey them in Cbilaren. 


all their civil and reaſonable Commands. (2.) 
That they ſerve them with all Readineſs and 


Submiſſion in the Buſineſs of their Calling. (3.) 


To uſe all reverent, ſubmiſſive, dutiful Language 


to them on all Octalions'; and to refrain Con- 


tradiction, and Obloquy of every Sort. (4.) To 
deport themſelves always with a reſpetiful, filtal, 
and dutiful Behaviour, ſuch as may expreſs a Senſe 


of the Obligation they are under to their Parents, 


as the immediate Authors of their Beings, and 
all proper Sentiments of Gratitude and Honour 
which naturally reſult from ſuch a Conſideration. 
(5.) To do nothing without their Advice or 
Counſel, at leaſt not contrary thereto, in Matters 
merely human, and of civil Concern, (6.) In Mat- 
ters of Religion: they ought to keep a Conſcience 
void of Offence towards God and Man, and to 
profeſs that Form which they judge to be moſt 
pure and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
whether their Parents profeſs the ſame or not 
for in this Caſe they are obliged to obey God ra- 
ther than Man, though a Father or Mother. (7.) 
They ought to bear with a becoming Patience 


the Oddities, Perverſities, Vices, &c. Imperfe- 


ions (if any) of their Parents; and endeavour 
to hide and extenuate, and not expoſe them to the 


World, 


* 
— 
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Of Maſters 
and their 
Power. 


The Duties of 


Maſters. 
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World. (8.) To ſupport and ſuccour their Pas 
rents in caſe of old Age, Poverty, or other Cir. 
cumſtances which may require their Aſſiſtance. 
He mult be an unpardonable Mreicbh, a Monſter of 
human Nature, who can ſee his Father that begat 
him, his Mother that bare him, live in the want 
of any thing in his Power to ſupply them with. 

TRE third and laſt kind of Relation in a do- 
meſtic Society is that of Maſters and Servants. In 


all Ages Maſters of Families have found it not 


only convenient but neceſſary to procure Servants 


to take care of and perform the laborious Part 


of their Domeſtic Affairs and Buſineſs. And on 


the other hand Neceſſity and Want have obliged 
many to apply themſelves to others, and agree 
to ſerve them for Food, Raiment, or Money to 


procure the ſame and other Neceſſaries of Life, 
which Conditions are call'd Mages or Hire. But 
theſe things are only to be found in a Free Na- 
tion: In others, Servants are either purchaſed 
with Money, and are then call'd Slaves; or are 
taken in War, and are then calPd Captives ; and 
their Condition a State of Slavery and Captivity. 
In a free Country, as England, the Condition of 
Servants is ſo voluntary, and, with reſpect to 
Time and Maſters, ſo much in their Choice and 
Power, that it can hardly be call'd a State of 
Wraldom or Servitude, but rather of free Service, | 
if the Expreſſion can be allow'd. 

Taz Office and Duties of Maſters towards Ser- 
vants are (1.) To be mild and gentle in their Be- 
haviour to them. (2.) To be reaſonable in their 
Demands and Injunction of Services upon them. 
(3. ] To allow them proper Diet, Reſt, &c. ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to perform their Work 
and Service. (4.) To give them wholeſome Ad- 
vice and Inſtruction, and to reprove them for Vice, 


teach 


Follies, for Negligence in Buſineſs, Sc. (5. ) To 
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teach them fi ully, and without Reſerve, the Art 


and Myſtery of the Trade or Buſineſs they a 

to learn. (6.) To pay them, juſily and duly * 
Wages or Hire agreed for when it becomes due, 
or when after the Servant ſhall demand it, (5, ) 
In all Reſpects a Maſter ought to do to his Ser- 
vant as he himſelf would chuſe to be dealt with, 
were he in a Servant's Circumſtances, 
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nx Duties of 2 Servant to his Maſter or The Duties f | 
Miſtreſs are very obvious 3 as, (1.0 To obey Servants. 


them well in all Things of a civil Concern. (2.) 
To be diligent in Buſineſs, not ſlothful, nor ſer- 
ving with Zye-Service. (3.) To be faithful and 
iruſty in the Diſcharge of Af the Truſts repog'd 
in them, and jn executing all Orders and Com- 
mands. (4.) To be honet and juſt, not pur- 
loining or ſquandering away their Maſters Goods 
clandeſtinely, (5.) To be quiet, peaceable, and 
patient under Reproof, and to avoid all Obloquy 
and Recrimination. (6.) In ſhort they ought ſo 
to demean themſelves as they would expect Ser- 
vants ſhould do, were they in the Maſter's Place. 
Thus much may ſuffice for Oeconomics, or Houſ- 
Hold- Government. 


Tas ſecond Sort of Society. mention*d, was 07 Civil 
that of Citizens, or People living together in Societies. 


Cities and Towns Corporate. And becauſe this is 
a collective Idea, or conſiſting of divers ſimple 
Societies or Families, tis impoſſible but that a yery 
different Form and Order of Laws, Rules, and 


Government ſhould be here inſtituted and exer- 


ciſed, from Ozconomy, or that of a Family; for 
of various Families combined and united, there 
muſt needs ariſe a compounded Intereſt, and vari- 
045 Relations, which require very different Me- 
thads to ſettle and Ln than do thoſe of a 


Gngle F * 
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Polity and Ap ſince the Greeks (from whom we receive 
. the Terms and Art of Government) call'd a City, 
in their Tongue, Polis; therefore the Govern- 

ment was call'd Politia, or Polity and Policy; 

and thus Books which treat thereof, or the Art 

_ __ atfelf,, are call'd Politics; and thoſe who are 
Ikill'd therein, Politicians. ha | 
A Republicor ALso ſince a Nation or Common-wealth. is but 


Comm - 4 Spot of Earth, or a Land wherein are many 
auealtb, 74 | ' 1 
E 13a of thoſe Cities and Towns, united in a common 


Intereſt, and order'd and govern'd by the ſame 

Laws, it came to paſs, that the Rule and Go- 

vernance of any Nation or Land came to be | 

calPd the Policy of that Land or Country; and A 
becauſe of the Common Weal or Good, or public | 

Affairs, reſpected and conſerv'd thereby, it was 

indifferently calPd a Common-wealth or Republic; 

and hence they who diſpenſe the Laws are alſo 

ſaid to adminiſter the Republic of the ſame Coun- 

Diverfity of Now ſince Policy or Government neceſſarily 

Goverament. implies a State of Superiority and Subjection; for 

no one can properly be ſaid to rule or bear fway, 

or govern, unleſs there be ſome who are ruled, 

or Subjects of their Government; ſo neceſſarily 

alſo follows a Diverſity of Governments or Poli- 

cies, according to the Regents or Perſons govern- 

ing, the Societies govern'd, and the Manner of 

Acquiſition and Adminiſtration of the Supreme 

r | 

Wir n reſpect to the fr} Diverſity of Govern- 

ment ariling from the Regents, or Perſons exer- 

ciling the Supreme Power, it is diſtributed into 

Theccra/j. the following Kinds. (1.) Theocraſy, when Peo- 

| le are under the immediate Rule, Government, 

and Direction of God himſelf, in Civil, as well 

as Religious Affairs; and ſuch a State is call d 

Theocratical, as was that of the Children of Mrael 

originally 
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originally under Moſes, Jaſbua, and the Fudees ; 
till they changed it for that of Monarchy, to be 
like other Nations about them. (2.) Monarchy, Monarcly. 
when one Perſon -alone doth govern, who is 
therefore call'd a Monarch, and his Government 
is faid to be monarchical, If he be a good 
Prince, he is calPd King; if a bad and unjuſt one, 
he is calPd a Tyrant, and his Reign fyrannical. 
(3.) Ariftocraſy, when a few. of the beſt and £ifocraþ. > 
chief of the People rule and govern jointly, the 
Adminiſtration of ſuch a Republic is call'd Ari. 
ſtocratical. If theſe Men are only a fe of the 
richer Sort, and have obtain'd the Government 
by Force, and not Rigbt, their Regency is then 
calPd (4.) Oligarcby, and the Manner in which Olgarcly. 
they obtain'd it is calPd LJyurpation; and they 
' themſelves Uſurpers. (5. Democraſy, which 1s Demecrafs. 
when the Multitude doth rule; and ſuch a State 
of Adminiſtration is ſaid to be Dęmocratical. Here 
the Fathers of Families aſſemble in Council, make 
Laws, ordain Statutes, and exert all other Acts 
of Imperial Power and Authority. | | 
Wirz regard to the Societies or People, in Policy four- 
and over whom the Government is exerciſed, /*: 
there will ariſe Policy of a fourfold Denomina- 
tion. (1.) Oeconomics, or that of a Family. (2.) 

Politics, which properly ſo calPd is that of a 
City. (3.) Republic, that of a Country; and (4.) 
Empire, which 1s the higheſt and moſt extenſive 
Degree of Imperial Power and Sway ; as having 
not only Families and Cities, but Nations and 
Kingdoms ſubject thereto ; and the Perſon who 
bears this moſt Imperial Sovereignty, is calPd Em- 
peror; as the Emperor of China, the Indies, 

As to the Manner of acquiring. and admini- Of the Acqui- 
firing the Government, if it be juſt and righteous, Aion a = 
the Government is then ſaid to be free, and the et are, 

ns | People 
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People 1 in a State of Liberty, as having all their 
blic Affairs order'd and adminiſter'd accord. 
ing to the Rules of Right and Equity, which is 

all they can defire of Governors. But if the Go. 

vernment be obtain'd by Forte and Violence, and | 
exerciſed by the arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of 
the Ruler, without conſulting or regarding the 

Will, Requeſt, Right, or Good of the People, 


= ſuch a State is calPd Tyranny, a State of Sla- 


very, an arbitrary and Deſpotic Government ; and 
the People are ſaid to be (not goverrd, but) 
tyrannz'd over and enſlav'd by ena Power. 


Polity f Great By what has been hitherto defined, it appears | 


that the Civil State or Government of Great Bri- 


ain is not a Simple Polity, that is, it is not a 


The Parka- 


The Dependen- 


Monarchy, Ariſtocraſy, or Democraſy, ſingly con- 
ſider'd, but is rather a Compound of them all to- 
_ gether ; for tho* we have one Supreme Ruler, 
whom we call our Ning, yet he reigneth not by 
bimſelf, nor is he abſolute, but he governs by, and in 
Conjunction with the great Council and Aſſembly of | 
the Nobles of the Land, which we call the Parlia- | 
ment; nor is even this auguſt Aſſembly uniform | 
or independent, for it conſiſts of two very dif- 
ferent Parts, one of the Higher Nobility both | 
Temporal and Spiritual, calPd the Houſe of ve i 
the other Part is made up of the Lower Nobility | 
or Commonalty, the Knights and Burgeſſes of 


Shires and Borough Towns, and are call'd the FI | 
Houſe of Commons, or the Lower Houſe. FC 
Now the Higber Houſe receiveth not, nor ll + 
meddleth with many of the public Afairs'of the MII | 
Nation preſented by Bills, till thoſe Bills have b 


firſt paſs'd a Hearing and Examination in the 
Lower Houſe, and have obtained their Confent. | 
Laſily, this Lower Houſe is entirely dependent on 
the common People or Populace ; for the Members 


thereof are choſen by them, to act for _ as | 
cir | 
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their Repreſentatives for a ſhort Time; and if 
during that Parliament they act not according to 

the People's Requeſt, and what they think con- 

ducive to the public Good, they reje& them at 
the next general Election of Members of  Parlia- 
ment, and chuſe others of whom they have a 


better Opinion, and think will prove more 
faithful, wiſe, and worthy of the important 


Now fince the common People chuſe the Mem- 
bers of one Part of the Great Council of the 
Land; and ſince the other Part theteof, though 
greater in Dignity, can receive no. Addreſs of the 
People, or make any Law, without their Cen- 
ſent; and, laſtly, ſince no Bill is an At of Par- 
liament, Ordinance, Statute, or Edict of Law, 
tho? both Houſes have conſented thereto, till | 9 
the King, ſeated on the Throne of State, ſhall give | n 
his Royal Aſent, and ſanction it with the great N 
Seal of England ; I fay, conſidering all this, tis | 
evident the State or Polity of England is com- 
pounded of the three Simple Polities, Monarchy, 
Ariſtocraſy, and Democraſy, and may be call'd a 
Monarchico- Ariſtocratico - Democratical Govern- 
ment; and conſequently better than either of 
| them ſingly or alone, as was before obſerv'd of 
our Language. 2 
rar MONARCH or KING of Great. Of the King 
Britain, tho? he be not in all Reſpects abſolute, 5 

yet his Dignity and Power is very great and e. 
" eenſive; for (1.) His Supremacy and Sovereignty 
bas the Dignity and Honour of whatſoever Things 
belong to upreme Magiſtrates; as Crowns, Scep- 
: ters, Purple Robe, Golden Globe, and Holy Un- 
Lion; and the Crown of England has been long 
1 WW fince declared in Parliament to be an Imperial 
Con. (2.) He acknowledges only Precedence 
bo the Emperor. (3.) He owns no Superiority to 

5 the 
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Honours on the Higher and Lower Nobility of 


als, Schools, Fairs, Markets, Foreſts, Chaſes, &c. b: 


the cbaritable Benevolences of the People, in caſe I 


and Lands recover d from the Sea; all Lands of ; 


any! Bill, which has paſs d both Houſes, without 


the Bi/bop of Rome. (4.) He hath the ſupreme 


Right of Patronage thro* all England, call'd 
Patronage Paramount. (g.) The King is ſupreme 
Fudge, or Lord Chief Fuſtice . of England, and 
the Fountain whence all Juſtice is ſuppoſed to 2 
9 

Tur King's Power and Prerogative are very 
extraordinary; for (1.) He alone, without Act 
of Parliament, hath Power to declare War, | 


mate Peace, Leagues and Treaties, ſend and re- 


cerve Ambaſſadors, to give Commiſſions for levying 
Men, Arms, Money, for the Purpoſes of War 
and Peace, &c. (2.) By his Royal Prerogative, | 
of his mere Will and Pleaſure, he can convoke, 
adjourn, prorogue, remove, and diſſokve Parlia- 
ments. (3.) He may refuſe his Royal Aſſent to 


giving his Reaſon. (4.) He alone hath the 
Choice and Nomination of all Commanders and 
Officers at Land or Sea; of all Magiſtrates, Coun- 
ſellors, and Officers of State; of K Al Biſhops, and 
other Eccleſiaſtical Dignitaries ; of beſtowing all 


England. (5.) He hath the Power of determi- 
ning Rewards and Puniſhments, can pardon Crimes | 
and remit the Penalties, (6.) By his Letters Pa- 
tent he may ere& new Univer/i 751 Colleges, Hoſpi- 


(J.) He only gives Patents or Briefs to collect 


of Loſſes, &c. (8.) No Proclamation can be 
made but by the King. (q.) He is the Guardian 
of Ideots and Lunatics, the Receptacle of all Eſtates | 
when no Heir appears, which then revert or / 
cheat to the Ning. (10.) All Treaſure Trove, (or 
Monies, Goods, &c. loſt, and the Owners un- 
known) belongs to the King. All waſte Ground | 


fuch 
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ſuch Aliens as die before Naturalization; all Mues | 


of Gold and Silver; all royal Fiſhes and Fowls, 
| belong to the King. (11.) He is deem'd by the 
Laws God's Vicegerent, and therefore is ſuppoſed 
to have no Imperfection. No Non-Age or Mino- 


"I 


rity is allow'd in the King; yea, the Law attri- 
buteth a Kind of Perpetuity, not to ſay Immor- 


tality, to the King; for he being a Corporation 
of himſelf, lives for ever, all Interregnums be- 
ing unknown in England. . (12.) In the Church 
his Power and Prerogative are extremely conſpi- 
cuous; he alone hath the Patronage of all Bi- 


Hoprichs, and none can be choſen Biſbop, but 


whom he firſt nominates by his Conge d' Elire; 
he hath Power to call or convene a National or 
Provincial Synod, to preſide as Head, and with 


the Conſent thereof to make Canons and Con- 


ſtitutions; to inſtitute Ceremonies; to correct He- 


refies, Schiſms, &c. and abundance of other Pre- 


rogatives belong to, and are enjoy*d hy the King 


of England, as Supreme Prince and Big of his 


People, + Ho = _ "= | 

Tres Title of the King of England 1. By the 
Graceof God of GREAT-BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
and IRELAND, King, Defender of the Faith, 


The Title of Moſt Chriſtian King was given to 


Henry VIII. by the Lateran Council, tho? uſed 
before by Henry VII. The Title of Grace was 
given to the King about the Time of Henry IV; 
Excellent Grace to Henry VI; High and Migbty 
Prince to Edward IV; Grace, and ſometimes 


His Tith, 


Highneſs, to Henry VII. To Henry VIII. firſt 


Highneſs, then Majeſty ; and now Sacred Ma- 
jeſty, or Moſt Excellent 2Aajeſty, In ſpeaking to 
the King, is uſed Sir, or Your Majeſty ; and the 


King of England, ſince the Time of King Jobn, 


ſtiles himſelf Nos, We, in the Plural Number, i 


his public 1nftruments and Letters, - | 
- | "-Þ Tae 
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Wales. 


Of the Great 


Crown. 


. Steavard of 
England. 


Lord High- 
C ET. 
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The Prince of Taz eldeſt Son of the King of England | 1s born 


Duke of Cornwal ; afterwards he is created 


Prince of Wales, a Title firſt given by Edward V. 
to his eldeſt Son. Since the Union of England and 


Scotland, his Titles are, Prince of Great-Britain, 


more commonly Prince of Wales, Duke of Aqui- 


tain and Cornwal, Earl of Cheſter and Flint, He 
is reputed, in our Law, as the ſame Perſon with 


the King. The preſent Prince is his Royal Higb- 
neſs FR EDERIC L EWIS, Prince of Brun/- 


wick, born at Hanover, January 30, 1706; and 
on April 27, 1736, he was married to the Ex- 


cellent Lady AUGU STA, Princeſs of Saxe- 
_ Gotha, in the Circle of Upper Saxony in Germany. 


Nx to the Ming and Princes of the Blood, 


' Officers of the are reckon'd the Great Officers of the C own, 


whereof there are Nine; as follows. 


The Lord High . THE LORD HIGH-STEWARD of 


England ; he was formerly the higheſt Officer 
under the King ; and his Power was fo exorbi- 
tant, that it was thought too much to be truſted 
any longer in the Hands of any Subject. The 
laſt who had a State of Inheritance in this high 


Office was Henry of Bullingbrook, afterwards King * 


of England; ſince which time they have been 
made only occaſionally, as to officiate at Corona- 
trons, Arraignment of Peers, &c. which when 
over, he openly breaks a White Staff in his 
Hand, and ſo his Office ends. 

TRE LORD CHANCELLOR, or 
Lord High-Chancellor, is, at preſent, the higheſt | 


. Perſon in the Kingdom next after thoſe of royal 4 


Blood, in Civil Affairs; ſo call'd, becauſe all Pa- 
tents, Commiſſions, Warrants coming from the 
King, and peruſed by him, are ſign'd if well; 

or cancelled, where amiſs. His Office is to keep 
the King's Great. Seal, to moderate the Rigour of | 
Common Lat; to judge according to Equity, 


Conſcience, WM 
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and Lodging | in the King's Court, 
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Conſcience, and Reaſon ; to beſtow all Eccleſi- ö 
aſtical Benefices in the King's Books under 20 J. 
per Annum. He is ſworn to do Right to all Peo- 

ple, to counſel the King truly, to keep ſecret the 

King's Counſel, not to ſuffer the Rights of the 

Crown to be diminiſh'd, Sc. This High Office is 

held during the King's hag at ; the Satary 1 is 

above 7000 J. 

LORD HIGH-TR EASURER of Eng- Lord Highs 
land is the third Great Officer of the Crown. It Treaſarer. 
is confer'd by the Delivery of a Staff to him by 
the King, and is held during the King's Pleaſure. 

His Office 1s to have.the Charge and Government 
of all the King's Revenues kept in the Exchequer : 


Hes Superintendent over all the Officers employ'd 


in collecting the Impoſts, Cuſtoms, and Tributes, 
&c. belonging to the Crown. He hath the Gift 
of all the Officers of the Cuſtoms in all the Ports 
of England. He, in Commiſſion with others, 
lets Leaſes of all Lands belonging to the Crown. 
His Salary of late was 8000 J. per Annum. 

TRE LORD PRESIDENT of the N 
King's Privy- Council i is the fourth Great Officer; 
his Office is to attend upon the King, to propoſe 
Buſineſs at the Council-Table, and to report to 
the King the Tranſactions there. This Office is 
held by Patent, during the King's Pleaſure, 

LORD PRIYV SEAL is the fifth Great ! Lord Privy- 
Officer, under whoſe Hands paſs all Charters and Seal. 


_ Grants of the King, and Pardons ſign'd before 


they come to the . Great-Seal of England ; with 
divers other Matters which do not paſs by the 
Great-Seal, He is of the King's Priuy- Council. 
His Salary is 15001. per Annum. 

THE LORD GREAT-CHAMBERLAIN Lord Great- 
of England is the ſixth Great Officer of State, Chamberlain 
and is of great Antiquity z to him belongs Livery % England, 
He preſents 
P p 2 _ 
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to the King on the Coronation-Day all his Robes, 

and other Parts of Royal Attire, as alſo the 

Sword, Scabbard, the Crown, and Gold to be of 

fered by the King, Sc. On ſuch a Day he hath 

40 Ells of Crimſon Velvet for his own Robes. To 

him belongs the Care of providing all Things in 

the Houſe of Lords in the Time of Parliament,; alſo il 

the Government of the whole Palace of We fins by 

er. He iſſues out Warrants for furniſhing 8 

Weſtminſter-Hall againſt Coronations, and Trials 

of Peers, &c. The Gentleman-Ufper, Yeomen- | 

Upers, and Door-Keepers are under his Com- 

mand. He diſpoſes of the Sword of State to 

what Lord he pleaſes to be carried before the 

King, and goes himſelf on the Right-Hand of 

the Sword next the King's Perſon, and the Lord 

Marſhal on the Left. On all folemn Occaſions 

the Keys of Weſtminſter-Hall, Court of Wards, 

and Court of Requeſts, are deliver'd to him. He 

1s not to have Hrecedence of Dukes, but according 

to his Creation. 5 

Lord High- THE LORD EIO E. CONSTABLE of Bl 

Conſtable of England is the ſeventh Great Officer of the 

5 5) ang 3 whoſe Power and Furiſdiction was an- 

| tiently ſo great, that after the Death of the Duke 

of Buckingham 1521, it was thought too much 

for any Subjezt ; and therefore ſince that time 

this 'Officer is created only on Occaſions of Coro- 

nations, Trials by Combat, &c. His Power and 

Authority is the ſame with the Earl-Marjhal, 

with whom he fits Judge in the Mar/haPs-Court, i 

and takes Place of the Earl- Marſhal. 5 

Laien Tus EARL-MARSHAL of England is 

9 the eightlf Great Officer of the Crown: He is 

an Earl by his Ofice, whereby he takes Cogni- | 

Zance of all Matters of Var and Arms, deter-. 

mines Contracts concerning Deeds of Arms out of 

the Realm upon Land, and of War within = : 
| Kea , 
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Realm, which can't be determin'd by Common 
Law); he formerly had ſeveral Courts under him, 
but now only the Mar/halſea. This Office has 
been long hereditary in the preſent Houſe of 
= Norfolk ; the firſt being Eari-Mar/hal in 1553. 
But the preſent Duke of Norfolk, being a Papiſt, 
V uncapable of the Office, though he is allow'd 
the Honour, and officiates by his Deputy the Earl 


of Effingham. | 
TAE LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL of Lord High- 


England is the ninth and laſt Great Ofjcer of the 2 f 
Crown, He is entruſted with all Maritime Af- TO 

fairs, as well in reſpe& of Juriſdiction as Prote- 

Hion. He hath *the Government of the King's 

Navy, and the Power of Deciſion in all Caſes 
Maritime, as well Civil as Criminal ; and of all 

Things done upon or beyond the Seas in any Part 

of the World, upon Sea- Coaſt and Rivers near 

the Sea, He hath Power to commiſſionate a 

Vice- Admiral, Rear- Admiral, and all Sea-Cap- 

tains, - and other Officers at Sea, To him be- 

long all Penalties, Amerciaments, Goods of Pi- 
rates, Felons, &c. as allo all Stray-Goods, Wrecks 

at Sea, Deodands, &c. all great Fiſhes, as Sea- | 
Hogs, and all Royal Fiſhes, except the N bule and 
dturgeon, 
IT EEsE are the great Streams of Government, 
Policy, and Rule, which flow from the original 
Fountain, the Ning, to the common People of the 
Realm, amongſt whom it ſubdivides, in various 
ways, into leſſer Currents and Rivuleis of Power 
and Authority; by which means our Common. 
wealth is (or at leaſt might be) enrich'd and 
fertiliz d by a ſeaſonable and uniform Communi- 
ation and Flowing of the Waters of Judgment, 
Equity, and 7. ruth. 
THe Great Courts of Judicature, Core and x4 as Gone 
Military, are as follow. . 
e . 
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Hi Council. THE PRIV/I-COUNCITL; this is that 
Auguſt and Honourable Aſſembly, by which the 
King is adviſed and counſeld; and which conſults 
for the public Good, Honour, Defence, Safety, | 
and Benefit of the Realm; not meddling with 
Matters which may be determin'd by the known | 
Laws and ordinary Courts of Fuſticc; but Mat- 
ters of Complaint, and ſudden Emergencies. The 
Members of this honourable Council are ſuch as 
the King of his own free Will and Pleaſure ſhall | 
chuſe, and are generally of the higheſt Rank, and 
eminent for W/i/dom, Courage, Integrity, &, | 
They fit at Council-Board, when his Majeſty | 
preſides ; and at all Debates- the loweſt delivers 
his Opinion firſt, and the King laſt of all de. 
clares his Judgment, and thereby determines the 
Matter of Debate. - : 
The Parlia- TRE moſt High, Grand, and Honourable i 
ment of Eng. Court, in which the moſt ſupreme and abſolute | 
_ Power of the Realm of England doth conſiſt, is 
the PARLIAMENT. This High Court or 
Aſſembly conſiſts of two Parts or Houſes, calVd | 
the Higher and Lower Houſes of Parliament. 
The Members hereof are of three Sorts, viz, | 
(J.) The Peerage and Barony, who repreſent the 
higher Part of the Commonwealth; (2.) The 
Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen, who repreſent- | 
the lower Part; and (3.) Biſbops or Prelates, wo 
repreſent the Clergy ; over all which the hg 
Howaſfſenbled himſelf preſides, The Parliament is aſſembled WI 
or ſummoned by Virtue of the King's Writs, | 
commanding the Peers and Prelates to appear at 
ſuch a Place at ſuch a Time, and the Sheriffs of | 
the Counties to ſummon, the People to elect two 
Knights for each County, two Citizens for each | 
City, and one or two Burgeſſes for each Borough, | 
according to Statute, Charter, or Cuſtom. No. | 


Man can vote for a Knight of the Shire who is 
| h | not 
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not poſſeſs'd of 40 Shillings per Annum Freehold © 
Eſtate. None can legally fit in Parliament till 
he is of the full Age of 21 Years. The Place 
of Meeting is in ths King's antient Palace at 

Weſtminſter ; the Lords in one Room, and the 
Commons in another below them. The King, 
Lords, and Commons, muſt all or the greateſt 
Part agree to the making of Laws and repealing 
them. In order to this, a Bill, which contains 
the Form of the Matter propoſed, is preſented 
to one of the Houſes, who either approve it, and 
ſend it to the other Houſe for their Approbation; 
or elſe they reject it, and ſo it proceeds no far- 
ther that Sgions. When a Bill has paſs'd through 
both Houſes, with Conſent, a Committee, or a 
certain Number of the Members of either or 
both Houſes (not lefs than 8) is appointed to 
4 frame the Laws upon ſuch Bills as are agreed 
e IM upon, which are afterwards ratified by the whole 
s WH Houſe ; and whatſoever is thus approved, con- 
r ſented to, ratified, and ſanction'd by the Ming. 
d Lords, and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, is 
A 
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calPdan Ad of Parliament, a Statute and Ordinance, 
„a2 Rule and Law of the Land; and is by the Sub 
e WM jects to be eſteem'd juſt and good, and to be obeyed. 
e THE KIN G5 BENCH in Weſtminſter- King's-Bench. 
t Hall is, next to the Parliament, the higheſt Court 
o nin England at Common-Law; in which are han- 
g dled the Pleas of the Crown, or all things which 
d concern the L of Life or Member of any Subject; 
„ as allo all Treaſon, Felonies, Breach of Peace, Op- 
t  2refions, Miſgovernments, &c. In this Court are 
f BY four grave reverend Judges, whereof the firſt is 
o acall'd the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
h whoſe Power, and Juriſdiction of the Court, is 


„ very great over all England. His Salary from 
o the King is 2000 J. that of the other Fuſtices 
500 J. per Annum each. 
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Court of 
* Chancery. 


Court of 


CommonPleas. 


Court of the 
Exchequer. 


err 

Taz HIGH COURT of CHANCERY, | 
becauſe it is deſign'd to mitigate the Rigour of | 
the other Courts of Judicature, is call'd the 
Court of Eguity; and is thg Original of all other | 
Courts. The Judge of this Court is but one, viz. 
the Lord-Chancellor or Lord-Keeper of the Great. 
Seal of England, whoſe Sentence is definitive with- | 
out a Jury of 12 Men. The Fudge hath 12 
Aſſiſtants, calPd Maſters of Chancery, the firſt of 


which is Maſter of the Rolls, a Place of great 


Dignity. Another Officer, who continually at- 
tends the Lord-Chancellor, is the Clerk of the 3 
Crown, an Ofjce of very high Importance. Be- 
ſides which there are many other Offices and | 
Officers in this Court; which render Suits ſo very | 
chargeable and tedious, that a Perſon is little be- 
holden to this Court for more than the fine (not 
to ſay falſe) Name that it bears. | # 
TRE COURT of COMMON PLEAS is 
next, and is ſo calld becauſe therein are debated 
the uſual and common Pleas between Subject and 
Subject, according to the ſtricteſt Rules of Law. 
None but Serjeants at Law may plead in this 
Court. The Chief Fudge is calld The Lord Chief 
Tuſtice of the Common Pleas ; beſides which there 
are commonly three inferior Fudges, This Court 
is held in Weſtminſter-Hall. 1 
THE COURT of EAC HEUER is next | 
for the Execution of the Laws. In the Exchequer | 
are held two Courts, one of Law, the other of 
Equity, in the Exchequer-Chamber. In this Court 
may fit the Lord Treaſurer, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chief Baron, three other 
Barons of the Exchequer, and the Curſitor Baron. 
In this Court are tried all Cauſes relating to the | 
King's Treaſury or Revenue, as touching Ac- | 
compts, Diſburſements, Cuſtoms, and all Fines | 
1mpoſed on any Man, Io .4þ 
Turns | 
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TRE COURT of ADMIRALTY is the Court of 
Principal or Supreme of the Courts held by and Auniralꝶ. 


ander the Lord Hi gb- Admiral ; it takes Cogni- 
Zance of- all Affairs Civil and Military on the 
Seas, which are within the Juriſdiction of the 
Common Law: Therefore the Proceedings in 
this Court, in all Civil Matters, are according 
to the Civil Law, and run in the Name of the 
Admiral, and not of the King as in Common Lars. 
In this Court he has a Lieutenant call'd Fudge of 
the Admiralty, who is commonly ſome learned 
Doctor of the Civil Law. 

Task are the Great and High Tribunals, 
Benches, or Courts of Fudicature eſtabliſhed in 
England for the public Adminiſtration of Tuſtice 
and Equity. 


Fox the Government of the ent Counties or Of the Govern: 
Shires in England, the King has deputed and 7" mer 


commiſſion'd ſeveral Offcers with Power and 
Authority to put in Force and execute the Laws 


upon the Subject. Theſe are (1.) The 7uftices of 3 8 of the 


the Peace, whoſe Office it is to charge and keep * 
the Peace of the County, and to examine and 
commit to Priſon all who break or diſturb the 
ſame, and diſquiet the King's Subjects. In or- 
der to this they meet every Quarter at the County 
Town, when a Jury of twelve Men, calPd the 
Grand Inqueſt of the County, is ſummon'd to 
appear, Who, upon Oath, are to enquire into the 
Caſes of all Delinquents, and to preſent them by 
Bill guilty of the Indiftment, or not guilty ; the 
Juſtices commit the former to Jail for their 
Trial at the next Afizes, and quit the Innocent. 
This is call'd the Quarter-Juſtons for the County. 


(2.) Sheriffs of the County, or the High-Sheriff, Sherifs. 


whoſe Buſineſs it is to execute the King*s Man- 
dates, and all Writs directed to him out of the 


King s Court, to impannel * to bring 


Cauſes 
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Cauſes and Criminals to Trial, to ſee the gen- 8 


tences both in civil and criminal e executed, 


Bailiff of the 
Hundred. 


High C 2 
ble. | 


Coroners. 


Clerk of the 
Market. 


to wait on and guard the Itinerant Judges twice 
a Year in their Circuits for the Aſſizes. Under 


the Sheriff are various Officers, as Under-Sherif, 
Clerks, Stewards of Courts, Bailiffs of Hundreds, 


Conſtables, Goalers, Beadles, &c. (3.) Bailiffs of 
the Hundred, a very ancient Officer, but now of 


ſmall Authority. (4.) High-Conſtable was firſt 


ordained for the Conſervation of Peace, and 
View of Armour: He diſperſes Warrants and 


Orders of the Fuſtices of the Peace to each Petty- 


Conſtable. (5.) Coroners are two in each County, 
who are to enquire, by a Jury of Neighbours, 


how, and by whom, any Perſon came by a vio- 


lent Death, and to enter it on Record as a Plea 


of the Crown ; whence they have their Name 
Crowners or Coroners. (6.) The Clerk of the 


Market, whoſe Office is to keep a Standard of 
all Weights and Meaſures exactly agreeing with 


the King's Standard in the Exchequer, to ſeal. 


all Weights and Meaſures made exactly by the 


Standard in his Cuſtody, and to burn ſuch as are 


. otherwiſe. He hath a Court, and may Keep or 


Covernment 
of Cities. 


Mayor and 
Aldermen. 


hold 2 Plea therein. 
Tre Civil Government of Cities i is a kind bo 


ſmall independent Policy of itſelf ; for every 


City hath, by Charter from the King, a Furif- 
dition among themſelves to judge in all Matters 
civil and criminal, with this Reſtraint only, That 
all Civil Cauſes may be removed from their 
Courts to the Higher Courts at Weſtminſter. To 
this End they are conſtituted with a Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Burgeſſes, who together make the 


Corporation of the City, and hold a Court of 


Juaicature, where the Mayor preſides as Fudge, 


They likewiſe, when aſſembled in Council, can 


make Laws, call'd By-Laws, for the Govern- 
ment 
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ment of the City. And here the Mayor, Alder- | 
men, and Common- Council reſemble the King, 
Lords, and Commons in Parliament. 

Tax Government of. Incorporated Boroughs | is 
much after the ſame Manner; in ſome there is a Of Corpora- 
Mayor, in others two Bailiffs ; in others the chief * 4 
Magiſtrate is call'd Portreve, &c. All which, . 
during their Mayoralty or Magiſtracy, are Puſtices = 
of the Peace within their Liberties, and conſe- 
quently-Efquires. Citizens are not taxed but by 
the Officers of their own Corporation, every 
Trade having ſome of their own always of the 
Council to ſee that nothing be enacted contrary 
to the Profit of their Guild or Company. 
For the better Government of Villages, the 
Lord of the Soil or Manor (who formerly were / FOE 
call'd Barons) have Power to hold a-Court Baron 
every three Weeks, where Matters are enquired 
and diſcuſſed relating to Lands, Poſſeſſions, 1 85 
&c. 
Ax p, laſtly, in Pariſhes and Towns there is a 
very uſeful Officer, call'd the Petty-Conſtable, and Pariſbes. 
who is to keep the Peace in caſe of Quarrels, to 
ſearch for, and take up Rioters, Felons, &c. and 
keep them in the Stocks or Priſon till they can be 
brought before ſome Juſtice of the Peace; in 
which Office he is aſſiſted by the Tithing- Men. 
Thus every City, Village, and Town hath almoſt 
an Epitome of Monarchical Government, of Civil 
and Eccleſiaſtical Polity in itſelf, which, if duly 
maintain'd, would render us a happy People, 
and Judęmen: would run down' our Streets as a 
3 Q&iver, and Righteouſneſs like a mighty Stream. 
IT now remains that I only ſpeak a word or 
two of the Degrees of Nobility in England, and Degrees of 
Titles of Honour. The Degrees of Peerage, or Nobility. 
Hligber Nobility of England, are five, viz, Duke, 
B Earl, Viſcount, and Baron. 

A DUKE 
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I Date. © 


Marquis. 


Earl. 


V. z ſcount. 


TO POLITY 
A DUKE is, at preſent, created by Patent , 


his Mantle is guarded with four Guards; his 


Title is Grace; his Coronet hath only Leaves 
without Pearls. Out of the King's Prefnce he 
may wear a Cloth of State hanging within half a 
Yard of the Ground; fo may his Dutcbeſt, and 
her Train born up by a Baroneſs. No Earl is to 
waſh in the Preſence of a Duke without his oa 
miſſion. 

A MAR 9UTI $ is: crested by Patent; his 
Mantle is double Ermin, three Doublings and an 


half; his Title is Met Noble; his Coronet hath 


Pearls and Strauberry- Leaves interchangeably ſet 


around of equal Height. His Cloth of State may 


reach within a Yard of the Ground, which he 
muſt not wear in the Preſence of the King or a 
Duke. His Marchionsf5 hath her Train Bain by 
a Knight's Wife out of the Preſence of her Supe- 
riors. No Viſcount is to waſh with a Marquis but 
at his Pleaſure. 

An EARL is created by Patent ; his Mantle 


dn ef Bis; lis Title is 


Right Honourable ; his Coronet hath Pearls rais'd 
upon Points, and Leaves low between. He may 
have a Cloth of State without Pendants, but only 
Fringe. His Counteſs may have her Train born 
by an Efquire's Wife out of the Preſence of her 
Superiors, elſe by a Gentleman. - 

A VISCOUNT was firſt created in England 
in the 18th of Henry VI. in the Perſon of John 
Beaumont. He is made by Patent; his Title is 
Right Honourable ; his Mantle hath two Dou- 
blings and a half of plain white Fur; his Co- 
ronet hath only Pearls ſet cloſe to the Chaplet. 
He may have a Cover of Eſſay held under his 


Cup when he drinks. His Fiſcounteſi may have 
her Gown' born up by a Woman in Preſence of 
| ne een, but elſe by a Man. 


A BARON 
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A BAR OM is made ſometimes. by Writ, Baron. 
but uſually by Patent, his Title is Right Ho- 
nourable; * hath two Doublings on his Mantle, 
and fix Pearls on his Coronet upon the Circle. 
He may have the Cover of his Cup held under- 
neath while he drinks; and a Baroneſs may have 
her Gown born up by a Man in the Preſence of 
a Viſcounteſs. 
Bes1Dzs the common Titles here mention'd, Their High 
each of thoſe Degrees have more illuſtrious Ti- Titles. 
tles as follo Ww. | 
A DUKE, Moſt High Puiſſant and Noble Prince. 
A MAR9UTIS, Mop Noble and Puiſſant Prince. 
An EARL, Moſt Noble and Puiſſant Lord. © 
A VISCOUNT, Moſt Noble Potent and Honourable. 
A BARON, Moſt Noble and Right Honourable. 
THz Title. Lord is common to all theſe De- 
grees. 
W x come now to the Lower Nability, who are The Commons 
call'd the Commons of England, and conſiſt of England. 
three Degrees, Baronets, Knights, and Eſquires. 
A BARONET is next in Honour to a Ba- 4 Baronet. 
ron, and is the loweſt Degree of Honour that is 
hereditary ; they and their eldeſt Sons at full Age 
may claim Knighthood. He has Precedence of 
all Knights, except thoſe of the Garter, Banne- 
rets, and thoſe who are Privy-Counſellors. They 
take place of each other according to the Date 
of their Patent, The Title is Sir, and their 
Wives are Ladies. 
A KNIGHT'is, according to his Original, a Knight. 
military Man, a Soldier, or Man of War; but 
now the Honour of Knighthood is conferr'd for 
ſome per/onal Merit or Deſert, and therefore dies 
with the Perſon, and deſcends not to his Sons. 
There are many Orders of Knighthood, but in 
England the chief and moſt honourable is that 


of the Order of St. George, calPd Knights of the 
| Garter 
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* Garter next to which are the Knights Bannereis, 

of which there are now none in England. Knights 

of the Bath are next in Honour; and then Knights | 

Batchelors, which Degree is now given to'Gown- | 

Men, as Lawyers and Phyſicians; and ſome- 

times to Artiſts, as it was to that excellent Ma- 
| thematician Sir Iſaac Newton, 


Efquires. 


ES9UTIRES make the next Degree of the 
Lower Nobility, ſo call'd of the French Word 
Eſcuiers, Shield-Bearers, becauſe they were wont 
to bear before the Prince, &c. in War a Shield, 
Lance, or other Weapon, and therefore they 


are calPd in Latin Armigeri, i. e. Bearers of Arms, 
Of this Title are (1.) All the Eldeſt Sons of Viſ- 


counts and Barons, alſo all their Younger Sons. 


(2.) All the Sons of Earls, Marquiſes, and Dukes; 
and no more by the Common Law. (3.) Eſquires 
of the King's Body, among the Officers at Court. 
(4.) Efqurres created by the Ring by putting about 


their Neck a Collar of SS's, and giving them a 


Pair of Silver Spurs. (5.) Divers in ſuperior 
Office for Ning or Slate, as Serjcants of Royal 
Offices, Fuſtices of Peace, Mayors, Counſellors at 


Law, Batchelors of Divinity, Law or Phyſic, are 


all reputed Eſquires, or of equal Degree, though 
none of them really are ſo. 


The Gentry of THE GENTRY of England are the loweſt 


England. 


Degree among the Lower Nobility : Theſe are the : 
Deſcendents of antient Families who have been al- 


ways free, and never ow'd Obedience to any Man 


but their Prince, and who have always born a 


Coat of Arms; ſo that properly none are Gentlemen 
but ſuch as are born ſo: But in England the King 
being the Fountain of all Honour, he can make a 


Gentleman by Charter, or by beſtowing on him 


ſome honourable Employment. Merchandize or 
Trade does not deſtroy Gentility. 


of 
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07 JURISPRUDENCE 


pURISPRUDENCE is, ac- Furifrudence 
cording to its Etymology, the Know- defined. 

© ledge of what is Fuſt and Right ; Its EH 
being derived of the two Latin 
Words, Jus, Right ; and Pru- 

. dentia, 'Skill or Knowledge, It is 

therefore by ſome defined, The Art of Right and 
Wrong, Fuſtice and Injuſtice. By others, The 
Knowledge of the Laws, Rights, Cuſtoms, Statutes, 

&c. neceſſary for the Ae . 
RIGHT (Jus) differs from Law (Lex, ) (1.) Right, hn it 
As it is a Genus or general Kind, Law a Species on foes 
only. (2.) Again Right has reſpect to the Na- 2 2280 
ture of Things, as well unwritten as written, but _—_ 
Law has reſpect only to the written Rules and 
Precepts of Right and Zuſtice. Right and Equity 
alſo differ. Right is the bole of what is required 
or may be claimed; Equity is that which abates 
ſo much of ftrict Right, as Reaſon, Goodneſs, 

and circumſtantial Exigencies ſeem to demand: 
ERigbi is the Rule of Fuſtice, which is the Vir- Fufice,wwhar. 
due of giving to every one his Due. Fuſtice, as i. %,, 
it is concern'd in Commerce or Government, is re- 7 Difribs 
ſpectively diſtinguiſhed into Commutative and ive. | 
Diſtributive. Commutaiive Juſtice wholly regards 
the Prices and Value of Things, and obſerves only 
the ſimple or arithmetical Proportion of Com- 
mutation. But Diſtributive Fuſtice, as exerciſed 


in Governing, 1s that which appoints Rewards = 
and Puniſoments; and regards the Proportion | . 


calPd 


50 


mer to that Degree thereof which is (or ſhould | 
be) aſſigned for the latter. But where can we 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 
calPd Geometrical ; that is, As the Heinouſneſs of 


one Crime is to the Heinouſneſs of any other, fo 
is the Degree of Puniſhment aſſigned for the for- 


find this Proportion of Juſtice obſerved in our 


uli Diſpenſation, where the ſame Puniſh- 


Kinds of Law. 


ment is decreed for Theft and Murder, for Mur- 


der ſimply or any how compounded ? Acts, cer- 
tainly, widely differing in the Degree of their 
criminal Nature ! 

LAW, as it conſiſts of the written Difates of 


Right Reaſon, or the Rules and Precepts fit for 


the due Ordering and Government of human So- 
ciety, is generally diſtinguiſhed into the follow- 
ing three general Kinds. (1.) The Law of Na- 
ture. (2.) The Law of Nations; and (3.) The 


Civil (uſually call'd the Common) Law. Theſe 


The Law of 
Nature. 


are the Grand Rules of Action, of which 1 in their : 


Order, 

TRE LAW of NA TURE is that * 
Principle implanted in the original Conſtitution 
of all ſenſible Beings, whereby they are directed 


to perform all thoſe Acts which are agreeable to 


their reſpective particular Natures, and tend to 


their Well-being in general. This Principle ! is, 


in Mankind, calßd Natural Reaſon; but in Brutes 


and other Animal; it is call'd Natural Inſtint. 


From hence reſult all Natural Afefions, and the 


Acts of Procreation, Education, Conſervation, and 


Defence of Life, in ourſelves and our Young. 
By this Natural Right, every Animal, however 


deſpicable it may appear to us, has an equal 


Claim to live, and enjoy its Being unhburt, during 
the natural Period of its Life. And therefore it 
does not only ſhew an inconſiderate, cruel and ſa- 
vage Temper in Men, when they cauſcleſsly put 


Poor Creatures to Pain, Miſery, or Death, or 


7 for 
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for the ſake of Diverſion or Curioſity z but it is 


a manifeſt Breach and Viulation of the Naturul 


Lau of Rigbt-and Life, which thoſe Animals en- 
joy, and are to be preſerv*d and defended by, 
ecjually with e buman (c or N Inbuman) 
Tormentors. 


593 


THe LAW of NATIONS | is the Scbond The Law of 


great Rule of Wa well and. j juſtly Fhhisicon- Nations. 


ſiſts in whatſoever is done, or por and ap- 
pointed to be done by the Wiſdom and Judg- 


ment of any) Narian, Body of People, or Society, 


for the due Government and Confervation there- 
of; and is Al Ways F to the Exigen- 


cies of buman Neceſſities,” 1.3.96 

Fon Experience, Uſe, and Nechſt ty Grad: many 
Things expedient to the Happineſs of living in 
Society; beyond what the nere Lach of Nature 
preſcribes; "kd therefore Proviſion muſt» be 
made for adjuſting and ſettling all ſuch Caſes and 
Points as they emerge; by general Acts and 


Laws ſuitable to the Nature and Genius of the 


Commotruozalth or Society. 


Turs univerſal Law of Nations, as it iviveſpbſls This Lewy þ 7 


ON 


4 


the general Behaviour and Manners of Rational 0. 
and Soctal Beings, is twofold 5 vi. (1 .) PH- Primary. 


mary, and which reſults from! pure Reaſon and 
Ratiocination, and is founded in the very Nature 
of the human Species. Of this Kind are all Acts 
of Relipion and Piety towards God our Creator; 
Patriotiſm, or Love and Zeal to promote the Wel- 
fare and Happineſs of our Country; and all Acts 
of Obedience to Parents and Magiſtrates in Chil- 


dren and Subjects. (2.) Secondary; which ariſes Sccondam. 


from Uſe and Neceſſity, and is conftituted by the 
common Conſent of 


this, Nutibus at firſt were diſtingulſſrd 3 Bon. 
n and Government founded; Wars deereed:; 
EQ * Treaties 


Nations, for their mutual 
Subſiſtence and Continuation. According o 


— 
— 
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The Civil 
Law. 


The Roman 
Civil Law. 
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+ Treaties made; and Laws of Contracts, Obliga- 
tions, Servitude;” Manumiſſion, &c. were — 
neceſſary. By this Lat, Lands, and Countries 


are divided 5 bounded, Societies inſtituted, 
Vicinage of Dwelling and Building together, by 


which means we come to have Cities, warty, 


and Villages. 


Tr CI17TL PSY (che Profeſiors. of which 


are call'd Civilians) is the third general: Rule of 


-Fuſtice and human Procedure. This is bat every 
Heuple ordains and conſtitutes far itſelf, or which 
is peculiar and proper to every City; according to 
the Zuſtznian Definition. So the Law uſed by 

the City and People of Rome Was called the 


Moman Civil Law ; thus the Common Law of 
England, and the petuliar Laws of Cities and 


Borougbs (which are cad Municipal, Sw) 

make the Body of the Engliſh Civil Law. 
From the foregoing Account of the three ge- 

neral Kinds of Law, it ſeems pretty natural to 


make the Compariſon between the Nature of 


Law and a Tree. In a common Tree we con- 
ſider the Roots, Trunk or Body, and the Limbs 
or Branches. So in the legal Tree, the Root is 
the Law of Nature diffuſely ſpread thro? all the 
Soil of Animal Kind; the Trunk or Body is the 


Lao of Nations, which. immediately ſprings from 


the radical Law of Nature, and is but one and 


the ſame to nearly all Mankind. The Limbs or 


Brancbery of the legal Tree is the, Civil Law 
vaſtly; extended, diverſified, and branched out 
into the Common Laws of every ſeparate Coun- 
try, and the Municipal Laws of Cities and Cor- 
Porations. 

WE N the Civil Lav is mentionod abſolute- 
ly, or without ſaying of what City or Country, 


tis uſual to underſtand thereby the Civil Law of 
the Romans, which is ſo called by way of Ex- 


cellency : 
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cellency: A ſhort Account of the Orig nal and 
progreſſive Perfection of Which mar . not be. un : 
acceptable, perhaps, and here follows, ..  ... 

ABovor A. M. 3152, Lycurgus inſtituted ex- Abort Hi 1 
cellent Laws for the Lacedæmonians or Spartans it. | 
in Laconia; and afterwards; A. M. 3460, Solon 
did the fame: at Atbens; by which means Greet” 
became famous for its Laws; and therefore the” 

Romans, (remarkable for their Care of the Le- 

gillature) about A. U. zoo. ſent three Legates to 
3 and other Cities of Gretez, to tranſcribe” 
and bring home the beſt of their Laws, *for” 
their on Uſe. After three Years they returned, 
and ſeven other learned Men being appointed to 
join them (from their Number calPd'the Derem-" 
viri) they were inveſted with Power to regulate” 
the Buſineſs of new modelling the Laws. Where 
upon. they reduced and digeſted them ĩintq ten Ta-. * 
bles, and then expoſed! thetn to public View, e 
Liberty for any Perſon td make Exceptions. „ ce wud 
Upon the Appröbation of the Ckizens, a Detfe N 
paſs'd” for the Ratification of the new Tami. : ; 
Some little: time after the Detemvißi (or ten Nel, 
ſaw: Occaſion: to add two more Tables 
Laws to the former ten; and from theſe 
twelve Fables, as the Source and Fountain 
Right, iſſued all the Streams of public and pri- 
vate Law. and Equity, by which the Common. 
wealth was regulated and governed. | p 

Tur Romans had alſo certain By-Laws, be⸗ We Roman 
ſides the rwelve Tables; as (i.) The Plebiſcita, By-Laws, 
which were Lawꝛs made by the Commons, with." | 
out the Authority! of the Senate. (2.) The Se- 
natiſconſuliu, which were Ordinances made by 
the ſole Authority of the Senate. (g.) The 7 
Honorarium, which conſiſted of the 22 of the 
Prevors, or ſome chief Magiſtrate; and (4.) 

It 9 Conſtitutio, or Principal Ordi- 
: q 2 nance, 


L 


596. 


£ 


a * — 


The Lax of: 
tavelve Ta les.” 


Reductim of 
the Roman 
Laus into 

four Volumes. 
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nance, which was. enacted. by the Prince or Be- 
peror, at the time when the Government was 
in the Hands of a ſingle Perſon. 

Tux Laws of the. twelve Tables were ded 
into three Parts. (I.) The firſt related to the 
N of b. h 51 Ar 2:3 Abo ſecond Sort to 


s © £f\F 


out Gf all theſe pores 505 eee. * a 
Scheme. of Forms and Caſes, by which the Pro- 
ceſſes in Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd 
Aliones Legis, or Actions or Caſes at Law. 
'Trxz Roman Laus daily increaſing, they at 
length aroſe to ſuch an exorbitant Bulk, that 


in the Time of Fuſtinian there were two 'thou- 


ſand. diſtin& Volumes on this Subject. They . & 
being therefore thus. tedious, and almoſt uſeleſs, ® 
he form'd- a Deſign of reducing them to a more 
reaſonable Number and Quantity. Accordingly 
he ſet: his Chancellor T7ihonzan about the Work, 
Anno Dom. 528, which was happily compleated 
in the compiling the four Volumes or Tomes 
of the Civil Law now extant, and which have 


ſo much contributed to the Regulation of all the 


The Digeſt or 
Panded:. 


States: in Chriſtendom. Theſe are the Digeſt or 


_ Pandefts, the Code, the Infiitutes, and the Au- 


thentics or Novellæ; of which a little in Order. 
Tux DIGEST i is the fr Volume of the 
Civil Law, and was thus named, becauſe: its. 
Author (Tribonian) hath put or digeſted: all Things. 
together, every Boot and Title in its natural 
F and Order. This Tome has m_ the 
ame 
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Name Pandetts, as being a Collelhion of all that 
was material in one hundred and fifty thouſand 
Verſes of the old Books of the Law. 

ft was compiled from the Works of twenty- 
8 venerable and eminent old Lawyers, who 
lived before and after Chriſt, even to the time of 
Maximin. The Tome is divided into ſeven 
Parts, and they again into fiſty Books. . 


This PI. 


Tux CODE makes the ſecond Volume 6f Of the juſti- 


the Civil Low. 
compiled from the Anſwers and Determinatiorls 


of fifty-ſix Emperors and their Councils (many 


whereof were learned and Tkilful Lawyers) eſpe- 


cially from the Time of Adrian to Jean Rich. rags | | 
ly the Defects, and 


fat.” It was intended to ſupp 
illuſtrate ſuch Matters as werk händled too briefly, 
obſcurely, or omitted in the Dine; and there- 
fore contains Things of more Benefit and Uſe to 
Mankind in general, tho* its Sie is not ſo pure; 
nor its Method fo accurate as chat of the DizgF 
which contains Matters of much more gelte 


ſubtle,” and witty Argument. Beſides the Fuſti- 


It contains twelve Books; was nian Code. 


: way 
(4 p35 


nan Code, there is another call'd the Theodoſia The Theodoſi- 
Code, from the Emperor Theodofitts, who cauſed an Coat. 


ir to be made; it is of good Uſe, for (as it is 
ſaid) there is no Mos the former with. 


out its Help. * 


TuE INSTITUT ES, 'of Tnipovial: hin. Of the Inſti 


tions, make (according to ſome) the third Vo. ler. 


lume ef the Civil Law. - It is a Compendium 
of the Dixeſt drawn into four Books, and each 
Book into a certain Number of Titles; theſe were 
appointed by the Emperor to be compoſed on 
purpoſe” for the Uſe of young Students, that fo 
having the fiyſt Elements of the whole Profeſſion 
in thi ſmall Volume; they might the ſooner 
gain a competent Knowledge of 1t, without be- 


ing diſeouraged the Largeneſs of the other 
Volumes. 
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Volumes. Theſe Inſtitutes ought to make a Part 
of every Gentleman's « had almoſt. ſaid every 
Man's) Study. Fo 
The Authentics «Tae AUT HE N TIC 8 make the 8 100 
laſt Volume of the Civil Law. They, are ſo 
calpd, as having the Authority of the Emperor 
Fuſtinan's own Mouth, being | a Body of - ne 
Conſtitutions ſet out by him after the Code. The 
Volume is divided into nine Collations (in the La- 
in Edition) and theſe again are ſubdivided into 
168 Novellz, Novels, or new Confemtons, each 
of which conſiſts of ſeveral Chapters. 0 
The Civil _- LE H ESE four Volumes contain the Jus Keripton 
Law o_ 85 or written Civil. Law, which, where Cuſtom 
— egen fails, is the grand Standard and Directory of all 
” | States, Kingdoms, and Empires of Europe; 
yet is not receiv*d by any one Nation without 
ſome Addition or Alteration. For ſometimes 
the Feudal Lat is mix'd with it ; or general 
or particular Cuſtoms ; and often Ordinances 8nd 
Statutes cut off a great Part of it. 
\ Favs, in Turkey. the Juſtinian Greek Code i is 
— only uſed. In Hah the Canon Lam and Cuſtoms 
- exclude a good Part of it. In Venice Cuſtom 
has e an abſolute Government. In the 
Milaneſe, the Feudal. Law, and particular Cu- 
| Fw” bear ſway. In Naples and Sicily the Con- 
ſtitutians and Laws of the Lombards are ſaid to 
Prevail. In Germany and Holland the Civil Law 
is eſteemed to be the Municipal Law; but yet 
many Parts of it are there grown obſolete, and 
others alter'd by Canon Law, or different Uſage. 
In Friezland it is obſerv'd with more Strictneſs. 
But in the Northern Parts, the Jus Saxonicum, 
Lubicenſe, or C ulmenſe, i is preferr'd before it. In 
Sweden and Denmark it has ſcarce any Authority 
at all. In France only a Part is receiv'd, and 


that in ſome Places as a Cuſtomaty Lat; and 
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07 JURISPRUDENCE. 
in thoſe Provinces neareſt Italy, the Municipal 
written Law. In Criminul Cauſes the Civil Lato 


is more regarded in Hrunce, but the Manner of 


Trial is regulated by Ordinances and Edits. In 
Spain and Portugal the Civil Lato is corrected 
by the Jus Regium, and Cuſtom. In Scotland the 
Statutes of the Sederunt, part of the Regie Mas 
feſtatis, and their Customs, controul the Civil Laws 
which elſe:is the Common Law of this Country. 

And, Laftly, in England, beſides the Civil Law 
we Haves divers others; as the Canon Lau, Com- 
mon Lat, Statute: Lam, By y Labs, Foreſt Law, 

and pres Lau, of. all which more * and 


by. 


Feudal Law, or Feuds, which is a Book of Cu- 
ſtoms and Services, which Subjects or Vaſſals do to 
their Prince or Lord for the Lands, Tenures, or 
Fees, that they hold of him. The Grant of 
which is call'd the Feud, and he to whom it 18 
granted the Frudatory. 


1 


- 
© 


WT can't ee this Hiftorical Ae a of the Feudal 
the Civil Law without. taking notice of the LEW. e 


7 
1 


THIS Book of FEUDs is now made. the! The Brok of: | 


fourth Volume of the Civil Law, the Inſtitutes F*#ds. 


being reckoned as an additional Part of the Di- 


geſt, or firſt Volume. This Part was not of | 


much . uſe in the old Emperors Time; ſome re- 
fer the Original thereof to Conſtantine the Great. 
The Collectors or Compilers of this Volume 
were Obertus de Horto, and Giraldus Compagiſtus, 
Senators of Milun, who drew it partly from the 
Civil Law, and partly from the antient Guftoms 
of Milan, but without any good Form or Or- 
der. The Learned in this Part of the Civil 
Law are call'd Feudiſ te. 

Havins thus diſpatched a conciſe E ory of 
the Civil Law; I come now to ſay ſomething of 
the Os about. which it is conyerſant, and 


244 that 


The Subject of 
the ns 


Bop > 
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Right of Per- that is threefold," viz. (I.) The Night of Per- 


Sons, Things, 
and Actions. 


Diviſon of 
Perſons. 


Sex. 


Ape. 
. Ifants, 


Adoleſcents. 
Minors. - + 


Manhood. 


Ceniors, 


Health. 


ons. \(2.) The Right of Things; and (3,) The 
Right of Actions. For all Kind of Rigbt (which 


1s the immediate Object of the Civil Law) re- 


ſpects one or other of theſe three Things, vn. 
Perſons, Things, or Actions. Of which a little 


in Order. . 6 0008-10 19A? 
Wir regard to Per/ons, the Law makes ſeve- 


ral Diviſions, as (1.) in reſpect of Sex, they are 75 


diſtinguiſh'd into Men and Women. (2.) In re- 
gard of Age, they are ſaid to be Infants till the 
ſeventh Year; fram thence to twelve in Mo. 
nen, and fourteen in Men, they are call'd Ado. 
leſcents; and all under theſe Years are generally 
filed Minors. Again, from thence" to twenty- 


five they are reckonꝰd Yutbhs; from twenty-five 


to thirty-five they are ſaid to be in a State of 
Manhood. After this they begin to be number'd 
among the Seniors or Elders, and at ſixty are 


eld Men and Women. (3.) With reſpect to 
their State of Health, a Man is ſaid to be Com- 


Compos Mentis pos Mentis, when he appears to have Under- 


8 anys Corpore. 


ftanding and Judgment; Sanus Corpore, found in 


Body, when all the Members are found and 


lente captus, whole; or elſe he is ſaid to be Mente captus, 


Invalid. 
Dijeaſed. 


Liberty. 
Liber. 


Serv. 


Ingenui. 
Liberti. 
Relation. 


diſorder'd in Mind: An Invalid, when maimed 


or mancated in his Members; and diſeaſed, when 
labouring under any Sickneſs or Weakneſs of 
Body, Sc. (4.) Again, with regard to Li- 
berty, they are diſtributed into Liberi or Free- 
men, and Servi or Bond- men, or Servants. The 
Free- men were again of two Sorts, vix. Ingenui, 
fach as were born free; or Liberti, ſuch as 
were made free by Manumiſſton. (5. ) With re- 


ſpect to Relation, the Law copſiders that of Þ 


Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Bro- 


thers and Siſters, with all other Degrees thereof, 


whether in a direct Line, by Blood, calbd Con- 
_ p 134 ſanguinity ; 


57 


. 
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-(6,) With regard to Power, B 
are Wingubel into Princes or Ruler and 
Subjefts, Maſters and Senvants; with various other 
Diſcriminations on Various Accounts not to be 
here enymerated, - 

Now according to al theſe and other indiffe- 

tent Capacities and Ro elations of Men, the Givi} 
aw has made Proviſion that every Man in his 
proper Circumitances ſhall freely enjoy his Right, 
or every Thing that may be efteem?d, or ad- 
judged to be due to his Charafter, Station, or Qua. 
lity of Life; and this is call'd the Right f Perſons, 

HIN are the next Object = Right ; the Dieſes of 
Fuſtinian Diviſion of Things is threefold. (1. ) P. 
dome Things are in our Patrimomy or e 5 
tance, and ſome are not. - (2.) Some are common, 
ſome public, ſome belong uniuerſally to all, ſome 
to uo Perſon, and ſome to particular Perſons. (3.) 

Some Things are ſaid to be corppreat, and others 
incor poroal. Of theſe a little i in (ret, ond. 
ing to the ſeveral Titles. 

Things which are of or belonging to our Pa- The W 
trimeny, are thoſe which we properly call our MR «7 
Goods, moveable or immoveable; the Subject of 
Cammerce; and are ſaid to be of human Right, 
and which we have Liberty to uſe. according to 
our Wills and Nerelſities. Thoſe Things which 
are not appertaining to Patrimony, are T hings 
facred, religious, and of divine Rigbt. 

Things which by vatural Right are common, Things Commun 
or che cammon Property of all Men, are all ſuch | © 
as are equally uſeful and neceflary. to all Men 
as the Air, the Sea, Sea-Sbores, running Haters, 

&c, alſo Birds which fly in the open Air, I bes 
in the main Ocean, &c. 
Things public are all ſ ach whoſe Property ap» Things public. 


ANN ta a certain People, and their Uſes com- 
mon 
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mon to all. Under this Head therefore are Ri. 
vers and Ports in general; and therefore the 
Rt of Fiſbing uſed to be free to all; as alſo 


the Uſe of . Bands is public as the \Rivers 
themſelves, by the Lam f Nations. However 


it might be in Juſtinian s Lime, tis certain that 


now the Night of Rivers, Ports, and Fiſhing; is 


Things uni ver- 


Tal. 


Things I 


ing to none. 


very much reſtrainꝰd from e or free Vs, , by 
particular Furiſdliction. 

Things ate ſaid to be an vep hal, and to belong 
to all, which are in Cities, as Theatres, Markets, 
Courts, public Walks, and all other Things pro- 
per to Cities, and ſubſervient to the Uſes of 


oo private ere according to the ee da. 


thereof. 1 JO 10 

"Things Which are ptoperiy velongii to 10 
Man, are all ſuch as are not the Subject of Com- 
merce, nor can be ſaid to be the Goods of any 
one, either in Regard of Neceſſity or Uſe. As, 
among natural Things, Wild Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 


and Men; and all Things of divine Right, 


Things of pri- 
wate Property. 


, 


Acquired by 
Occupation. 


Acceſſion. 


bete. 


as Churches, ſacred Utenſils, religious Servites by 
divine Inſtitution, and all holy Things, 

' Laſtly, Things which are the Property or the 
Goods of particular Men, are all ſuch as are 
by private Patrimony, or which any particular 
Man may acquire the Poſſeſſion of, by any In- 
vention or Commerce, agreeable to the Law of 
Nations. Now the Dominion or Poſſeſſion of 


Things is obtain'd in four ſeveral Ways; as 


(I.) By Oceupation, which is by apprehending 
and taking thoſe Things Which before did pro- 
perly belong to none; as F /hing, Fowling, Hunt- 
ing, &c. by the Law of Nations. (g. ) Acceſſion, 
which is when any Thing in dur own Poſſeſſion 
produces an Increaſe, as of Animals by Birth, 
Vrgelables by Plantation, and Riches accruing 


by ks and Induſtry. (3.) Specification, = 1 
Ca , 


HSE 


LE 
WED 


28 
3 
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-call'd; which is the malting or conſtituting a mew 
Species of Things from Materials before in my 


Property, as making Bricks of Clay; and Houſes 
with them; making Cloth of Hax. and Wool, 


transferring. or making over the Right and Pro- 
perty of Things from one Man to another, as in 
Buying and Selling, by rx or: OP or _ 


other legal Way.. 107-30 211 


Bur I cannot think Wie W e ilial Ba- 


meration of the ſeveral Ways of making an Acgui- 
fition' or Poſſe oi on of the Right and n. of 


Things. 
"Tas third Divifen of Things was into Cor- 
porea and [ncorporeal. : 


603 


and Garments: thereof, c. (4.) Tradition, by Tradition. * 


Corporeal Things are Gd to be all duch as are © Tins ens 


tangible; or that may be toucbed, or that fall un- el. 


der the external Senſe; as Raiment, Money, Land, 
Man, and all race Things moveable and im- 
moveable. h ot FUL DER 


\ [> 


eee Thing are * a8 can e hy ee 


Gay nor touch'd, bur are Objects only of Intelle- 
Gtual Perception 3. as Rights and Privileges, Ser- 
vices, Obligation, and Uſes of Things: Concern- 
ing all which Civilians diſcourſe very largely un- 
der various Titles and Queſtions relating to each; 
and every Caſe of Things Corporeal and Incorpo- 
real is diſcuſs d, explain d, and ſtated according 
to the Tenor of Civil N 5 "nn this: is calPd 
Me: Right of Tinas. 


Fad 
—_ 


Taz Right of Ariane) E is ahi Object af The Right of" 
Civil: Law. Action, as Civilians define it, is no- Actions. 


thing but the Right f proceeding in Fudgment to Action, what. 


obtain phat is aue; ; that is, it is a Power or Fa- 
gulty of acting in ſuch Ways, that a Perſon, in 
Courts of Judicature, may aſk or demand of the 
Judge that which ought to be given or reſtored 
to FIN And this Form or Proceſs of obtaining, 
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or defending one's Right at Law, is call'd Ye 


pleading a Cauſe; and the whole Affair is call'd 


An Aion, Cauſe, 9 or but at Law in- 


Du | 
Actions. yers, che principal Kinds of which are theſe: 


differently,” 
The Kinds of Attions receive a lunge Diviſion among 


Perſnal. [I.) Perſonal Actions; theſe are all ſuch whereby 
a Man claims Debts, or other Goods and Chartels, 

or Damages for them; or for Fronp done to his 

Real. Perſon. (2.) Aftions R cal ; theſe are all ſuch as 


concern the Rigbt of 9 51 as when the Plaintiff 


claims 5 to Lands, Tenements, Rents, or 
Commons in Fre- Simple, Fee-Tail, or for Term 


G | of Life (.) Aion; Cini; theſe are all ſach as 


proceed from legitimate and civil Cauſes, as 

when a Man ſues for his Due by Covenant, Con- 

Mid. tract, Ec. as Money lent, &c. (4) Mix d. Action, 

2iz. that which is partly perſonal, and partly real, 

or 3 the Rights of Perſons and Things are 

both concerned; as when a Suit is given by Law 

dc recover the Thing demanded, and Damages 

Penal. for the Wrong ſuſtain'd. (5.) Arion Pendl is 

ſuch an one as aims at Tome Penalty or Puniſh- 

ment in the Perſon ſued, either corporal or pecu- 

| Popular. ary. (6. ) A#:0n Popular is that which is upon 

the Breach of ſome Penal Statute, which any 

Man that will may ſue for himſelf and the King. 

Of a Wriz. (7+) Action of a Writ is when the Defendant pleads 

| ſome Matter, by which he ſhews the Plaintiff had 

no Cauſe to have the Writ which he brought. 

the Ca (8.) Alion upon the Caſe is a Writ brought 

T7 12 againſt any = for 0 0 8885 done without 

Force, and by Law not ſpecially provided for. 

ws the (9.) Action upon the Staiute is an Aion brought 

Ie. againſt a Man upon an Offence againſt a Statute, 

whereby a Penalty is laid for ſo doing. (10.) 

Auncefiral. Action Aunceftral, that which we have by ſome 
, Want deſcending from our — 1 


Turv 
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and eſpeeially thoſe who have wrote upon the 


Imperial | Inſtitutions ; as Antonius Perezius, and 


Coos Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, I ſhalt 
now proceed to ſpeeify the ſeveral Kinds of Laws 
now in Uſe in Expland, and the Methods of 
Proceeding' in CE of” Judicature IE 
Theſe Laws are 


TRE CI FILE DA . of Which hae have The c 
polcen enough already. "Uſe is made of this L. 


Law in all Ecelefaſtical Courts, Court of Amt 
ralty, and Court of the Earl. Marſpal. Allo this 
Law is made uſe of in TFeaties with foreigtr Po- 
rentates;. And, laſtly, both the Univerſities ſerve 


themſelves of the Chunk Law ; for, by their Pri- 


vileges, no Srudent is to be ſued at Common Ew, 
but in the: Pice-Chancellor's Court, for Bel 
Accounts, Injuries; cr. 


Taz COMMON LAW; this is” a COHtE Of che Com: 
pendium of the beſt and moſt ancient Saxon Lau mon Law. 


firſt made by Etholbert the firſt Chriſtian King of 
England, Theſe Laws King Alfred RET: ; re. 
dueed into one Body, Codex, or Volume of Laws; 
and being made to extend equally to the whole 
Nation, it 'was very properly” calPd, in the Saxon 
Tongue, The- Peoples Right, i. e. the Common Law: 
And this Codex was probably the ſame with the 
Domi-bec,” or Dome-Book, whereby, in all fubſe- 
quent Reigns of the Saxon Race, they admini- 
ſter d Juſtice, and determined Cauſes. Theſe 
Laws were not ſo much obſerved by Harold I. 
and Hardicanute, as being Uſurpets of the Daniſh 
Race. Edward the- Confeffr, being of the Saxon 
Race; reſtor'd thoſe Laws, and Sel of all then 
extant made a Collection of the beſt, and: order'd 
them to be obſerv'd; as Aifred had done before 


him, This W of Pale-Right, or Common Law, 
was. 


«a. 
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TuEY who would ſee theſe Subjects treated Of the Laws 
of uw large, may confult'the Works of Civilians, J England. 
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Charta. 


Of the Statute 


Law. 
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was not ſo much alter'd by the Norman in 
+ » Subſtance as in the Names of Things; for even 


William the Conqueror publiſh'd them as the Laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, confirmꝰd and proclaim'd 
them to be the Laws of England, and took an 
Oath: to keep them inviolaþle. . In the Reign of 

Henry I. the old written Laws were reviſed, and 
others added to them, which together made a 
Summary of all the Rights and Privileges of the 


People of England, and was call'd the Magna 


Charta, or Great Charter of Engliſo Rights. 
This was afterwards. canfirm'd. — King Jobn, 
and again confirm'd and augmented by Henry III. 
and other Kings after him. Such is the Grigi- 
nal, and Sap thence is derived: the Wody: of the 
Common Late now in Die.. 

STATUTE. LAis that 1 3 of 


Statutes, As, and Ordinances of King and Par- 
Hiament; the Manner of making which has been 


aAlxeady related. This Law provides for all Caſes 


Of the Canon 


Law. 


. ..* wherein the Common Law is ſilent: And this is 


moſt properly. call'd the Eugliſb Law, as being 
made at the Deſire and Requeſt of Englif People, 

CANON. LAN. The Canons of many 
ancient General: Councils, .of many National and. 
Provincial Synods, beſides divers, Decrees of the 
Biſhop of Rome, and the Judgments of antient 
Fathers, had been. received by the Church of 
England, and incorporated into one Body of 
Common Law; by which ſhe always proceeded 
in the Exerciſe of her Juriſdiction, and doth ftill 
by virtue of the Statute 253 Hen. VIII, ſo far as 
the ſaid Canons and Conſtitutions are not repug- 
nant to the Holy Scriptures, the King's Preroga- 


tive, or the Laus, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of the 


Realm: But this has come under ſome Regula- 
tions of late * Saane Law, 
MARTIAL 
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MARTIAL LAW; this depends upon the Obe Martial 
King's Will and Pleaſure, or his Likutenant's, in £2 
time of actual War; for on account of ſudden 
Dangers, and cafual Emergences of War, the 
King uſeth an abſolute Power, inaſmuch as his 
Word goes for a Law. This Sort of Law e 
tends only to Soldiers and Mariners, hath Being : hs” 
only intime of War, and then and there only 
whete the King's Army is on Foot. This e 
alſo is very much regulated by Statute Laus. 
FOREST EA; this os of Laws © Of Fore/t Laxw, 
lating to: Forefts;' which are peculiar andidifferent 
from the Common Law. The Foreſt Lats ite 
particularly expreſs'd in the Charta de Fbreſtu, or 
Charter of the Forgſt. All Offences committed 
in-Forgfs and the Parts of Noblemen are pu- ä 
niſhed with Severity ; and DeemsStenliu is nave 8 
made Felony, and puniſhable with Dea... 
82 of C USTOM.- In divers! Parts of .ch, 
England there are ſome peculiar Cytoms that have . 
the! be 8 of Common Law among the People to | 
whom they: belong: As urrougb- Engli, 0 Cu- Burrough- 
ſtom peculiar to England, | wherebyiithe younger Engliſh. 
San, or, in want thereof, the younger Brother is 
= £t0- inherit. Alſo Gavel-kind is a Cuſtom pecu- Gael. blind. 
lar to the People of Rent, the Privileges of 
which are threefold: (1.) The Male Heirs ſhare 
all the Lands alike. (2.) The Heir at fifteen is 
at full Age to ſell or alienate. (g.) Tho' the 1 
Father be convicted of Treaſon, yet the Son en- 
Joys the Inheritance: Hence the Proverb, 'The 8. 
Father o the Bough, and the Son lo the Plough. 
Theſe Privileges — received by Grant To 
William the Conqueror. LA 54 
[Mos over! by the King's OR Charter. By-Laws. 
granzed to divers Cities in England, the Mag- 
ſtrates have a Power to make ſuch Laws as may 
be Wegen for the Citizens, and not repugnant 
tO 
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608 Of JURTIPRUDENGE. 
to the Laws of the Land; and heſe are binding 
only do the Inhabitants of the Place, unlefs they = 

are for general -Good, or a general Incon. 
venence, Ver then they bin Strangers alſo. 
De Manner TRA Manner of Protedure in all Snils, Canſes, : 
of Procedure in or . real; of ne, and Salute Laut is as fol 
Cowrts of Fu- lows : | Mae bas! 
_ Tux Sheriff ſummons cee Jour: Men, either 
Gentlemen or the better Sort of Teomen,; choſen 
indifferently out of the County: Theſe; at the 
Opening of every Quarter. Seſſions, are ſworn to 
ire into the — the Facts conta ind in 
all the Bills of Indiftment- preferred to the Court: 
If they find the Bill to be true, they write on it 
Billa uera, and the Perſon therein named is i- 
died; but if they do not find it true, they write 
Grand — on the Backſide © "nap And this is eall'd 
or Fury. the Grand Ligue Dr 
ft FRE Perfon indittel at the Quartce-Bolfions 
indicted. is ſought after, taken, and ſent to Priſon, if he 
can be foumd, that he may be convicted or 
* cleared of the Matter of which he is indicted at 
the next Aſfizes held for that County. If the 
Sheriff cannot find him, Proceſs' is made out 
7% him to furrender himſelf Priſoner, or elſe 
to be cu . So he is call'd upon three ſe- 
veral Seſſion-Days running to render himſelf up | 
to the Law i; the fourth is call'd the Exigent, 
when, upon his Nom appearance, he is outlat d. 
— And this Oizlawry conſiſts in his being diveſted 
235 of the Benefit and Protection of the Laws of the 
Land, excluded from the Number of the Kings 
Subjects, and the Confiſcation of all his Goods 
to the King. 5 
Of Triak Ar the enſuing Ai 225 the Perſoris :ndifted 
et Afizes. are brought to their Arraignment in the Court 
at the Bar before the Judge: If no Man appear | 
do proſecute the indicted Perſon,” he is aa 3 

| ITECTLY 5 
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directly; if Proſecutors appear, they have Wit- 
neſs to 7 atteſt and declare the Matter againſt the 
Priſoner. . The Sheriff hath impanell'd in Ra- 
dineſs an Inqueſt of elve Men call'd the Petty 
Jury; theſe are placed near tlie Priſoner to hear 


— 
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and attend the Charge, the Pleadings of the 


Lawyers on both Sides, and the Defence which 


the Priſoner can make: They alſo aſk what 


Queſtions they pleaſe of the Witneſs; and when 
all the Witneſſes are examined, 1 the Plead- 


ings are all over, one of the Judges briefly reca - 


pitulates all that has paſs'd, putting the Faryiin 


mind of what has been alledg'd and defended on 
either Side, and informing them what Points are 


according to Law, and what not: After which 


the Fury are bid to retire by themſelves, an 
Officer being charged with them to ſee that they 
have neither Meat, Drink, Fire, nor Candle, that 


they may ſooner conclude their Opinions, which 


muſt be all ananimous. When they are agreed, 
they come back into Court, and deſiring their 
Foreman (i. e. the firſt upon the Liſt) may ſpeak 
for them, he declares, in few Words, the Opi- 
nion of all the Jury, they being all of one Mind, 
or elſe to be remanded back to their Confine- 
ment till they can agree. Their Verdict in cri- 
minal Cauſes is guilty, or not guilty ; and in civil 
Actions the Form is finding the Bill for the Plain- 
ff or Defendant. 


'Wuzn a Perſon is indicted and found guilty The Marni 
of a Capital Crime, the Fudge rm to give 9 pronouncing 


Sentence according to this Form, viz. Thou 
N. M. haſt been indicted of ſuch a Felony, &c. 
and therefore arraign'd ; thou haſt pleaded not 
guilty, and put thyſelf upon God and thy Country 
they have found thee guilty; thou haſt nothing 
to ſay for thyſelf; the Law is, Thou ſhalt return 


to the Place fron whence thou cameſt; from thence 
Rr op 


Sentence, 
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Of Capital 


Crimes. 
High-Treaſon. 


Petty Treaſon. 


Felony. 


The Puniſh- 
ment of 
Traitors. 


For Petty © 
Treaſon. 
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Sc. 


thou” ſhalt- be carried to the Place of Execution, there 
thou ſhalt be hanged by the Neck till thou be dead. 


Then he faith to the Sheriff, Sheriff do Execution. 


ALL Crimes in England that are Capital, or 
touch the Zife of a Man, are of three Kinds, 
viz. (.) High-Treaſon, which comprehends all 
* pts againſt the Security, Safety, and Peace 
of the King, or any of the Royal Family; as alſo 
againſt the Government and Conſtitution; alſo 
Clipping, or coining falſe Money, counterfeiting 
the King's Privy-Seal, &c. (2.) Petty Treaſon , 
this is when a Man kills his Maſter, a Wife her 
Huſband, a Secular his Prelate, to whom he 
owes Faith and Obedience. (3.) Felony; this 
comprehends Murder, Larceny or Theft, $ ns y, 
Buggery, Rapes, Firing Houſes, &c. 
Tux Puniſhment of High-Treaſon is by "9M 
thus appointed: The Traitor ſhall be drawn on 
a Sledge to the Gallows, there hang' d by the 
Neck, preſently cut down alive, his Rowels in- 
ſtantly taken out of his Belly, and burnt before 
his Face; then his Head ſhall be cut off, his 
Body divided into four Parts, and the whole 


hung up or impal'd where the King ſhall com- 


mand. Beſides all this his Lands and Goods are 
forfeited, his Wife loſeth her Dowry, and his 
Children their Nobility and all Right of Inheri- 


tance from him or any other Anceſtor. 


Fox Petty-Treaſon the Puniſhment is to be 


drawn on a Sledge and hanged, for a Man; but 


for a Woman, to be drawn and burnt alive, tho? 
it be uſual to ſtrangle them firſt at the Stake. Þ 
All Felonies are puniſhed with Hanging only, as 
before ſaid. But the King has the Prerogative 
of ſhewing Mercy to Felons in reprieving them 
from Death, either for Pardon : Tn portation, 


5 | 
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Ir a Peer of the Realm commit High-Treaſon, Beheading for 


Petty-Treaſon, or Felony, although his Judgment 
be the ſame with that of common Perſons, yet 
the King doth uſually extend ſo much Favour to 
ſuch, as to cauſe them only to be beheaded with 
an Ax on a Block lying on the Ground, and not, 
as in other Countries, by a Sword, kneeling or 
ſtanding. 

Ir a Criminal indicted of any capital Crime 
refuſeth to plead, or put himſelf upon a legal 
Trial, then, as mute and contumacious, he is pre- 
ſently to ſuffer the horrid Puniſhment calPd Peine 
forte & dure, or Preſſing to Death, by extending 
him on his Back, naked on a Floor, and laying 
on his Body Iron or Stone, as much or more 
than he can bear. The next Day he is to have 
three Morſels of Barley Bread without Drink; and 
the third Day he is to have Water next the 
Priſon Door (except Running Water) without 
Bread ; and this ſhall be his Diet till he die. 
But the Engliſb, naturally abhorring Cruelty, 
generally charge the Criminal with ſo much 
Weight at once, as cauſes him to, expire pre- 
ſently. | EN <p mw 

Tus much for the Laws of England, which 
are undoubtedly the beſt in the World tor the 
Mercy and Equity, as well as the Fuſtice of them; 
one thing only is to be wiſh'd, that the Benefit of 
them might be had with leſs Dzficulty, and that 
the Marks of a corrupt Commonwealth were leſs 
viſible in their Bulk and Multiplicity. 


. 


a Peer. 


The Puniſh- 


ment of a 
mute Perſon. 


Peine forte & 


dure. 
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of HERALDRY. 


DERALDRY i 18 this Art oß Ries HERALDRY 
zoning or diſplaying Coats of dfned. 
Arms in proper Colours and Me- 

tals; and is therefore alſo call'd 

Armory; and Perſons well ſkill'd 

therein, Heralds or Armoriſts. 

This Art pony of two great Parts, viz. Bla- 

zon, and Marſhalling. 

BL AZON is the Explication of Coat-Ar- Blazon. 
mour in ſuch apt and ſignificant: Terms, that the 
Virtues and Merits of the firſt Bearers may there- 
by be known; and this is done by expreſſing 
what the Colours, Figures, Poſtures, Poſitions, &c. 
of Things born in the Coat- Armour do import; 
for they are all of them Symbolical Repreſentations 
or Enſigns of the Virtues and Qualities of the 
Perſons to whom they were granted. 

MARSHALLING 1s the orderly Diſps- Mar/halling. 
ſition of ſeveral Coats, belonging originally to 
divers Families, within one Shield or Eſcutcheon, 
together with all the Armorial Enſigns, Orna- 
ments, and Decorations belonging thereto, in 
their proper Places without the Eſcutcheon. 


Taz SHIELD or ESCUTCHEON, The Shield 


call by the Antients Scutum, is the principal ns 
Thing whereon Figures, as Emblems, are now 
painted by all Nations. As to its Shape and 
Poſition, there being no eſtabliſhed Rule concern- 
ing them, they are never mentioned in Blazon- 
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De Field. TRE FIELD is the whole Surface or Space 
within the bounding Lines of every Shield or 
Eſcuicheon, and retains ſuch honourable Marks 
as antiently were acquired in the Field of Battle, 
being of the T inctures and Metals received in 

the Science of Heraldry ; and are call'd 
Arms, what. ARMS, which are Al thoſe Figures and Cha- 
raters with which the Field of the Eſcutcheon is 
+ - +277 eharged;! and are expreſlive of the Degree, Me- 
Se and Quality of the original Bearers. Theſe 
-— taken from alt Parts of the Creation; as 
Angels, Men, Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Inſects, Ce. 
* Bodies, Trees, Herbs, and all Artificial Sub. 
The ſeveral Parts, Poſtures, Poſitions, 
a d Tinctures of which are alſo to be regarded, 

dldãztas being very ſignificant in Coat- Armory. 

The Pains of TRE POINTS. or Parts of an Eſcutcheon 
an Eftutebeon. are nine, viz. (I.) Three on the upper Part, in 
an horizontal Direction; of which the middle 
Point is call'd the Chief; that on the right Cor- 
ner, the Dexter Chief; and the other in the left 
Cornęr, the Sinifter Chief. (2.) Three Points 
perpendicularly fituated- in the middle Part of 
the Shield; of which the firſt is call'd the Collar 
or Honour Point; the ſecond, the Heart or Feſs 
Point," as being exactly the middle Point of the 
Field; the third is calFd/ the Nombril or Navel 
Point. (3.) Three Points horizontally at the 
Bottom of the Shield; of which the middle one 
is call'd the Baſe Point; the other two the Dexter 
and Siniſter Baſe Point. Now the Charges are 
© of different Importance, as they are placed dit- 
ferently in theſe Points of the Shield; and there- 
fore their. Situation, as to the Points, ought to 
be carefully mention'd in blazoning a Coat of 

Arms, unleſs in a few ſpecial Caſes. - - 
Of Tinaures,  TINCTURES are next to be confider'd in 


* z they are thoſe Armorial Colours with 
f which 
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which the Enfigns and Charges of Coat: Armour 


are painted. Thoſe uſed in Heraldry are of three - 


Sorts, VIS: 7s Tis ) Metals, as Or, Gold ; 3 and Ar- Metals, 
gent, Silver. (2.) Colours, as Azure, Gules, Sa- Colours, 
ble, Vert, Purpure, Tenne, and Sanguin. (g.) and Furt. 
Furs, the principal of which are two, viz. Er- 

mine and Vair; beſides which are ſeveral others, 

as Ermines, Erminois, Erminttes, Pear, C ontre- 

Lair, Potent, Varry, '&c. 

In Blazoning, theſe Colours are diser tly Le different 
term'd. according as the Bearers are private Gen- pe p 5 
tlemen, Nobles, or Princes; for they are call ee 5 = 
Tinctures in the Arms of Gentlemen; Precious of Men. 
Stones in thoſe: of Noblemen; and Planets i in able *- 
of Emperors, Kings, and Sovereign Princes. The 
particular Names of which, in each Caſe, are ſeen 


in 155 TE Table.“ | 5 | 
: 37 7 "Gemiemas. ] N — | Sovereigns. = 
Calais Tinctures. Precious Stones. | Planets. _ 

W | Topaz. | Sol 1 © 
White. Argent. Pearl. Luna U 
Black. Sable. Diamond. Seaturm -. 75 
Red. Gules. 85 © Mar, 0 
Blue. Azure. Sapphire. Zei, * 
Green. en. Emerald. Venus 2 
Purple. Purpure. Amethyſt. Mercury 8 
Orange Colour. | Tenne. ] Jacinth. Hragen s Head 68 
Murry. _ | Sanguin. | Sardonyx. 1 Dragon Tail d 80 


Taz two laſt Tinctures, viz. Tn enne and. San- 

uin, are counted Stainant, or Stains rather than 
Colours, and therefore are rarely or never uſe 
for the Fields of Coat- Armour, but with Abate- 
ments, to expreſs ſome Diſgrace or Blemiſh in the 
Bearer. 

THESE Colours are repreſented on Copper- How repre- 
Plate Prints by Points and Hatches variouſly/extedinPrint. 
poſited, as follows, (1.) The Metal Or is known 
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by ſmall Pricks or Points over all the Field or 
Charge. (2.) The Metal Argent, by the natu- 
ral Whiteneſs of the Paper, without any Strokes 
or Points. (3.) Azure, by Hatches or Strokes | 
acroſs the Shield from Side to Side. (4.) Gules, | 
by Lines from Top to Bottom. (g.) Sable, by 
Hatches croſſing each other. (6.) Vert, by 
Hatches from Dexter Chief to Siniſter Baſe. (7.) 
Purpure, by Hatches from Siniſter Chief to Dex- 
ter Baſe. (8.) Tenne, by croſs Hatches from 
Right to Left, and from Left to Right. (9.) 
Sanguin, by Hatches from Right to Left, and 
others from Side to Side. 
Metal and In the Compoſition of Arms, Metal and 
3 7 Colour always go together, to repreſent them at 
mie greater Diſtance. For Metal muſt never be 
placed upon Metal, nor Colour upon Colour, by 
the Rules of Heraldry. Thus if the Field be 
"Azure, the immediate Charge muſt be either 
Metal or Fur. For Example, The Field 
is Azure, Fretty Argent, on a Feſs Gules, three 
Leopards Faces Or. So that here is firſt 
Colour, (Azure) .then Metal, (Argent) and then 
Color, (Gules) and again Metal, (Or.) Inall 
Coats of Arms there muſt be wo Tinctures at 
leaſt; and no Coat is accounted good that has 
not one of the Metals. 
Of Charges, TRE Shield thus cover'd with ſome or other 
of thele Metals, Colours, or Furs, there is then 
(rarely otherwiſe) ſome Charge laid upon it, 
which are of two Sorts, viz. Proper and Com- 
mon. Proper Charges are. thoſe which more 
peculiarly belong to this Art, and theſe are call'd 
Ordinaries, of which there are nineteen in Num- 
ber; of theſe nine are call'd 


HONOURABLE 
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 HONOURA BLE ORDINARIES wa "with The nine ho- 
are as follow. t! nourable Or- 
| b ES dinaries. | 
I. The Cross 1 | "5; Part of the Shield uns. 
V | charged, elſe 3d Part. 
2. The Cuizy Iz. Part, horizontally on 
SE] | - [if cher Fowl c} 57 
3. The PaLg 3. Part, perpendicularly in 
MES 75. the Middle. 5 
The BexDp | = | 5.Partcharged, from Dex. 
f | £ ; Chief . Baſe. 
5. The Fass 5 8 3. Part, horizontally acroſs 
2 
Ie the Middle. 
6. The Ixkscbrenkon 85. Part, in the Middle, a 
5 1 little Shielc. | 
7. The CHEVROW Is. Part, an Angle on the 
75 0 Dex. and Sin. Baſe. 
8. The SALTIER I | 5. Part charged, like St. 
3 8 | _ 4rarew's Croſs. 
9. The Bar J [s. Part, placed like a F2f. 


TRE ten leſs honourable Ordinaries are (1.) 
The Cyron, form'd ſingly by two Lines drawn 
from the Sides to the Fe Point of the Shield; 

but they are born generally many together, as 

ſix, eight, Sc. (2.) The Orle; it conſiſts ofa 2 
Border only, like that of an Eſcutcbeon, the inner 
Part, or Area, being void. (3.) The Pile; it is 
broad at Top, like the Pale, and ends in a Point 
or Angle at Bottom. (4.) Quarter Dexter, and 
(3. ) Quarter Siniſter; they contain a fourth Part 
of the Field, at the right or left Side at top, 
as the Name imports. (6. ) Canton Dexter, and 
(7.) Canton Siniſter; theſe differ in nothing from 
the Quarter, but in being leſs and peculiar to 
the Gentry, whereas the Quarter is proper to 


Nobles only. (S.) The Hlancb, (g.) The Flaſque, 


and (10. ) The Joider; theſe three are Segments 
of Circles, from the Top to the Bottom of the 
Shield, on each Side one; for they are always 
born by Pairs. The Hlanch is biggeſt, the * 
next, and the Yoider leaſt of all. 


Tas ESE | 


The ten tefs 
honourable 
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The Signiffca-" | 
tion of the nine 
honourable Or- 


dinaries. 


Tksr honourable Charges are all of them 
oF important and diſtinct Signification, as fol- 
lows, (.) The Croſs ſignifies Afiifions for the 
Cauſe of Religion, and was antiently uſed by 
Chriſtians for Enfigns in the Holy Wars, &c. 
(2.) The Chief denotes the firſt Bearer was a Per- 
ſon in Authority, or Place of Command, when 
he received his Coat by his Deſert. (3.) The 
Pale imports him ſkill'd in Mining, and ſuch. 
like profitable Arts. (4.) The Bend ſhews him 
to have been valiant in War, and one who 
mounted on the Enemy's Walls. (5.) The Feßß 
denotes: him a worthy General or Leader of an 
Army. (6.) The Tneſcutcheon ſhews him to be 
one "who won his Enemy's Arms. (7.) The 
Chevron declares him to have been the Promoter 
and Top of his Family ; and the Projector or 
Finiſher of ſome great Work; and the Shelter, 


Sc. of his Family. (8.) The Saltier implies he 


behaved honourably at ſome Siege, and did ſome 


_ valiant Exploits againſt the Pi#s and Scots. (9.) 
The Bar ſhews him to have been ſerviceable in 


Of the others 
alſo. 


raiſing Batteries or Fortifications, to the Detri- 
ment-of the Enemy, and Security of his Prince's 
. 

Tus other leſs honourable Ordinaries have 
alſo their proper Significations. Thus (1.) The 
Gyron is a Note of Unity and Reconciliation. (2.) 
The Ozle ſhews the firſt Bearer fo valiant, as to 
fight till his Shield was hewn through. (3.) The 
Pile ſhews him to have been excellent in Forti- 
fications, and rich in Buildings. (4.) The Quar- 
ter and Canton ſhew the firſt Bearer to receive 
an Augmentation from the King, for ſome emi- 
nent Service done ; or that he won his Enemy's 
Shield. (3.) The Flunch and Flaſque both ſhew 
him to have been true and truſty to his Prince 


in che Service he was employ'd in by him. And 


(6.) The 
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— ) The Voider is the proper Reward: for'a Wo- 
man for the like Services done. WY 
Max x of the principal 3 have a Sub⸗ The Salle. 

diviſion i into ſome leſſer Parts, which are the Di- F Ordi. 

minutive of that Denomination. Thus the Bend — 

hath derived from it the Bendlet containing half 

the Breadth of the Bend; the Garter half the 

Breadth of the Beudlet; the Cot half the Garter; 

and the Ribband half the Breadth of the Cop. 

The Bend Siniſter hath the Scarp or Scarf half 

its Breadth; and a Baton or T; runcheon, a fourth 

Part of its Breadth. The Chief hath its Fillet a 

fourth Part of its Breadth. The Pale gives De- 

rivation to the Pallet half its Breadth; and the 

Endorſe a fourth Part. The Chevron hath the 

Chevronel half its Breadth; and the Couple Cloſe _ 

a fourth Part. From the Bar is derived the 

Cloſet half the Breadth ; and the Barrulet, a fourth 

Part. Note, An Endorſe, Couple Cloſe, and Bar- 

rulet, are not born in Coat-Armour ſingly, but by 

Pairs always with their Principal between them. 

Tau Lines which compoſe or bound theſe Of the Form 

Charges have divers remarkable Forms, which 3 

are eſteem'd as additional Notes of Diſtinction: b — 

and are as follow. 


. Irrvefted, the Points going into the Charge 


— 


By Ingrailed, the Points going into the Field — 2 

. 8 WWaved or Undee — — . „“⅛TPƷDłÿp oe, 
JJC“ 
5. Crenelle or ImbattePd — — — — ATITITIIIIII 
6. Raguled or Ragulee — — — — ——⏑ Nee. 
7. Indented — — — — — — — WAYOWW WW WWW 
8. Dasein — == = DO IL 
9 


. Patee or Iuclave—— — — — TSUSTSESTS LATTE 
RE Sie 7 OO 
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How to be 
named. 


nnn 
Ix Blaxon if the Out- lines of the Charge be 


4 * or trait, then the Charge is barely named, 


and no mention made of its Lines; but if the 


L ines which conſtitute the Charge be of any of 
the foregoing Forms, they are always mention'd 


in Blazoning ; as He bears Azure, a Chief in- 

vetted, . Pale ingraiPd,-—a Feſs indented, &c. 
TRI Field of the Eſcutcheon is generally di- 

vided into two or more equal Parts by Lines va- 


Tiouſly poſited acroſs the ſame, which Partition 


muſt be firſt mentioned in Blazoning, according 
to the Place of the Ordinary which the ſaid Line 
or Lines poſſeſs. Thus if a Line perpendicular 
to the Horizon divide the Shield equally, it is 
faid to be parted per Pale; if the Line be parallel 
to the Horizon, it is parted per Feſs ; if from 
Right to Left, it is parted 5 Bend; and ſo of 


any other. 


Ir the Held be divided into ſeveral vida Parts 
alternately, of Metal and Colour, or Fur, then 
it is ſaid to be Pally or Pale-ways, Bendy or Bend- 


ways, Barry or Bar-ways, &c. according as the 


Parallel Lines were in a Poſition agreeable to that 


of the Pale, Bend, Bar, &c. Moreover the Field 


is divided into ſeveral equal Parts by two of 


thoſe Ways at once, as by Parallel Lines from 


Top to Bottom, and Right to Left interchange- 
ably ; and then it is blazon'd Pally-Bendy of fix, 
eight, Sc. Pieces; and thus otherways you have 
Barruly-Bendy, Barry-Piley, &c. Alſo when Fi- 


gures are placed in the Part or Direction aſſign'd 


to any of the Ordinaries, as the Pale, Bend, &c. 

they are then ſaid to be born in Pale, Bend, &c. 

Thus much for Proper Charges. 
COMMON THARGES are all thoſe Fi- 


gures which (beſides the Proper Charges men- 


tioned) are painted in Coat-Armour, or within 


the Field of the Eſcutcheon; they are taken 
from 
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from every Tribe of Beings both Natural and 
Artificial. Conperning: theſe a few Things muſt 
ſuffice here. 

. ANGELS, Old * of the e Angeli. 
Inhabitants, o or any part of them, denote great 
Celerity in Buſineſs, and the en of Feace 
and happy News. 

ME N are honourable Enfignai in rata Men, 
as (1. ) Saints born ſhew the firſt Bearer was ſome 
Biſhop, Abbot, &c. who built or ruled ſome Place 
dedicated to ſuch a Saint, (2.) Heads ſhew him 
to have done Service againſt thoſe People whoſe 
Heads are repreſented, as the Saracens, Turks, 
Moors, &c. (g.) Hands or Arms ſignify Strength 
and Fortitude in the Bearer. (4.) Eyes denote his 
excellent Judgment and Apprehenſion. ( 5.) Legs 
and Feet ſhew him to have been ſwift to purſue 
his Enemies, and are Emblems of Support and 
Alſiftance ;. as, (6: ) The Heart is of CT 
and Underſtanding.” _. 

Or BEAS 7 §, (I.) Thoſe of Propi are more Bal. i 
honourable than Beaſts of Chaſe. (2.) The Male Þ 
is more honourable than the Female. (3.) They 
which are gilt are leſs honourable than ſuch as are 
not. (4. ) The pole is nobler than any of the 
Parts. (5:) The natural or proper Colour of the 
Beaſt is better than any other. (6.) The free and 
regular Poſture than the irregular and conftrain'd 
as chaind, muzzled, and the like, (7.) Of the 
Parts of ' Beaſts the Zleads are moſt 9 
and ſhe w the firſt Bearer to have been the Head 
of an Army, and to have taken or deſtroy'd ſome 

General of the Enemy. (8.) Next Beaſts of Prey 
are the Unicorn, Hor c, Bull, Ram, Goat, Hart, 
&c. all whoſe Heads are ſeverally more honour- 
able one than the other, as they are named. 
(9. ) Next the Head are the Legs, Paros, and then 
the Tails of Lions. (10,) No Cs a as Griffins, 

Miverns, 
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Birds. 


Fifoes. 


Dnſefts. 


Miverns, . are 0 voßlodfabib u. as real ca ha. 
tural Creatures. (11.) The Poſtures of Beaſts bf 


Prey are of great Account in Heraldry, and have 


particular Names, as Coucbunt, lying down; ; 


4 Paſſant, walking; Combatant, fighting; ; Rel 


pant, rear d on his hind Legs to fight; Saliant, 
leaping at; Guardant, looking towards you; 


+ Regardant, Tooking back or behind him; Hor 


mant, ſleeping z Hela, ſitting with the Fore-feet 
ſtrait before them; Endorſel, two in a rampant 7 
Poſture with their Backs towards each other; 
with many other Terms of leſs note: Al which 
are ſignificant and emblematical. 

Or BIRDS born in Arms, (a.) The Female 
is more honourable than the Male, e. the 
Cock. (2.) Their native Colours are better than 
ertificial, (4: ) Birds of Prey, as Eagles, Falcons, 
&c. are moſt honourable. * (4.) Birds of Prey an 
Flight are better Volant, or flying, than 25 
1 5 0 Poultry and all Vater-Fotol are beſt Clſe; 
alſo the Mar#et: In other things they agree with 


Beaſts. (E.) The Heads of Birds come next the 


#/hole in Honour: Then the Fret or Talons of 
Birds of Prey: After them the Legs, the WR 
and laſt of all the Fratbers. - 

Or FISHES, (I.) The Delphi is the! Prin- 
cipal, and is beſt in Heraldry when embo op 


(2.) The moſt honourable Bearing of Fb is 
Nayam, or ſwimming the-next 5 ; and 
then Hauriunt, or in an exact Poſture. (3.) 
Parts of F 55 are ſeldom born, except the 


and Shells 


INSECTS OY oy Kiely born in part 
Among them the Ant denotes Induſtry and 4 
provident Mind; the Bec, a laborious and bene? 
cent Perſon with generous Courage and Paſſion; 
the Serpent one the firſt Bearer to have ok a 

| oo 
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cloſe, ſubtile, and form idable Perſon ; and fo 
of others. 
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-Amonc the CELESTIAL BODIES, Celeſtial 


1.) The Sun is the chief, and is an Emblem of Bodies. 


Glory, Splendor, and innate Worth in the firſt 
— 1 (2.) The Moon ſhews a Difpoſition to 
do good by a Virtue or Power derived from 


ſome more eminent Perſon, and is augmented 


or abated according to the different Phaſes of the 


Moon: For, (3.) The Creſcent, i. e. the Moon D 


increaſing, ſhews a younger Family, who, in all 
Probability, may rin to greater Glory. (4.) The 
Full- Moon denotes the Height of Glory in a 
Family: And, (5.) The Decreſcent, or waning 
Moon, the Declenſion of a Family. (6.) The 
Planets ſhew Power and Influence of Perſons in 
higher Spheres over their Inferiors. (.) The 
Stars are a Note of Eminency, and given for 
fome great Knowledge in the Arts and Sciences. 
(8.) Clouds ſhew Honour and I but withal 


Uncertainty. 


Or VEGETA B LE $, 74 I * Tinibed 2 Pegetables.. 


are preferred before others, and among them the 
Oak is the firſt in Eſteem. (2.) Of Flowers the 
Roſe is firſt, the Thiſtle next, then the Fleur-de- 
Lis, and laſtly the Lilly. (g.) Plants cultiva- 
ted are better or more honourable than thoſe 
which grow wild. (4.) Of the Parts, the 
Branches are firſt in Armorial Honour, the 
Fruit next, then the Leaves; after them the 
Stumps and Roots; and laſt of all the Trunks. 
Theſe all bear part of the ſame Signification with 
the Tree to which they belong. 


Or Artificial Ti "ro there are ſo many, and A4rrifcial 


ſuch Variety of this Sort of Bearing, that only Things. 


large Treatifes of Heraldry can be conſulted on 
this Head for Information, ſince there are ſcarce 


any Parts or Effects of Arts and Sciences, but 
what 
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what are made uſe of for Arms or Enſigns. of 
Coat-Armour : And therefore I ſhall only Farther 
'- _ > obſerve, concerning all Comman Charges in ge- 
neral, that they are /ignificative of ſuch Qualities 
and Virtues in the firſt Bearers, as are moſt pe- 
culiar and remarkable in themſelves in the vulgar 
Account, as is pretty plain from the few Ex- 
amples above mentionell. 
Of the Diſia· To the Intent that Coats Armour might defend 
dion of Houſes. to Poſterity with Safety, and free from Strife, 
Diſtinctions were invented: And as in Britain 
there has been a threefold Difference of Relation 
obſerved, uiz. that of Chiefs, Conſanguinity, and 
Strangers ſo their Differences of Armorial Bear- 
are of three Kinds, viz. 

Charges for Tun CHIEFS or HEADS of Families 
Head: of or Houſes bear two Sorts of Charges for their 
Families. Difference or Diſtinction: (1.) A Label of three 
Points, or File of three Labels, which is ſome- 
times plain, and ſometimes charged. (2.) Borders; 
which are either plain, compound, indented, in- 

grailed, invected, quartered, charged, Sc. 
For the Firſt For CONSANGUINITY or Kinſmen, 
Famih. the Differences are according to the Branch of a 

| F OY from whom they originally — 


0 Firſt Son FX: A Label with three Points FA. 
Second Son [-: | A Creſcent - ==—---- O 
ar * 
2) Fourth Son £0 1 V 


Fifth Son | An Anale: - - - — © 
TH 
{ Sixth Son 1A Fleur. de. is 


. 1 
—— FL Fe 171 f <4 9 I» | _ : 
Of H E R A IL. D R FX 
. \ ' s : | 
f 5 %,.. 43 A , — | ; 
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Nov ſince theſe are the Bearings of Diſtinction E *he S. 


for Perſons of the: Firſt Houſe, thoſe of the Second Famiy. 


Houſe, which is the Family of the ſecond — 
will have their Diſtinctions as follow: N 


( Eldeſt Son + i CA Label _ 
Second Son |S | A Creſcent 
) Third Son [Sg A Mullet { - .. 
Fourth Son "= > A Martlet 5 12 - T 
Fifth Son. |. | An Annul et! 
(Sixth Son Ja CA Fleur-de-lis WEE 


as? like manner the Sons of the 7 TR) Heuſe 


bear thoſe Differences reſpectively on a Mullet, 
the Fourth Houſe on a Marilet, the Fifth Houſe: 
on an Annulet ; and the Sons of the Siuthb Houſe 
bear them on a Hleur- de- lis. And tho? there be 
Differences for every Son, yet there are none for 
Daughters, for they are all deemed equal in 


point of Honour. 


STRANGERS fins for Differerices Bends; For Strangert. 


Feſſes, Barrulets, Chevrons, Pales, Quarters, &. 


and with theſe they bear their Arms bees and 
without Injury to any. 

War we have hitherto ſaid relates to bigs: 
ing Arms in an honourable Way, or for Honaur 
and Renown ; but there is another Kind of Bear- 


ing Coat-Armiour, which tends to leſſen and abate 


the Honour and Reputation of the Bearers; and 
theſe are therefore calPd 


ABATEMENTS of Honour, or Badges of Of dbatements 


Difgrace, and are ſuch accidental Marks or Notes 


annex d to Coat- Armour which imply ſome un- 


gentleman-like, diſhonourable, or diſloyal De- 
meanor, Quality, or Stain in the Bearer, whereby 


the Dignity of the Coat-Armour is greatly aba- 
ted; ance are what we vulgarly call a Blot 1 in their 


Eſcutcheo 


81 Sian 12 pe 
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Sorts. - 
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Or theſe Abatements Armoriſts reckon. nine, 
which are evermore of ſome one of the Stainant 
Colours, viz. Tenne or Sanguin, and always un- 
charged. (1.) The firſt is a Delf (or Square Turf) 
placed in the Middle of the Field, elſe it is not a 
Blot: It is given to one that revołeth his Chal- 


Tenge, as if Dirt were thrown in his Face. (2.) 


An  Ineſcutcheon rever ed in the Middle of the 
Field: It is given to him that diſcourteouſly in- 


treats a Maid or Widow againſt her Will, and 


to him that flies from his Arms in War. (3.) A 
Point parted Dexter, 1. e. when the upper Right- 
Corner of the Shield is parted from the Whole, 
is given to him who boaſteth too much of his 
martial Acts. (4.) A Point in Paint, conſiſting 
of two arched Lines which bend towards the 
Baſe, and unite in the Honour Point: It is a 
Badge of Diſgrace given to a Coward. (g.) A 
Point Champaine; it is formed of an arched Line 


diurtting off the Baſe Part of the Shield, and 1s due 


to him who k:/lzth bis Priſoner in cold Blood. (6.) 
A Plain Point; it is by a Strait Line cutting off 
the Bottom of the Shield, as before, and is due 
to him who flatters bis Sovereign with Lies, &c. 


.) A Gore; it is form'd on the Side of the 


Shield by two arched Lines, one from the 
Siniſter Chief, the other from the Baſe Point, and 
unite in the Fe Point in an acute Angle; it is 
proper for a cowardly and effeminate Man. (8.) 
A Gufjet ; it is made by a Line drawn from the 
Sintern Chief aſlant into the Field a little way, 
and then carried perpendicularly to the Bottom. 
It is given to one who loves Venus better than 
Mars, oh the Right Side; and on the Left it is 
the Badge of a Devotee to Bacchus. (9.) The laſt 
and worſt of all is the ch , Coat reverſed, or 
turn d upfide-down, and is proper to Traitors. 
* his Coat muſt not be blazon'd in Tinctures, 

Metals, 
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Metals, or Furs, but in the common Names of 
Colours, as Yellow, Red, &c. not Or, Argent, 


Azure, &c. Note, If any of the Deſcendents of 


the Perſon thus diſgraced ſhall approve himſelf 
a Man, of: Virtue and Honour, he ſhall have the 
Abatement. taken away, and his. Coat render d 
honourable as formerly p: 


| MARSHALLING is the ſccond Part 01 "Zh Of 9 


We Y, and canſiſts in an orderly ranging and g. 


beſtowing of Things, (1.) Within the Eſcutcheon; 
as Coats of different Families marſhall'd on ac- 
count of Deſcent, Marriage, Aliance, Adoption, 
Gifts of the Sovereign, &c. e 18 alſo call'd 


Quartering Coats of Arms. (2.) Without the 
Eſcutcheon; theſe are by way of Ornament, as 
the Helmet, the Mantle, Creft, Supporters, Eſcrol, 


and Motto: Which marſhall'd all together com- 
pleat Caat- Armour in the highs Degree, which 
is then: call'd Achievement, | 


TR DUAR TERING of Cot Acton WWherein it 
then, is a proper Diſpoſition of the Coats of doth confi, .. 


diſtin&t F amilies together within one E/cutcheon: - + 


As on account of Marriage, when the Coats of 
Man and Wife are conjoin'd together Paleways, 


which is call'd Impaling, Baron and Feme. Alſo 


after Iſſue received the Baron doth bear the Arms 
of the Feme (ſne being an Iaberitrix) in an In- 
eſculcheon. Alſo the Heir may bear his Mother's 
Coat quarter'd with his own. Again by Adoption 
an Augmentation of Honour and Arms is often 
acquired, which Arms the Adopted marſhals 
with his own in his own Coat. Alſo by the Gt 
or Munificence of the Sovereign a Perſon often 
has his Coat augmented with new Ae of 
Honour. 


. * 
3 


As to the exterior G by an Auchicue- Of the Helmet. 


ment, they are, (I.) The Helmet, which is an 


Head- piece or Armour for the Head; which for 
8 2 Sovereighs, 
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Mantle. 


Creſt or Cog- 


ni ſance. 


Supporters or 
Cotiſes. 
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| Sovereigns, Nobles, Knights, and Gentlemen, are 
of as many different Faſhions. (2.) The Mantle; 
Which was a military Habit uſed in ancient Times 


great Commanders in the Field to cover their 
Helmets withal, whence they came to be cut and 


Maſh'd after various Manners, the Hutterings and 


Curlings of which by the Wind are repreſented 
by the jagged Scantlings of the Mantle about the 
_ in the Atchievement. (3.) The C reſt, or 

Cognifance ; this is placed on the moſt eminent 


Part of the Helmet, and conſiſts of a Crown, 
Wreath, Chapeau, or Cap of State, according to 
the Degree of the Bearer, ſurmounted of ſome 
honourable Figure, which is generally of the 
Animal Tribe. (4.) Supporters or Cotiſes, which 
are thoſe Figures on the Sides of the Atchieve- 
ment; which if they are Animals and touch the 


Eſeutcheon, they are call'd Supporters; if other- 


_ wiſe, they are call'd Cotiſes. The Nobility only 


Eſerol or 


Compartment. 


Motto. 


are permitted to have their Arms ſupported. 
(5.) The Eſcrol or Compartment, on which the 
Supporters ſtand, and which contains (6.) The 


Motto or Device, which is ſome Word or Sen- 
tence contrived by the Bearer, of ſome peculiar 


and important Signification; as, Sola nobilitat 
Virius, Virtue only ennobles us; Honos Virtutis 
Premium, Honour is the Reward of Virtue. 


In Funeral Solemnities Coat- Armour 1s of very 
conſpicuous Uſe; for by the Funeral Atchieve- 
ment we know the Degree or Quality of the Per- 
ſon deceaſed, as whether he was a private Gen- 
tleman, Eſquire, . Knight, Baronet, Nobleman, 
Prince, King, or Emperor; and whether he was 


a married Man, Batchelor, or Widower ; with the 
like of all Degrees of Women: And theſe At- 


chievements are generally fix d on the Front of 
the Houſe of the Deceaſed, and are there cald 


HATCH- 
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HA TCHMENTS, concerning which the fol- 
ne Things are obſervable. (1.) When a 
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Of Hatch- 


ments, or Fu- 
neral At- 


Baichelor dies, his Arms may be depicted. ſingle or chievement. | 


quarter'd, but never impaled ;, and on the Hatch- 
ment he may bear a Creſt, but not on the Hearſe 


or Horſes; and the Ground without the Efſcut- 
cheon. ſhall be all black. (2. If a Maid dies, 


her Arms muſt be placed in a Lozenge or Rbom- 


bus, ſingle or quarter'd, with the Ground all 
black; ; and the Hatchment ſhall have a Shell 

over it inſtead of a Creſt; but on the Hearſe it 
ſhall be enſign'd with a Knot of Ribbands. 


(3.) When a married Man dies, his Wife's Arms 
are impaled with his own, with the Ground black 
on his Side of the Hatchment, and white on his 
Wife's Side, which thus diſtinguiſhes the Dead 
from the Living... On the Hatchment he bears a 
Creſt, but not on the Hearſe or Horſes, - (4.) 
When the Wife dies, the Arms are as before, 
with the Ground on her Side black, but on her 
Huſband's white: Inſtead of a Creſt her Hatch- 
ment ſhall have a Shell over it, which muſt alſo 
be omitted on the Hearſe. (g.) If a WVidower 
dies, his Arms ſhall be impaled with thoſe of 
his Wife with a Creſt, &c. and the Ground all 
black. But (6.) If it be a Mido that is dead, 
her Arms with her Huſband's are impaled with 
in a Lozenge Shield, with a Shell over it inſtead 
of a Creſt, and the Ground all black. (7 When 
the Deceaſed is the laſt of a Family, cg in- 
ſtead of a Creſt or Shell, there ſhall be placed on 
the Hatchment a Death's Head, denoting that 
Death has conguer'd all. Note, By the Helmet 
and Coronet, &c. the Degree of the Deceaſed is 
known. Thoſe little Shields, which. contain 
Deatb's Heads and other Funeral Devices placed 
on the Foreheads of Horſes that draw the Hearſes 
1 at 


190 


— 


We Rules of © | 


Blazon. 


Ar Example 
of Blazon. 


_- at pompous Funerals, are calPd- | 5 
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1 or \Chaperoons. 5 S 
Tuus much for a Deſeripticn : of ping and 
Atehievements ; next follow the Rules of Blazon, 
Which are carefully to be obſerv'd; viz. (I. A 
pig the TinZure of the Field muft be named ; 
„bie bears Or, Argent, Azure, Gules, Kc. 
2 . ) Then the Lines wherewith it is divided, and 
alfo their Forms; as per Pale, Feß, Bend, &c. 
inverted, ingraiÞd, indented; &c. (g.) Next the 
Charge [muſt be named; of Aifferent Things, 
that Aich lieth next the Field, and neareſt the 
Center, firſt ; and then thoſe which are more re! 
mote. ' (4.) When Colour and Metal are placed 


ſeveral times one upon another, the proper 


Names thereof mult be mention*d but vnce ; as, 
he bears Or, on a Saltire Azure, nine Lozenges 
of the Fiyſt, i. e. the firſt named Metal Oy, which 
muſt not be again repeated: For, (5. A Repe- 
tition of Words is accounted a great Fault in 
Blazomng z and all fuperfluous Words muſt be 
carefully 'avoided, eſpecially any of theſe, of; or, 
and, with, and ſuch like, ye Repetition of which 
is inſufferable to the Ear of an Armoriſt. (G.) A 
Propriety of Language, or proper Forms of Bla- 
Son muſt be heedfully obſerv'd; for different 
Forms make the Arms ceaſe to be the ſame. 
(7.) The more compendious the Blazon is, the bet- 
ter, provided it be not myſterious. | (S.) Theſe 
Rules and Cautions relate to the Arms on the 
Shield only, and not to the exterior Ornaments of 
the Atchievements; for they are no eſſential Parts 
of Arms, and therefore in blazoning them, Re- 5 
Pelitions, &c. are not deem'd Faults. 

I SHALL add one Example of blazoning Coat- 


Armour, and that ſhall be of the Arms of his : 


preſent Majeſty KING GEORGE, as being that 
Which the Reader may moſt eaſily. come at, to 
obſerve 
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obſerve with the Blazon, and containing a great 


N in n Coats marſhall'd together. 


AR M S. 


| VARTERLY, in the firſt grand Quarter 
Mars, three Lions paſſant-guardant i in Pale, Sol; 

the Imperial Enfigns of England, impaled with 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a Lion 
rampant within a double Treſſure flower d and 
counter flower'd with Fleurs-de-lis, Mars. — The 
ſecond Quarter, is the Royal Arms of France, y1z. 
Fupiter, three Fleurs-de-lis, Sol. The third, the 
Enſign of Ireland, which 1 is, Jupiter, an Har 


Sol, Serine: ged Luna. And in the fourth is His 
'Ma ey n U, viz, Mars, two Lions paffant- 


9 7 Sol, for "Brunſwick impaled with” Lu- 
_ nenburgh, which is, Sol, Semee of Hearts pro- 
per, a Lion rampant, Fupiter ; having ancient 
Saxony, viz, Mars, an Horſe, courrant, Luna, 
ente (or grafted) in Baſe ; and in a Shield ſur- 
tout, Mars, the Diadem or Crown of Charle- 
magne. The Whole within a Garter, as Sove- 
reign of that l Noble Order of Knighthood. 


CREST. 


Ax Helmet full-fac'd/ and orated, mantled 
_ Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermine, and ſur- 
mounted of an Imperial Crown, on the Top of 
which is a Lion paſſant-guardant, Sol, crown'd 
with a like Crown, 


SUPPORT ERS. 


O the Dexter Side a Lion guardant, Sol, 
crown'd as the Creſt ; on the Siniſter, an Uni- 
corn, Luna; horn'd, maid! and hoof'd, Sol; 
gorged with a Collar of Croſſes Patee, and 
F leurs- de- lis, a Chain thereto affix'd all Gold; 
814 both 
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of Heralds. 


Of the Kings | 


of Arms. 


of King Richard III. and afterwards 
ther-Charter of Privileges granted to them by 
King Edward VI. in the third Year of his 


Wy 1549. 


Of HE RA L DRY, 


-both ſtanding on a Compartment, from whence 


iſſue at the Right End a Ro/e party per Pale, 
Argent and Gules, ſtalk*d and leav'd, Vert, for 
England; and on the LATE: a Thi 18825 — for 


3 _ 


MO T T o. 


Dixv ET MON DROIT; that i IS, God and my 
Right. In the Garter, Honi ſeit qui mal y penſe; 


1. E. Let him be aſhamed who thinks ill thereof, 


Tuvus much for 5 Art of "FEED ; and now 


a Word or two concerning the Profeſſors there- 


of, viz; Heralds, &c. ſhall conclude this Head. 
Of the College 


Taz COLLEGE of HERALDS is ſeated 
on St. Bennet*s Hill near Doctors Commons. They 
were made a College or Corporation by Charter 

ad ano- 


Or this Callegiate Society are, (x. The Earl 
Marſhal of England, who is their Head; of 


whom we have already ſpoken. (2.) Four Kings 


of Arms. (3.) Eight Heralds; and (4.) Four 


Purſuivants at Arms. 
THE KINGS of ARMS are, (I.) GAR. ER, 


Principal King of Arms, inſtituted by Henry V. 


1422. His Office is to attend the Nights of the 


Garter at their Solemnities, and to marſhal the 


Funeral Solemnities of the Higher Nobility ; to 
carry Garters to Kings and Princes beyond the 
Seas, Se. (2.) CLARENCTEUX, fo calld 


from the Duke of Clarence, to whom it firſt be- 


longed. His Office is to marſhal and diſpoſe of 
the Funerals of all the Lower Nobility and Gen- 
iry on the South Side of the Trent, and is there- 


_ fore: ſometimes call'd Sprroy or South-Roy, i. e. 


South- 
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South-King, (3.) NORROY, or North-Roy, is 
to do the like on all the North Side of the Trent. 
(4.) BATH, inſtituted by His Majeſty 1725, 
upon the Creation of the 38 Knights of the Bath, 
in the Perſon of Grey Longueville, Eſq. His 
Office is to attend thoſe Knights at their Crea- 
tions, Inſtallations, Sc. At the ſame time he 
was allo made Hanover Herald. 

True HERALDS are diſtinguiſhed by the Of gg 
Names of Richmond, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Windſor, Heralds. 
Somerſet, York, Hanover, and Brunſwick ; beſides 
one extraordinary, call'd Mowbray. They are 
all of equal Degree. Their Office is to wait at , 
Court, attend public Solemnities, proclaim War 
and Peace, Sc. | Ge 

PURSUIYFANTS, or Marſhals, are four, Of the Pur- 
viz. Rouge-Croſs, Rouge-Dragon, Poricullis, and /#vants. 
Blue-Mantle : Beſides theſe there are two extra- 
ordinary, calPd Blanch-Lion and Rouge-Roe. 

They had their Names, *tis thought, from ſuch - 
Badges heretofore worn by them. The Service 
of theſe, the Heralds, and of the whole College 
is uſed in marſhalling and ordering Coronations, 
Inſtallations, Marriages, Chriſtenings, Funerals, 
Feſtivals of Kings, Cavalcades, Shows, &c. and 
alſo to take care of the Coats of Arms and of the ; 
Genealogies of the Nobility and Gentry. 

Note, That as Garter is principal King of 

Arms in England, ſo Lion is in Scotland, and 


Ulſter in Ireland. 
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- Punozocico-MaTaeMaTICAL 
* S OELLANIE S. 


ing purely of Philological Litera- 
ture, it could not well be ex- 
% pefted that Subjects of any other 
ö WA 3 eſpecially Mathematical 
N ſhould make any Part 
thereof: But 8905 at this Time no Parts of 
Learning are found more uſeful, or cultiyated 
more univerſally, or afford greater Pleaſure in 
the Study thereof, than the Maibematical Aris 
and Deſeiplines, I thought it would be no unac- 
ceptable Service, even to the mers Philological 
Reader,” to give ſome general Account of them 
in a deſcriptive Manner only; and that may, in 
ſome meaſure, be eſteem'd of a Philological Na- 
ture, and therefore comportant enough with my 


_ Deſign, 


TG; T H E Bulk of this Work confiſt- Mathema- 


tical Litera- 
ture, why 


here deſcribed, 


MATHESIS, though it originally ſignifies Maske, 


Learning in general, yet with us, in our own bat. 


Tongue, .it is appropriated to Mathematical Li- 
terature, and comprehends in its Signification all 
the Arts and Sciences which are converfant about 
Number, Magnitude, Meaſure, and Motion, &c. 


They are therefore calld Mathematical, and _ 
who 
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De Diviſion 


MISCELLANIES. 
who underſtand or profeſs them are call'd Ma- 


thematicians. 
»MATHEMATICS, or the Mathematical 


of Mathema- Sciences, have by. many been divided into 188 
tical Arts and pu Mathematics, containing Arithmetic and 


Sciences. 


Geometry, which treat only of Number and Mag- 
nitude, and their various Habitudes and Relations 


abſtractedly conſider'd from all kind of Matter, 


(2.) Mixed Mathematics, which are thoſe Branches 

of the Science which treat of the Properties of 

Quantity, either of Number or Magnitude, ap- 
plied to Matter; as Aſtronomy, Geography, &c. 


G . Speculative Mathematics, which contem plates 
1 


e Properties, Proportions,” Relations, &c. of Bo- 


dies, which make the 7. heory. And, (4.) Prafii- 


Another 
Diviſion 
thereof. 


Of Arith- 


metic. 


cal Mathematics, which is the Application of the 
Theory to the pratticat Uſes of Life in all the ſe- 


veral Sciences. 


Bur this is far bun being a F mple, FI and 


logical Diviſion of the Body of Mathematical Sci- 


ence; I ſhall therefore, with regard to the par- 
ticular and different Nature of the Parts, make 


another fourfold: Diviſion thereof under the Fe- 


neral Heads following: (1.) Arithmetic. (2.) 
Geometry. (3.) Mixed Mathematics. And, (4.) 
Mechanics. of all which, and their various Sub- 
divitions, a little, L | 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC is the Doctrine of Com- 
putation in general, or the Art of eſtimating 
Quantities of Number or Magnitude, and ex- 
prefling them in Characters of a known and de- 
terminate Value or Signification : The funda- 
mental Rules of doing which are (after learning 
the Value of the Characters, which is call'd Nu- 

meration) 


3 


Ox: 


MISCELLANTIES. 
meration) five, viz. (1.) Addition, by which va- 
rious and different Numbers of Things are col- 
lected into one Sum, which is calld the Total: or 
Amount of all. (2.) Subſtraction, by which one 
Number or Quantity is taken from another in 


order to know the Remainder, Difference, or 


Exceſs of the Greater above the Leſſer. (3.) 
Multiplication, by which one Number, call'd 
the Multiplicand, is increaſed or multi plieg by ano- 
ther, call'd the Multiplier, ſo many times as is 


1 3 ». 
. 5 
7 9 

3 | 


* NO h 


expreſs'd thereby; the Reſult of which is calbd 


the Product. (4. ) Diviſion, by which one Number, 
calPd the Diviſor, may be ſubſtraFed from ano- 
ther, call'd the Dividend, ſo many times as it is 


contain*d therein, Which is expreſs'd by a third 


Number call'd the Quotient. (5. ) Evolution, or 
the Extraction of Roots out of any Power, as the 
Square, the Cube, the Biquadrate, the Surſolid, 
&c. which are produced by multiplying any 


Number, call'd the Root, into itſel 1, 2, 3, 4, 


52 Sc. times reſpectively; 

Tux Art of Computation conſiſts of the follow- 
ing Branches, viz. -(1.) Numerical Arithmetic, or 
that which performs by Numbers.- (2.) Loga- 
rithmetical Arithmetic, or that which computes 
by Logarithms or the Ratio's of Numbers. (3.) 
Specious Arithmetic, or Algebra, which uſeth Sym- 
Bols or Characters inſtead of Numbers. And (4.) 
Fluxionary, which proceeds with the momentary 


Increments and Decrements of Quantity conſider'd 


in a flowing State. 
Numerical Computation makes uſe of nine Cha- 


racters, call'd Figures or Digits, to expreſs Num- 
bers by, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, and the 
Cypber o; and it is of two Kinds, diz. (I.) Vulgar 


or Common Arithmetic, which expreſſeth the Value 


of Weights, Meaſures, and Fractional 


Parts 


The ſeveral 
Kinds thereof. 


Numerical 
or Vulgar, 


* 
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Parts in divers Denominations, according to the 
and Decimal Uſage of the Country. (2.) Decimal Arithmetic ; 
 crithmetic. this expreſſeth the Value of divers inferior Divi- 

ſions or Parts of Money, Weight, Meaſure, Time, 

in tenth, hundredth, thouſandth, &c. Parts of the 
whole Number or Integer; that is, the {Integer is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, Sc. equal Paris; then the inferior Deno- 
minations or Parts of this Integer are expreſs'd in 
thoſe equal Parts, which, becauſe their Value 
decreaſeth in a tenfold Proportion in each Place 
to the Right-hand of the nteger, are calld 
Decimal Parts or Numbers: For Inſtance, in 
Pulgar Arithmetic 121. 185. 8 d. à will be thus 
expreſſed in Decimals, 12,7854, which are to be 
work'd in all Reſpects like Whole Numbers; 
which therefore renders Decimal. Arithmetic com- 
pendious, ea; ly, and every way preferable to the 
Vulgar. 

Of Logarithms , 1 06A R 1 TH M 'Þ are Numbers. in Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, which, ſet with others in a 
Geometrical Progreſſion, do expreſs their Ratio's 
or Proportions to one another, as in the two fol- 
eving Series, VIZ, | 


ith. F Y A a—_ 5 RY 


V 


Thus Loparithms, 0. 1. 2. 3: 4 : eo > PF ” 9 
Numbers, 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. Geber. Prog. 


Now the Ratio or Number by which the Mem- 
bers of the Geometrical Progeſſion are produced 
a conſtant Multiplication therewith, is 23 thus 

8 is produced by 3 Multiplications, 16 by 45 
32 by 5, Sc. And therefore the Ratio of 8 to 1 
(the firſt Term) is 3, of 16 to 1 is 4, of 32 to 
1 is g, Sc. All which Ratio's are expreſſed by 
the Numbers 3, 4, 5 in the Series above; for 
which Reaſon they are call'd their Logarithms. 
Now the NT. and moſt uſeful Property of 
5 Logarithms 
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arithms is this, That for every Addition and 
Subſtrafion of them, there correſponds a Muli. 
plication and Diviſion of the Number to which 
they belong; thus by adding 2 and 4 you have 
6, which is the Lagaritbm of 64, the Product of 
4 times 16; and the contrary for Diviſion. Alſo, --. 
by dividing a Lagarithm you extract the Root of 
its Number; ſore divided by 2 quotes 3 the 
Logarithm of 8, which is the Square, Root of 64 
divide 6 by 3 it quotes a the Logarithm, of 4, 
the Cube Root of 64.3 200 ſo of others. Having 
therefore a Table or Canon of Logarithms for all 
large Numbers, the tedious Labour of Multipli- 
cation, Diviſion, and Extraction of Roots is ſaved . © + 
buy an caſy Addition, Sulſtraction, and Diviſion of 
= their, Legarithms; which is the great Excellency 
of this Kind of Arithmetic; and which no Artiſt 


ought to be unacquainted with. 5 | 
ALC EBRA is. call'd Specious Arithmetic, Of Akelra. 
| becauſe it is à peculiar Art or Method of ma- 
naging a Calculus or Computation by Species or 
Symbols (which are generally Letters) inſtead of 
Figures, or the Dagits uſed in Common Arithmetic, 
The peculiar. A lee of this Invention 1s to aſ- 
fame Quantities really unknown as really known, 
and. then to proceed with them according to the 
Rules till they are brought to an Equation or 
Equality with others given or known at firſt. 
*Tis ufual to repreſent known Quantities by the 
firſt Letters of the Alphabet, as a, b, e, d, &c. 
and the unknown ones by the laſt, as x, y, 2, or 
by Yowels,- as i, o, u. Moreover, to avoid all 
unneceſſary Uſe or Repetition of Words, Alge- 
braiſts have a Set of Characters which ſignify 
how the feveral” Quantities are affected in the 
Operation; the chief whereof are the following. 
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Of Fluxions. 
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Leſs; as a — b, is a leſs b. * £ 

Multiplied; as 4 K h, is a leiptica by. 5. 

Divided; as 2 5, is a divided by b. 

Equal to; as u b, is a equal to b. 

Is to; as thus, a: 5 2 57 43 thatis, a ano, 

So is; ſo is c to d. 25 

Involved; as Sguared, Cube, Kc. 

Evolved; or the Root extracted. | 

The Robs; ; Wy a b, IS the Square Root of; a b. 
F L UX2 T4 0 N 8 are als difcient Vedoviees or 

moving Forces wherewith any Quantities, con- 

fider'd as Fluents, or in a flowing State, increaſe 

or decreaſe every Moment according to the 


Ratio or Proportion of thoſe Velocities. Quan- 


tities and their Huxions are here (as in Algebra) 
repreſented by Species or Letters; thoſe Sal 
Conſtant | Quantities; by the firſt Letters a, b, c, 
d, &c. and the Fluents, or flowing ones, by the 
laſt, as v, *, Fs 5 25 and their Wen ny the fame 


with a Point over them thus, , x, y. z. But 


ſince the Ratio of Velocities do themſelves, in 
many Caſes, keep perpetually altering (as in the 


Motion of a Falling Body, &c.) it will happen 
that theſe Huxions pi 16h muſt vary every 
Moment, and ſo produce Fluxions of Fluxions, or 


Second Hurions, thus mark d, D, *, Y, 25 3 and 


the Fluxions of theſe a are Third  Fluxions, as v, * 


v. 2 3 ane $61 on od e . Now he Calls 
of Flibbons conſiſts of 'two Methods, viz. The 
18 Method, which finds the Fluxions of Fluent 

Duantities 
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Quantities propoſed; and the Inverſe Method, 6 
whereby from the Fluxions given we inveſtigate 
the Flowing Quantities, This Art is of modern 
Date, is the very Apex of human Learning, and 
the Invention of the immortal Sir 1/aac Newton, 


GEOMETRY, 


GEOMETRY is that Part of Mathefis which Of Geometry; 
contemplates the Nature, Properties, and various { 
Actions of Quantities or Magnitude in general. 4 
Quantity is of various Sorts 5 (Note, A Point is | 
that which is ſuppoled to have no Dimenſions.) i 
(1.) A Line, which is generated by the Motion 4 Line. 
of a Point; and therefore is of one Dimenſion 
only, viz. Length. (2.) A Superficies, which is Superficies 
generated by the Motion of a Line, and ſo hath 
two Dimenſions, viz. Length and Breadth. (g.) 4 Solid. 

A Solid, which is produc'd by the Motion of a 
Superficies, and hath three Dimenſions, viz. Length, 
Breadth, and Depth. 3 1 

Every Quantity is meaſured by a Quantity e 

of the ſame Kind; 5 (I.) A Line is Bs Meg. W LD 
ſure of a Line; and this is Simple Meaſure. (2.) 
A Superficies is meaſured by a Superficies of leſs 
Quantity, and this is call'd Square Meaſure. (3.) 
A Solid meaſureth a Solid, and this is call'd Cubic 
Meaſure. | 

DUANTITIES are ſaid to be Similar, which Similar. 
are generated in the ſame Manner; thus all Right 
Lines and Circles, Squares and Spheres are ſimilar 
to each other. They are alſo faid to be equal, Equal. 
when they can be meaſured exactly by one common ET 
Meaſure. Laſtly, They are ſaid to be commen- Conmenſira- 
ſurable, when they can be exactly meaſured by Be. 
any finite common Meaſure : But ſuch as have no 
ſuch common Meaſure are ſaid to be incommen- 

ſurable to each other. YL 
| 1 As 


© 
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Geometry of As Lines are thoſe Simple Qgantities of which 
three Kind. all others do conſiſt, ſo according to the ſeveral 

Forms or Kinds of theſe, there muſt enſue a Vi- 

riety of Geometric Science. Thus (I.) Right Lines 

5 855 plain Superficies, and Solids terminated 

y ſuch ; all which make the Subject of Plain 

Geometry. (2.) Circular Lines, which generate 

8 pherical or Globular Bodies; the Science of 

Which makes Spherical Geometry. (3.) The 

Curves, and Superficies terminated by them, which 

are produced from various Sections of a Cone, 

make the Subject of the Conical . Of 
which in order. | 

Plain Grome- PLAINGEOMETRY, then, i is that which 
ny. contemplates and teaches the Nature and Pro- 
perties of all Quantities or Bodies which are 

generated by a Rectilinear Motion; and gives 
Rules whereby to. inveſtigate and compute the 
Areas of all ſuch Superficies, and the Solidity of 

all ſuch Solids. Among the Superficies of Plain 

Geometry the chief are, the Square, the Paral- 

lelogram, the Triangle, the Circle, the Rhombus, 

 » Rhombordes, and all Sorts of Trapezia and Poly- 

gons, Among the Solids are reckon*d the Cube, 

the Parallelopipedon, the Cone, the Globe or Sphere, 

the Pyramid, Priſm, Cylinder, and all Kinds of 
Fruſta and Polibedrons. The Doctrine of theſe 

Figures and Bodies makes the Subject of Euclid's 

| Elements of Geometry 

; Spberical Geo- SPHERICAL GEOMETR 7 or the Do- 
metry. Frine of the Sphere, is converſant about the Na- 
ture, Properties, and Affections of the Circles 

of the Sphere, both great and ſmall, This con- 
Doctrine of the ſiſts of three great Parts, viz. (1.) The Doctrine 
Sphere. of the Circles of the Sphere conſider'd ſingly, 
br as interſecting each other, and forming Spberi- 

cal Triangles, which make the Subject of Spher:- 
Orthography. cal Trigonomeiry. (2.) Orthography, which - 
| | the 
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the Projection of the Sphere in Plano, by parallel 
Lines; or a Delineation of all its Circles as they 
are to an Eye at an infinite Diſtance; which in 
this Caſe are all Ellipſes. (3. ) Stereograph by, A Stereography, 
Projection of the Sphere, or its Circles, as they 
would appear on the Plane of the Projection to | 
an Eye placed on the Surface of the Sphere; and 
in this Caſe the Projection will all conſiſt of Right 
Lines and Circles. 

COM CAL GEOMETRY, commonly call d Cane Gees | 
Conic Sections, or Contcs, is the Doctrine of three metry. / 
ſpecial Curves made by the Section of a Cone in 
three different Manners. As (1.) The Elligſis, An Elli 205. 
which is produc'd by a Plane cutting off the | 
Cone, thro both Sides, but not parallel to the 
Baſe. This Figure is vulgarly calPd an Oval, 
or Oblong OD wt having two Diameters, th 
longeſt call'd the Tranſverſe, and the ſhorter the 
Conugate Diameter. (2.) The Parabola, which Parabole, 
is a Curve made by cutting the Cone by a Plane 
parallel to one of its Sides. And (3.) The Hy- Hpperlola. 
perbola, which is produced by a Plane cutting 
the Cone in any Manner not parallel to the Side 
or Baſe. The Properties peculiar to each of 
theſe Curves are many, and make the moſt im- 
portant Part of the Higher COON | 


Mix ED MATHEMATICS. 


Tus conſiſts of thoſe Mathematical Diſei of ated 
plines which require the united Aſſiſtance of Mathematics. 
Arithmetic and Geometry, being the Application 
of the Theories or Rules of each to the various 
Uſes and Purpoſes of Life: And are as follow. N 

MENS URAT ION is the Art of Compu- Mee 
ting the Quantity of the Dimenſions of Bodies 
of all Kinds, in the known Meaſures in com- 
mon Rd as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c Thus 

EE we 
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Gauging. 


Geode/ia. 


Trigonometry. 


| Plain. 
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we find how many Rods, Yards, Feet and Inches 
the Length of any Line or Diſtance is; then 
we compute how many Square Rods, Yards; &c. 
is contain'd in the Area of any Superficies, which 
is call'd the Superficial Content thereof, And, 
laſtly, we calculate the Number of Cubic Feet, 
Inches, &c. contain'd in the Bulk of any Solid, 
which 1s calPd the as or Solid Content there- 
of. 


GAUGING is an Art whereby we find the 


Content of the Capacity of any Veſſel in Ale, Beer, 
or Vine Gallons, or of Corn in Corn Buſhels. 
In order to do this, the Solid Content is found in 


Cubic Inches by plain Menſuration; and then re- 


duced to Gallons, by dividing by 282, the Cu- 
bic Inches in an Ale Gallon; or 231, for a Wine 
Gallon ;, or 268 , for a Corn Gallon ; or 2150,42 
for Corn Buſpelß; and this is dene by various 


Methods and Inſtruments. 


GEODASIA, or Surveying, is the Art of 
meaſuring Land ; by firſt meaſuring the Sides of 
a Field by Guntz;”s Chain of four Rods or 100 
Links; and then taking the Angles with a Plain 
Table, Theodolite, &c. Afterwards the Field is 
plotted, or laid on Paper, from a Scale of equal 
Parts; and then its Area is reduced to Triangles, 
Trapezia, &c. and the Superficial Content of each 
is found in Acres, Roods, and Rods, by allow- 
ing 160 Square Rods or Poles to an Acre, Sta- 
tute Meaſure. 

TRIGONOMETRY; this is the moſt uſe- 
ful Art which teaches the Doctrine of the Men- 


ſuration of Triangles, and is twofold ; viz. (I.) 


Plain, which is converſant about Plain or Refi- 


lineal Triangles; the Sides or Legs of theſe are 


conſider'd as the Radius, Sines, Tangents, or 
Secants of the Angles, and are meaſured in any 
Kind of equal Parts; z the Angles themſelves are 

| 7 computed 
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computed in Degrees, Minutes and Seconds, the 
Meaſures proper to a Circle, of which they are 
ſeverally Parts. In any Plain Triangle, two 
Sides only, or one Side and one Angle being 
known, is ſufficient to diſcover the other Sides 
and Angles. (2.) Spherical; this treats of Sphe- 
rical 7 riangles, the Sides of which are Parts of Vberical. 
Circles, and ſo both them and their Angles are 
found in Degrees, Minutes, &c. by means of 
the Radius, Sine, and Tangent, as before. ; 5 
ALTIMETRY is the Art of Meaſuring the e 8 
Heights of Objects above the Earth by means N 
of a Quadrant, and that either at one or 70 
Stations; at one Station you form a Right-angled 
Triangle, in which the Baſe or Diſtance of the 
Object is meaſured and known, and the Angle 
at Baſe is meaſured likewiſe by the Quadrant, 
and therefore the Cathetus or Perpendicular (which 
is the Height of the Object) is eaſily found. If 
you cannot approach the Object, you take the 
Angle of its Height at two Stations, and mea- 
ſuring the Diſtance between them, you have an 
oblique Triangle, wherein are two Angles and a 
Side known, and from thence the other Parts, 
and conſequently the Height of the Object is 
eaſily determined. The meaſuring of the Di- 
ſtance of Objects after the ſame Manner is calPd 
' Longimetry. 
NAVIGATION is the Art of Sailing, or NET 
conducting a Ship under Sail from one Place to 
another, or to any appointed Port; this may be 
done ſeveral ways, As, (I.) By the Plain Chart, 
wherein the Meridians are all laid down as pa- 
ralle] Lines, which they are not, and therefore 
it is very erroneous, and only uſeful in Coaſt-Sail- 
ing. (2.) By Mercator's Chart; this is a great 
Improvement of the Plain Chart ; for tho' the 
Meridians are here parallel Lines, yet the Degrees 
T t 3 of 
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of Latitude being incrłaſed in Proportion as the 
Degrees of Longitude decreaſe, the true Eaſting 


or Mating of a Ship is hereby preſerved, which 
Was deſtroyed in the other. (3.) By middle La- 


e, Which is half the * of _ Latitudes | 
departed from and arrived to; for this is the 


_ Analogy ; As the Co-ſine of middle Latitude is 


to the Tangent of the Courſe, ſo is the Diffe- 
rence of Latitude to the Difference of Longitude z 
and this way comes very near the Truth. (4.) 
Oblique Sailing is that wherein the Parts to be 
calculated conſtitute an Obligue Triangle, which 
happens in many Caſes. (5.) Great Circle Sail- 
ing; this is when the Mariner directs the Courſe 
of the Ship upon the Arch of a great Circle of 
the Globe; the Reckoning, therefore, here is made 
according to the Rules of Spherical Trigonometry. 
In all other Methods but this the Ship. 1s driven 
by the Wind on a Riymb, or Line, which 
makes equal Angles with every Meridian. (6.) 
Globular Sailing, or by the Globular Chart ; the 
Property of which is, that the Parallels and Me- 
ridians are deſcribed thereon in the fame Man- 
ner as they are on the Globe itſelf ; and conſe- 
quently this Method is not only very curious, 
but the moſt natural of all others; and is alſo 
very exact. 

FORTIFICATION is the Art of apply- 
ing the Doctrine of Plain Trigonometry to the 
Calculation of the Lines, Sides, and Angles of 


a Fort of any Figure regular or irregular, in 


order to ſecure and defend the Place fo fortified 
againſt the Attacks of the Enemy in the beſt 
manner poſlible. 
 GUNNERY, in part, conſiſts of the Appli- 
cation of the Doctrine of Projectiles, or caſting 
Bombs, that ſo any diſtant Object, as a Caſtle, 
Sc. may be thereby ſtruck with certainty, 5 - 
| the 
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the Intent it may be demoliſh'd. For from the 
Nature of the Parabola, and the Doctrine of 
Plain Triangles, certain Rules are deduced where- 
by the Degrees of Elevation of the Cannon, the 


Impetus or Force by which the Ball or Bomb is 


projected, the Amplitude or horizontal Range, 
the Height of the Random, the Time of the 
Continuance in the Air, Sc. are determined for 
that Purpoſe. 


MUSIC is the Art of making Harmony with Mu. 


the various Tunes or Notes of Sound combined 
in a proper Manner. All Sounds are raiſed by 
the Percuſſion of ſome Body, which vibrating 
in the Air cauſes various Notes or Tunes of the 
Sound, which are more Acute or Grave, as thoſe 
Vibrations are quicker or flower, and they are 
reciprocally as the Lengths of Strings; and hence 
the Relation or Proportion of Muſical Notes is 
determined; thus if a Chord be ſtrain'd, and fret- 
ted or ſtopp*d e 


ſ 7 An OXave or Eighth. 
At the Di- | + A Fifth. 
viſions here 4 The Note | A Fourth. 
ſpecified, < ſounded A greater Third. 
VL. will be A leſſer Third. 
| A greater Sixth. 

A leſſer Sixth. 
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If any of theſe Notes are ſounded with the 
whole String, the Conſonance is agreeable and 
pleaſing to the Ear; and they are therefore call'd 
Concords, but all others are Diſcords. And a 
proper Combination of theſe Notes, both Con- 
cords and Diſcords, makes Harmony or Melody. 
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ASTRONOMY is that Science which, from Afroneny. 


the Conic Seftions, and Trigonometry plain and 
ſpherical, ſupplies us with Rules for inveſtigat- 
ing the Diameters and Diſtances of the Planets; 
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the Fi 1gure of their Orbs ; the Laws of their Mo- 
tions; their various Phaſes ; the Time of their 
Annual, Menſtrual, or Diurnal Revolutions; 
the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, and the Oc- 
eultation of the Planets and Stars; their Places, 
Latitude, and Longitude in the Ecliptic; their 
Declination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion and 
Deſcenſion, and Aſcenſional Difference; Ampli- 
tude, Azimuth, and various other Affections of 
the Planets and Stars. 
Sciagraphy or SCIAGRAPNHY or Dialling i is the Art of 
Dialling. making Dials of all Sorts, on all Kinds of 
Planes; as Horizontal, Eref, or Reclining ; Di- 
rect or Declining, The Hour-Lines, the S!le”s 
8 | Height above the Plane, the Subſtile*'s Diſtance 
ö from the Meridian, and Planes Difference of 
| Longitude, are all calculated by the Rules of 
Spherical Trigonometry ; and from thence are de- 
duced various Mechanical Methods of making 
Dials for ſuch as underſtand not the Theory. 
Optics. OPTICS is a Science which treats of the 
Properties of direct Viſion, and is of two Kinds; 
Careptrics., Viz, (I.) Catoptrics, which treats of Viſion by 
Reflection of the Rays of Light from the Plane, 
Convex, or Concave Superficies of Mirrours or 
Dioptrii. Looking-Glaſſes. (2.) Dioptrics, which treats of 
Viſion by Refraftion, or the Appearance of Ob- 
Jets thro* different Mediums, as Air, Water, 
Glaſs; and eſpecially thro' Lenſes of Glaſs, 
which are either Convex or Concave on one 
or both Sides generally; and receive Rays ofa. 
Light, which are either Parallel, Converging or 
Diverging; and accordingly enlarge or diminiſh 
the Images of Objects in the focal Point of the 
Lenſes , which are uſed ſometimes ſingly, and 
ſometimes combined; as in Compound or Double | 
Microſcopes and 7. eleſcopes, 


PERSPECTIVE 
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PERSPECTIVE is that Part of the Ma- Perſpectiue. 
thematics which gives Rules for delinèating Ob- 
jects on a plain Superficies after the ſame Man- 
ner as they would appear to our Sight, if ſeen 
thro? that Plane, it being ſuppoſed a tranſparent 
One. In the Repreſentation of Solid Bodies, 
Buildings, &c. there are three Parts obſervable. 
(1.) Ichnography, which ſhews the Plan, Plat- 
form, or Ground-Work of the Building. (2.) 
Orthography, which exhibits the Front upright, 
or Parts in direct View. (3.) Scenography, which 
is the perſpective View of the whole Building, 
Front, Sides, the Height and all. 
ARCHITECTURE is to be reckon'd Archirefure. - 
among the Arts Mathematical, foraſmuch as 
_ Geometry is neceſſary for forming the ſeveral 
Parts and Members in a Piece of Building, and 
conſtructing the Whole with Beauty and Har- 
mony. Arithmetic alſo furniſhes the Means of 
calculating the Proportions and Dimenſions of 
every Part. Thus, having divided the Dia- 
meter of & Column or Pillar into ſixty equal 
Parts (call'd a Module) the ſeveral Members of 
the Pedeſtal and Baſe of the Pillar, and of the 
Capital, the Architrave, Freeze, and Corniſh of 
the Entablature above, are all determined in 
thoſe equal Parts of the Module, according to 
the various Proportions uſed in the Tuſcan, Do- 
ric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Orders. 


2 JL OL 
MECHANICS. 


MECHANICS is the Geometrical Science Of Mechanics. 
of Motion and moving Forces, or Powers ; de- 
claring their E#f2#s, as applied to Engines, and 
demonſtrating the Laus by which all Motion 


is perform'd by Simple or Compound Machines. 
Ix 
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The Center of I Bodies, as the Subject of Motion, we con- 


Magnitude, 


Motion, 


and Gravity. 


07 the Power 
and Momen- 


tum of Matian. 


Of the Mecha- 


mical Powers. 


The Lever. 


The lence, 


Weight of Bodies by ſome known and ſtandard 


I 
Axis in Peri- 
trochio. 


The Pull. 


Ader three Sorts: of Centers, viz. (1.) The Cen- 
ter of Magnitude, which 1s that Point in Bodies, 


equally diftant (as much as poſſible) from their 
Extremities. (2. ) The Center of Mation, which 
is that Point in Bodies about which they may 


move or reſt. (3.) The Center of Gravity is 
that Point in a Body on which it will reſt, or 
on all Sides of which the Parts of that Body 


equiponderate each other, in any Situation what- 
ſoever. | 

Taar by which a Body may be ſuſtain d or 
mov*d, is call'd a Power, or moving Force. The 
Quantity of a Power is determin*d by the Quan- 
tity. of Gravity of the Body on which it acts, 
ſuſtaining it in Equilibrio, or raiſing it. The 


Quamity of Motion of a Body is the Sum of 
the Motion of all its Parts. The Momentum or 


Force of a Body is compounded of the ſingle 
Forces of Gravity, and the Celerity or Swiftneſs 
of its Motion. 

Taz Mechanical Powers or Mackines are ei- 
ther Simple or Compound. Simple Macbines are 
the following, viz. (I.) The Lever, which is a 


ſtrait Piece or Bar of Wood or Iron, move- 
able on a fix'd Point or Center, call'd the Ful- 
crum or Prop; at one End of the Lever the 


Poxver is affixed, and the Weigbt to the other 
moſt generally. (2.) The Balance is a Lever 
ſuſpended in the middle Point; at the Ends of 
which hang a Pair of Scales, for eſtimating the 


Weight. (3.) The Axis in Peritrochio, or Wheel 


and Axis, Which is a Machine invented for the 
ealy lifting or raiſing a Weight to a greater 


Height than can be done by the Lever ; as in 
the Crane, &c. (4.) The Pulley, which is a 
Machine conſiſting of a Wheel, moveable about 

an 
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an Axis fix'd in a Block; when ſeveral are com- Ns 
bin'd in one Block, they are calld a Tackle of 

Pulleys ; and are uſed where the hee! and Axis 

can't be conveniently applied. (5:) The Wedge The Weage. 

is an Inſtrument much better known in its Effect 
than in its Power. (6.) The Screw, whoſe Power The Screw. 

and Uſe is well known, eſpecially in Point of 

Preſſure. (7.) The Inclined Plane; by this Ma- The Inclned 

chine Bodies are raiſed with leſs Power in an Plane. 
oblique, than they could be in a perpendicular 
AE. — 3 
TE General Principle, or Canon, by which De general 

the Force or Power of each of thoſe Machines 1 8 
is eſtimated, is this, As the Diſtance of the Weight A 

2s to the Diſtance of the Power from. the Center of | 

Motion, fo is the Power to the Weight it will 

equrponderate. Otherwiſe thus; The Spaces paſſed 

thre by the Power gnd Weight are reciprocally 

pr opur ion bo . Lowroc . as 1 
Compound Machines are ſuch as i i. F 

two or more, of the ſmple ones combined toge- Heme, = 

ther, and whoſe Forces are united togroduce an 

Effect; as Clocks, Watches, Orreriem moſt Sorts 

. Engines, with an nin Variety of 

others. | | 


E 


e NNN 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E hon given of the 8 and their Te- 
4 nets, in Pag. 48, 49, and 61 of this Book, being 
2 not ſatisfatory to the People of that Denommation. they 
N Bade deſired me to inſert here another, which themſelves 
; have diftated, and they think better expreſſes their Cha- 
. ratter and Principles than the former. I readily com- 
ply with their Requeſt, as in itſelf very reaſonable, and 
. which will clear me of the Charge of Miſrepreſenta- 
tion, which „ben real and deſigned, is the fouleft 
Imputation any Writer can be affected with, and which 
Jam very conſerous T have not any where juſtly ud. N 


204 XER 8, fo call at 10 from ſome of 


them uaking or trembling in thojnggeligious Mert- 
| own not the Name Quaker, when 


*Thgs. 
"uſed by hers as a Mark of Diſtinction only, 
and not in Deriſion. Their Tenets, or religious 


ies ly largely fet forth, and. -vindicated 


r 


nee —WA tate 
\ = * ; : 
- F s - | 8 
* 
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in an Apol ; irſt publiſhed in 167 5 by Robert 
Barclay, Wich has been often ſince printed 
without any Alteration ; to which I ſhall refer 
= the Reader for their noted Doctrines of the Light 
AF within, and their Diſuſe of all external Ceremo- 

; nies and Services in the Worſhip of God but 
Preaching and Praying; and even the two 
Sacraments, BayTisM and the EUcHARIS T. 
Their other Modes are too well known to need 
Deſcription, T ee firſt 1 about the 
Year 1650. bs 
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